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To 


INTERIM REPORT 


THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May It Please Yoiir Majesty, 

We, the Commissioners appointed to exa mi ne and report on the present 
conditions of agricultural and rural economy in British India, and to 
make recommendations for the improvement of agriculture and to 
promote the welfare and prosperity of the rural population ; in part icular 
to investigate : -(o) the measures now'being taken for the promotion 
of agricultural and veterinary research experiment, demonstration and 
education, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the introduc¬ 
tion of new and better crops and for improvement in agricultural practice, 
dairy farming and the breeding of stock; (6) the existing methods of 
transport, and ntarketing of agricultural produce and stock; (c) the 
methods by which agricultural operat ions are financed and credit afforded 
t,o agriculturists; {d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the 
welfare of t he agricultural population ; and to make recommendations ; 
availing oursi'lves of Your Majesty’s permission to report our proceedings 
from t ime to lime, desire to submit to Your Majesty the minutes of the 
evideiie.e wliich we have taken uji to the 2yth of .lanuary l!>-7 on the 
subject of our Impiirv. 

All ()1 which we most humbly submit for Your Majesty's most gracious 
consiiierutioti. 


(Signed) LINUTHGOW, 

t 'hnirman. 



! H. S. LA\YREN('E. 

) T. If. MIDDLETON 

1 

) J.MacKKNNA. 

( 

> H.OALVEKT. 

1 

) N.GANGULEE. 

t 

) L. K.HYDER. 

{ .. 

} B. S. KAMAT. 

(Signed) J. A. DIadan, 

( .. ) F. W, H. Smith. 



Joint Secretaries. 
21 sf Jvly 1927. 
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TERib OF REFERENCE 

Generally, 

To examine and report on the present conditions of agriculture and 
rural economy in British India and to make recommendations for the 
improvement of agriculture and the promotion of the welfare and pros¬ 
perity of the rural population ; 

In particular to investigate— 

(o) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agricultural 
and veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and educa¬ 
tion, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the intro¬ 
duction of new and better crops and for improvement in agricul¬ 
tural practice, dairy farming and the breeding of stock ; 

(6) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agricultural 
produce and stock; 

(c) the methods by which agricultural operations are financed and 

credit afforded to agriculturists; 

(d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfare of the 
agricultural population; 

and to make recommendations. 

It will not be within the seo]»e of the Commission’s duties to make 
recommendations regarding the existing system of landownership and 
tenancy or of the assessment of land revenue and irrigation charges, or 
the existing division of functions between the Government of In^a and 
the local Governments. But the (’ommission shall be at liberty to suggest 
means whereby the activities of the Govermnents in India may best be 
co-ordinated and to indicatts directions in which the Government of 
India may usefully supplemtmt the activities of local Governments. 


ao y 4«2—} 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

Part I 

Question. 

1. Eesearch. 

2. Agricultural education. 

3. Demonstration and propaganda. 

4. Administration, 

6. Finance. 

6. Agricultural indebtedness. 

7. Fragmentation of holdings. 

Part II 

8. Irrigation, 

9. Soils. 

10. Fertilisers. 

11. Crops. 

12. Cultivation. 

13. Crop protection. 

14. Implements. 

Part IIJ 

15. Veterinary. 

16. Animal husbandry. 

Part IV 

17. Agricultural industries. 

18. Agricultural labour. 

19. Forests. 

20. Marketing. 

21. Tariffs and sea freights. 

22. Co-operation. 

23. General education. 

24. Attracting capital, 

25. Welfare of rural population. 

26. Statistics. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

1'aht I 

1. Research. 

(a) Have you suggestions to advance for tlic better organisation, 
administration and toancing of- 

{i) All research atlecting the welfare of the agriculturist, including 
research into the scientific value of the indigenous theory and 
traditional methods of agriculture, 

(») Veterinary research ? 

(b) If in oases known to you progress is not being made because of the 
want of skilled workers, or field or laboratory facilities for study or by 
reason of any other handicaps, please give particulars. [Suggestions 
of a general kind should be made under (a ); answers under this heading 
should relate to specific subjects. The purpose is to secure a list of 
the problems met with by scientific investigators in the course of their 
work which are being held over because of lack of resources or deficient 
organisation.] 

(c) t an you suggest any particular subject for research not at present 
being investigated to which attention might usefully be turned ? 

2. Agricultural Education. 

With reference to any form of agrhuiltural education of which you may 
have experience, please state, your views on the following :— 

(/) Is the supply of teachers and institutions sufficient ? 

(?' I ) Is there an urgent neeil for extension of teaching facilities in any 
district or districts known to you personally ? 

(HI) Should teachers in rural areas be drawn from the agricxdtural 
classes ? 

iir) Are the attendances at existing institutions as numerous as you 
would expect in present circumstances; if not, state reasons. 
Can you suggest measures likely to stimulate the demand for 
instruction ? 

(v) What are the main incentives w^hich induce lads to study 
agricTiIture ? 

(m) Are pupils mainly drawn from the agricultural classes ? 

(vti) Are there any modifications in existing courses of study which 
appear to be called for ; if so, what are they ? 

(viii) What are your views upon (a) nature study ; (b) school plots; 
(c) school farms ? 

(ix) What are the careers of the majority of students who have 
studied agriculture ? 

(x) How can agriculture be made attractive to middle cl§»s youths ? 

(xi) Are there recent movements for improving the technical 
knowledge of students who have studied agriculture!'? 
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(xii) How can adult education in rural tracts be popularised t 
(xiii) In suggesting any scheme for better educational facilities in 
rural areas, please give your views for (a) its administration 
and (ft) its finance. 

3. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

(a) What are the measures which in your view liave been successful in 
influencing and improving the practice of cultivators ? 

(ft) Can you make suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of field 
demonstrations ? 

(c) Can you suggest methods whereby cultivators may be induced to 
adopt expert advice ? 

(d) If you are aware of any striking instances of the success or the 
failure of demonstration and propaganda work, please give particulars 
and indicate the reasons for success or for failure. 

4. Administration. 

{a) Do you wish to suggest means towards the bettc^r co-ordination 
of the activities of the Governments in India or to indicate directions 
in which the Government of India may usefully su})])lement the activities 
of the local Governments ? 

(ft) Is it your opinion that tlie expert scientific knowledge r(jquired 
in the development of agriculture in the different Provinces could be 
supplied to a greater extent than is the case at j>res(int by increasing 
the scientific staff of the Governraimt of India ? If so, indicate the types 
of work which would benefit by pooling the servic6?s of experts, and 
suggest how that wwk should be controlled. 

(c) Are you satisfied from the agricultural standpoint with the services 
afforded by— 

(i) The Agricultural and Yeteririary Services, 

(ii) Railways and steamers, 

(Hi) Roads, 

(iv) Meteorological Department, 

{v) Posts, and 

{vi) Telegraphs, including wireless ? 

If not, please indicate directions in wliicL you think these Services 
might be improved or extended. 

5. Finance. 

(a) What are your views os to the steps that should be taken for the 
better financing of agricultural operations and for the provision of short 
and long-term credit to cultivators ? 

(ft) Do you wish to suggest means whereby cultivators may be induced 
to make fuller use of the Government system of taccavi ? 

6. Agricultural Indebtedness. 

(a) What in your opinion are:— 

(i) ihe main causes of borrowing, 

{ii) tne sources of credit, and 

{in) ^the reasons preventing repa3rment. 
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(6) What measurcB in your opinion are necessary for lightening agri¬ 
culture’s burden of debt ? For example, should special measures be taken 
to deal with rural insolvency, to enforce the application of the Usurious 
Loans Act, or to facilitate the redemption of mortgages ? 

(c) Should measures be taken to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivators such as limiting the right of mortgage and sale ? Should 
non-terminable mortgages be prohibited 1 

7. Fragmentation of Holdings. 

(а) Do you wish to suggest moans for reducing the loss in agricultural 
efficiency attendant upon the excessive subdivision of holdings ? 

(б) What are the obstacles in the way of consolidation and how can 
they be overcome'? 

(c) Do you coiisider kgislation to be necessary to deal adth minors 
widows with life interest, jKTsons legally incapable, alienation and 
dis.seiiti(‘nts, and to keep disjiutes out of the courts ? 

J’akt 1 i 

8. Irrigation. 

(«) Name any district or districts in which you advocate the adoption 
of new irrigation schemes, or suggest extensions or improvements in the 
existing systems or methods of irrigation by— 

(f) Perennial and non-perennial canals, 

(«') Tanks and ponds, 

(hi) Wells. 

Wliat are the obstaciles in your distriet or Province to the extension of 
irrigation by ea(*h of the above methods ? 

(6) Are you satisfied with the. existing methods of distributing canal 
water to cultivators ? Describe the methods that have been employed 
to prevent %va-stage of water by evaporation and by absorption in the 
soil. What form of outlet for distribution to cultivators at the tail 
end do you regard as the most equitable and economical ? Have these 
methods and devices been successful, or do you wdsh to suggest improve¬ 
ments ? 

(N.£. —Irrigation charges are not within the tenns of reference of the 
Commission, and should not be commented upon.) 

9. Soih. 

(а) Have you suggestions to make— 

(i) for the improvement of soils, whether by drainage or other means, 
not dealt with under other headings in this questionnaire. 

(ii) for the reclamation of Alkali (Usar) or other uncultivable land, 
{Hi) for the prevention of the erosion of the surface soil by flood 
water ? 

(б) Can you give instances of soils known to you which, within your 
recollection, have— 

(i) undergone marked improvement, 

{ii) suffered marked deterioration ? 

If so, please give Ml particulars. 
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(c) What measures should Government take to encourage the reclama¬ 
tion of areas of cultivable land which have gone out of cultivation ? 

10. Fertilisers. 

{a) In your opinion, could greater use be profitably made of natural 
manures or artificial fertilisers ? If so, please indicate the directions 
in which you think improvement jwssible. 

(b) Can you suggest measures to prevent the fraudulent adulteration 
of fertilisers ? 

(c) What methods would you employ to popularise new and improved 
fertilisers ? 

(d) Mention any localities known to you in which a considerable 
increase in the use of manures has recently taken place. 

(e) Has effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of 
ammonia, and potash manures been sufficiently investigated ? If so, 
what is the result of such investigation ? 

(/) What methods would yoti employ to discourage the jiractice of 
using cowdung as fuel ? 

11. Crops. 

(a) Please give your views on— 

(i) the improvement of existing ctoj)s, 

(ii) the introduction of jicw' crops including foddei' crops, 

(in) the distribution of seeds, 

(iv) the prevention of damage by wild animals. 

(b) Can you suggest any heavy yielding food crops in replacement of 
the present crops ? 

(c) Any successful efforts in im]»roving crops or substituting more 
profitable crops which have come under your ow’n observation should be 
mentioned. 

12. Cultivation. 

Can you suggest improvements in— 

(i) the existing system of tillage, or 

(it) the customary rotations or mixtures of the more important crops ! 

13. Crop Protection, Internal and External. 

Please give your views on— 

(i) The efficacy and sufficiency of existing measures for protection 

of crops from external infection, pests and diseases. 

(ii) The desirability of adopting mternal measures against infection. 

14. Implements. 

(a) Have you any suggestion for the improvement of existing, or the 
introduction qf new, agricultural implements and machinery ? 

(b) What steps do you think may usefully be taken to hasten the 
adoption by the cultivator of improved implements ? 
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(c) Are there any difficulties which manufacturers have to contend 
with in the production of agricultural implements or their distribution 
for sale throughout the country ? If so, can you suggest means by 
which these difficulties may be removed ? 

Pabt III 

15. Veterinary. 

(а) vShould the Civil Veterinary Department be under the Director of 
Agriculture or should it be independent ? 

(б) (i) Arc dispensaries under the control of Local (District) Boards ? 
Does this system work well ? 

{ii) Is the need for expansion being adequately met ? 

(Hi) Would you advocate the transfer of control to Provincial 
authority ? 

(c) (i) Do agriculturists make full use of the veterinary dispensaries t 
If not, can yow suggest imi)rovements to remedy this ? 

(ii) Is full use made of touring dispensaries ? 

(d) What are the obstacles met vrith in dealing with contagious diseases ? 
Do you advocate legislation dealing with notification, segregation, 
disposal of diseased (‘arcases, com})ulsory inoculation of contacts and 
prohi})ition of the inf)\a‘ineiit of animals exposed to infection ? Failing 
legislation, can you sugg(‘st (dber means of imi)roving existing conditions ? 

(c) is there any difficulty in securing sufficient serum to meet the 
demand ? 

(/) What are the obsta<iles in the way of popularising preventive 
inoi'ulation ? Is any fee cliarged, and, if so, does this act as a deterrent ? 

(//) consider that the provision of further facilities for research 

into animal disease is desirable ? 

If so, do you advocate that mvh further facilities should take the 
form of— 

(i) an extension of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(r/) the setting up, or extension of, Provincial Veterinary Research 
Institutions ? 

(h) Do you recommend that special investigations should be conducted 
by- 

(t) officers of the Muktesar Institute, or 
{ii) research officers in the Provinces ? 

(i) Do you recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary 
Officer with the Government of Inffia ? What advantages do you expect 
would result from such an appointment ? 

16. Animal Husbandry. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for— 

(t) improving the breeds of livestock, 

{ii) the betterment of the dairying industry, 

{Hi) improving existing practice in animal husbandry ? 



(6) Comment on the following as causes of injury to cattle in your 
district— 

(i) Overstocking of common pastures, 

(n) Absence of enclosed pastures, such as grass borders in tilled 
fields, 

(m) Insufficiency of dry fodder such as the straw of cereals or the 
stems and leaves of pulses, 

(iv) Absence of green fodders in dry seasons, 

(i;) Absence of mineral constituents in fodder and feeding stuffs. 

(c) Please mention the months of the year in which fodder shortage 
is most marked in your district. For how many weeks does scarcity 
of fodder usually exist ? After this period of scarcity ends how many 
weeks elapse before young growing cattle begin to thrive ? 

{d) Can you suggest any practicable methods of improving or supple¬ 
menting the fodder supjdy that would be applicable to your district ? 

(c) How can landowners be induced to take a keener practical interest 
in these matters ? 


Pakt IV 

17. Agricultural Industries. 

(а) Can you give any estimate of the number of days of work done by 
an average cultivator on liis holding during the year ? What does he 
do in the slack season ? 

(б) Can you suggest means for encouraging the adoption of subsidiary 
industries ? Can you suggest any new subsidiary industries to occupy 
the spare time of the family which could be established with Government 
aid? 

(c) What are the obstacles in the way of exj>anHion of sucl) indust ries 
as beekeeping, poultry rearing, fruit growing, stTiculiuns pisciculture, 
lac culture, rope making, basket making, etc. ? 

{d) Do you think that Government should do more to establish 
industries connected with the preparation of agrieultura! produce for 
consumption, such as oil pressing, sugar making, cotton giiming, ricte 
hulling, utilisation of wheat straw for card-board, utilisation of cotton 
seed for felt, fodder, oil and fuel, utilisation of rice straw for paper, etc. ? 

(e) Could subsidiary employment be found by encouraging industrial 
concerns to move to rural areas ? Can you suggest methods ? 

(/) Do you recommend a more intensive study of each rural industry 
in its technical, commercial and financial aspects, with a view to, among 
other things, introduction of improved tools and appliances ? 

(g) Can you suggest any other measures which might lead to greater 
rural employqient ? 

(A) Can you suggest means whereby the people could be induced to 
dwote theif spare time to improving the health conditions of their own 
environment ? 
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18. Agrieoltimi Lttour. 

(а) What meaButes, if anj, should he taken to attract agrictdtoral 
labour from areas in which there is a stirplus to— 

(t) areas under cultivation in which there is a shortage of such labour ? 
and 

{ii) areas in which large tracts of cultivable land remain uncultivated ? 

Please distinguish between suggestions designed to relieve seasonal 
unemplo5rment and proposals for the permanent migratipn of agricultural 
population. 

(б) If there is any shortage of agricultural labour in your Province, 
what are the causes thereof and how could they be removed ? 

(c) Can you suggest measures deseed to facilitate the occupation 
and development, by surplus agricultural labour, of areas not at present 
under cultivation ? 

19. Forests. 

(а) Do you consider that forest lands as such are at present being put 
to their fullest use for agricultural purposes ? For instence, are grazing 
facilities granted to the extent compatible with the proper preservation 
of forest areas ? not, state the changes or developments in current 
practice which you consider advisable. 

(б) Can you suggest means whereby the supply of firewood and fodder 
in rural areas may be increased ? 

(c) Has deterioration of forests led to soil erosion 1 What remedies 
would you suggest for ero.sion and damage from floods ? 

(d) Can you indicate any methods by which supply of moisture in the 
soil, the rainfall and supply of canal water can be increased and regulated 
by afforestation or by the increased protection of forests so as to benefit 
agriculture ? Would the same methods be useful in preventing the 
destruction by erosion of agricultural land ? 

(c) Is there an opening for schemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood 
of villages ? 

(/) Are forests suffering deterioration from excessive grazing ? Is 
soil erosion being thereby facilitated 1 Suggest remedies. 

20. Marketing. 

(a) Do you consider existing market facilities to be satisfactory ? 
Please specify and criticise the markets to which you refer, and make 
su^estions for their improvement. 

(b) Are you satisfied with the existing system of marketing and cAktbu- 
tion ? If not, please indicate the produce to which you refer and describe 
and criticise in detail the channels of marketing and distribution from 
the producer to the consumer in India (or exporter in the case of produce 
exported overseas). State the services rendered by each intermedia^ 
wid whether such intermediary acts in the capacity of .merchant or 
commission agent, and comment upon the efficiency of these services ai^ 
the margins upon which such intermediaries operate. Pledse descale 
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the method by which each transaction is financed, or in the case of baiter, 
by which an exchange is effected. 

(c) Do you wish to suggest steps whereby the quality, purity, grading 
or packing of agricultural produce may be improved, distinguishing where 
possible between produce destined for— 

(i) Indian markets ? 

(id) Export markets ? 

(d) Do you think that more effective steps might be taken to place 
at the disposal of cultivators, merchants and traders information as to 
market conditions, whether Indian or overseas ; crop returns ; complaints 
as to Indian produce from wheresoever originating; and agricultural and 
marketing news in general ? 

21. Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

Do existing (a) customs duties, both import and export, and (b) sea 
freights adversely affect the prosperity of the Indian cultivator 1 If so, 
have you any recommendations to make ? 

22. Co-operation. 

(а) What steps do you think should be taken to encourage the growth 

of the co-operative movement— » 

(i) by Government, 

(«) by non-official agencies ? 

(б) ' Have you any observations to make upon— 

(t) Credit societies; 

(ii) Purchase societies; 

(in) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock ; 

(iv) Societies for effecting improvements—e.y., the digging of wells 
and the construction of bunds, walls and fences, or the plftnt.ing 
of hedges; 

(v) Societies formed for the aggregation of fragmented holdings 

and their redistribution in plots of reasonable size ; 

(vi) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery ; 

(viz) Societies for joint farming; 

(cm) Cattle breeding societies; 

(ix) Societies formed for any purpose connected with agriculture 
or with the betterment of village life, but not specified above ? 

(c) ji^ere co-operative schemes for joint improvement, such as co¬ 
operative irrigation or co-operative fencing or a co-operative consolidation 
of holdings scheme, cannot bo given effect to owing to the unwillingness 
of a smaU minority to join, do you think legislation should be introduced 
in order to compel such persons to join for the common benefit of all ? 

(d) Do you consider that those societies of which you have personal 
l^owledge have, in the main, achieved their object ? 



28. Onitril Eduoatiim. 

(а) Do you wish to make observations upon existing systems of educa¬ 
tion in their bearing upon the agrictiltural eflSiciency of the people ? If 
you make suggestions, please distinguish, as far as possible, between— 

(t) Highw or collegiate, 

(») Middle school, and 

(m) Elementary school education. 

(б) (*) Can you suggest any methods whereby rural education may 
improve the ability and culture of agriculturists of all grades while 
retaining their interest in the land ? 

(it) What is your experience of compulsory education in rural areas ? 
(m) What is the explanation of the small projKirtion of boys in rural 
primary schools who pass through the fourth class ? 

24. Attracting Capital. 

(o) What steps are necessary in order to induce a larger number of 
men of capital and enterprise to take to agriculture ? 

(6) What are the factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural 
land from carrying out improvements ? 

25. Welfare of Rural Population. 

(a) Outside the subjects enumerated above, have you any suggestions 
to offer for improving hygiene in rural areas and for the promotion of 
the general well-being and prosperity of the rural population ? 

(b) Are you, for instance, in favour of Government conducting economic 
surveys in typical villages with a view to ascertaining the economic 
position of the cultivators ? If so, what, in your opinion, should be the 
scope and methods of such enquiries ? 

(c) If you have carried out anything in the nature of such intensive 
enquiry, ple^e state the broad conclusions which you reached. 

26 Statistics. 

(o) Do you wish to make suggestions for the extension or imj»rovement 
of the existing methods of— 

(i) ascertaining areas under cultivation and crops ; 

(ii) estimating the yield of agricultural produce ; 

(m) enumerating livestock and implements ; 

(»V) collecting information on land tenure, the incidence of land 
revenue and the siae of the agricultural population ; 

(f) arranging and publishing agricultural statistics ? 

(6) Have you any other si^estions to make under this heading ? 
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Chapter L—Tenures and Holdings. 

* » * « 

6. Fragmentation in ChhattisgarL-^nly in the Chhatfiagarh division is the 
fr^mentation of holdings a serious problem.^ Elsewhere, though it cannot be 
said that holdings are compact, the sub-division into separate fields is not so 
mintita as to cause anxiety. 
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In Chhattis^arh the natural tendency to sub-division inherent in the Hindu 
and Ma^iommedan law of succession has been exaggerated by the old time 
practice of periodical redistribution of the fields in each village so as to ensure 
that each cultivator got his share of the different kinds of lands. It is common 
to find a holding of 10 acres scattered about in 40 tiny little plots of land, and 
the number of fields in a Chhattisgarh village will frequently run to a thousand 
for every hundred found in other tracts. The evils of such a system in the path 
of agricultural progress are obvious. 

Hitherto there has been little success in efforts at consolidation and such 
progress as has been made has generally been due to the efforts of the people, 
usually the landlord, acting alone. The subject was first attacked in 1905, 
but was allowed to drop from 1907 to 1912, when it was once more taken up. 
Again the War interfered, but in the past year, the subject has ogain come into 
prominence. The chief obstacles to progress are the apathy of the people and 
the low standard of living that prevails, suspicion of change and especially 
the feeling that the licb man and i^ol the poor man will be the gainer, proneness 
to litigation and caste disputes. In addition legal difficulties regarding transfer 
of rights in exchanged holdings are a considerable hindrance. As an example 
of what can be effected where there is a readiness to co-operate in the reform 
the village of Matwari in the Drug district can be instanced. The number of 
fields when the village, consisting of 827 acres only, was last renumbered, 
was 2,934. By family sub-division this number rose to 3,651. After consolida¬ 
tion it stands at 243 and the average number of fields held by each cultivator 
has fallen from 98 to 8. The problem is now engaging the attention of 
Government. Its solution will require special legislation and special staff, 
for the failure in the past can partly at least be attributed to the fact that 
the work was entrusted to busy revenue officers to do what they could in the 
time they could spare from their regular duties. 


Chapter IV.—Marketing. 

21. C'fop movement^.—Cotton goes from the west of the Province almost 
entjrly to Bombay. Some is used in local mills or goes to Ahmedabad but 
very little eastward to Calcutta. Wheat goes to Bombay, though there is a 
distinct movement from the wheat and plateau tracts to Berar. 

The rice of the Wainganga tract goes chiefly to Nagpur and Berar and 
some to the Nerbudda valley. That of Chhattisgarh goes partly to Jubbulpore 
and partly to Calcutta. Though the movement of rice is more active than it 
was, fh" export from the Province is not so important as might be expected 
from the large aiea under thir crop. The oi4-seeds export of the Province is 
considerable and moves chiefly to Bombay. 

22. Market practice .—Most of the foreign trade is in the hands of a limited 
number of large firms who have estaldished upc<yuntry agencies in the larger 
towns. At times, as in the organised cotton markets of Berar, they buy direct 
from the cultivator but usually they deal through brokers. There are also 
many local firms of varying importance; these purchase from the cultivator 
and either sell to the larger firms oi consign direct. Below these there arc 
the village bcintas who lend money or grain to the cultivators; they pay low 
prices, recovering grain in lieu of money or seed advanced. Though reserv¬ 
ing some of this return for lending, their surplus goes on to the district markets 
and 18 taken up by the bigger firms. Lastly there are the itinerant traders who 
move from village to village, generally working in the more distant areas^ P^ytng 
something like 10 lo l(i per cent below the market rate in grain and often much 
below this in cotton. These either pay the cultivator on the spot direct or on 
delivery a* the nearest markec of any sixe. In the case of paddy, they generally 
buy as dhan (unhusked). They sell their grain in the district markets to larger 
merchants. 

In tracts of more advanced character, for instance in the rice area of 
Balaghat, Bhajidara and nearer the bigger markets in Chhattisgarh, the grower 
sells nIS crops at the big markets on the railway or, near Nagpur, he may 
bring it into the main central market of that city. There Is considerable market 
c^petition * at these district centres on the railway. Saks and purchases are 
effected through brokers and commission agents. 
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At f^BgpuT the jfratn it told by Auction end this is cominj^ in elsewhere. 
Brokerage is char^^ at the rate of S annas per 400 lbs. and the municipal 
charge S Rs« 2 octroi and 8 annas market charge per cart of about 600 lbs. 

The cultivators who bring their produce into the district markets undoubtedly 
gBt a better price than when telling to the itinerant trader and very much 
better one than when selling under the semi-compulsion of debt to their banker, the 
village bania. The open mi^rkets, however, have their drawbacks in the form 
of petty charges, unfair deductions on the score of quality or the presence of a 
‘ring* of brokers. Moreover as the markets are administered by municipal 
committees cultivating interests are as a rule not adequately represented. In 
most markets the prices are not published. This and a more adequate means 
of dealing with brokers who fraudulently exploit the cultivator would help 
matters. The formation of co-operative sale societies by members of agricul¬ 
tural associations is, however, the only satisfactory means of getting a fair price 
in the grain markets. 

23. Cotton fttarhetiuM *—Colton requires separate mention. Marketing practice 
and conditions vary in the Central Provinces and in Berar. The Berar markets 
are highly organised and regulated by rules, and on paper they provide an 
equitable market. 

The necessity of guarding the buyer against a cart load being not up to 
sample is of course necessary, but it is here where the seller is most open to 
being swindled by unfair deductions once the cart has reached the ginnery, 
unless, as is not always the case, he is a sufhcicnlly keen businessman to be 
able to meet the buyer on his own ground. 

These markets in Berar have been the subject of a close investigation 
instituted by the Indian Central (Cotton Committee. The results of this inquiry 
have not yet been published but they indicate that a strict application of the 
rules to govern these markets will be necessary to prevent a good deal of the 
fraud at present practised on the seller 

In the Nagpur-Wardhn area there is a big central market at Nagpur and a 
number of smaller ones in the dibtiicts. These markets are well organised from 
the point of view of the I'urchaser. Theic is certainly competition but it is 
organi<^‘d competition and therefore not unrestricted. The procedure at most 
markets is that the purchasers acting on lelegtaphic information from Bombay 
agree among themselves as to the maximum price they will offer for the best 
quality of the particular market. They arrive at this maximum price by a tort 
of auction process—not auction in the ordinary sense of the term, because the 
price is arrived at before any cotton changes hands or the seller comes into the 
picture. In other words, it is not the commodity which is auctioned but the 
price which will he paid. The maximum price for the day is then declared. 
Business between firms and sellers is carried through by brokers. If the seller's 
cotton fji up to the nest str-ndard, he gels the fidl price. If not, it is subject 
to deduction in the weight paid fot. 'rhis is wlitue the broker comes in. He 
brings the two parties to agreement Deductions are made on account of dirt, 
damyxiess, rain or late picking, and varies in amount according to the place of 
origin. In markets where good quality cotton is the rule, deduction is very small. 
An ordinary rate at Nagpur is a deduction of 28 to 40 lbs. per load off the 
weight paid for. Brokerage is 8 annas a cart. 

At one or two markets the practice differs. The price is not fixed and 
competition is unrestricted, each cart being sold on its merits. The result Is 
that ibe grower gets ^bout Ks, 2 per khandi more,at such markets. 

Chapter V.—Prices, Wages and Labour. 

# * ♦ * 

25. ShortafUv of ti^iicultural hhoui .—In all agricultural tracts, there has been 
of recent years a distinct indication of a shortage of labour and with this shortage 
a marked rise in its price. The intensity of^ the shortage and the price demand^ 
and paid varies from tract to tr«act. It Is most intense in the cotton tract, 
less so in the wheat and least in the rice tract, but, generally speaking, the 
labouring classes have never been so prosperous as they are today. 

The ahortage is largely due to the influenaa epidemic of 1S19, but it it 
alto Affected by other factors which operate to different extents In dtfferesH 
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areaft. The rise in the price of labour is in part the outcome of the higher coat 
of food supplies and in part the result of a shortage of labourers. 

The agricultural operations of the cotton tract and the wheat tract would 
not be possible but for the fact that there is a steady flow of immigrant labour, 
largely of a seasonal or periodic type, from areas outside the Province and from 
one area of the Province to another. The rice tracts, however, depend on their 
own labour supply as also does the plateau, though in both there are certain 
internal movements, 

26. Wages in the ChhatUsgarh area ,—In Chhattisgarh, where the standard 
of living is low and pressure of population is not sufficiently great to stimulate 
intense forms of cultivation like transplantation, the price of labour, as 
compared with other areas, is low. Though principally paid in the form of 
grain, it may be taken as equivalent to Rs. 7 per mensem for permanent labour 
and at 4 annas for male and 2 annas 6 pies for women for casual daily labour. 
In the rice tract, work is plentiful from June to November and in certain 
sections, where cold weather crops ore extensively grown in addition to paddy, 
it can keep labour employed most of the year. Where, however, the cropping 
is chiefly restricted to paddy, there is little work after the harvest is once in. 
Again, in this tract there is a large number of holdings of two to four acres 
which by themselves are unable to support the owners. These three factors, 
i,e., a low standard of living, an absence of work for seven to eight months 
per annum and the existence of a large body of small cultivators whose holdings 
are entirely inadequate, make this tract the principal area in the Central Provinces 
from which emigration takes place. The labour of this area is found in other 
parts of the Central Piovinces to ihe extent of 267,(K)0 and is utilised in the 
tract itself on irrigation construction w'ork. The Chhattisgarh labourer also 
migrates in very considerable numbers to the iron and coalflelds of Orissa and 
Bengal and the tea gardens of Assam. As many as 48,000 move to Assam and 
the majority of 80,000 to the coal and iron industries. A considerable amount 
of the movement is seasonal in character. The labour leaves after the harvest 
of the paddy and returns for the sowing. An appreciable amount, derived from 
the body of small holders who find it more advantageous to make over the 
farming of their nllofraents to others, is of longer duration. 

Consolidation of holdings which might reasonably be expected to lead to an 
increase in the intensity of cultivation would undoubtedly aflect the labour pro¬ 
blem in other areas. 

27. Wages in the Wainganga tract ,—The payment of labour in the Wain- 
ganga area, except near the larger towns, is usually in kind. When paid in 
cash, monthly labour receives Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 and the average daily man labour 
of a casual character is paid at 4 to 5 annas and women at 2i to 3 annas 
per day. The pressure of rural population is greater, holdings are comparatively 
consolidated and cultivation for the most part is much more intensive and 
transplantation is common. Seasonal demands for agricultural labour are more 
acute. A woman at transplanting time may gel from Re. 1 to Re. 1-8-0 for 
three days’ w^ork. In addition there is a growing competitive industrial detpand, 
the manganese mines, the hidi factories, the industrial claims of Nagpur and 
to some extent the needs of the cotton tract to the west all competing for 
casual labour. Labour difficulties are also increased by caste friction. This 
rice tract thus differs from Chhattisgarh in that its standard of agriculture requires 
more labour while there are more active outside agencies which compete for an 
already limited supply when measured by this standard. The man who cultivates 
his own land does not feel this in the way in w^hich it affects employers. There 
are areas of land commanded by irrigation which, because of labour shortage, 
are not utilised and the extension of transplantation as a method of increasing 
food supplies has been checked, except in the more southern portions which 
are less affected. In this tract there is a seasonal movement of labour from 
broadcasting to transplanting areas end also some immigration from the other 
rice tract. 

28. Migration to the wheat area ,—^The labour in the wheat area requires a 
good deal higher wage lhan it did, but though the Agricultural Department hgi 
the necessary machinery which will materially save labour, it is only recently that 
the employer of such laboui, the bigger grower, has begun to think of the utiliia- 
flofi of machinery and it may be argued that, though be complains about the 
cost, he is ^till able to pay the wage that labour demands. 
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The wheal tract receivet ite labour at harveat time from two lourcea. There 
are two currenti of imrai4J«tion of labour Into the Central Provinces, one from 
the north-east, the other from the south-west. The wheat area takes up most 
of the north-cast flow, which is derived from the Central Indian Agency and 
the east of the United Provinces and is absorbed in Jubbulpore, Sauaor and 
Damoh. Though a proportion of this is attracted by the industries of Jubbulpore, 
a very coniderable mass is of a periodic character and is influenced by the needs 
of the harvest of the wheat crop. Between 80,000 and 90,000 harvesters come 
annually into these districts from this source. 

The other source of labour in this tract is from the plateau, something like 
28,000 to 30,000 coming in annually to seek employment in the western districts 
of the wheat tract. They are largely aboriginals, Gonds, Korkus and the like, 
who, having harvested their millets and rice, inigrote into the Nerbudda valley. 
A bad wheat year hits these people very seriously. Though the wheat might 
be harvested quicker, if there were more labour and though high wages or the 
equivalent in kind are demanded at harvest time, the really critical season in 
the wheat tract is the sowing season, when it is dependent on its own supply. 
Returns are undoubtedly lower owing to the delay w’hich takes place at this 
season and this probably accounts for the much greater interest taken in an 
automatic seed drill than in a reaping machine in this tract. 

* * * * 

31. Miiifaiion of liihout to the cotton tract.—There is a distinct immigrant 
population froiri outside the boundaries of the Province coming in from the 
Miuth-west. Thus Nimar the last census showed 53,000 as against 43,000 in the 
previous Census, but this was in part due to the peculiarity of the conditions of 
the census year and shortage of water in extra provincial areas. In addition 
there is a steady flow of porulation into this district from the west of the plateau. 

TTie southern and border districts of Berar showed 79,000 external immi¬ 
grants, the vast majority of whom are attracted by trade or by the sensonal labour 
demand of the gin?' irvl the cotton fields. 

In the reiit of Berar 240,000 of the population recorded in the last census 
were from otlier parts of the Pi evinces. Though possibly to a considerable 
degree attracted by trade, they include a distinct body of periodic labour influ¬ 
enced by the wages offered at the cotton gins and on the cotton fields. In spite 
of the natural increase in population and an inflow from Bombay and Hyderabad 
and from other parts of the Central Provinces, a certain definite percentage of 
which is undoubtedly attracted by agricultural work, there has of recent years 
been a definite reduction in the amount of labour available for agricultural 
purposes. All ox^er the tract during the last few years, bigger growlers dependent 
on hired labour, particularly for weeding and picking, have found this difliculty. 
The high W'ages offered are due partly to the higher price of necessities and 
partly to the reduction of available supplies of labour or at least the failure of 
the supply to meet the extension of area under cotton. 

Scarcity in the field is usually attributed to the better wages obtaining at 
the ginneries during the ginning season. This industrial competition undoubtedly 
operates at the picking season attracting to the urban centres the natural labour 
population and also n portion of the periodic immigrant flow, but it does not 
account for the shortage earlier in the year. 

The shortage of field labour is in part due to the withdraw^al from the rarks 
of the agricultural labour population of a part of those who in the past took an 
active share in the cultivation. The high prices ruling for cotton during the 
last decade and the money coming in on this.account to small holders have 
tended to reduce the number of women seeking employment in the fields, the 
need for such effort on their fjart being less. The same cause has led to the 
conversion of some of the working small holders into direct employers of labour 
for work they once did themselves, but which the prices obtained for cotton 
permit them to get others to do. These men thus Increase the demand on exist- 
ing supplies. A fall in the price of cotton will tend to an increase in casual 
labour, chiefly in tlie shape of the labour absorbed, by this class. With the heavy 
slump of prices m 1925-2o, casual labour at once showed signs of becoming 
more fluid. * # ® 
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Chapter VIII.—Finance of Agriculturists. 

45. Banking influence,--The joint stock banks do not play any vary direct 
part in finance. The Imperial Bank in the Central Provinces contents itself 
with loans to the co-operative banks and thus indirectly assists- The Allahabad 
Bank finances the bigger grain buyers who can thus at once pay off the grower. 
The banks advance money against the value of grain brought in by the grain 
buyer and lodged in the sealed godowns owned by the bank. The advance made 
is well covered by the grain. When the buyer wishes to dispose of his grain, 
he pays the banks the original value of such grain as he wishes to remove for 
sale. 

The bigger Indian banks working on indigenous lines are more closely 
associated with the financing of agriculture. The include bigger professional 
moneylenders, and their business consists in lending to smaller moneylenders 
and landlords. The Marwari banker prefers to finance a lender rather than take 
up mortgages, but the differences between their business and that of the smaller 
village nr.oneylendcr is inconsiderable. 

The Indian banking houses provide a series of middlemen doing business, 
the method of which varies from those of a W’estern bank to those of the petty 
village moneylender. 

46. Causes of indchtciJness ,—Agriculture all ihc world over requires the 
assistance of bortowed capital. Here, however, capital is scarce and interest high. 
There is not enough money to enable the country to be farmed as it might dc. 
'fhe agriculturist of these Provinces is subject to the extraordinary ffuctuations 
in values w’hich obtain in India, militating against sound finance and reacting 
heavily against the small holder. Foi example, the cotton crop was one year 
valued at four crorcs and the next at eleven. Dift'crences like this lead to debt 
and thriftlessncss. if, moreover, the extravagant socitd customs which bear no 
relation to individual wealth but are governed by caste needs are taken into 
account, the causes of his indebtedness can be understood. The lender of money, 
so long as he only lends and recovers lii.« loan and interest, is a beneficial 
economic factor; but. unfortunately, this is not always his only form of activity. 

Mr, McDougall, in his economic study of n Cbhaftisgarhi village, show’s 
that six-sevenths of the total debt of the village was for unproductive purposes 
and that, ^re it not for the principal and interest which the villagers had to 
meet on account of such loans, the return from the average whole-time culti¬ 
vator's land would have left him with a distinct margin of saving over the 
demands of his annual family budget. 

47. Sources of cupital in vtUages, —^I'he two commonest village lenders arc 
the malguzar of the village end the village hamia or sowcar who may or may not 
be the malguznr. The malguzar, if he is a resident cultivator, of the same 
caste ns his tenants and not a land-grabber, is a bcncfici I lender and the condition 
of the village is good. But very frequently he is an alien landlord, W’ho aims 
at getting his tenant as completely as possible into debt and then, taking all 
his produce, either leaves him just sufficient for bare maintenance or actually 
deprives him of his l ind. This class of moneyleiuling landlord is a curse. He 
represents one of the chief obstacles to agricultural and economic ^advance. He 
is prevalent in many parts of the wheat and lice tracts. 

The other lender is a sowcar not directly connected with village ownership. 
At most plare.s he is resident in the village; at others he may be itinerant. 
Thi? class of small village moneylender usually relies on one of the bigger 
profes.^ional lenders for the capital wdth which he makes hLs petty loans. 

In some areas the mriguzar does the seed lending while the village sowcar 
provides the rnoney loans. At* others the malguzar combines both functiont. 
At others, again, the cultivator depends on the soM/car for both his seed and 
other requirements. 

In Clihattisgarh and in parts of the wheat tract, the landlords and big tenants 
do most of the lending, while in the Wainganga tract lending is partly In 
the hands of landlords and partly in the hands of substantial moneylenders. 
In Berar the moneylender is the source of capital. In the plateau uplands the 
small sowcar is the chief moneylender. In the more backw^ard or roadless 
districts, the •travelling dealer is the source of loans. 

Mixed up with lending there is also a good deal of trading. These sowcars 
do a regular business with all but the very substantial tenants. The average 
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m4 imalkr cuitlvatoi* maintains a rufininl account with the sowcar. disposing 
fd ail his produce but repaying advances in order to secure future ones. In 
many areas* a sowpar of one type or another is the village banker and the village 
trader. 


48. Other sources of financial help ,—Brokers attached to big markets not 
infrequently make advances ter cultivators on the understanding that the borrowers 
tell all their produce through them in the established markets. Such loans are 
generally covered by some security* such as land* ornaments or a money bond. 
In some districts* the owners of ginning factories* w'ho are buyers of cotton, 
advance money for cotton cultivation on much the same terms as brokers. 
Again petty dealers* moving from village to village* buy crops in advance and 
at the lime of doing so make advances which are utilised for cultivation. 

49. Types of loan .—Grain for seed is nearly all advanced by either the 
malguz.ir or the sowcar, on condition that* after harvest, the seed is returned 
with the addition of from 25 pei cent to 50 per cent of the amount lent. Usually 
sawai barhi or 25 per cent is the commonest interest; but 50 per cent is at times 
charged in the first instance on a loan of this kind. The terms on a six«month 
loan look high* but when the difference in seed value at sowing and harvest is 
considered together with the risk* it is not unfair. 

Cash loans take a number of different forms and earn very varying interests. 

In the case of small loans— 

(1) Interest may be charged at 1 to If annas per rupee per mensem or 
al 18 to 36 per cent per annum. 

(3) A cultivator may )>oirow on suwat taking Rs. 100 in June and giving 
his bond for Rs. 125 payable in December. If not paid, Rs, 125 
becomes subject to compiound interest at 25 per cent. 

(3) Another system is know*n as khut, whereby the borrower, desiring 
Rs. 100* executes a bond for Rs. 125 and agrees to repay at the rate 
of Rs. 5 per month. Before he gets the money, however* he has to 
pay the lirst instalment* together with one gratuity of Rs. 5 to the 
lenders agent and another of Rs. 2 to the bond writer. He thua 
gets Rs. 88 but ha5 to repay Rs. 120. 

(1) Another system is known as whar. A loan of Rs. 50 is taken on an 
agreement to pay a rupee a w'eck for 62^ weeks. The first seven 
instalments are deducted before any of the loan is paid and a further 
0 per cent of the whole loan for various charges. So the borrower 
gets actually Rs. 40. The money is thus borrowed at 45 per cent 
interest. 

(5) At one time advances against the cotton crop were common but they 
are nowadays rare. The general method in tlie cotton country 
is a cash loan at the beginning of the season at 25 per cent interest 
payable at haivest. 

On bigger loans of Rs. 1,000 or more the security is on land mortgage and 
interest will range from as low as 12 per cent according to the security offered. 

50. Effects of the system of finance ,—It is difficult to give a clear estimate 
of the losses which the agriculturist suffers through these methods* but there is uo 
doubt that they often lead to very serious indebtedness* as* for example* one 
can learn from a study of the conditions which prevailed in the wheat tract 
subsequent to 1900* when the average debt all over the Hoshangabad district 
was fifteen times the tent. This* at 24 per cent interest* meant an annual charge 
of four times the rent. 

Soiecars do not encourage borrowers to clear off their advances nor are the 
borrowers eager to do so. The main cause of debt is the great proportion of 
such advances which are utilised unproductively. A loan doubles itself in ^ree 
years* under the ordinary compound interest charged and trebles itself in five 
years. The result very often is the attachment of the whole of the borrower’s 
moveable property except his working capital—*in the shape of his tmllocks, 
implements and house furniture. Once a suit Is filed the borrower has little 
chance of getting free- In Bombay under the operation of the Deccan Agri¬ 
culturists^ Relief Act, no moie than double the loan can be claimed anB repayment 
can be made in instalments at the discretion of the 3 ourt. In this Irovincc. 
there is no limit to the total recoverable and the decision as to payment in 
instalments rests with the creditor. 
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51* TaccavL — Taccavi loant ar« advanced by Governmeiit to cultiratori 
lor seed under the Adriculturistt* Loant Act and for imi>rovementt under die 
Land Improvement Loant Act. The rate of interest it 1 anna 3 pies per rupee 
per annum or 71 per cent. Though taccavi loam can be ^iven for the objects 
named, their primary function is for the relief of distress and it is in times of 
crop failure tnat they are most resorted to. They are intended to supplement 
and not to supplant the usual sources of credit. The amount of taccavi advanced 
in the crop failures of 1918 and 1920, was Rs. 81,42,2^ and R«. 1,06,00,108* 
respectively. In 1924-25, which was a normal year, it amounted to Rs. 5,6v,424 
only. Since 1918, a certain amount of taccavi has been placed at the disposal of 
the Agricultural Department. The figures below show the amounts so utilised 
for the Inst few years:— 

Rs. 

1924- 25 ... ... 72,000 

1925- 26 ... ... 81,500 

1926- 27 ... ... 93,000 (provision.) 

The amount is only a microscopic fraction of the financial need. It is used 
by the department to supply implements, machines, manures and seed to culti¬ 
vators. Cash is rarely given. The implement or manure is supplied to the 
value of the loan taken. This does away with the temptation to use the money 
for other puri>oses. It has been of very considerable value in permitting the 
spread and use of machinery and the introduction of cake and fertilisers in 
cane cultivation. Its value lor seed supplies is a little more doubtful, as 
seed is comparatively easily sold and there is not the guarantee that the seed 
made over to the cultivator by the Government farm under taccavi is always 
actually sown. 

Taccavi is unpopular with the majguzars and sou'cars as it interferes with 
his grain business, nor is it as popular with the cultivator as it might be, because 
it is usually given for a specific purpose, w’hereas the sowcar can be relied on 
to make a loan for any purpose, productive or otherwise. To take a taccavi 
loan may thus jeopardise the chances of a loan from the sowcar, specially if 
taken for grain. Another point which tells against its wider use is the fear of 
not being able to meet payment and the strictness with which payment is 
enforced. 

# « « # 

Chapter IX.—The Relationship of Forestry to Agriculture. 

* ♦ * * 

64. Experiments in the supply of baled firass for stall feeding, —As a result 
of a conference held in 1909, experiments were undertaken for the supply of 
baled grass from various forest divisions to encourage the stall feeding of cattle 
by the local agricultural population, but practically no success was attained and 
often the baled grass that had been stored had to be written off in succeeding 
years, or disposed of at a loss. 

In Damoh, 195 bales, weighing 71 tons, of selected grass were offered for 
sale at cost price. Ol this quantity, only 4i tons were sold to agriculturists 
and 62i tons to other purchasers. In Saugor, 403 bales w'ere prepared and 
offert I for sale at snnas 12 per bale. Only 153 bales were sold although 
the 11 ice was lowered to annas 6 per bale, and 250 bales remained unsold and 
had !o be written off. Similar losses were incurred in Niraar, Akoln and 
elsevUiere, but the results in North Chanda, Nagpur-Wardha and Ycotmal were 
more promising, though the largest sales were made in the towns and not to 
agriculturists. 

65. Fodder and thatching grass. —By the sale of grass in closed coupes and in 
grass bits. Government does all in its power to encourage stall feeding and thus to 
diminish the damage done to the forest by the grazing of excessive herds ol 
cattle. Unfoitunately, except in a few districts of the Province, e.g., Niniar, 
stall feeding is little practised with the result that in most divisions the safe of 
fodder grass is very small. On the other hand, there is a heavy demand for 
thatching grass which is mostly cut and removed after it has become' upfit for 
fodder. To try and stimulate the demand for fodder grass, lower rates are charged 
for grass cut up to the end of December, but this concession has little or po 
effect on sales. 

As a vresult of recent investigations as to the best agency lor the sale of 
grass in closed coupes so as to ensure the supply of cheap grass to oultt* 
vators, Government decided that no hard and fast rules could be laid down 
Mr. F. J. Flymen. 
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for the Province ab a whole. In many the purcbasers prefer to buy grass 

ready cut ,by contractors even in divisions where equally conveniently situated 
coupes are set apart for the sale of grass at lower rates on the licence system. 
In some divisions^ on the other hand» purchasers prefer to cut the grass themselves. 
Accordingly the use of both the licence and the auction systems is permitted. 
The Divisional Forest Officer discusses with the Deputy Commissioner the 
atrangements proposed before giass in closed coupes is auctioned, the general 
wishes of the local population being duly considered. 

66. The supply of fuel ami other produce to cultivators, —A few prescribed 
villages, usually such ns form enclaves within Government forest, or are situated 
in districts w'here the demand on the forests is almost wholly confined to the 
demands of the village, are peimitted to commute on payment of a fixed sum 
every year by each household in the village for the privilege of removing from 
the forest, at any time during the year and as often as is necessary, certain 
stated descriptions of produce such a? dry fuel, bamboos, grass, thorns, leaves 
and fibres, all edible roots, fruits, flowers and gums for hona fide home consump¬ 
tion and not for barter or sale or wasteful use. The commutation system is 
only suitable where there is little commercial demand for forest produce; else¬ 
where, such n system is liable to abuse. 

But the more general method of sale of these products to cultivators is by 
the licence system, t.r.. a licence is purchased which entitles the purchaser to 
remove the specified prmiuce from the forest. Special low rates are fixed for 
each district for such produce is taken by hona fide agriculturists. Dry fire¬ 
wood is geper.dly taken ftom \^y nrea most suitable to the purchaser, wdiile 
timber and latger quantlliejs of fiicd aie purcliased at somewhat higher rates in 
the annual coupes under woiking. These coupes are usually auctioned to contrac¬ 
tors w'ho fell the produce nnd sell to purchasers, but the system of departmental 
working of coupes is now becoming more widely adopted. The latter system 
ensures the proper sylvicultural voiking of coupes, it gives a larger revenue to 
the l^'orest Department by clirninaling the middleman’s profits and by decreasing 
the possibility of illicit fellings, and it provides a salutary check on the rates 
at which produce is «o!d to cultivators. 

67, KncouTtJi^cm^'ni of the i'Se of fiiew<tod us fuel in place of cowdungr -In 
the (’hhatfisgarh plain, attemptvs ha'c been made to encourage the use of firevv<x>d 
as fuel as opposed to cowdung by the establishment of fuel depots at suitable 
agricultural centres. 1 he experiment has unfortunately not proved a success 
and it ha.s been found necessary to shut down two out of four depots after 
incurring a he.avy loss. The resolution of Government on the Forest Admin¬ 
istration Report for 1918-19 may be ({uoted in this connection: — 

‘Tt must be admitted that the results so far have not been encouraging, 
.and they afford a curious comment on the allegation sometimes made 
that the burning qf co'^^dung as fuel is entirely necessitated by the lack 
of firewood. If the pcopb' of the Raipur district continue to burn 
cowdung, with 160,000 cubic feet of firewood stacked almost at their 
doors rmd offered to thoui at vtuy cheap rates, immemorial custom and 
a preference for cowdung furl must he assigned as the reasons for 
the continuance of the practice, rather than the scarcity of wood fuel.” 

* * * * 

Chapter XI.—The Agricultural Department. 

* * a * 

86. Distnhufion of work, -The wwk carried on by the research officers 
and their staffs ts sufficiently indicated by their titles. Each, except the Cotton 
Ikitanist, is concerned wdth the tc.aching work in hi.s owm subject.^ The second 
Botanist has becri very recently appointed. His work will be concerned with 
College teaching and reseatch on pulse ciops, local wheats, fodders and grasses. 
The Colton Botanist and his staff arc principally engaged in the breeding work 
related to this crop, but in addition are interested in the millets, in particular 
juar, rhii officer also controls thg main cotton farm at Akola. 

The Deputy Directors of Agriculture arc in the first place concerned with 
the work in progress on their experimental farms, the testing of varieties of 
improvetk strains of seed, of different manures and methods of cultivation and of 
implements. They are responsible for ffie reliability of the experiments and 
the (correctness of the conclusions drawm therefrom. They have, ii^ addition, 
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a very large amount of executive work and supervision concerned with the organi¬ 
sation and carrying out of the methods adopted to carry o the extension work 
in their circles, the development of pure seed supplies, improved technique and 
the expansion of the use of better implements. 

At present each circle is divided into two sub-circles, each consisting of 
two or three districts. These are the charges of the Exrla-Assistant Directors. 
Their work is concerned witli the extension, primarily the organisation of demon- 
str^ition work in their circles. Ihey are in charge of Government seed and 
demonstration farms. They co-operate with the district authorities in organising 
agricLiItiual associations and attending their meetings, and with the co-operative 
movement in organising seed unions. They have to be sound, practical, tactful 
and helpful men. They are n valuable link between the expert and the farmer. 

They arc in turn helped by agricultural assistants. Some of these assistants 
are superintendeuts and overseers on Government farms: others work in the 
College. The majority are associated with extension work under the Extra- 
Assistant Directors, carrying out the scheme of work organised for each assistant's 
circle. At present, diere are only about two men per district and an assistant’s 
charge may iricbidc 400 to 500 villages. To facilitate work each assistant has 
two or more 'Fhi* useful body, many of them extremely capable 

practical men in the restricted lines of work for uhich they have been trained 
on Government farms, arc utilised portly in charge oi demonstration plots and 
partly in carrying out at the assistant’s direction pt ictical demonstrations from 
village to \illtige in new methods of cultivation or in the working and use of 
new iinplenicnlR. 

87. Mi’thods of extenston .—The ihiee great lines of improvement in agri¬ 
cultural extension are belter seed, which implies purer seed and heavier 
yielding seed of better quality, better tillage methods, and better implements. 

The di8co\ene8 of the laboratory and the breeding station, adapted to the 
needs of the cultivators on the experimental farm, are handed on to the grower 
partly by departmental efforts and partly by the use of private agencies. Those 
contributed by the department are as follows: — 

(1) Agricultural shows at farms or fairs. 

(2) Seed and demonstration farms. 

(3) Establishment and management of seed stores and implement depots. 

(4) Demonstration plots for definite puiposes. 

(5) Smaller f*rartical demonstrations from village to village, carried on 

by ngricullural assistants and their kamdars. Such demonstrations 
may include (a) the growth of a new type of seed as against an 
existing type on a cultivator’s plot, (h) the carrying out of some 
new form of agricultural practice, as the single plantation of paddy 
•seedlings or line sowing in area given to broadcuRting, (r) the use 
and handling of ploughs or the construction of a sugar boiling furnace 
and the like, (d) the treatment of seed. During the past year 
2,384 practical demonstrations of this kind were given in the villages 
of this Province. 

(6) The distribution of pamphlets, bulletins and the giving of lantern lec¬ 

tures. During the year as many as 4,743 bulletins were distributed 
or sold and 6J lectures given. 

These methods are not however in themselves sufficient, either to extend 
use of pure .seed and implements or to enable the department to get into touch 
with the bigger landowners. 

88. Seed njiirncics .—With regard to the first, the seed grown on the Gov¬ 
ernment farms does not go to the market nor is it sold to any buyer. It now 
goes out to a large body of certified pure seed ^rowinj^ farmers who in their 
turn multiply (he seed and sell it to the grower. During the past year, there 
were no less than 2.473 wheat seed farms, 931 paddy seed farms, 1,536 cotton 
seed farms, 280 yaar grain and 956 ground-nut seed farms working in concert 
with the department in this extremely important type of work. In several cases 
in the north of the Province, tahsil and circle associations took an interest in 
providing seed to their members. 

In the present year, the department is engaging In a big scheme,^ utilising 
ntaccavi seed loan to the value of one lakh so as to finance these ^associations, 
ihe associations will get their seed from approved seed farmers to the amount 
of the IcJlfin taken up on joint security. They will lend out the iced 
to the members of the association on 20 per cent interest, ue*, on iho 
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return ol the lent 4eed itock end 20 per cent added et herveit* After harvest 
the association* ^will pay 10 per cent of the loan plus 10 per cent interest in 
kind to Government. The seed returned less that needed to pay interest will 
be lent on the same terms next year. It is hoped that after ten years, the asso¬ 
ciations will not only be able to repay the capital and be in possession of seed 
stock equal to the value of the original loan, but will have in addition reserve 
funds for other forms of agricultural improvement. Co-operative societii^ in 
the wheat tract also deal in seed. The pure seed owned by sixty-five societies 
forming one union was- 600,000 lbs. this year, sufficient to sow an area of 
6,000 acres. 

Somewhat similar unions of seed farmers were at one time faij^ common 
in the cotton tract. A central seed farm received its seed from the Government 
farm and grew it. After ginning, this seed was taken by a group of farmers 
round the central farm and sown next year on their land. The union seed was 
then ginned and went on to the general seed market. This sound organisation 
is however not as ^rrevalent in the cotton tract as it used to be and, though 
single seed farms have inert.ised, unions have tended to decline. 'I he Co-opera¬ 
tive Depaiimcnt works in close touch w'ith the Agricultural Department in the 
organisation of these seed agencies and unions, many of which are registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act and are under the financial guidance of 
the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

8*). A i]ncuIlHi‘at asso? jafions.--District, lahsil and circle agricultural asso¬ 
ciations .iire the chief means adopted foi getting the bigger farrners interested 
in .igricultiiral work and i’l seeming their active co-operation. Ibese associa¬ 
tions vary very greatly in activity, some being very progressive, others almost 
moribund. 

(Originally they were formed by the ra^er haphazard selection of the bigger 
men without very close regard to their intciest in agriculture. Experience has 
shown that associations of this kind to be successful fl) must consist of practical 
agriculturists, (2) should be associated with an area connected with one or two 
definite problems, (3) must lend itself to the technical guidance of^ the department. 
'Fhe district associations were first formed, then the tahsil. 1 he circle associations 
are more recent. It has been found that on the whole, though a district asso¬ 
ciation here and there may be active, lahsil associations are more effective than 
distiicr ones and circle associations than tahsil. The tendency now is to develop 
the smalh I unit, with the intention of building up the tahsil association by elec¬ 
tion or representatives from the circles mid the district associations in like manner 
fiom the tahsil associations Tliis will take some time. Meanwhile, it must be 
acknowledged that very good work i-j done by many such associations. Seed 
expansion, as outlined above, i'i one, development of implement stores which is 
mostly in evidence in Ikrar is anothei; general interest in the work of the 
local demonstration farm, assistance in organising the programme of village 
demonstrations and active private use and demonstration of departmental sugges¬ 
tions in their own villages art others. 

The time may be looked forward to when each agricultural association will 
h.ive its own demonstration [lot, ns several have. On these wull be shown by the 
agricultural assiatani the improved methods to be introduced which the members 
will undertake to incorporate in their own activities. Such associations will get 
capital by selling seed, implements and manures and arranging for the marketing 
of members' crops. 

x^n active development of such associations would go far to reduce the labour 
of the department and to hasten the spread of a better general standard of 
agriculture. Recent reports go to show that a much wider interest is being 
taken in the activities of the department wdth each successive year. There is 
a very wide gulf fixed between the conditions in 1906 and those of 192(S. 

Chapter XIL—Research and Investigation. 

90.^ BolanU'iil research ,—The early work of the section w^as necessarily of 
n preliminary character, A considerable amount of valuable systematic work 
was <*nd a herbarium started which now contains over 3,000 specimens. 

Oarefuj botanical studies were made of the rices and juars of the Province. 

With the opening of the laboratories in 1915, a more active advance 
became possible with regard to economic research. Several rices were issued 
alter selection. A certain amount of attention w'as given to cotton as regards 
quality, length and strength of staple, but it was not till 1921 (hart the botanical 
section took over tim work seriously. The early attempts to improve local 
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cottons wore controlled by the Deputy Director of Agriculture of the southern 
circle. The pollinisition and cross fertilisation of juars received attention. 
During the War, the Botanist went on service and work passed from an active 
to a more or less dormant condition, though selection was continued in various 
species and gram in particular was improved. At the close of the War, pjlant 
breeding work again became active. Ground-nut, juar and cotton received 
increased attention. In both the former valuable strains have been isolated. In 
November 1923, the Botanist, assisted by the funds of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, began to concentrate very closely on cotton and since that date much 
valuable work has been done on this crop. Strains of local types have been 
isolated which are high yielding, good in staple and wilt resistant, and have 
been grown this year on a field scale with most promising results. Hybridisa¬ 
tion has been active. Several long staple strains ot promise are fixed. A second 
Botanist was appointed in 1925. He has taken over the organisation of the 
teaching work and the research work relating to the breeding of local wheats 
and the pulse crops and will investigate the fodder and grains problems of the 
Province. 

91. Ro^cum cotton. —In addition to the plant improvement work under the 

botanical staff, a gieat deal of variety testing and selection and hybridisation 

has been carried on by Deputy Dircctons on theii experimental farms and most 
of the improved crops now in general use have come from work of this kind 
The investigation of cotton was taken up by Dr. Ciousfon shortly after his 

arrival ‘n India and the common rniAtiire of cottons knov^n as jan was isolated 
into the six common types pievalent. The testing of these resulted in the 

separation of roseaai, which today provides the veed foi half a million and more 
acres in the cotton tract. Roseum may bo the subject of much hostile criticism 
at the t>rese;il day, but the fact remains that it is srill the most paying cotton which 
the cultivator, whose land is free of wilt, tan grow and its introduction has during 
the last 15 years brought many ciores of incien'>ed profit to the grower. 

Today a cotton of finer quality which will pa> the grow'er is re<tuiied. 
During the War, the Indian mills began to concentrate to a geater extent on 
better quality. But at this period the department had no botanist and hybridisa¬ 
tion requires v'cry close and expert ptrsonal attention. 'Ihe, cltisc research work 
going on today should lia\’c come into being some ten years ago and would 

have but for the breakdown caused by the War. '{he defect is being made good 
and when staple, as compared w’ith gitining | erceruage, comes into its ow»n, 
types to meet it will be there Ko^cani, ha\ing right well served its iJuy and 
generation, may then he refdaced. 

92. Jinpioi'cmcni of }uar, paddy and xchcat.— Another of these earlier samples 

of selection is found in two var ciies of vhich, .selected very early in 

the history of the department, still stand art as the best in common use on 
the fields of the many cultivatois to whom they have been introiiuced. 

Paddy has been improved and the chief varieties issued by the department 
and growai on its seed farms, originate from farm tests and selections. Wheat, 
particularly that of the north of the Pro\ ince and the plateau, is indebted for 
the new' varieties, some selections from local wheats, or imported mixtures, and 
some the outcome of hybridisation, which now cover thousands of acres in 
these areas, to the breeding w'ork at Powarkhera, At Adhartal, wheat breeding 
of intensive character is going on. Rust resistant and higher yielding types of 
even better quality have been bred which in their turn w’ill one day replace 
those w'hich now hold the field. 

93. .Sagmcanc,—Sugarcane is another example of a crop which has been 
improved almost entirely by work on Government farms. In this case it has 
been case of testing varieties from different areas from outside the Central Prov¬ 
inces. As a result the department has been, for some years past, differing dis¬ 
tinctly better yielding types of thin and thick cancs. Of late years, tbe products 
of the Coimbdtore Breeding Station have been under close comparative tests 
or* ,different farms in the Province and thcie is no doubt that the present 
varieties in no short time will give w’ay entirely to these new’ products of careful 
scientific work. 

94. General pKf^iress ,—It may be said that, perhaps wdth the exception of 

the lesser millets and some of the lesser grown oil-seeds and pulses, the department 
is in a position at the present day to provide the grower with higher yielding 
and higher quality and better suited varieties of nearly every crop commonly 
grown. • 

* % # # 
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Engineering and machinery improvement,—When the larjle areas grow¬ 
ing similar crops and owned by many small holders arc considered, the diflRculty 
of e^cciively putting into practice methods applicable to staple crops can be 
realised. At the present time it is a question of collecting data rather than a 
matter of effecting immediate improvement. This takes two forms:— 

(fl) the purchase and trial of eiristing implements and machinery and the 
testing of their suitability to local soils and economic needs; 

(h) the designing of implements based on either western or Indian models. 
The aim in the former type is simplification without sacrifice of 
efficiency and in the latter improvement of the local implement. 

In the early stages of development the first of these received a great deal 
of attention on Covernment farms. It is still carried out but possibly more 
with the exfiectation of adaptation than of direct introduction. 

Designing and sinipliricntion for loc d iiianufaclure and use were also taken 
up in the earlier days of development but have been much more to the front 
since the appointment of an Agricultural P'ngineer on the staff in 1920. In the 
earlier stages, ploughs were the implemenlh v,hich received the most^ attention. 
As a result of these direct trials, in some insiapccs assisted by alterations incor¬ 
porated into models by the makers after consultation with local officers, it has 
been possible to lay down for different soil conditions and economic requirements 
the correct type of plough for the v/uying local netds. Thus the cotton, wheat 
and rice tracts have each their specific type or type, of plough suitable for the 
conditions of each area. Tw'o other problems which received earlv attention 
on Ciovernmeni farms were hoeing and wdnnovxing, for both of which implements 
w’cre designed, which have been in steadily increasing deniand for many years 
and are both manufactured locally for their respective markets. 

Several other simpler machines adapted or dtsigned by the Agricultural 
Kngincer arc in use and are being made either at his shops or by Indian manu* 
biciuring firms to his designs. 


<><). Vioblcm of u}tpn<vtu,ii -Implement improvement is not by 

any means a simple rn.atler. Very few of the implements or machines to be 
seen today on a western show yard me of much use to the Indian ffK'ner as they 
stand, '['he greatest problem is the sm.all cultivator. Apart fiom the need for 
low first cost, simplicity and strength in the tool advocated, it must be remem¬ 
bered that, even if he can iccure the capital, the area of his farm reduces the 
effective duty of an implemctit and thus handicaps its economic introduction. 
He is accustomed to a general purpose implement. Most of western tillage 
machinery is specialised {..Hi on this account, even if capable of easier and 
better w'ork, is less adapted to hi', limited needs. The smaller cultivator is 
restricted to irnplemenis which cost little and of which the primary function is 
the direct improvement of the outturn of saleable material. On the farms of 
bigger men, labour and lime saxing machinery is growing in importance, for 
here the implements designed to suit w'estcrn conditions have a greater chance. 
But in these ih(>ugh .t certain degree of specialisation might have its 

advantages, greater siinplivity of design than that common in modern implement? 
is still essential, as neither they noi their labour have been brought up to under¬ 
stand the working of and care needed by modern machinery. Modern aids to 
easier handling, which are the chief feature of the later models, fend to rai^c 
the cost and to iiurea^je the chance of damage. Neither at the present juncture 
is suited to Indian conditions. The rapid increase in the sale of ploughs during 
the last four or five years is the outcome of, among other factors, the manu¬ 
facture in India of simple models, built on western lines including the main 
essentials rather than the later additions. Tliese Provinces have a considerable 
number of bigger farmers and landlords, the size of whose farms permits the 
^ployment of implements and machines suited to enterprise on a large scale. 
The fact thiJt there are 26 tractor outfits owned privately indicates this. The 
department has had both classes of demand in view. Though simplification 
and improvement wdll continue, experimental w’ork, ranging from investigriuon 
mm tractors and their outfits and oil-ettglnes and their stationary plants to the 
simplest of ploughs and hand tools, has provided the department with the means 
immediate needs and the wherewithal to advise and offer implements 
needs as may arise. The department, as a result of such investiga- 
demand for ploughs of various types, hoes, simple 
fodder-cutters, winnowers, cone-mills, sugar •boiling fur- 
aces, Simple threshing implements, oil-engines, water lifts of different patterns 
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and tractor outfits. It is alto in a position to supply when the demand ar^Si 
such implements as automatic seed drills, small power threshers, reapinn machines 
and larger scale tillage implements. 


Chapter XIIL—Extension. 

107. Vitltsation of the department's work by the cultivator ,—This is seen 
in one of three forms— 

(it) the incluijion at results arrived at on experimental farms in local 
agricultural practice and changes in technique which have been or 
are being effectively introduced; 

(h) the expansion of the areas under improved strains and new crops; 

(c) the expanbion of the use of more effective implements and machines. 

108 Changes in technique,-'Improvements in technique are brought home 
to the cultivator partly by observation of the work in progress on a seed and 
dcinonstiation farm but chiefly by the aid of the small demonstration plots, 
opened u> emphasise and illustrate new processes, and by actual demonstration 
by assisiants and kunuiars in the villages. Over 2,400 such demonstrations were 
gi\en during the past year. 

{a) TiUiiiic .—Better cultivation in all tracts has followed on the extension 
of the use of tfie inversion plough. In the cotton and wheat tract, its value in 
cleaning the land and in the removal of the deeper rooted xveeds is w’idely 
:ecc>gnised and comparatively small men come forward to hire the use of a 
tractor for this purpose when unable to do the work with their own bullocks. 
Ploughing in Berar a dozen years ago was a matter of rare occurrence. At 
the present day it may be said to be almost becoming geneial. 

(h) /'/aa/in^*.—One of the earliest improvement in cultivation which was 
demonstrated in the more backward rice tract was the transplanting instead^ of 
the broaclcristing of rice, and its subsequent cross ploughing termed hitsi. The 
campaign vva.s opened in 1906-07 when 20 acres were thu.s planted. By very 
steady efforts the area was by 1918-19 extended to 41,824 acres in Chhattisgarh. 
The area so treated in this part of the rice tract has, however, decreased since 
that date to :« little over half the figuie, 1 he process was proved to be paying, 
but it had to contend vith certain economic conditions, the chief being the 
extreme sub-division of the majority of the holdings, the general low pressure of 
population and low standard of living and the fact that the labour demanded 
for transplanting upset the even distribution of work over the other crops. At 
the fT-fseni clay, transplantafior in this area is to be found in those places where 
popii* rtion is denser rnd there is a greater tendency to consolidation. 

In c.^rmcciion with thi:; process of transplantation, the department advocated 
the use of single or double seedlings instead of bundles of 8 to 10 seedlings. In 
the Wainganga arc i of the rice tract, where the pressure of population is higher, 
transplantation as opposed to broadcasting has been common for many years* 
but was done in bunches. In (his area, the use of single seedlings with its 
attenda. t saving of 60 lbs. seed per acre and its higher outturn is rapidly replacing 
the old bunch method. It will not he many years befoie the old rnetnod of 
ulanfin,"^ is entirely superseded. In the north whore labour difficulties check 
tr.ansplantation, the drilling of seed is being introduced. 

Another direction of improvement is seen in the north of the Province. Up 
to a few years ago it was the almost universal practice to broadcast the seed 
of all crops (such as cotton and juar) sown during the monsoofi. Demonstra¬ 
tions in line sowing, using the country drills of the south of the Province* have 
been most effective and a very wide area is now sown by drill. With the use 
of the drill has followed the introduction of hoeing with bullock hoes. 

(() IHant protection ,—Smut in juar is an essential cause of loss. The uie 
of copper sulphate and later of copper carbonate as a preventative has been 
widely demonstrated and considerable quantities of this seed are now treated 
before sowing. Between 12,000 to 15,000 acres are estimated to have been pro¬ 
tected by copper salts distributed in the past year. 

id) 5//gifrcawt'.“-“Sugarcfine is a crop which has received a good deal of 
attention. Formerly it wa.s often sown in flat beds, frequently by trampling in 
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the whole canc. It was generally treated in a very extensive fashion. Demon^ 
stration has resulted in almost all the cane being nowadays sown in ridges and 
furrows and in the use of setts and, where setts were formerly used, the number 
of these used has been largely reduced. Cane in the past suffered from lack of 
manure. The .department has obtained effective rec(^nition of the value of 
the grov/lh of sann hemp as a preparatory green manure crop and has in other 
parts succeeded in causing an extensive use of cake or cake with ammonium 
sulphate, as a substitute for. or an addition to, a limited cattic-dung supply. 

Associated with this crop may be mentioned the marked economy effected in 
the boiling o( the juice by the wide introduction of a simple furnace, designed 

in this Province, which is very rapidly replacing the old country form, fhis 

furnace costs but Ks. 10 to construct but by its design the whole of the juice 
of an acre of cane can be boiled down without even the entire utilisation of 

its own racgasse. As in the old type of furnace the grower required to spend 

sometlung like Us. 50 on wood fuel per acre of cane, because the whole of his 
megassc was insufficient, the popularity of the new furnace is easily understood. 

109. introtlucintn of niw traps and pure varieties of seed ,—This is the 

direction in which iraproveinent has been the greatest, because it affects both 

rich and poor and is undoubtedly the easiest way of increasing farming profits 
as it demands but small capital outlay and does not clash with existing labour 
difficulty or other faetois. 

The fullest advantage of this improvement, however, cannot be taken without 
a corresponding rise in tlic standard of farming in that it is not iK>ssibIe to take 
off annually higher yields by growing more prolific strains without increasing 
the loss from the soil. Moreover, a higher quality and belter strains demand 
a better standard of tillage and manuring to give the best results. Improved 
technique and improved implements are necessary, if the full \ alue <J new 

crops and, still more so, better types of existing crops, are to yield th-ir full 
harvests. 


110. St etJ in. Jtiplii'u/f iti. -1 be organisation for seed multiplication has 
already been outlined. The seed i.s raised on the Government farms and thence, 
ns a rule, j>asses out to selected seed farmers, whose crops are visited by depart¬ 
mental officers or assistantj during the >ear. Seed distribution from Government 
farms on any scale began during the years 1912 to 1915 in the different tbcles. 
The methods adopted to increase this supply vaiy. With some seeds, as, for 
example, cotton, the supply is at certain centres taken up by uniOiis of growers 
situated in the ncighbourhoovl cd a primary private seed farm. In others, it 
is bought up by seed stores and sold to growers the following year. Another 
agency is the agricultural associations who, on receiving seed from a seed farm, 
issue this stock to their members, thus placing a much larger area undei the 
improved staple. 

Again, pinny seed farmers aie big men and, following the usual custom of 
the grain bmiiiess, lend a fair propoilion of their seed to their tenants. Anothci 
agency exist,* in the Norihein and Eastern Circles in the form of village unions. 
Iherc are small village societic& of cultivators. Here the ordinary village mix¬ 
ture has been or is being gradually replaced by better staples given by the 
department in exchange for contributions of ordinary seed stocks brought in 
by members of the unions. 


111. Difficulty of maintatninn pure seed.—The chief difficulty in the wav of 
establishing new varieties lies in maintaining the seed pure. Really effective 
departmental control ceases when the seed has been Issued from the Government 
seed to the seed farmer. The district staff, though visiting these, can only odvise 
the teed farrner to maintain the purity and can refuse to class a crop as sufficiently 
pure and suited for sale as such to the several secondary agencies mentioned, 
ootton IS particularlv difficult to keep pure, as cross fertilisation and bullocks 
tw with mixed seeds from the ginneries tend to cause admixture in the fteld. 
I lie t'^poval of the foreign plants may in extreme cases be an uneconomic 
proceeding for the grower and as such work demands attention and time, it is 
not infrequently shirked. Even when the crop is pure off the field, there is always 
a nsK ot mixture at the ginneries, unless the grower has bis owa ginning plant. 

wheat and paddy, there is less danger apart from carelessness 
of the grower at the time of threshing and this is as far as possible 
avoided by restriction to one variety on the farm, * 
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112. Introduction of new Ground-nut is probably the most tmporUnt 

new crop which owes its present position in the Province to the activities of the 
department. 'l'hoii^*h fifteen years ago it was practically unknown, yet today it 
is planted over at least 30,000 acres. It is in Berar a valuable rotational crop 
with cotton, replacing the less valuable pulses, and adds about Us. 15 per acre 
to the net profits of the grower. It has replaced considerable areas of the lesser 
millets in the plateau tract and it is found in increasing amounts in the Northern 
and still more so the Eastern Circles where it adds from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 to 
profit^; according to conditions. The spread of this crop would be much more 
general, were it not particularly susceptible to the ravages of the p^ and the 
jackal. The presence of the former pest almost entirely stops advance in certain 
districts. 

Another sti iking introduction was that of n variety of sesamum, introduced 
from Nagpur info the Noithern Circle some years ago where it has .almost 
1 ©placed the inferior indigenous types and given an additional profit of Rs. 3 
an acre. 

1 he introduction of indigenous varieties of sugarcane has had the effect of 
driving onl the older indigenous forms which were common twenty years ago 
and has inateriallv contributed towards the rise in the acreage of cane from 
18,000 acres, to which it had fallen, to the present 30,000 acres. The new canes 
add from Rs. 3l) to K&. 50 per acre to the value of the product. 

113. Jwlynn cil vartclics of ouHnaiy siAfytes, — Of these, some are the products 

of selections from indigneons types, other selections from varieties of like species 
from elsewhere in India, w’hile others agair. aie tlie outcome of hybridisation. 

With regald to the chief staples—cotton, wheat and rice—the figures shown 
below, which are taken from the last annual icpojt, give some idea of the 
number of seed farms, the amount of seed which the department knows to have 
been disiiibiitcd and the acreage growing pure or apino.\imafe pure new types. As 
for cotton, these last two figuies aie probablv fairly correct, but for w’heat and 
paddy, particuhuly the formei, the figures of the acreage under improved seed 
is certainly veiy much below what it acrually i', ns the returns only refer to 

•seed farm areas. As a very large propoition of the .seed from these areas is 

utilised as seed through one or other of the secondary agencies already mentioned, 
the actual acreage um’er improved seed is piobably three to four times the 
amount definitely known to the department. 


— - 

1 

i 

Wheal. Rice. , (loilon. 

,lu‘r. 

i 

Ground¬ 

nut. 

i i 

1 Other 
i crops. , 

i 1 

Total, 

Number of piiv.ite 
sec<i fauns. 

< * ) 

1 2,m i 9,11 i 1,.S361 

280 ! 

1 

1 956 

1 i 

492 

6.668 

Quantity of seed 
distributed (in 

maunds). 

j 70,008 ; 45,123 > 51,24'.' 

' 1 . i 

' ) 

3,763 

65,080 i 

i 

1 

1 

j 12,914 


183,086 

Appioximnlc area; 
in acres sow'iij 
with improved) 
j-eed. 1 

125.138) 108,037 1511,^01 ; 

1 ; 

! 1 1 

! 28,691 

i 

2,554 

844,424 


As an indication of the probable accuracy of these estimates, it may be 
I '>‘ed that, in the wheal tract, the sample now being offered in the principal 
markets is about 90 p.er cent pure compared with 60 to 65 per cent pure ten 
ycais ago. Again, a cross wheat issued to the public only three years ago w 
in such great clcni'n.<l that it has already acquired a trade name which means 
that it is corning into the markets in sufficient quantities for commercial pur- 
pose.s and separate shipment. It may be safely slated that the actual area under 
improved wheats in the Noithern Circle and plateau, where the greatest concen¬ 
tration on the crop has taken place, is nearer 400.000 acres and that of paddy 
in the Piovince is about 250,000 acres. 

114. Profils^ for types recommended,--Rosenm is the principal cotton itHl 
grown on the Government seed farms of the cotton tract and on Its associated 
private seed^ farms. In comparison with (he ordinary jari mixtures, it brings 
to the grower an extra profit of from Rs. 7 to Rs. 10 per acre, 
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Of bai 4«vend ^pet iii dwtribtiUon growth* Five 

in common tm are 4ire<^t local imlecthma^ four are croM^bredt sn vdilch yield 
and runt resistance arcv the chief "characteristics and one has heeii derived from 
Puta. The increased value to the grower of these wheats over the ordinary 
types is not less than lU. S per acre. 

The chief varieties df paddf recommended by the department have for the 
m^t part bttn derived f>y plant to plant selection from among the best iwov- 
tncial paddies. The ihcreate in yield in paddy by the use of improved teed 
if about 14 per cent and the grower benefits to about the same extent per acre 
as in wheats Seed improvement has undoubtedly added very considerably to 
the potential wealth of the cultivator. The total value exceeds by many times 
the total annual cost of the Agricultural Department to Government. Indeed 
the total net cost of the department for ten years is certainly less than half the 
gross additional profit which better seed has made possible. 

115, Implement extension .—^The rate of e^ansion of the use of improved 
implements has been remarkably rapid since 1950. It would have been greater 
hut for the increase in cost. The expansion has been ^reetest in ploughs. One 
of the reasons for this lies in the fact that they are being made in considerable 
ouantittes by Indian firms and are put on the market at 80 to 100 per cent less 
man imported ploughs at a cost closely equivalent to that of the pre-war imported 
plm^. 

The following figures illustrate the expansion of this line of development 

Average annual sale 
of implements and 
spare parts. 

No. 


1906---10 

1912—17 

1922—26 

The principal implements in demand during the last 


352 

2,100 

10,014 

season were— 


Sitmher of implements and parts of implements sold. 


Ploughs. 

! 

Cane 

mills* 

‘ 1 

: Fodder- 
1 cutters. 

Akola 

hoes. 

! 

Other im-i 
plements. | 

1 Spare 

1 parts. 1 

Total 

number. 

4.274 j 

199 

f 

31 j 

678 

396 

4.456 

10,034 


Hiese figures refer only to sales from farm and association depfits. In addi¬ 
tion. several firms have agents in Nagpur and make direct sales to the public. 

116. Agency for supply of implcmetUs. —^The original agency, and still one 
of the principal ones, is the implcineiit depOt on Government farms. Originally 
there were two. At the present day each experimental and teed farm baa its 
de{^t. The working capital involved is Rs. 80,000. Agricultural awoctations, 
however, particularly in Bcraf, have b^un to take up the sale and distribution 
of implements which are in demand. This activity is one of the factors which 
counts towards the larger number shown as sold in this circle. There are at 
present 3^, shops financed by share capital provided by these agricultural atto« 
ciations in the Western Circle. The total capital thus invested is over Rs. 65,000. 

The principle of getting tahsil associations to stock implements is being 
extended in ouicr areas and will shortly be general in the wheat tract. The 
popuiarlaatton of implements is largely die outcome of village to village demon** 
Stratton^ and Is also assisted by organised ploughing matches. In the Western 
Circk, increasing activity is shown by the large business done by assoctationt 
in <lhe hiring out of ploughs^ to smaller men who are unable to buy or whote 
acreage is too smalt to permit of economic ownership. During the past year, a 
thousand ploughs were let out on hire in the Western Cirm. Assuming ten 
acres, of work per plough# a reasonable esdmater one finds that 10,000 acres, 
which would otherwise not^ have been worlmd, have been ploughed, 

117, Ty^es of impleiHenU sold .—^Ploughs of different kinds are the, chief 
imj^kmentt sold at present. Sugarcane mtlfs' are another type which have estab« 
iiihed themselves on their merits. The threenrcdler Iron amk extract about 20 
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per dent more juice than the older country mills which at the present day ere 
rapidly becoming extinct. A sugar mill pays its cost whhin a couple of years. 
Three-lined bullock hoes are in steadily increasing demand in die monsoon 
sown crop areas. 

In the wheat tract, winnowers are now so well known as to scarcely need 
demonstration. A simple aid to the threshing of the crop which reduces the 
cost on the threshing floor considerably, the “Olpad thresher** is selling in 
increased numbers. 

In addition to agricultural implements there has been a marked change, in 
the last fifteen years with regard to the utilisation of power plants, whether 
oil-engines or tractors. As stationary engines, they have been utilised in working 
Muall ginning plants and for lifting water. 'IVactors were first introduced on 
the College farm in 1919. There are now thirty privately owned and operating 
in general cultivation. Most of these outfits have been secured on taccavi loans. 


Chapter XIV.—Cattle Iinproveraent. 

118. The need for improved livehloch ,— 1 lie improvement of cattle must 
continue to be one of the chief aims of agricultural research, as, for all time, 
they are likely.to be the only important source of agricultural fjower. The 
number of cattle in the Province as compared v\ith acres under cultivation was— 

Plough cattle. Acres cultivated. 

In 1908-09 ... 4,709,000 28,052,000 

In 1924-25 ... 4.425.000 28.114.000 

These figures for plough cattle are not entirely reliable, as they include, at any 
rate in the rice tracts., a large number of entirely worthless stock but are suffi¬ 
cient to illustrate the dependence of the country on the bullock. 

It will be noted that the area to be cultivated has risen to a greater extent 
than the power available. It must also be realised that improvement in tillage 
processes, such as the extension of the use of inversion ploughs, call for more 
power than did the older forms of tillage. The exi>ansion of better cultivation 
is thus dependent on, if not more working animals, at any rate better ones. 

The very general complaint of the deterioration in work stock is probably 
justified. Except in one or two areas, there has never been anything related to 
breeding. The deterioration is attributed by some to a reduction of the grazing 
lands owing to expanding cultivation but this h only true in n very small degree. 
At the present time, the best stock is found wheie grazing it least and the worst 
where there is most of it. 

119. Distribution per cultivated acre in different tracts ,—The following 
appioxiinates to the acreage dealt with per pair in different tiacis: — 

llerar 20, Nerbudda 11, Vindhyns 9, 

Rice tracts 4 to 5. 

In the first named the cattle depend on field grown fodder, the stalks of 
the juar crop, which is stall-fed. Roughly about two acres of juar is grown per 
head of livestock in the cotton tracts. In the last they depend on grazing, 
assisted by rice straw. In the cotton tract the bullocks are bigger and better, 
and as compared with the wheat tract the work is lighter. This tract keeps little 
which is not of active use. On the other hand, in the rice tract free, grazing 
and cheap grass has led to a custom of judging social position by the numb^ 
of head owned rather than by their individual utility, with the result that 
the effects of poor environment and bad climatic conditions are intensified by 
the existence of herds out of all proportion to the amount of grass available 
or the needs of cultivation, if measured in capable, even if small, animals. In 
Chhattisgarh, the herds kept are an actual source of economic loss, instead oft 
as they might w^ell be. village assets. Many villages with large her^ actually 
buy a very considerable number of their plough cattle from outside the village. 
These herds exist chiefly as providers of fuel, 

' Apart from the need to improve stock by breeding, the need for art improve- 
nient in the feeding of the animal is obvious, as it Is only by making the beat 
use of resources in this that any effective or lasting value in breeding can be 
expected. Hence the problem is twofold, to improve the type of ammal and 
to ,)inauce 4he citltivator to feed it better. 
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120* Catih^hrtedin^early developments, first bree4in| operations in 
the Provinces began at Nagpur in 1901 with the establishment of a herd of Caolao 
cattle. This was followed in 19(^ by the opening of a cattle-breeding farm 
attached to the Government farm at Powarkhera (Northern Circle)* The herd 
established was the Malvts from Central India. Subsequently three small herds 
of local animals were started in the rice and cotton tracts. The College Dairy 
herd was started in 1912. Dairying began at Telinkhert about the same time, 
btft there w*as no real breeding for higher milk production till 1919, when the 
first steps to establish a pure herd of Sahiwal were taken. The early progress 
in cattle improvement was not striking. The herds were in charge of Deputy 
Directors already overburdened with the demands of big circles and unable to 
give that close attention which breeding work demands. 

121. Present day conditions, —At the present day, there are nine cattle>breed> 
ifig farms. In addition to these there are two dairy farms, both at Nagpur. 

Prior to 1923, each Deputy Director was in charge of the cattle-breeding 
farms in his own circle and these farms with one exception were attached to 
either a seed and demonstration or an experimental farm. These farms carried 
breeding herds varying from 60 to 100 head of cows; the breeding herd was 
kept with the object of producing pure bred bulk of the chief breed in the 
district. 

From 1923 a whole-time officet was put in charge of cattle-breeding operations; 
and at present two farms are under his direct control. The other farms he 
visits twice or thrice a year for th*' purposes of classification of cattle; be 
advises the Deputy Director of Agriculture as to which animals should be sold 
ofT and ns to scales of feeding, etc. In nearly every case it has been found 
that the herds maintained on these farms were far too large for the grazing area 
available and the allotments f<#r maintenance. Many of the cows were suffering from 
old age and inbiee^iiig. owing to the impossibility, in certain cases, of getting 
a change of bloo\l by purchasing pmc bred biilU in districts where nearly all the 
cattle were very mi.u‘d. 

With the exception of the three cat lie-breeding farms in the Eastern Circle 
and one in the Northern (nrcle (at which pure bred Malvis are reared), all the 
cows on the other caltle-bieeding (arms have been crossed with Sahiwal bulls 

with the intention of furthei grading. All herds have been reduced to not more 
than 30 breeding cows and no cow is kept over the age of ten yeais. 

122. Thv Gilt hi (huhi is the only one cattle-breeding farm capable 

of carrying more than 30 fread of breeding stock. This fatm now carries 60 
breeding cows of the Gaolao breed, (he only really definite breed of value native 
to the Province, .and this number can be increased to 80 in the near future but 
tliat will represent the maximum pos.sib!e. The young bulls from this herd are 
pure bred Gaolao and arc sold al the age of two and a half years. For animals 
of this breed there is a keen demand and they fetch an average price of Rs, 250 
to Rs. 300 per head. 

123. 7'ltf Trlinkhcri tVuM.- On the dairy farm at Tclinkheri there wms in 

1919 a herd of twenty*one cows of various breeds which g.ave a total of 14,fXKl lbs. 

of milk per annum. Since that date steps have been taken to create a herd of 
pure bred Sahtwal (Montgomery) cows, which ^o^v number tw^enty-slx animals 
in milk and give a total of 60,000 lbs per annum. 

124. Difficulties /<>i the Easlcrji Circle.—In the Eastern Circle the cattle- 
breeding problem is one of considerable difficulty. The climatic conditions are 
unfavourable, (he country grows nothing but rice, the people are poor and the 
native cattle arc small and for the most part of inferior quality. Here on the 
cattle-breeding farms the local Chhattisgarhi cow has been crossed w4th the 
Malvi. The resulting first cross wm an improvement on the local cattle as 
regards size and bone, but the country is tor> poor to maintain a big anim.-d 
such as would result from further use of Maivi blood and it is noticed that in 
the second generation these crosses if inbred arc no bigger ihan the original 
<%hattUgarhi animal. 

^ 125, Need for exJ!eimon,—The total number of breeding bulls of all kinds 
which the department can noy i^sue from all its farms does not, bn an average. 
ei;ceed 4() per annum. This is not a sufficient number to make any appreciable 

m p in the near future; it is, moreover, highly undesirable to issue cross- 
ulls as at present produced at most sfations, even though these arc an 
improvement on the local animal. 
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The itage ha« not yet been reached of produemg a dilal purpose breed 
which win meet rural needs and which will breed true, althoti^ experiments 
in this direction are bein^ continued. The use of the Sabiwal in gradind op in 
the Western Circle farms, though likely to provide a better milking lemale, will 
probably not create the active powerful bullock demanded by the lota! needs 
of this tract. 

126. Extension scheme proposed ,—^To meet this need for extension, a scheme 
is under consideration for the transference or extension of the present breeding 
farms to larger areas, for the provision of two forest areas which will support a 
large size herd of selected' local cows to he graded up by the use of pure bred 
bulls, and for the conversion of the present small area farms into local sale 
depdts. Concentration on a special breed is proposed in each aren.^ In addition 
the pure bred herd of Sahiwal will be developed at the Telinkheri Diary farm and 
will prmdde bulls for use in urban nnd semi-urban areas in the improvement 
of the milk supply. The small herds, at Adhartal in the north and at the 
College Dairy farm, v^here experiments, at the first named in crossing the 
Malvi and Sahiwal and at the latter in blending Ayrshire with Indian blood 
are in progress, will be continued, as at each place an attempt is'being made 
to create dual purpose breeds suited to local needs. 

The development of this scheme is dependent on obtaining forest areas which 
should be a matter of no difficulty and on a more liberal budget allotment for 
cattle-breeding than now exists. Till the slock on the proposed large scale grade 
breeding areas reaches a sufficient standard of purity, the males will go on to 
the market as bullocks and the bulls from the pure bred herds will be utilised 
for meeting the demands of the existing premium bull scheme. When a 
condition of sufficient purity is reached in the grade herds, it will then^ be 
possible to concentrate on the improvement of the village cattle population, 
area by area, as is now done in the Punjab. When this stage is reached, it 
should be possible to put out 300 hulls per annum. 

127. The fodder problems ,—The fodder problem is almost more difficult 
than the breeding one. A number of possible fodder crops have been tried on 
Government farms but without very marked success except in the case of 
herseem, the use of which is restrict^ to irrigated areas, and some varieties of 
sorghums. Investigations are, however, still in progress. The use of fodder 
ciilrters in the jtiar growing tracts as a means of making a better use of thpe 
supplies has been advocated and their use is extending. Attempts are being 
made to encourage the preservation of monsoon fodders in the form of ensilage; 
but a good deal of work has yet to be done before this will be adopted. 
Practically all the straws of arable seed grown crops are consumed by stock. 
There is no waste in this respect. Though t!\e growth of special fodder crops 
it advocated, economic conditions, such the size of the holdings, absence of 
fence protection, the comparatively recent rise in the value of cattle and the 
belief in grazing tend to react against such means of stock betterment. 

Experimental work has been started on the improvement of grass lands hut 
they still arc in their infancy. It has been proved that even spear grass, if 
taken early enough, provides quite a good bay. The difficulty, however, in 
cutting this and other grasses, at a time when their feeding value would be 
best, lies in the fact that this season coincides with that in which there is the 
greatest demand for labour on arable land. 

The cattle of villages near the forests and those owned \^y large malguzan 
or professional breeders and ghi sellers largely rely on forest grazing. In some 
areas, the villagers cut and stack their grass. But, except in a few districts, the 
forests are not scattered about in blocks among the cultivated areas and this 
makes cutting, storing and carting difficult. 

128. Suggestions for improvement,—The only general means in the future 
of increasing the fodder supplies are— 

(1) the encouragement of stall feeding and the extension of heavy pro¬ 

ducing fodder like the sorghums into areas where they cm be grown, 

(2) the^ extension of irrigated fodders in the rice tracts, largely dependent 

on the facilities which the Irrigation Department can provide, 

(3) development of the baling of hay, cut in forest areas, and its transport, 

(4) id certain areas, a reduction of locally worthless animals which con¬ 

sume the limited supplies available. 

# * # # , 
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CHAPTiSit XVI.—Agricultural Education. 

* , •* * * 

138* Outlines of the decree eourse.-^’The ColleiJe degree course opetw ivith 
|tgrfdulttire« survey, madiematics and Englbh. Agriculture deals in tfs early 
stagea with elementary agriculture, geology and climatology, soils, the principles 
of tillage and manuring, the technical handling of the main farm crops from 
seedling to harvest, and a study of th'i simpler impiements. Practical agricMltuic 
is directed to the above and extends to about ten hours per week. 'Ihc first 
elemients of chemistry and Iwtany Are introduced towards the end of the year. 

In the second year, agriculture includes a detailed study of farm and girden 
crons, the elements of animal husbandry and dairying and farm accounts and 
further studies of machinery. The time given .to mathematics and survey is 
slightly reduced and the time given to chemistry and botrmy increased. 

The second year practical agriculture, apart from the time rpven 
to agricultural engineering, takes up about ten and a half hours per week in three 
perif^s. The class is to three sections which are engaged in turn on field crops, 
garden crops and irrigation work and animal husbandry. These students work 
a farm of ihrir own of about 10 -12 acres on which they grow the local 
field crops on commercial lines. Work is done co-operati'-ely under the 
supervision of an assistant. The land, implements and bullocks are supplied b> 
the Principal m landlord. The class undertakes to make certain retnrrs of 
fodder crop and to carry out land improvement in lieu of rent. The area has 
a fixed cropping scheme, n predominant main cron supported by subsidiary crops 
Cultivation records and accounts are kept by the class. The field work is do'tc 
by them and they take the profits. In favourable years, as much as Rs. 470 have 
been received. 

In the third and fourth years, mathematics and English are discontinued. 
Agriculture takes on a strong economic bi.'is, with advanced studies in tillage, 
manuring, irrigation and animal husbandry and agricultural engineering. The 
lime given to botany and chemistry is maintained and \etcrinary science and 
entomology are introduced. Practical agriculture, though keeping a student in 
touclb w*ith fcchnitjuc, is directed chiefly to management. In addition, the third 
year is trained in field experiment.al work and the students of the fourth year are 
each allotted a simple subject for investigation on which they produce a thesis 
at the end of the year. 

The two-year course, neglecting direct science, ns such, with the exrcnrinn 
of a short troursc on farm pests, follows, on the whole, lines of the first two 
year* of degree course. 'Fhe students take, in addition to the subjects mentioned 
in the first year of this course, first aid and practical carpentry and hlncksmitby. 
They have more time for piactical ngriculiiire. 

139. O'ucits of the <ro»rJr.5. These courses have been dtsii^iicd to meet 
the needs of three groups, who may rightly be expected to come to nn Agiicul- 
tura! College: — 

(1) the sons of landowners, whose chief function should In' the control of 

their estate, 

(2) would-be teanhers. investigators or Government officials assoi iatcd 

with the land, 

(3) the two-year coursc -thc sons of the belter class cultivators whose 

earlit'r education has not attained to matriculation standard. 

140. The utiimdwn of training .—The Agricultural Department recruits men 
for its upper subordinate service from the degree course men and for its lower 
sul^rdinate from the two-year certificated men. In cases w^here advanced Kpecial- 
ised study is necessary, graduates can and do proceed to Pusa or Hang'dore for 
pst*gradwate work. Practically all the men employed in the department have 
been through the College. A mimber of men trained at this College aic 
mnployed, under Government, in agricultural work in other parts of India. 
Others are private estate managers. 

I4|, Expectatiom from The number who have sfone hack lo 

manage their own land is not as great as could lue wished, though they arc by 
no A^na lacking. It is believed that affiliation to the University ^u’ll lend to 

the number who take agriculture for this last purpose. The social 
status cr^erred by the degree of a University is greater than that attnined by the 
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licentiate of an unattached coUc|Se« Arti and law have not Infrequently been 
taken by the sons of the bijiger landowners on this account and several have 
preferred to go to Poona instead of the local Agricultural College for the same 
reason. 

Though a number of good men have passed through this College in .the last 
twenty years, the recruitment till recently has on the whole been from those who 
have just managed to pass a matriculation examination and the general level of 
mental attainment has been too low for the standard aimed at in the full degree 
(diploma) course. This it is hoped will be rectified by affiliation. 

The University, in its turn, stands to gain by affiliation with a fully equipped 
and well staffed institution investigating and teaching a subject of primary import¬ 
ance to 80 per cent total population. 

142. Restdts ,—Since 1916 the certificate has been awarded both to the 
certificate class and to the men who were taking the diploma class on the results 
of the intermediate examination at the end of the second year. Only the men 
who attained a first class certificate standard were permitted to take the last part 
of the diploma course. An average of eight men attained this each year. The 
average number qualifying for the certiheate is eighteen and for the diploma 
is five. 

The College Is strictly residential. The Hostel is capable of holding 115 
students and is at present full. In the selection of candidates, relationship to 
agriculture, educational qualifications and physical ability are considered on 
deciding admittance. Students whose field work and industry are unsatisfactory 
are not kept. The College and Hostel are well placed in regard to the farm, 
gardens, veterinary hospital and laboratories. It is well equipped in all sections 
at the present day. ^ 

The College gives practical short courses in animal husbandry and dairying, 
at which several men haNc been trained and the agricultural engineering section 
holds short practical courses in oil-engines and tractor management. 

143. Rural education—(General policy ^—Since 1917, when the Covernment 
of India emphasised the necessity for affording increased facilities for vocational 
training the subject of agricultural education has been constantly under discussion. 

Generally speaking, the educational policy of Government has supported 
every attempt to bring primary education more in harmony with rural surround¬ 
ings and to give it a rural bias, but it has not been found practicable to embark 
upon any general course of direct agricultural instruction. In 1918, a liaison 
officer from the Agriculture Department was appointed to assist the Education 
Department in the adaptation of text books to rural needs and the development 
of nature study and to organise agricultural vocation classes for teachers. 
Experiments in individual schools, by local bodies or individuals, in the direction 
of direct agricultural training, especially in the neighbourhood of Government 
farms, where the farm staff could be utilised, have been welcomed. This policy 
has been supported by the opinion of the Curricula Committee appointed in 1921, 
which definitely advised against specialised vocational training in ordinary 
schools, and of the Vocational Training Committee appointed in 1922 which 
expressed the same opinion, but considered that agriculture might be introduced 
experimentally as an alternative to hand w’ork into rural middle schools. 

144. Experiments in direct agricultural instrucliov .—Certain attempts have, 

however, been made to meet the demand that definite agricultural itittriiction 
should be imparted in rural schools. The most important of these was the 
opening of two schools in the year 1918-19, one in the wheat tract and the 
other in the rice tract. These schools were originally designed with the idea 
of taking, from the upper standards of the middle school, sons of culttvators, 
who under normal conditions would, on leaving the middle school, rettirn to 
their land and of giving them a finishing education largely agricultural but includ¬ 
ing some general education on lines applicable to their profession, Teachent were 
secured from the Education Department and were speically trained at the A||rlcul- 
tural College. They were helped by agricultural assistants attached to the latips. 
At first there seemed to b^ a future for these schools and m the result of 
propaganda a certain number of rural boys came forward but attendance soon 

fell away and interest declined. The school in the rice tract is now closed. Its 

establishment in a backward tract was probably a fuistake, in that the people 

among whom it was placed had yet to learn the advantages of better methods. 

The echool in the wheat tract has been gradually changed from a vocational to 
a pre-vocatioha! school and is now, to all intents, a vernacular midi^e school, 
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taking boys from the hith to ei^htb atafulardi, and {^soviding a course which 
replaces elementary science, drawing and history by agriculture and survey and 
gives the boys two hours per morning on the farm* In this form it s|iows signs 
of pioviitg popular among the better class cultivators and landowners of its 
locality. 

The objection to the older form was that the school led nowhere. Sons 
of the better class agriculturists could not pass on to higher education of any 
kind, while those whose sons were destined to return to Sieir father's land had 
yet to learn that their boys gained anything of value from such a schoOb In 
its pi^esetu form, the restriction on advance is removed and the boy continues 
to live among rural surroundings. 

Another type has been an attempt to start purely agricultural classes for 
the cultivator's sons whose general elementary education was over. The first 
effort was made in 1‘122 at the A kola farm in the cotton tract, generally the 
most advanced in the Provinces, and the class was intended to cater for the 
needs of Berar. A few students tut tied up but there was but little enthusiasm 
and after a yeai it was discontintied. The defects lay in the fact that the farm 
selected, though the main farm in the tract, is of really a specialist type and was 
not under the officer directly responsible for the class. Again, the boys came 
from too great a distance. The expeiience gained as a result of the malguzari 
class had not been utilised. 

Similar seasonal agricultural classes to be held on the local seed and demon¬ 
stration f}*rms of two other districts in Berar are under consideration and in one 
of these particularly, there has been an active demand for such training. 

Another type has taken the fprrn of short courses of practical work on 
Goveruiiient farms, usually to train cultivators "or servants of big landlords, on 
special lines of work, such as transplanting and the like. 

The last type tried has been nn attempt to give the pupils of an ordinary 
rural vernacular middle school three or tour hours a week in practical agriculture 
on a departmental demonstration plot near the school. I'hts simple form is 
about to be extended, where possible, in co-operation with the Educational 
Department. 
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RepHes to tiie Questlomtafre. 

Question 1.-—RESEARCH*'^(a) (i) That this money available in the .frovincea 
IS insufficient to meet the full reijuirements of agricultural research nia^ be 
considered an established fact. Such bein^i the case, the funds which Provincial 
Governments can devote to this beneficent, but not always obviously remuner¬ 
ative, work need to be supplemented from outside sources. At the same time 
it must be reco^tnised that Agriculture is a Transferred subject for the develop¬ 
ment of which each Province is responsible to itself and assistance xrom^ a 
source outside the Province should be given in such n manner that this 
responsibility is unimpaired. 

I suggest that the formation of a central fund or funds is essential and 
the success which has followed the work of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
leads to the conclusion that similar plans could be adopted for other main crops. 
This fund could be provided by a cess on the exports of w'beat, rice, oti-aeeds 
and cakes, hides, bones, etc., and also on such quantities of these articles as 
are supplied to mills in India for local consumption. From the Annua] Statement 
of the Sea-borne Trade of British India with the British Empire and Foreign 
Countries for the fiscal year tMiding Slst March 1925, the following figures of 
exports are taken: — 


Wheat. 

Rice. 

Oil-seeds. 

Hides. 

Bones. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1'ons. 

Tons. 

1.289.31S 

2,200.973 

1,328.456 

55,588 

68,279 


Even fixing the cess at such a^noderafe rate as eight annas per ton the total 
sum which would accrue amounts roughly to wheat Rs. 6,45,000, rice Rs. 11,00,000, 
oil-seeds Rs, 6,46,000, hidcN Rs. 27.800 and bones Rs. 34,000- A higher rate 
could be charged for hides and bones and a lower for crops which give only a 
relatively small weight of produce per acre. The figures given above only form 
a rough guide to the amount of money which might be available and would 
need careful moderation and adaptation to the various crops. The low rate 
proposed would have only a very small effect on the profits of the actual 
cultivator. 

For the administration of the fund, 1 propose that a number of sub or 
crop committees should be formed dealing with the main crops such as wheat, 
rice, oil-seeds, fibres and also with animal husbandry. Ihese committees should 
be composed of representatives of the growers, the trade and agricultural officers, 
each under its o\^n president, thus following the organisation of the Indian 
Central Cotton (A)mmit!ee but the individual^ committees might be smaller in 
number than the piescnt cotton committee. Jilach Province growing a sufficient 
area of a particular crop to make it one of the main agricultural interests 
of the Pro\incfc should be represented on the crop committees. The total fund 
to be allotted to reseaich might be controlled by a Research Fund Committee 
under the Government of India and composed of the presidents of each sub 
or crop committee with an officer appointed by the Government of India as 
PrcAiderU and such other members as the Government of India might appoint. 
The animal husbandry committee would have the same status as the crop 
conjinittees. 

? he President of each buh-committee would secure from the central fund 
a gr. it of money to be devoted to his particular subject, i.e., wheat, cattle im¬ 
provement, fibres, etc. 'Fhe procedure to be adopted in allotting funds to various 
Piov'inces might be on the following broad lines. Any Province wishing to 
secure a grant of money from the central fund would submit a detailed scheme 
of the work it proposes to undertake. This scheme would be considered by 
the Research F^und Committee. On approval or modification of the scheme 
by this committee an allotment of funds could be made. Further, if from its 
knowledge of work being carried on in other Provinces, the Research Fund 
Committee considered that development should take place on similar lines in 
any Province then it could make a grant for the purpose to that Province 
providing that proper arrangements for the utilisation of such a grant were mgde. 
Under these proposals the Central or Research Fund Committee would have 
powers of control, scrutiny and allotment while the provincial authority would 
he responsible for carrying out the work. When once a grant hiwi been made 
•ifid subject^ to an annual progress report, a Province would be given free 
financial control over any grorit allotted to it. The arrangements as at present 
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in iorci^ with tljwt Indiaii C^tral Cotton Cott^rnUlee ate too complicated and 
wooM *oo time^aWrbing Jor extenaiofi to: the work of a, number of other 
miiUr committees^ If the staff employed in a Province were found insuffideni 
lo. deal with the prtilems confronting iL then additi9nal workers should be 
obtained and paid for from the itrant made to the Province, As suitable mcr 
me not, always easily obtainable* it minht be cfoirable for a staff reserve to be 
maintained by the Government of frdia at Pusa or elsewhere but when once 
an officer has been sent to work in :» Province, he should be under the entire 
control of the Directoi of A/^ricullnre in that Provinc 

(ii) The provision for veterinaiy research in this Province in my opinion, 
it insufficient. At present acconunoJation is provided in the Agricultural 
Hosearch Institute. Not onlv is this in itself very meagre biu the rooms occupied 
by the Veterinary Department are badly needed by the Agricultural Department 
to allow for proper expansion. 

A Provincial Veterinary Reset^rch Institute is, I consider, absolutely essentia! 
so that our efforts to improve the cattle of the Province may not be handicapped 
by present diseases which might be .orevented or controlled. 

(/)) The Department of Agriculture in the Central Provinces should, I consider, 
have a special Statistical Omcer ard Rconomist added to its staff. He would 
deal with such subjects as co-operative marketing and general rural economics 
while at certain sensops he be emploj’ed in analysing statistical data 

concerning the yields </ agricultural produce, The need for such an officer 

has frer'uently )»een expressed {vide Resolution- Noi*. Vf, Vfi and X of the 

Proceeding's of the Boaid of Agricr’ture in India held on 2l8t January 1924). 

The status of the proposed Agricultural Fconomisf should he similar to that 

of the officers at present in the I.id»an Agi cidtural Service. 

In view of the recognised intrortance of agricultural bacteriology, the section 
of the department which deals with this subject should be expanded. At present, 
we have one assistant only, who ii in the Provincial Agricultural Service and 
subordinate to the Agricultural Chemist. The work to he done is more than 

he can manage single handed As the Mycological Section has been separated 
from the Botanical and an independent Imperial Serv' c officer placed in charge, 
so ! consider the importance of the Bacteriologist's wo'^k demands that be 
too should l>t’ able to develop his section on a wider basis with an increased 
staff and independently of the Chemical Section. The position of the Agii- 
cultural Bactcriologi'st in the department should he similai to that of the 
Mycologist and other sectional officers. 

In this connection, reference may be made to Resolution No. I of the 
Proceedings of the lioard ot Agriculture held at Pnsa on Ist December 1919 and 
Resolution No II of the Proceedings of the Bangalore meeting held in Januarv 
1921. 

ii) Research on the following subjects ts not at present rece'ning as much 
attention as their importance demands; — 

(i) Major crons such as oil-seeds, small millets and fibres. This w'ould be 
taken in hand if the botanical staff were increased, 

(ii) This department has no Soil Physicist. All teaching in the subject 
\i given by one of the Lecturers in Agriculture at llie Agricultural College. 

(iii) The department had a trained Horticulturist until 192*1 when his services 
were dispensed v\ilh. Since then the duties of the Horticulturist .have been 
carried out by other officers of the department who have already plenty of work 
to employ their full time. 

Question 2.— Agricultural Kducation.— (i) Please see Chapter XVI of the 
^'Memorandum on Rufat Conditions and Agrirolturnl Development in the Central 
Provinces and Berar" (pages 21—23 above) 

This reply has reference only to the provision of technical instruction in 
agriculture. 

^ The department has one college of University r;mk and a degree in agriculture 
IS given after a course of study fasting about four years. It a(^o provides 
t'WQ-yeRr coMfse in the more priM^ttcal side o4 agriculture for students who do 
not intend to proceed to the higher course. I consider this provision Is ample 
at present and there is no difficulty with regard to the supply of tcai^ers. 
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A farm with a school for providing instruction in pMsctleal' ngricultot'e hi 
under construction in Bcrar and facilities have been offered for rfort cOOiliet 
of training on other Government farms* Full advantage has not el^ays bden 
taken of these facilities and even now some students sent to the YeOtmal farm 
for training in agriculture ore under a bond to take up employment under the 
District Board, Yeotmal, as teachers in primary schools* This arrangement will 
not further the main idea of the course, vis., to give a practical training to 
prospective farmers. 

(ii) No. When the facilities at present available are utilised to their fullest 
extent we-shall be prepared to extend them. 

(iii) This is hardly a matter which affects the teaching of sgricuUute as a 
vocation, but as a general proposition I do not think it necessaiy to insist that 
teachers in rural areas should invariably be drawn from the agricultural classes. 
In a tract of country so pre-eminently agricultural as the Central Provinces and 
Berar, a large proportion of the teaching staff must inevitably be drawn from this; 
source, but I doubt if this fact makes the teacher more efficient when, after 
training, he goes back to the rural areas. 

(iv) Yes. The father does not appreciate the value of an agricultural train¬ 
ing for his son. This is largely because, in so many cases, he himelf has had a 
very inferior education and cannot visualise the need for anything better. With 
the wider extension of general education, this obstacle will be gradually overcome. 

(v) The prospect of obtaining some fonn of Government service has been 
the main inducement lo youths to join any itistitiition offering a training in 
agriculture whether it be a practical class on n farm or a college offering a 
fairly advanced couise extending over some years. Very few have come with 
a desire to improve the agricultural practice on their ov i land* With an increas¬ 
ing appreciation of the benefits to be derived from a training in agriculture, the 

G >sitian is slowly changing. The affiliation of the Nagpui College to the 
niversity has been an accelerating factor in this direction. 

(vi) Yes, as the agricultural classes piedomtnalc ho largely in this Province. 
In selecting candidates for admission to the Agricultural College, the Principal 
endeavours (o secure students who eventually will be in a position to put their 
training into practice on the land. 

(vii) Not at present but when modificotiors are called for they are duly 
carried out. 

(viii) (fl) Nature study is of value in training the powers of ohservatiou 

when the subject is properly taught, but I do not think that it necessarily leads 
a boy to take an interest in agriculture. 'I he enthusiasm, resourcefulness and 

capacity of the teacher are of the utmost importance. Nature study taught by 
close adherence to text-book is practically worthless. 

{h) School plots have their value when thc> are worked on practical lines 
and the various operations of agriculture or hojiicullure carried out according 
to the methods followed by good farmers or gnideners. Here again everything 
depends upon the capability of the instructor. In sfiitablc areis and where plots 
of land sufficiently adjacent to the school can be obtained, an extended experiment 

in rural education with the aid of the school plot should, I consider, be made, 

(c) School farms are not of any value for young boys. Either the manual 
labour is too severe and the boys are too tired to give their best energies to 
the other subjects taught in the school or else the work has to bt done by hir^ 
labour and the boy learns to w^atch instead of to work, a tendency already too 
prevalent. 

Ill schools where agriculture is definitely taught as a vocation, the school 
farm is a necessity. 

(ix) This information will be supplied by the Prineiliai of the Agricultural 
College. 

(x) Agriculture will be more attractive to middle claw youths when It is 
made more profitable and when the general conditions of rural life |>eCO|ne 
such that educated men can feel there is full scope for their energies and abilities 
outside the urban areas. 

(xi) Tcti\porary Assistants who have recently passed out of t^ Agricul- 
iunil College are taken on the staff of the department nnd kept on a farm for 
a few years* These men may be absorbed into the dcpartraenWl cadre, may 
take up private service, or may go back to their own lend with an Improved 
knowledge of practical agricultural problems. 
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We have also a schetne for refresher courses to be given at headquarters 
hf officers but* owing to paucity of staff this scheme has noft yet been 

Otit into operation. 

(til) In to far as this refers to education in the principles and practice of 
^dculturc; adult education can» I coi^ider, best be popularised by improving 
fhe demonstration work carried o.U in rural areas by the staff of the Agricultural 
Department. . 

(xiii) I have no definite schetne to suggest as wc are still experimenting along 
the fines already indicated in re.^vlies to previous sections of this question. 

Question 3.—Demonstration \ni> Propaganda.—( a) Please refer to the 
**Memorandum on Rural Conditions and Agricultural Development in the Central 
Provinces and Berar, particularly to paragraphs 86, 87, 88, 89 .and Chapter XJlir* 
(pages 9—11 and 14* 18 above). 

(5)The effectiveness of field demonstrations is closely correlated with the 
efbcicncy of the demonstrator or Agricultural Assistant, These officers vary 
very much in quality and ( do not consider they have always been sufficiently 

ci.ibujiittstic to impress tlieir te aching upon the public, nor do I think they have 

alvviivA been provided with sufficient facilities for the purpose. Their demonstra¬ 
tions have not invariably been made attractive enough and the visit of an Agri¬ 
cultural Assistant to a village has not been the event in village life which it 
should be. A certain amount has been done by providing lantern lectures but 
attractive travelling exhibits are necessary. In the neighbourhood of main roads, 
I should like to have denKinstmtion motor lorries provided with the cinemas which 
rould lie used b\ all departmefiis of Government dealing with the improvement 
of village life. Where roads do not permit of motor vehicles we should have 

to be content with faking e'diibits around on a specially constructed cart. 

If an Agricultural Assistant had a really attractive ‘show’ to appeal to the eye 
as well as to the ear he would, I believe, easily command an attentive audience 
drawn from a consider able radiuvS. 

(r) 'Hie chief method whereby a cultivator can be induced to adopt expert 
advice in my opinion is the denumstration plot. This should show him how to farm 
to the best advantage an area approximating to the size of his own holding. Our 
ultimate aim should be lo lup e such a plot within reasonable reach of every 
village. In some trjn’tr. of cour.u> such plots would have to be entirely financed 
by Government, in others Agricrdtural Associations or private individuals 
could run dernonsiration plois mi dtn the advice of officers of the Agricultural 
Department, d’lie need for derroc^fration plots is fully realised by this depart¬ 
ment and we are gradually incit asing the numl>er. 

Question 4.—Auministratu n. -{«) and (h) This question has been dealt with 
in the reply lo question 1 (a). In my opinion, one of the best means to ensure 
ilie better co-ordination of the activities of the various Governments in India 
would be the financing, by the Ctnfral Government, of schemes to provide for 
work which, owing to sc nelly of funds, any Provincial Government is unable 
i<j ’mdertakv for itself. I do i o' consider it would be feasible for a centra! 
organisation U> attempt t<» co-o?dii. !te work for the upkeep of which it was not 
financially responsible. Under the proposals made in reply to Question 1, the 
funds at the disposal c?f the Gc seinmcni of India might only be allotted where 
provision foi co-ordinadon of work and co-operation in necessary directions 
had been secured. 

There is also a need for a Bureau to summarise the work already done in the 
Provinces and to maintain such a summary in future years. Inis could be 
maintained by the Central Government. 

^ In the case of All-ludia legislation on agricultural matters, it is doubtless 
desirable for the Government of India to have at its disposal some organisation 
to advise regarding such legislation. 

^ (c) (ii) The present regulations regarding railway rates for the transport of 
agricultural oroduce, machinery and other requirements need to be closely 
examined. For example, sugarcane mills are not classed as agricultural imple- 
ipents and oibcake is conveyed at different rates depending upon whether it is 
classified as manure or cattle food. 

(c) (iv) The Agricultural Department would welcome any improved methods 
for the Wider and more timely dissemination of weather forecasts. In this con¬ 
nection, the value of wireless telegraphy might be considered. 

Question 5.— Finance.— (a) Please see paragraph 51 ol the •‘Memorondum 
on Rural Conditloiis and Agricultural Development in the Central Provinces 
and Berar* (page 8 above). 

Mr. F, J. Plymen^ 



It is desirable that the system of issutnd^ iacc^vi in kind and not io ca4l 
should be extended as widely as possible, particularly to co-operative associ4ti<^p 
and for short-terrn loans. I do not iavout the provision of much cheaper tirepit 
than can be obtained under the present system as this would only tend towards 
increased indebtedness and one of the present paramount needs of the cuitivetitig 
classes is greater thrift. « i * » 

(h) The system under which tavcavi loans n;e issued should be both simple 
and speedy. With an increased demand for such loans, it may be necessary 
to appoint special Uiccavi ofheers to deal with the applications. 

Question 6.— Acjriculturai. Indebtedness. --(a), (b) and (c) Please refer to 
paragraphs AS to 5>0 of the **Memorandum on Rural Conditions and Agricultural 
Development in the Cential Provinces and lier.ir*’ (pages 6 and 7 above). 

fheie is considerable scope for giving assistance to the cultivator through 
such financing agencies as land mortgage banks. Legislation is also^ retjuircd 
on the lines of the Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Act. All these questions need 
to be taken up in detail by a whole-time officer who could specialise in the subject. 

Question 7.—Fragmentation of Holdings.— This qu^tion has already been 
considered and notes* prepared on the subject Hy Mr. J. F. Dyer, Commissioner, 
Chhaftisgarh Division. Please refer also to paragraph 6 of the “Memorandum 
on Rural Conditions and Agricultural Development in the Central Provinces 
and Berar** (pages 1 and 2 iibove). 

Question 8.—Irrigation,—( a) (ii) Some de\elopment appears to be necessary 
in the northern part of the Province and the extension of irrigation from tanks 
is desirable. This w'lll be dealt %vith in fuller detail by the Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Northern Circle, in his written evidence. 

(a) (iii) In some parts of this Province, paiticularly in Berar and the plateau 
districts, irrigation is largely done from wells. The supply of water from this 
source is of such importance that 1 consider the employment of a specialist to 
deal with the question is essential. He should investigate the whole subject of 
underground water and the conditions whicii govern its availability for irrigation 
purposes. This is particularly necessary in areas where the “Deccan Trap** is 
the prevailing geological formation as the occurrence of w’uter in this rock is 
generally a* \ery uncertain matter. 

Question Soils.—( a) (i) Drainage has proved a satisfactory method 
of dealing with soils in areas where wafei-logging prevails at certain times of the 
year. Tw'o methods have been folfowled—underground pipe drains and surface 
drains. The former i.s a somew'hat expensi* c process and its adoption on an 
increased scale can only be expected by obtaining increased monetary returns 
from the crops grown on underdrained areas. Drains and other forms of land 
impiovemciit can be financed hy loans taken out under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act. 

(a) (ii) Alkali (/ sto) land is not of great importance in this Province at it 
only occurs in small patches. There ts an area in Berar where the wells are dis¬ 
tinctly saline and unsuited to irrigation. Injurious effects produced by using Siich 
waters for irrigation purposes can be overcome by giving the soil a vest from 
irrigated crops and allowing the rainfall of the monsoon to leach the injurious 
salts out of the soil. 

(a) (iii) The system of bundinj^, i.c., the erection of field embankmemt, is 
common in certain parts of this Province although the object is not always 
to prevent erosion of the surface soil but sometimes to ensure that a sufficient 
amount of moislure shall remain in the soil. Where water tends to flow from 
the fields of one cultivator to those of another it is very desirable that there 
should be co operation amongst cultivators in order that the excess w'ater should 
be removed without doing damage to the fields of any particular cultivator. 

(h) (i) On some Government farms, the proper lay-out of the area, protection 
from erosion and in some cases, underdraintng of wet fields. Have rjesulted in 
considerable improvement in the area. 

(h) (ii) tifid (c) Within recent times it may be said that a fairly large area 
of good wheat land has deteriorated ow'ing to the growth of Iratts grass 
(.Vacc/mram spontuncum). The Agricultural Department is meeting this difficulty 
by undertajeing ploughing with bullock-drawn iron ploughs on contract and has 
recently secured n steam ploughing set for dealing with large arlias/ 

* *Sec pages 152-160. ^ ^ " 


Mr. F. J. Flymen. 
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Qt:n(6?T!dN 10 .--Fe»iiusers.—( fl) Greater tiie could undoiibtedly ht itoade of 
natural manures and aftiflcial fertilisem. The det>arttnenft deitiotistratea the proper 
medibds df preserving manures and utilising cattle urine as one of its main lines 
m work. !n a i^eneral way it majr be said that there is considerable scope for 
hbth niitura) and artificial manures on wet crops but not for artificial manures 
to be applied to staple crops in the dry season. i‘he chief factor controlhnU 
any possinle extension in the use of artificial fertilisers at present is the price. 

It is very imjH>rtant that the fcriilisei trade should realise the all-importi#nce 
of cheapresfi If the use of arfiftcial manures U to make any headway. Every 
effort should be made to cut down overhead char^Jes and the services of the 
Agricultural Department should be utilised to the fullest extent. 

(h) The present trade in fertilisers in this Province bein^ so smalb no special 
measures are necessary to pie vent fraudulent adulteration. The Department 
of Ajgricplture keeps a close watch on the fertilisers coming into the Province 
and samples arc frequently sulqecicd to analysis. 

U) Widespread demonstration and cheap rates are the two things necessary 
to popuLuise new fertilisers. Firms interested in the trade should be willing 
to supply such fcitiJiscrs for deinonsttation purposes cither gratis or at very low 
rates, 1 would add that 1 have found the trade quite prepared to do so. 

1 would also emphasise that the selling price fixed for manures on their 
first introduction into a Province should not be so low as to necessitate a big 
increase when the value of the manure has been demonstrated. Otherwise the 
confidence of the ngriculttii ists w’ould be lost. 

(d) There has been a considerable increase in the use of manures at the 
following places: — 

Karuniii cake (Poni^amiu liluhra) for sugarcane in Betul and Jubbulpore. 

7»/ cake (Hvsauium ImlHuvi) in the Southern and Eastern Circles. 

Ammonium sulphate for cotton at Hoshangabad. 

(c) Investigations up to the present have not been sufficient but that subject 
is one which is leceiving consfniif iftcntiun on f«o\eminent farms. A bulletin 
summarising icsults up to daic has been published 

(/) Plensc sec ^‘Memorandum on Rural Conditions and Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment in the (’emrnl Provinces and liernr’b paragraph 67 (page 9 above). It 
is only by demonstrating the greater economic value of cowdung as a manure 
that the practice of using it as fuel can be discouraged. 

Question 11. - -Crops. —(a) (i) Please .ee paragraphs 90 to 91 of the ‘*Mcmo* 
fundutu on Rural (Conditions and Agricultural Development in the Central 
Provinces and Berai*’ (pages 11 and 12 above). 

(a) (ii) (ind (lii) aud (O I'liese .subjects have been dealt with in paragraphs 
109 to IM of the “Memorandum on Rural Conditions and Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment in the Central Provinces and Bcriir“ (pages 15 to 17 above). 

I considci it essential that any new' crop which is recommended for a 
Province should he one wliuh can oe reproduced by seed or otherwise in that 
Province or ai least in some tither part of India. For example, berseem clover 
{Trtjolittm Alexandnnum) is undoubtedly a valuable fodder crop but as the 
seed has to be imported yearly from al)road, the extension of its cultivation 
in the Province is limited. The botanical staff of the department has recently 
taken up the study of fixlder crops, including grasses, as one of its important 
lines of work. 

(«) (iv) This is a subject which has received a considerable amount of 
attention as the damage done by wild animals, chiefly pig» in this Province is 
extensive. I'he extension of some valuable crops, ground-nut and sugarcane, 
is hindered owing to the expense involved in fencing and w^atebing. Economy 
can, however, be practised by concentrating the area under such crops and Ais 
has been carried out successfully in the Western Circle with regard to ground-nut. 

scheme was formuiated by this department for an organised attack 
on wild pig by the aid of professional sfiikans but funds could not be provided 
and ^e scheme has been held in abeyance. This, however, is really a matter 
in which the cultivators should help themselves by organisation and co-operation, 
it has been done successfully as in three years as many as 27«(X10 pigs were 
killed in the north of the Province by organised beais^ l^al eultivators paying 
a few annas for each pig kiUed? 

Mr. F. J. PtYMEN. 
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Qu®^TION 12-— Cultivation.— 0) Reference is invited to Chapter XIII of 

the ^Memorandum on Rural Conditions and Agricultural I^ve)oi>aient in the 

Central Provinces nnd Berar” (jpa|[e8 14-^18 above). The improvements 

which have taken place in this Province in previously existing ^y$Xetap ot tillage 
have been in the introduction of iron ploughs, sowing in lines instead of 

broadcast and the introduction of more efficient implements for interculture. 

It may be noted that there are now about 27 privately owned tractors working 
in the Province, 

(ii) Little can be said witli regard to the present posHtbility of improving 
the customary rotations or mixtures of the more important crops except that in 
certain cases there is a tendency to overlook the necessity for a rotation in the 
desire to put n larger area under money crop. Ground-nut has proved a very 
useful rotation crop for cotton and satin promises to take a similar place in the 
agriculture of tlic plateau districts. The mixture of minor millets and til 
{Sesanitim Indicttm) which is grown in the Chhattisgarh should be capable of 
improvement but care must be taken in replacing such practices, as the growing 
of a mixed crop often takes the form of insurance agaitfst total loss of crop, 

OuESTiON 13 .—Crop Protection.—( i) This department has not had a great 
deal of experience in the working of the existing legislation for preventing the 
impoitation ol dangerous plant diseaseb and pests ns laid down iti Government 
of India Notiiication No. 580-240. dated the 26th June 1022. 

My personal opinion is that the procedure at present followed is not always 
efficient and lakes too long. Recently a valuable consignment of plants was 
delayed for aboul 10 days in Bombay and on arrival at Nagpur they were 
practically all dead. On another occasion I have actually found live insects 
in a consignment of plants which presumably had been subjected to the system 
of disinfection followed under the regulations. 'Fhe importation of new or 
improved varieties of plants is seriously handicapped by the present regulations 
and 1 consider local Departments ot Agriculture should be given more power and 
responsibility. Anything imported by the Director of Agriculture should be 
delivered to that officer direct and he should he held responsible for seeing 
that no injurious plant disetse or pest is thereby introduced into his Province. 
Exceptions are already made in (he case of certain plants and 1 see no reason 
uhy this practice should not be extended. 

(ii) It is desirable that the Agriculture Department should be able to specify 
dange'ous plants such as lantana and water-hyacinth, the destruc'ion of which 
should be made compulsory. 

Question 14.—Lmplement.s.— (a) Kefcrence Is invited to paragraphs 98, 9^K 
115, 116 and 117 of the **Memorandi»m on Rural Conditions and Agricultural 
Development in the Central Provinces and Berar” (pages 13, 17 and 18 above). 

The post of Agricultural K igineei should be considered one of the most 
important in an Agricultural Department. He should be an officer capable 
of appreciating agricultural requirement.^ and of devising implements to meet 
the same. 

(/)) Increased and more efficient dciuonstraiion is the chief methiid by which 
the adoption of^ improved iinplemems cun be increased. It must further be 
stated that simplicity of co: sif uclion, elimination of all non-essential parts, provi¬ 
sion of spare parts, wher< necessary, and a supply at the lowest possible cost 

are the essentials \yhich should receive the attention of implements makers. As 

in the case of fertilisers, implements should originally be put on the market at 
a price not greatly below that at which it is expected they wdlJ be sold in the 

future. Attractive prices, which cannot be maintained, may create a demand at 

first but w41l eventually lead to disappointment. 

Question 15.— VETERiNARY.y*~(a) I do not think the Civil Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment should be under the Director of Agriculture but the two departments 
should work in close co-operation. The Civil Veterinary Department of thk 
Province was removed from the control of the Director of Agriculture in the 
year 1921 and I do not consider this has resulted in weakening the cOK>peratiofi 
betw^een the two departments. 

(c) I consider the staff of the Veterinary Department should he increasifd 
so that outbreaks of disease could be dealt w'ith more promptly. 

'(m) a Provincial Veterinary Research Institute il a necesaity in a Province 
to largely agricultural as the Centra! Provinces amf Berar. 

Mr. F. 1. pLymrn. 
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QoestlON I6 .*«-Animal Hu$»anwiy.--<«) Reference if ittviied to Cbap- 
"tcT XIV of the ‘'Mcmoraiidiiiii on Rural Conaitiona and Agricultural Develop* 
Ihent tit the Central Rrovrucea and Berar*’ (pagea IB—20 aWve). 

Comprehensive proposals for improving^ tlic breeds of livestock in this 
province have already been framed and copies are attached/ If these schemes 
can be put into effect, the department will have sufficient work in anitnai hus* 
bandry to occupy its atterlion for some years. 

(ii) The betterment of the dairying industry is one of the greatest nerds 
in this province and a cerirtin amount of progress may be possible on co*opera»tve 
lines. The improvement of the milch animal must, however, precede any great 
advance in dairying. 

(h) (i) This is bad e\erywhere. The following figures relating to the C»m- 
tral Provinces and Berar have been supplied by the Deputy Director of Agricub 
ture in charge of Animal Husbandry:— 

Acres. 

Land, exclusive of forest areas, classed as not available 
for cultivation and culturable waste other than fallow 19,500,001) 

Total number of cattle (r.c., all classes of bulls, cow’s, 

buffaloes and their young stork) ... 11,800,000 

or 1 6 acres per 
herd of stock. 

In ad<lition to the above, the following is the forest area available for 
grazing in the Central Provinces and Bcrar: - 

Sq. miles. 

I’otal forest area in the Central Provinces and Berar . . 1') 700 including 

Area thrown open for grazing to animalK other than 
browsers • 12,500 

or 8,000,000 acres 

The maximum grazing area available for cattle in the Central Provinces 
ftnd llcrar is thus 19} million plus 8 million, r.<\. 27f million aerts or approxi¬ 
mately 2.3 acres per head of the cattle population. 

It mrr.st be temembered that the gr.azing is of exceedingly roor iprality and 
the Deputy Director of Agriculture in charge of Animal Husbandry estimates 
that, on an average, about 5 acres per head would be required to keep an 
adult animal in fair condition or in other words these Provinces me at least 
100 per cent ove^8tocl^ed. 

1’hc opening of nuditional forest areas for indiscriminate grazing offti.< no 
hope of solving the problem of insufficiem fodder supply. On the other hand, 
it would only tend to aggravate the evil by providirrg still greater facilities for 
the breeditrg of inferior cntfle on unstientinc lines. 

(li) In my opinion, there h*as been a decided tendency in recent years to 
out down the area left as a grass border in tilled fields in order to increase ihv 
aica under money-producing crops. 

(lii) In the tracts, where wheat or rice is the main crop, there is a suflicieMcy 
of straw for loddei. In the cotton country, partly owing to the increase in 
the area under cotton and in also years w^hen the crop is poor, the supply t * 
jttflf fodder is sometimes deficient. 

(iv) There is a general ahjiencc of green fodder in dry seasons. This is due 
to the high temperature prevailing in the hot weather and also to the impo.td- 
bility of growing any large area of fodder crop under irrigation. 

(v) This is essentially a subject for research in a central institute with sub¬ 
sidiary investigation in the Provinces, 

(c) Generally speaking, the fodder supply in the Central Provinces and Bernr 
begins to deteriorate in bebruary and March. In April and May, there is very 
httlc grazing at all and such as then exists is extremely poor. June and Julv are 
the most trying months. In a year of normal rainfall, stock begin to improM 
in August and renmin in fnirly good condition till the end of January. 

(d) The system of keeping reserves of haled grass to meet finntne or scarcity 
conditions might be extended. The grass xvould be cut and baled in forest areas 
nut the price at which it could eventually be supplied to cultixrators would depend 
u|>ofi the cost or transf>ort and further Improvements in roil and *foad cominu- 


Mr. F, J. Flymen. 
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(c) The interest ot a lairdlord in aniraal husbandry ond in aM Caraitii;ig <jf)era^ 
iiotti will* 1 consider, increase when these <^erations can be miide to ^ive a 
bijjger financial return and when agriculture a» a profeasion is considered tp |)e 
worthy of more attention from all points of vjew. 

Question 17.— AtSRiCULTimAL Industries.—( a) Please refer to the independent 
answers supplied by Deputy Directors of Agriculture in this Province. 

(h) and (c) I'he following subsidiary industries are worthy of attention t — 

(t) Vegetable and fruit growing for home consumption or market purposes 
in favourable localities and where markets exist. 

(ii) Poultry farming. 

(iii) Rope-making* basket-making and similar manual occupations. 

encourage a greater interest in vegetable and fruit growings the Horti¬ 
cultural Section of the department should be strengthened. We have no expert 
Horticulturist at present and in a Province where citius cultivation is of consider¬ 
able importance and the supply of vegetables distinctly poor, better arrangements 
for technical instruction in horticulture should be made. The establishment of 
a fruit garden is a non-paying proposition for the first few years and it might be 
desirable for Government to finance cultivators if they contemplate planting up 
of fruit orchards and while no returns from the latter can be expected. Better 

arrangements for marketing should be made and also for transport of fruit by 

rail. At one time the loss on fruits sent in baskets by rail was very heavy, but 
recently special provision has been made for watch and ward by the railway 
authorities. 

Rope-making might easily become a subsidiary industry in areas where 

sunn hemp is produced, but for this also special technical instruction must be 
provided. Poultry farming is an industry which does not make a general appeal 
and only certain castes and classes of the community will touch it. Useful 

information might be obtaitted by consideration of the reasons which led to 
the abandonment of poultry rearing at Pusa a few years ago. 

Sericulture has been tried in this Province, but the results were not very 
promising. Lac culture is a useful subsidiary occupation and is being encouraged. 
More could still be done with a bigger staff of assistants on extension work. 

(d) The establishment of industries connected in some degree with the pre¬ 
paration of agricultural produce for consumption, such as those given in the 
question under reply is, I think, a matter for private enterprise nnd there does 
not appear to me to be any great need for Government to take the initiative. 

(c) There would be certain advantages if industrial concerns moved to rural 
areas. For example, the c.stablishinenf of oil presses or rope-making factories 
w<}uld create local and probably better markets for produce obtained in the 
surrounding area. On the other hand, the establishment of such industrial organ¬ 
isations would almost surely lead to a higher wage rate in the locolity and this 
would have considerable effect upr>n the wages which agriculturists would have 
to pay to their labourers. 

(/) Yes. I consider such a study is essential before the improvement of any 
rural industry can be undertaken. 

(g) I do not consider any measures are necessary at present to provide greater 
rural employment other than the improvement of the whole agricultural position 
of the country. In general, there is a scarcity of labour rather than an excess 
and employment in rural areas needs to be intensified on the land rather than 
extended in new directions. 

(/i) There is undoubtedly scope for the village population to devote them¬ 
selves to the better lay-out of their village and to the improvement of the 
sanitary conditions of the same. Such efforts could be carried out under the 
advice and direction of the Public Health authorities. Before the need for such 
improvement is fully realised, the gemera! standard of education in many parts 
of this Province w’ill have to be rai'ied and the spirit of co-operation for the 
public good inculcated. 

Question 18.— AcRicttLiURAU Labour.— (i) The seasonal movement of 
labour from areas where there is a surplus to others where n shortage prevails 
takes place spontaneously and no particular measures are necessary to encourage 
the same, eftber than a general improvement in communications. This seatotial 
migration is dealt with in detail in paragraphs 25 to 28 and 31 of the **Mei!no- 
randum on Rural Conditions and Agricultural Development in the Central Prov¬ 
inces and Berar’* (pages 3—5 above). 

Mr. F. J. Flymen. ' 
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(tf) ('ll) .Arena near Government lareat which have been found auttabie lor cuU 
tivatton have been exceed and formed into ryotWari viUagca. lliia ayatem miftht 
be extended thould a demand for such land exist. The total area dealt wim in 
this manner in the last twenty*five years has amounted to about 2,500 sq. miles. 

(h) That there are seasons during which labour is in demand in certain areas 
is clear from the references given in reply to (a) above. This shortage of taboui 
is really due to scarcity of adult population and can be ascribed to the following 
causes 

(1) mortality amongst the young, 

(2) Inefficiency of the labourer, this being largely on account of disease. 

The introduction of labour-saving machinery is one way bv which the scarcity 
of labour can be overcome and hi.s efficiency will be gradually enhanced by the 
provision of means for improving his health and education. 

(c) This question is not applicable to the Central Provinces and Berar as 
we have no surplus ngrirultural lai>our. 


Ohestion 19.— Forests, -(ii) For reasons given in reply to Question 16, 

I consider that no permanent good to agricultural interest would result from a 
general extension of the present facilities for grazing in forest areas. In order 
however to utilise the forests still further to meet the needs of the agriculturist 
1 consider that suitable forest areris should be devoted to cattle-breeding on a 
properly organised fiasis. This department has at present one^ or two such 
schemes under cou^ideratiou and when suitable breeding stock is available it 
is hoped that this syi»teiTi will be more widely adopted. A forest area which 
could provide good bullocks and milch cattle should be of more value to the 
country at large than it is at pres- nt in $up{>yitng a certain amount of timber 
and grass. The total amount of forest required for cattle-breeding purposes 
would only form n ^ cry small fraction of the total forest area in the Province. 

(b) Flense sec paiagraphs 64 to 66 of the “Memorandum on Rural conditions 
and Agi icultural Development in ihc Central Provinces and Berar“ (pages 8 
and 9 above) and also replies to (</) and (c) of this question. 

Recent experience ui Berar indicates that there is likely to be a keen 
demand for baled grass from reserves close at hand, but not if the grass has 
to be brought any considerable distance. For example, few purchasers were 
found for the baled gnss produted in the Nimar Division, but there was a 
large denviud for that a\aiittb1c in the Ambabarwa reserve which is in Bcnir 
itself. 

(J) Iti my opinion, steps should !h* taken to prevent the erosion of the soil 
by the monsoon niins particulaily in the neighbourhood of large rivers. Deep 
ravines or nullufn are gradually being formed and much soil is being washed away. 
It should be possible lo undertake the planting up of these areas w-ith trees 
on the lines of reclamation vhich has been successful in South Africa. 

When once soil erosion has been arrested, a crop of grass will natuially follow 
in areas where at present the soil is absolutely bare. 

(c) I consider there are su-'h openings where fodder and fuel supplies are 
scarce and where waste land exists in the neighbourhood of villages. 

Question 20.-''-Markkt!N(^ —(«), (b) amf (c) A special report on marketing is 
being submitted. Please sec also Chapter IV of the “Memorandum on Rural 
Conditions and Agricufturnl Development, in the Central Provinces and Berar“ 
(pages 2 and 13 above). 

(d) Yea and if tjie special crop comSiittees as recommended in reply to 
Question 1 are appointed, they would form a suitable agency to collect and give 
publicity lo such information, since the proposed constitution of these committees 
includes representatives M the trade and of growers. There ts considerable need 
for Departmenis of Agriculture to gel into still clo.ser touch with the trade so 
that we can obtain specific and detailed information regarding defects in Indian 
moduce. Such information should include figures regarding the monetary loss 
incurred by placing inferior material on the market and the gain which would 
tollow the auhstiiution of a superior article for an inferior one. This is necessary 
pecauie the ordinary agriculturist must have concrete figures placed before him. 
bucii generahsntions ns the loss of status in the world’s market* or the threat 

arising in other countries are too general to make any efifective 

Mu. P. J. Pj-tmen. 
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Question 22**—Co-oweiution.—( a) In view of tiie importance erf the co*opcra* 
tivc movement in a tract so pre-eminently afiricultural as the Central Provinces 
and Berar. I consider that the Co-operative Department should be under 
control of n whole-time officer specially trained in the subject* This officer 
should remain in charge of the Co-operative Department for a sufficient number 
of years so that his experience would be of continually increasin|t value* He 
should work in close association with the Director of Agriculture and any 
arrangements made for improved propaganda work on behalf of the Agriculture 
Department should include similar work on behalf of co-operation. The subject 
of co-operative marketing should also be developed, as by following such a 
system it is expected that definite financial profits would accrue to the cultivators 
and they would see that co-operation was something more than ideal in that it 
led to really practical advantages. The extension^ of co-operation by means of 
non-official agencies would be much easier after its financial benefits had been 
realised and the inculcation of a better public spirit, on which the co-operative 
movement really depends, would be stimulated. 

(b) (i) to (v) Credit societies, purchase societies and societies formed for 
the <^6816 of produce or stock can, 1 think, all be brought together under one 
organisation. Such societies, in which some obvious financial benefit is likely 
to result, should receive the first consideration and when they have been estab¬ 
lished on a sound footing it will be easier to develop more general societies, 
such as those for effecting improvements for the common good and for dealing 
with difficult problems such as the consolidation of fragmented holdings. 

(vi) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery have, I believe, 
a future before them, particularly now that labour-saving machinery is becoming 
necessary. The types of machinery which might be brought into greater use 
on a co-operative basis are cotton ginning plants, threshing machines, sowing 
machines, ploughs worked by power, etc. 

(vii) 1 do not consider there is large scope for joint farming societies, us 
farming is so much a matter for the individual and it would be difficult to get 
a number of men to agree as to the proper method and season to be followed 
in carrying out agricultural operations. It might be possible in the case of a 
number of capitalists who would employ a well-qualified manager, but at present 
there appears to be no demand for such organisations. 

(viii) Cattle-breeding societies are also a form of co-operative oragnisation 
for which I do not think this Province is prepared, as the proper breeding of 
cattle is so essentially a question in which personal control, interest and indivi¬ 
dualism are concerned. 

(ix) T consider (here is great need amongst ordinary village committees for 
some communal effort leading to the betterment of village life. In this direction, 
there appears to be considerable scope for work by retired Government officials 
if only they are prepared to go back and live in the villages. I'his migfit 
necessitate the issue of loans to enable such men to take up agriculture on a 
satisfactory basis. 

(c) I am certainly of the opinion that where co-operative schemes for joint 
improvement are necessary, legislation should be introduced in order to compel 
an unwilling and small minority to join a scheme which is for the common good 
of all. For example, if there is a large area of ground-nut in a village and 
this is subjected to attack by wild pig ii is much more economical for all persons 
growing the crop to join together for the common fencing of the crop or for 
watching the same. A few growesp should not be allowed tc remain outside 
the common organisation thereby, in all probability, only affording insufficient 
protection to their crop and providing a bait to draw the pig to the vicinity. 

(d) I consider that many credit and purchase societies have attained their 
object but that constant and detailed supervision is necessary to keep them on 
the right lines. There is also occasionally a tendency to attach too much 
importance to the making of large profits to the detriment of other objects 
of general public advantage which would receive more consideration if die 
true spirit of co-operation is the real guiding motive of the societies. 

Question 25.—GENERAt Education.—( a) Existing systems of education do 
not. I believe, pretend to have any influence on the technical agricultural efficiency 
of the people. Their main object is to raise the general standard of culture and in 
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thii movement the agricultural ooSlmunlty thares. In my opinion» however, 
the education generally provided, whether higher, middle or elementary, does 
not tend to turn die mtodie chutes towards an agricultural vocation- 

(h) (i) Rural education needs to be developed pn lines ol its own and 
there is a paramount need for elasticity in the treatment of its problems. The 
introduction ol the definite teaching of agriculture into a certain number of 
middle schools may yield good results in some places and we have a promising 
experiment at Powarkhera near Hoshangabad. I'he attempt to teach agriculture 
as a vocation was a failure both at this school and also at another started at 
Chandkhnri in the Raipur district, 'fhc Members of the Royal Commission will 
have opportunities to see both of these institutions. 

(ii) 1 have very little experience of compulsory education in rural areas but 
1 believe such compulsion would be more acceptable amongst some classes 
if a subsidiary industry rope making), were taught. The danger would 

be that a boy would be removed from school at the earliest possible age when 
it was found he had picked up the rudiments of an occupation. 

{ill) When a boy reaches the fourth class, he is just about of an age when 
he can h^in to earn his own living or at least add something to the family 
finances. The few annas he can earn daily are of more apparent value than 
extra years spent at school. 

Question 24.— Attracting CAPiTAL.~(a) There is one obvious method of 
inducing a larger number of men of capital and enterprise to take to agriculture, 
t’ia:,, to make that profession more profitable. In this connection, I do not con¬ 
sider it necessary to increase the present facilities available in this Province 
for obtaining education in the technics of agricultural practice. This could be 
considered when the present facilities are fully utilised. 

(h) 1 do nut think there are any msportant factors tending to discourage 
owners of agricultural land from carrying out improvements except the general 
lack of interest evinced in all questions regarding rural welfare. 

OiiESTiuN 25.-— Welfare of Rural Population, — (a) I consider the agri¬ 
cultural prosperity of the rural community to be^ very closely associated with its 
health, and improvements in the hygienic conditions in rural areas should advance 
side by side with the efforts which are being made to improve the agricultural 
conditions of the people. 

(/>) lit my opinion, econon^c surveys in typical villages will yield results of 
considerable value. These should l>e conducted by agricultural officers with a 
bias tow^ards economics or by students of economics possessing a knowledge 
of and sympathy with agriculture. A special staff is, 1 think, essential as this 
work cannot be added to (he already onerous duties of Deputy Directors of 
Agriculture. 

(c) Economic surveys have been made in two villages in this Province by 
Deputy Directors of Agriculture. The report on one of these enquiries is now 
being printed. 

Question 26.— Statistics. — (a) (i) Please see reply to Question 1 (b) regard¬ 
ing the need for a Statistical Officer. 

The figures for arlias under cultivation and crops are, in general, sufficiently 
accurate. 

(ii) Far more crop cutting experiments are needed in order to obtain a more 
reliable figure for the yield of crops. The district staff of the Agricultural 
Department undoubtedly provides a suitable agency for conducting such experi¬ 
ments but at present the numerical strength of the staff is too weak to enable 
sufficient experiments to be made in order that a sufficiently accurate figure for 
average yield may be obtained. When we have reached our present aim of 
one assistant per tahsi! or taluk, more reliable figures will be possible. By that 
tune our rtafif, many of whom are stilt young and inexperienced men, will be 
more qualified to deal with this subject, which Is one requiring a considerable 
amount of local knowledge and observation. 

(Hi) I have no suggestion to make. The presen|, organisation is satisfactory 
and the figures sufficiently reliable. 

(iv) This information must be obtained from village records maintained by 
the subordinate staff of the revenue officers. The agricultural officer should have 
nothing to do with it. 

Mn. F. J. Flymen* 
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Oral Evi4etice. 

27453. The Chairman: Mr. Plgnen, yoti are Director of Agriculture In 
the Central Provinces and Berar?—^Ves. 

27454. Vou have provided the Commission with a note of the evidenfce that 
you wish to ^ive. Is there anything which you would like to add to the 
written note at this sta|ie?—No. 

27455. Would you please jgive the Commission an account of your own 
ttainin^ and past appointments?—Before coming to this country, 1 was for 6 or 7 
years on the staff of an Agricultural College in England. For the ftr*t part 
of that time 1 was acting as an Assistant to Sir Daniel Hall and then I worked 
largely on chemical work, but 1 undertook a certain amount of external work, 
in a way, giving lectures to farmers and gardeners. When I joined this depart¬ 
ment, my first appointment was that of Agricultural Chemist. Since^ then I 
have been at various times a Deputy Director and Principal of the Agricultural 
College. 

27456. Sir Henry f.awrence: Under Government?—Yes. The whole of my 
service, except for a short period during the War, has been spent in the 
Central Provinces. 

27457, The Chairman: To be suie that the matter is quite clear, would 
you please give us a statement showing the organisation of your department 
both at headquarters and in the districts, mentioning the grade of officer holding 
each group of appointments. There is yourself at the head?—Yes. Then under 
the Director of Agriculture there nre the Deputy Directors in charge of the 
following Circles. The Northern Circle^-heiidauatters .Tiihbulporc: the Western 
Circle—headquarters Amraoti; the Southern Circle- headquarters Nagpur: the 
Eastern Circle—headquarlers Raipur. There is also a Deputy Director of Animal 
Husbandry vith headquarters at Nagpur. Those arc the officers concerned with 
general agriculture. Then also we have, in Nagpur, a scientific staff and there 
is the Agricultural College v\ifh its Principal. 'Iheit are tlie Agricultural 
Chemist, two Economic Botanists ind the Mycologist. Those are all officers 
of the status of the present Imj^ria! Agricultural Service. There is also a post 
of Agriculural Engineer which is at present vacant. He holds an outside post 
not on the cadre of the Indian Agricultural Service. I >sauld perhaps add here 
that the Agricultural Engineer has just resigned. Tlie Agricultural Chemist is 
now going on long leave and probably will take^propoitionate pension. 

27458. Would you give us particulars of the organisation within the 
Circles?—Under each of ihose officers, there are one or more Provincial Service 
officers whom we term, in this Province, Extra-Assisfoni Directors of Agriculture. 
For instance, in the Raipur Circle here wc have two Extra-Assistant Directors 
of Agriculture. They take one or merre districts and are responsible for control¬ 
ling the extension work, that is to say, the demonstration work of the A^ricul- 
lurat Assistants under them. So that v.e ha\e in n Circle the Deputy Director 
of Agriculture at the top who is resporsible for the whole work. Wc have the 
Extra-Assistant Directors of Agriculture under him who are not concerned with 
the experimental work but aie only concerned with the demonstration work, and 
under ♦hose men we have the subordinate staff of the Circle,, the Subordinate Agri¬ 
cultural Service. 

27459. All one grade?—^"J'he Subordinate Agricultural Service is divided 
into an Upper and a Lower Division. We recruit directly to the Uftper Division, 
hut as n rule promotions are made from the Lower Division to the Upper* We 
recruit to the Upper Division direct from the Agricultural College, men who 
have passed out well and have taken a four-year course. 

27460. And do both Upper and Lower Divisions do propaganda work?—Yes, 
they are engaged entirely on propaganda work except such of them at work on 
the farms. We have two classes of farms, seed and demonstration farms which 
are under the Provincial Service officers and the experimental farms which are 
under the diiect control of the Deputy Directors. I have had a map prepared 
to show the distribution of those farms throughout the Province. 

27461. M«y I ask you to turn to your note in answer 10 Question 1 {a)7 
At the commencement of the fourth paragraph on that page you say, ‘'For tne 
administratiqn of the fund, I propose that a number of sub or crop committees 
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iliould iorm»4 iJeaitng witii the main cfO]»•*^'and then you t^ve a li«i ol the 
erofii* That would be an AU^India committee: would It fiot?«^Yet. 

27462, And do you cnvisaie provincial crop cominittec*?--No, the whole 
of the advisory work in the Provinces should, I think, be left in the hands of 
the present' Advisory Board of Adriculture which consists of a certain number of 
official and a certain niimber of non-o6ieta}s. 

27463. You arc fangi^liar with the working of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee?—Yes. 

27464. 1$ it your view that the cultivator Is adequately represented in that 
organisation?—Yes, fiom \^hat I have seen of the working of the Central Cotton 
Committee, 1 think the needs of the llnltivator are well looked after. 

27465. It is very important that they should be, is it not?—Yes. most impor¬ 
tant. We have representatives of crop growers on that committee and my own 
feeling is that the needs of the cultivator are well looked after by the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee. The point has been brought forward by a certain 
Deputy Commissioner in this Province that the representatives of the growers 
should perhaps be men who arc entirely cotton producers, and we perhaps do not 
often select these men in quite ^ satisfactory way. That particular Deputy Com¬ 
missioner said that he could give the names of ten or twelve good cotton growers 
who would ne suitable members of the Cotton Committee and I stated that the 
first requirement w'ould be that they should be able to deal with the proceedings 
of the Colton Committee which are ail in English. “If that is the case”, 
he said “I cannot recommend men who know* English as they arc not available'*. 

I pointed out that for a committee of this sort, which was representative of the 
whole of India, English was obviously the only language in which the proceedings 
could be conducted. The fact that the proceedings of this Committee are con¬ 
ducted in English does eliminate certain men who would otherwise be very 
desirable members of the Cotton Committee. 

27466. If the interests of ilic growers cannot for this or that reason be 

looked after by representatives of the grow'ers themselves, then would you agree 
that officers of the Provincial Agricultural Department ought to be careful to 
see that the interests of the growers are very closely watched on the Commit¬ 
tee?—I think their interests are carefully watched, but it does limit the selection 
of members >vho lepresent the growers. 

•27467. A little further down you say, “The total fund to be allotted to 

research might be controlled by a Research Fund Committee.** Would that 

be a committee of experis?'-^"Not necessarily. I have stated that it would be 
composed of the Presidents of each sub or crop committee with an officer 
appointed by the Govcrnmcnl of India as Piesidcnt and with such other members 
as the Government of India might appoint. Iliese oflficeri should be either non- 
offidials or oHicials. 

27468. Having had a Research Fund Committee constituted in that manner, 
with technical ofikers representing each of the Provinces, you might find that after 
considerable argument the funds would be disposed of equally between the various 
Provinces rather than granted in accordance w'ith the merits of particular schemes 
advanced. Do you follow what 1 mean? It might be difficult to get a firm 

decision if you hud equal representation from each Province, especially if those 

representatives w^ere technical officers?- Well, I did not ptoj^se that these 
representatives should necessarily be technical officers but that they should be 
men with a broad view, a broad knowledge of -the needs of the agriculture of 
the various Provinces and who would be able to allot funds on the merits of 
Khemes put before them. 

27469. So that you agree with me that the merits of these schemes should 
be a prime factor?—Yes, and the claims of the Province should be a secondary 
factor. 

^470. What is your view of Ptisa and its place in the agricultural system 
of this country^—Fuse was started before the provincial departments got going, 
and I cannot help thinking mvself, that had if been foreseen that pro^ncial 
departments womd be organised on the lines and to the extent to which they 
are at present, Ptisa would not Have developed as it has* Pusa wws developed 

** p^htral Imtifutiop, I ilunk, before it was realised that provincial iiistitutions 
wpuia arise which would to a certain extent take the place of Ptisa.^ 
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2747L Do you think th«t Putn it ot moment fenderiog goo4 terrlee 
or not?—No. 1 do not really think at the provsnctai departmentt are organised 
at present that Pusa affects them much. We have very few problems which 
We refer to Pusa. 

27472. Str Ganga Ram: When you say that you do not thinlir it affects 
them much, what do you mean ?—1 mean that it does not benefit them mudi* 

27473. The Ckanman: Are there not {problems o^ a basic nature and of 
general application to which a central institution may well devote its attention?— 

1 find very few problems from the Province are ever sent up to Pusa. We 
occasionally are asked to suggest problems, but for years no problems have 
been suggested from this Province whicl|^Pusa can undertake. 

2/474. But that may be the fault of the Province, may h not?— 1 think 
that the Province feels that it is self-contained and that it can tackle its own 
problems. 

27475. You have an important wheat growing tract here?—We have. 

27476. What wheat arc you growing?—Wc^ largely grow our own wheat. 

27477. Are you growing any Pusa wheats?—Some of the Pusa wheats are 
grown in these tracts, but taking them as a whole we prefer our own wheats to 
Pusa wheats. 

27478. Have you an important sugarcane growing tract?—^Not an important 
sugarcane growing tract, buhwe have a certain amount of sugarcane cultivation. 

27479. Is it a dry or an irrigated tract?—It is an irrigated tract. We have 
found the Coimbatore canes most useful. In fact, the Coimbatore canes are 
gradually replacing our local canes. We have really found the Coimbatore 
Station of great value to us in producing canes suitable to this Province. 

27480. Mr. Kamai: Have you derived more advantage from Coimbatore 
Station than from Pusa?—-We have derived more advantage from the Coimbatore 
Sugarcane Station than from Pusa as a whole. 

27481. The Chairman: What do you say about the touch or the want of 
touch between your Agricultural Department, particularly on the research side, 
and the dcpaitments in other Provinces?-—In replying to this question 1 am 
speaking ns an officer of the scientific section, f do not think the officers of 
the scientific sections find any difficulty in keeping themselves in touch with 
the officers doing similar work in other parts of India. It is their business to 
do so. 

27482. How do they keep themselves in touch?—By private correspondence, 
if necessary, and by reading particular publications just in the same way at a 
man doing scientific work does keep himself in touch with similar w'ork done 
alt over the world. 

27483. What are your principal problems to which you are directing your 
attention at the moment?—On the botanical side, we are devoting our attention 
to the improvement of crops. 

2/4B4. And to what crops in particular, are you devoting your attention?— 
We have wheat, rice, cotton, juar and other main staple crops. On tlic chemical 
side, we have the general problems of the soil. They are also dealt with from 
the bacteriological point of view. Then we have the diseases of plants which 
are tackled by our own Mycologist wh© keeps himself in touch with the o^er 
Provinces. 

27485. What particular diseases, have you been dealing^with at the moment?— 
We are dealing with sugarcane diseases, palm diseases, smut in juar, whbat and 
so on. 

274^. Is your chemist in close touch with the work which is being carried 
on at 1 usa in the matter of what you have described as the genere! soil problems 
under the chemical side?—He reads the work that is going on in Pusa in the 
same way as he reads the account of work done in me other Froyinces, and 
he hears and reads the account of work that is going on in America or 
m Europe or m any other part of the world. Any scientific officer dealing with 
problems 9 ! this sort hat to read widely. 
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274S7. iSould ym tell GHnmltttoft iffkedier the Myeololiit in thi« Prov-^ 
liuse it familier with the work whi<h it belitH done on the amut diteates of juar 
at this momeni in the neighboihring ProvtDcet?'>*-Yet, I believe he it quite 
lamiUar. 

27488. Do you regard occational pereonal vitits to the neighbouring snatitu- 
tiotie at highly detirable?—^Any appHeation I make to the L^cal Government 
for an ofhcer of my department to vbit any other part of India it alwayt dealt 
with in a very liberal tpirit. But I think it it detirable for an officer to visit 
another part of India with a very definite problem in view and not merely to 
tee thinj^ in a general way. 

27489. Have you anything which you would like to tay to the Commistion 
on the question of Puta*t future as a Central Inttitute for post-graduate training?— 
We have had a certain amount of experience with men who have undergone 
po8t-/’raduate training at Pusa and my feeling is that perhaps that training is 
rather nairow, 1 may perhaps give a concrete illustration. I had an Agricul¬ 
tural Bacteriologist who went to Puse for training, after having received his 
preliminary tiaining in Nagpur Agricultural College. While at Pusa, he came 
in contact with one officer in the Chemical Section and one or two officers in 
the Bacteriologist Section. This officer seemed to be a very promising young 
man and so I proposed to the I^ocal Government to provide him with special 
faciitties and send him to England for training. He was admitted to the 
Rothamsted Experiment Station for a year. During the time he worked at 
Kothamsted Experiment StationT he had the opportunity of seeing a large number 
of people from nil over the world who came there. He also attended two meetings 
of the British Association, one at Rothamsted and the <^her at Oxford. He 
attended a course of lectures at the Cambridge University^ with a letter 
of introduction from a friend at Rothamsted. llien he went to France and saw 
some of the leading bacteriologists there. All this was done in the course of 
one year and I cannot help thinking that the money we spent on sending that 
man to England lor a year’s training was of far greater value than the n oncy 
spent in sending him to Pusa for a,similar period. 

27490, Ptof. Cungidcc; What was his subject?—Agricultural bacteriology. 

27491. The Chairman: But there had to be some foundation before he was 
capable of taking advantage of a visit to Rothamsted and the Continent?—He 
had a very good foundation at Nagpur and I think the foundation we aie able 
to give at Nagpur would be quite sufficient to enable such a man to take every 
advantage of a training in England. The (graduates of the Nagpur University 
are accepted as such by the Fiome Universities. 

27F^3. At what stage *n his career, do you think an Indian should leave 
India for experience abroad if that is necessary?—I think he should go either 
to Pusa or abroad when he has shown decided ability in some particular subject. 
That may be a year after he has graduated or it may be during the course of 
his graduation. It might perhaps be desirable for him to take some kind o) 
refresher coui.se after he has had four or live years* service in a provincial 
departmcTil. 


2/493. Do you think that experience shows it to be a good thing to send 
a young Indian to Europe immediately after he has graduated?—In the Agri¬ 
cultural Department wx have had only a very limited experience of that. 

27494. How about study leave later on in a man’s career? Do you attach 
great importance to that?—This particular man about wffiom I referred just now 
went on study leave. 

27495, Prof, Oangtdec: Have you got him in service now?—Yes, 


27496. Is he in the Imperial grade?—He it in the Provincial gtade. 

274^. Although he obtained a first class education in bacteriology abroad, 
in Provincial grade?—There is no recruitment to the Imperial 
grade now^ We have only the Provincial gradt. 

' gutrantee fr<Mn him when he went 

1.. .li"? " *>« «•«« bock to IiK«a?-He 

contact; he waa already in Government service and 
ne bad been in Government service for a good many yean. • 

Prewince todc him on?--I{ another PKwince could 
oaer him better terms and if our Province would allow him to go.>e would go. 

Mr. F. J. Pltmsn, 



27500. The Chairman: I think yon tay lomev^here in yotir ftote thtt yon 
nre anxious to appoint an A^rricultural Econoipiat?—I think in nnawer to Qaeatioti 
4 I have su^^^ested the appOintmert of a special officer. 

27501. I was ^oin|5 to ask you in relation to research whether you would 
direct him to the carryii ^ out oi complete costing operalif^ ia on unitt topical 
of the holdings in this Province?—I think in^c mrtion on tae economic side at 
present is far too meagre and that is really the sh’e on whic-i we now want to 
specialise. 

27502. Would you agree with me that costings of a typical holding is about 
the only way by which you can arrive at a definite conclusion?—That is the 
primary way in which the question shoiiUT be tackled at the start- We hove no 
officer at oresent who is doing the work of an Economist and I think we should 
have an Economist just as we are having an Agricultural Chemist or a Bacterio¬ 
logist or a Botanist. 

27503. Pi of, (iitttjiulcc: Where would you train him?—I am afraid at pre- 
sent I can see no facilities for training such a man in India unless he is a man 
who is kept in a local Agricultural Department and put down on that special 
work uiuitr the general supervision of other officers. 

27504- The Chairman: I have been looking at your answer to Question 2 (i) 
where you- lefer us to Chapter XVf of the “Memorandum on Rural Conditions 
and Agricultuial Development in the Central Provinces and Rerar” which has 
been in the hands of the Members of the Commission lor some months. 1 should 
like to nsk you at the outset what your experience here at the College has been 
of the inter*action of teaching on research?—Our research workers arc lesponsible 
for the teaching in other subjects in addition to research work and my own 
feeling is that in the past they have devoted too great a proportion of their time 
to the teaching work, to the detriment of the amount of time that they could 
devote to research w'ork. 

27505. That does not mean that teaching has a bad influence on research?— 
It has no bad influence within limits, but I do not think a research officer ought 
to be tied down loo much to teaching. 

27506. Am I right in saying that that is so when the teaching is too elemen¬ 
tary and there is too much of it?—That is the thing that happened in my own 
particular case. When I joined this department as Principal of the Agricultural 
College I taught general chemistry and inorganic chemistry and also bacteriology. 

I was alio responsible for teaching some physics, mid all lor the sake of a few 
students. 

27S07, Has it been your experience at the Agricultural College that there 
arc certain of your students who do not go in for Go\eminent service?- -There 
are a few such men, but up to the f resent time we have needed Agricultural 
Assistants so badly that we have taken on almoal as many men as we produced. 

27508. All the good men?—^Yes. all the good men. 

27509. Has there been any demand from the public for your students* for 
the purpose of managing either estates or cattle farms?—There has been very 
little demand of that kind in the past. 

27510. Would you regaid it as very important *to develop it as much as 
possible?—It is extremely important to do so. 

^7.S11. Especially to encourage the view that the College is somethiiig more 
than i place (or training officers?—There will have to be more openings for men 
who arc trained at the Agricultural College. 1 anticipate that in a tew years^ 
time V I* shall have far more men turned out of the Agricultural College than« 
we can possibly hope to find |>dsts for. We have, at the present time, in the 
Nagpur Agricuturul College, about 110 students, and our recruitment in the 
near futine is not likely to be more than five a year. 

27512. Sir Henry Lawrence: Are they taken into Government service?— 
Not how. 

27513- Sir Ganga Hant: Into the Irrigation Department?—No. 

27514. ^The Chairman: Would you like to see the agricultural degree made 
a qualification for appointments other than in the Agricultural Service?—-I should 
like to see* it as a qualification for any service in , which a knowledge of agri¬ 
culture Would be valuable^ 
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27S15. Hdv« yon ever thought of the poMtbIfUy of founding « degree in 
agrkuUural economics, or rural economici to use the wider term?—1 should 
lihe (O make rural economics or agricultural economics such an important 
subject of agricultural education that it bt* unnecessary to establish another 
degree* 

27516. You would have one degree in rural economics because rural 
economics has a much wider field than agricultural economics?—It is wider, but 
in this country rural economics and agricultural economics are so cloi«ly bound 
up together that one could make a degree in agricultural economics almost 
wide enough to include both. 1 think it U important that some of the Indian 
Universities should realise the value of agricultural or rural economics. I would 
like to place before you the position which I put forward in this con¬ 
nection in Nagpur a short time ago. I vas asked quite unofficially whether I 
could suggest for the Nagpur University something in the nature of a Chair. 

1 said, ‘Why not have a Chair in Rural Economics*; the idea seems to have 
struck them, and I am hoping that something will come out of it. 1 think 
that in a University established in such a prominent agricultural tract as this, 
a Chair in Rural Economics is of far greater importance than say a lectureship 
in Sanskrit or something of that sort. The Nagpur University has been newly 
established, and they have just recognised the Agricultural College as a con¬ 
stituent. 

27517. Ilyder: When a Chair in Rural Economics is established in 

Nagpur University, it will provide post-graduate training for the students?— 
The lectures in rural economics would be such as would be valuable and suitable 
to students taking a degree in general economics or to students in the Agricultural 
College, because I do feel that the agiicultural course wants to be made more 
and more economic and perhaps a little less scientific. I think we perhaps 
teach to the general run of our agricultural students rather loo much science 
and too little economics. 

« 27518. Have you looked into the Economics course of the Nagpur 
UniversityV- No, I have nothing to do with it. 

27519, The (Jtmrwafi: Your reply is that your college is linked up with 
the Unix ersity?—Yes. 

27520. You have got your Agricultural College, and you arc making at 
least one experiment in semi-vocational middle schools. Would you agree that 
it is very inifiorfant that the future careers of the young men or boys pasting 
through all such institutions should be watched and recorded?—I think it is 
a matter of the gieatest importance. 

27521. Is it being done at the moment?—I have supplied the Powarkhera 
school with a card index and they have to keep a record of each boy who 
piisse.s through ihe school, as long as possible. 

27522. How long has it been run?—On reorganised lines, for a year; in 
order to get this information 1 had got them to collect information regarding 
past findents; recently I have supplied them with this card index, in order to 
keep a full, detailed account of each student who comes to that school. We 
have bad a few students there, and they Imve a record of what is happening, 
but now that the numbers are increasing, 1 think it is v^ery essential, in order 
to see the value of this experiment, to keen a complete record of the boys that 
go through it. That applies to the agricultural middle school at Powarkhera. 

27523. In answer to Question 2 (x). you are talking about the problem 
of making agriculture more attractive to middle class youths, and you say that 
that may come about when the general conditions of rural life are more attractive 
and when there is full scope for the energies and abilities of these middle clast 
youths. I>o you think it possible that agriculture could be made attractive 
to middle class jroiiths on holdings as small as those which represent the average 
in this Prox^ince?—I am afraid it is not so. 

27524. Is that not really the problem of the smallness of the holdings?— 
I think it is; the man would make insufficient money to live properly in a 
village* / 

27525. Please turn to your answer to Question 3 (a). The Cominiisioii wish 
to follow the memorandum on page 41, chapter XIll (pages 14—18 above). 
Is it your view that the problems of demonstration and propaganda havy received 
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sufficient attention in the past in this Province?-—They have received as much 
attention as we had staff for, but I think the methods of propaganda and demon¬ 
stration require to be made more attractive and more appealing. 

27526, You think that demonstration and propaganda have received as much 
attention and have enjoyed as much financial support as research?—^Thcy have, 
quite ts much as research. 

27527. You think there has been a fair allocation between propaganda and 
demonstration, on the one hand, and research on the other?—It has been quite 
fair; it is in favour of extension and demonstration. 

27528. As between the two types of cultivation, the irrigated (which of 

course is only a small part in this particular Province) and the dry tracts, has 
the attention of your department been fairly divided between those two classes 
of cultivation?—Yes, I think it has been; we are trying to work up to the 
position of one Agricultural Assistant per tahsil, whether it is in the dry tract 
or in the irrigated tract; that is our present aim. 

27529. No doubt, where irrigation is possible, irrigation is the thing, but 

there are some districts which cannot be irrigated?—Yes; they have not been 
neglected. For instance, as far as we can provide the Agricultural Assistants, 

we place them in the Western Circle for cotton, in the Northern Circle for 

unirrigated wheat or in the Eastern Circle for sigarcane, rice and so on. 

27530. Have you ever noticed the tendency or temptation to devote more 
attention to the irrigated areas than to the dry ones?—Not in this Province. 

27531. We were talking about field demonstrations a little while ago, and 
in answer to Question 3 (h), you go a little more into detail about your demon¬ 
strations and how you carry them out. How^ about the class from which your 
demonstrators arc drawn; are they from the rural class, as a rule?—They are from 
the rural class, but one must realise that in the Agricultural College in the 
past we have admitted non-matriculates, and I suppose we are the only department 
who have taken a non-matriculate, given him training at a fairly cheap rate, 
and provided him with a post on Rs. 50 r month. We are still taking them, 
although we hope to improve the standard, now^ that degrees in agriculture are 
available. 

27532. Is not the training of your demonstrators mainly technical?—The 
demonstrators aie either given the short course at the Agricultural College, 
which is largely agriculture or the long course, but it is our policy not to put 
a man out on demonstration in the district until he has had at least two years’ 
further training in agriculture on one of our farms. 

27533. What object have you in view in making that rule?—Because we 
do not think thv'it he is a sufficiently good agriculturist to be trusted to go 
out and advise people on the basis of two years’ training. 

27534. 7'he two years’ training gives him technical knowledge; docs be 
acquire any commercial knowledge and knowledge of manageraent?—It gives 
him technical knowledge, but not experience; he has two seasons on the Nagpur 
College faim, but they may be the same, or they may be different, and that 
is not quite sufficient basis upon * which to (urn that man loose on the agri¬ 
cultural public as an adviser. 

27535. You would agree that some knowledge of farm management is 
e8senti.il in the case of a demonstrator?—Yes, and it is for that reason that we 
keep him on one of our farms. I have had the case of a man put out on demon¬ 
stration duty after a short period of training, who has begged me to take him 
back and put him on a farm, because he did not feel he was up to his job. 
F'rom that may be realised, perhaps more than from anything else, the need 
for giving those men a larger practical training before allowing them to become 
general advisers. 

27536. If a cultivator discovers that a demonstrator, representing the depart¬ 
ment in his area, does not know the things about farm management which the 
cultivator has learnt from his father, does he not think the demonstrator a 
fool?—Exactly; there is an erroneous difference between the Influence of the 
man who knows his job well and the man who does not. 

27537. Are you satisfied with the manner in which the records of past 
experience ye being kept in your department in this Province?-—I think, taking 
the officers of the department as a whole, they all have too much to do. and 
that is one of the reasons why I have suggested that we want a Statiattcian and 
an Economist, who would take up some of the work of keeping the records. 
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27S38. I am not thinking at the moment of the interpretation of reaults, 
but merely of the machinery for recording experience. Men come and go* and 
unless pains are taken to record experience* whether it is one of success or 
failure* it is likely to be lost?—^There is a danger of losing experience; llierc 
is that distinct danger, particularly if you have a man breeding crops; if that 
man does not keep a well written account of the history of the crop you may 
produce a new variety and you do not know the history at all. There is that 
danger. In general, 1 think, the. annual reports regarding the use of various 
things are kept; but there are personal touches which should be recorded also 
and which are of extreme value. 

27539. There is nothing at' the present moment in any of the Provinces of 
India comparable to the Ministry of Agriculture at Home?—^No. 

27540. 1 take it that the administrative records are all in the Secretariat?— 
The annual reports are all filed. 

27541. The experience on the administrative side is kept by the Secretariat 
and not by you; is it not'^—I'he Secretariat keeps the annual reports on the 
working of the department. Each office keeps its own files, the annual reports 
of these experimental farms, demonstration farms, extension work and so on. 

27542. Let us take a concrete case which has emerged in another Province. 
Are you attempting to popularise the method of preserving fodder by making 
it into silage?—We are, yes. 

27543. For how long is that going on?—It has only been going on for the 
last one or two years. 

27541. You agree that that is the sort of experiment of which the most 
closely kept records should be preserved?—Yes. 

27545. Would you put in a paper summarising the efforts that have been 
made and the results so far obtained in that direction?—Yes; shall I send it to 
Nagpur'-' 

27,516. 1 here is no hurry; but if you can do so it would give an opportunity 

lo ihe Commission of asking some of the witnesses about it?—Yes. 

27547. 1 see that yon sav, “There is also a need for a Bureau to summarise 
ilie work already done in the Central Provinces and to maintain such a summary 
in future years. This could be maintained by the Central Governmeht*’. Why 
tk) you invoke the Central Government for that particular purpose?—I say it 
could be maintained by the Central Government because the Central Government 
or the central orgaiiisjition could collect all the material from all Provinces. 

27548. Is tiiat so as to bring it together for the purpose of comparison?— 
And make it available to any one w'ho wanted it. 

27549. Does that suggest to your mind that there is not quite the degree of 
co-ordination and communication today which you suggested in your evidence 
some minutes ago?—I'he material is available. 

27550. li is not at the moment at the disposal of the Provinces?—If any par- 
ficular officer wants infoimation on any point, he could always write to another 
Province to the officer in charge of the work and get it; it is not* publicly 
available. 

27551. Now in answer to Question 4 (c) (li) you soy, “The present regulations 
regarding railway rates for the transport of agricultural produce, machinery and 
other requirements need to be c^osely examined", and ffien you give a specific 
instance. What representations have been made by your department, to whom 
and with what result?—As far as I know, no departmental representation has 
been made on the question of the sugarcane mills. That has been shown me 
as a most important hardship. With regard to oiheakes, I think that was done 
some years ago when we wanted oil-cakes to be carried at a uniform rale. 

27552. What body representing the Railway is existing in this Province to 
listen the^ complaints of the cultivators?—There is an Advisory Board for the 
(i* I. P. Railway. 

27S53. Ts that the Local Advisory Council?—^Ycs. at Nagpur. 

27554. Instituted as the result of the Acworth Committee of 1920?—Yes. I am 
unaware of any definite complaints from agriculturists having reach<vi them. 

27555. You pobably agree that in the present state of development, the 
Indian cultivator is in no position to carry his complaints to the Railway Com* 
panies?—I am afraid |ie is not. , 
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27556. Mr. Kamat: Have the manufacturers of these sufjarcane miUs repre¬ 
sented their grievance?—^Not that I know of. 

27557. Have you got local manufacturers?—^No. 

27558. The Chairman: Fallowing on your answer to me, would you kgree 
that that fact makes it more important that the Department of Agriculture 
should watch the interests of agriculturists in these matters?—^We do try and 
watch the interests of the cultivator. When the cultivator has a j^int of this 
kind to bring forward 1 would say the Provincial Board of Agriculture, the 
Advisory Board in Agriculture, is of increasing value. It acts as the Standing 
Committee in agricultural matters to the Local Government, For example, no 
new proposal to be included in the budget is accepted by the Local Government 
unless it has been passed by this Advisory Board which consists largely of non- 
ofhcial members representative of the different agricultural tracts, and a certain 
number of official members. 

27559. Sir Garifla Rani: Are they members of the Council?—Some of them 
may be Council members, but not all. 

27560. The Chairman: The heads of the Railways when they were asked 
about the interests of the cultivator have cited the Local Advisory Councils 
and indeed they told us precisely hew th«* representation of the cultivators’ 
interests has been arranged for. It was, if my memory does not deceive me, 
by two members of the local Legislative Council chosen, I think, from rural 
areas. Would it not be worth while that your department should look into the 
possibility of assuring for the cultivator an active representation on the Railway 
Ivocal Advisory Committee?—I think that could be taken up with more chance 
of success by the Advisory Board of Agriculture. 

27561. As head of the department, do you put up suggestions of that 
sort to Uie Advisory Board?—^\"es; if there is a matler of that sort, it is put up. 

27562. How about construction; are you satisfied with the amount of railway 
construction going on in the Province as a whole?*-Yes; I think the railway 
provision in this Province is, on the whole, very satisfactory. 

27563. In answ'er to our Ouestion A, you deal with various points subsequent 
to those with which w'e have already dealt. But 1 see that you &ay nothing about 
the Post Office. I was wondering whether you regard the service of the Post 
Office, in its capacity as public agent for the Savings Bank system, as giving 
it importance in relation to agriculture?—No; I had not anything definite to 
say about the Post Office. 

275f>1. Now, I am looking at your answei on page 28 to Question 6 (a), (h) 
and (c) and to the Provincial Memorandum, paragraph 45 (page 6 above). 
You say, “There is con.siderable scope for giving assistance to the cultivator 
through such financing agencies as land mortgage banks”. You suggest also 
‘a whole-time officei who could specialise in the subject’. Would that be a 
whole-time officer for the whole Province?—^'fhat was ray intention, yes. 

27565. Do you think that one w'hole-time offi.er for the w'hole Province 
could do much? Is it a question of research which w^as in your mind?—The 
question of organisation and the preparation and development of schemes for 
this work,•a man who w'ould make a special study of the financing of agriculturists. 

27566. Do you think sufficiently detailed investigation of the problem of 
indebtedness has been carried out in the Province?-* I do not know; I think 
it requires far more investigation. 

27567. Is there any statement available sfiow*ing the particulars of debt, 
secured and unsecured debt to moneylenders, debt to co-operative societies 
and so on?--Not that 1 know of. 

27568. Are you one of those who attach great importance to the carrying 
out of preliminary surveys before laying down a policy?—I think this question 
of indebtedness does require a very close investigation. 

27569. You do not suggest, do you, that one officer for the whole Province 
could make much contribution towards an investigation of that sort?—No, but 
that is a step in ihe right direction. 

27570. I turn to the note* w^hich is headed “Note relating to the Acts in 
force in the Central Provinces and Berar which affect agricultural matters from 
the economic point of view.** Pages 3 and 4 deal wdth the Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act No. 13 of 1884 and with the Lands Improvement Loans Act; on page 4, 

*Not printed. 
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Mcotid }>ar 8 tfraph, you S 8 >, ^^Government bai alto recently sanctioned as an 
experimental measure a scheme for the supply of pure wheat seed on the barht 
S 3 rstein'*. Is that under the Act of 1884?-^No. I am not responsible for that 
note; that was drawn up by the Secretariat. 

27S7h Have you not seen it?—I have had a copy of it. 

27572. Perhaps you will ^ive me the facts as far as you are a^are of 

them?—That was a special scheme started last year and does not, I think, 
have any reference to that Act you quote. 

27573. So far as you know, it is neither under the Act of 1884 nor under 
the subsequent Agriculturists* Loans Act?—Speaking from memory, 1 do not 
think so, but it was only started just befo»'e 1 went on leave and I have not 
seen the details of the working of it. 

27574, What is the barhi system?—It is the giving out of loans with a 
return of 25 per cent interest in kind. 

27575. As you are not re8fK>nsible for this paper, you must stop me if you 
do not want to answer any question; but it touches your responsibility I think 
closely in many respects, and so I w»iH take you as far as you are prepared to 
go. fhe \vriter is talking about interest on loans under the Agriculturists* and 
Lands Improvement Loans Acts and he is dealing with the question of the 
interest charged to the cultivator, “During 192L22 the interest was raised from 
64 per cent per annum to 7}J per cent, or 1 anna 3 pies in a rupee, in order 
to cover the high rate of interest payable by the Local Government to the 
Government of India at the lime, i.nd also to protect the provincial finances 

from piobable losses owing to bad debts. At present the rate from Provincial 
Loans Fund is fixed at 5 per cent, but there has been no reduction in the rate 
of interest charged to the cultivator.*’ Are you familiar with the circum¬ 
stances —No. 

27576. Then I observe it is the practice in this Province to remit interest 
on iaccavi instalments whenever land revenue is remitted?^—^es, that is probably 
the case, but really it is not a thing with >vhich the Agricultural Department 
has any concern. 

27577. Have you not interested yourself in the general problem of dealing 
with the indebtedness of the cultivator?—We are interested in the issue of 
tuccavt loan but not in the general regulations covering it. 

27578. Now I turn to Question 8 , which deals with Irrigation. Are you 
satisfied w'ith the degree of touch and inter-communication existing between 
your department and the Irrigation Department?—Yes. 

27579. Are relations thoroughly amicable?—We are in constant communi¬ 
cation, either by letter or by oral discussion. I can give an example which 

happened only quite recently: the Irrigation Department found that the water 
from one of their tanks was not being taken up quite as readily as they had 
hoped, and they asked us if we could open a demonstration plot. We opened 
one within a fortnight in that area. We do a great deal by discussion; 1 see 
the Chief Engineer very very frequently and I am .^Iso in close touch with the 
Superintending Engineers as w'ell. 

27580. I suppose you also meet on the Provincial Board of Agriculture? - 
The Chief Engineer is a member of the Advisory Board for Agriculture. 

27581. How often does the Advisory Board meet?—It meets tw^o or three 
times a year to discuss the budget items, and at one other time at least. 

27582. How about the advice that the tw'o departments give to cultivators? 
Are you agreed together as departments in the matter of the quantity of vvatei 
required for sugarcane growing?—Well, we have our views; in a general w^ay 
i should say the Agricultural Department w'outd put rather a lower figure for 
water required for sugarcane than the Irrigation Department. 

27583. I think that is quite possible?—^Yes. 

27584. Prof, Gangulee: You have no e.xperimental data with regard to 
that point?—Experiments have been conducted and are now» going on with 
regard to the duty of water for various crops. 

27585. When was that experiment begun?—That was started by^hc Irrigation 
Department two or three years ago in consultation with the ofecers of the 
Agricultural Department: the experiments have been opened by the Irrigation 
Department. 
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27586. The Chairman: Have you anything that you wish to tell the Com¬ 
mission on the problem of the method of charging for water; that is to say, 
the vohimetiic versus the acreage basis?—No, except that we are frequently 
consulted over irrigation rates. 

27587. Have you nothing to say about the volumetric method of charg¬ 
ing?—No. 

27588. Do you think there is an opening for minor irrigation schemes in 
the Prov^ince: such as hutcha damming of minor streams and rivers?—1 think 
there is scope for minor irrigation schemes and also for well irrigation; the trouble 
is to ra.'ke such schemes remunerative and to pay the interest on the capital 
involved in damming up such streams. 

27589. Are there no districts where cultivators are willing to do the work 
and to take risk if they are given sufficiently good ad\ice; is there any officei 
available to ad\jse cultivators?—The general officers in the Agricultural Depart* 
ment would advi.^e on matters of that sort. 

27590. But you have no special irrigation officer to advise on such schemes?— 

No. 

27591. Do you not think such .an officer could do good service?—It should 
be one oi the duties of the Agricultural Engineer to advise where bnntling and 
levelling of land, setting up of irrigation plant, and so on, should be; but as a 
rule that kind of advice is given by the general officers of the Agricultural 
Department. 

27592. 'I'hen 1 think you somewhere express the view that irrigation by 
wells is a subject which should receive further attention; is that so?—^Yes. 

27593. You think there may be an important opening for that, do you 
not?—I do, but I think the whole (question of water-supply by wells is too big 
a thing to pul in ihe hands of a solitary agricultural engineer. 

27594. Do you not think that both these subjects arc subjects which should 
be in the hands of technical whole-time officers?- -The minor irrigation schemes, 
that is to say, the building of small tanks and so on, could well come within 
the scope of the duties of the agricultural officei, 1 think, if he could call in 
technical advice wheit wanted. 

27595. Are you satisfied that there arc not problems in research of a 
fundamental nature in connection with irrigated agriculture which still require 
to be dealt with? -I think there are problems in connection with irrigated crops, 
special problems of their own, but these 1 think could come in under the 
general survey of the Agricultural Departmcf:l. 

27596. Problems in connection with drainage in relation to agriculture, 
drainage in connection with irrigation, and problems in connection wdrh irriga¬ 
tion in its bearing upon health and its effect upon the soil, problems of water¬ 
logging and so on; do you think that these might well be tackled by a central 
research station for irrigttion under the Government of India?—I do not think 
that problems of such a nature are very piessing and important in this Province. 

275^7. Has there been any soil survey carried out in this Province?— 
No? oi I general nature, but we have accumulated a good deal of information 
on soiK as a whole. There has not, however, been any organised soil survey 
because we have not got the necessary staff for it. 

27598. Arc you going slowly forw^ard with that work?—Yes, we are gradually 
collecting more and more information. For instance, at agricultural shows we 
put up show bottles giving results of the analysis of the soils in a particular 
area and showing how they differ. We use those as exhibits at agricultural 
shows. 

27599. In answ^er to Question 9 ^b) (ij) and (c), you give an account of what 
you have done in the way of clearing land of kuns grass. How» far have these 
opportunities been taken advantage of by cultivators?—We have two schemes, 
ploughing with bullock-drawn ploughs for which there is a pretty big demand. 
We have extended that scheme in the last year and it seems to be a scheme 
which could Ije developed alntost indefinitely. 

27600. What plough arc you using for that?—Sometimes the iron turn-wrest 
plough, som^ctimes the Sabul plough. 
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27601. Doeis the turn^wrest require to be altered to as to adapt it (or that 
wOrk?--‘No» that plough is available; it is the plough with which we do the 
work to a large extent* 

27602* Then you have got this stcam-plorghing plant?—Yes, that hat only 
just been started. 

27603. What plough arc you using?—It i.s a four or five bottom plough. 

27604. Sir Gan^a Ram: Is it a double engine?—Yes. It was sanctioned 
by the Legislative Council during the last budget session and is working for 
the first season now ii! the Jubbulpore district. 

27605. The Chan man: Do I understand that the system was sanctioned 
by the Legislative Council?—'I’he money wos sanctioned by the Council, It 
was put down as a special item in the budget as one of the items of new 
expenditure really, after the scheme had been exhaustively discussed by the 
Advisory Board of Agriculture. 

27606. Do you have to present your budget in very great detail to the 
Council? -In very great detail and xery frequently. We hax^e to explain it 
very thoroughly on many occasion.s. I fi^st of all have to explain it to the 
Advisory Board, who m iy or may not approve of it. Provided it is approved 
by the Advisory Board, it has then to be explained to the Administrative Uepart- 
ment. It probfihly has to lie explained again to the Finance Department, then 
to the Finance Sub-Committee, and finally piobably in a fairly lengthy speech 
to the Legislative Council. 

27607, Sir llvnry Lawicnie: Has the Director of the department no 
discretion to use his money in introducing new machinery?—Items of new 
expenditure always Lave to be approved by the Advisory Board of Agriculture. 

27608. The Chiimtuin: In detail?—Yes, item by item. I find the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture extremely useful in tin* xvay, because once we bn\ e satis¬ 
fied them that the scheme is a sound one agricullui;al!y, it is of very great 

nssixiance to have their support. 

27609. Mr. Culveit: Are they all members of the Legislative Council?— 
Not fdl. 

27610. I'hc Chahman: Now, in ahsw^er to Ouestlon 10 on Fertilisers, you say 
that greater u.se can undoubtedly be made of natural manures and artificial 
fertilise!8. Do you think the trouble is ignouince or apathy on the part of the 
cnltivatru. or difficulty of financing these operations?—1 think the whole question 
is economic. It L vtiy difficult to say tliaf some of the more expensive ferti¬ 
lisers can be recommended for various crops. Although, at the outset when 

applied to the crop, (hey apparently give a good yield and look like being a 
profitable investment, later on wo do not find that to be the case. 

27611. What is your limiting factor in the Province as a whole?—1 should 
say that nitrogen was the important factor. 

27612. Prof. Nitrogen is an important factor?—Yes, and water 

fdso. 

27613. The Chairman: What experiment's are you carrying on at this 
moment in compost making?--Particularly in the rice areas we try to use leaves 
and trash. Of toiirse, in the dry areas the material is not available, 

27614. Is that direction in which you think more research work is 
required?—I think the whole question of nianuiing is one in which a great deal 
of research work is required but it must always be bound up with the economic 
question. 

27615. Are you an advocate of any particular method of compost making 
at the moment through your propaganda officers?—In the north of the Province, 
they advocate compost making with all the weeds and general material collected 
off the fields. We also carried out a certain number of experiments in trying 
to make artificial manure but we found that the trouble there w^as to maintain a 
suitable moisture. 

27616. What substance were you using?—Satin hemp, refuse grasses, coltoii 
stalks and the like. Again we have been doing it on the Rothamsted method. 
We found that it was very difficult to keep the manure wet except in the rains; 
but to rot it in the diy w^eathcr was impossible, * 
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27617, Have you any views on ihe export of bones from the Province?-^ 
I ehouid be very glad to see not only bones but also oil-cakes retained in the 
Province, if possible. Qil-cake. I think, is more important than bones. 

27618. How would you use your bone?—Chiefly on the irrigated rice areas. 

27619- And process it?—I would grind it up. 

27620. Do you not think that they requiie treatment?-~No. It is used in 
the form of ground bones. 

27621. Pro/. G'mffidee: Using a very nnc mesh?—Yes. 

27622. The Chairman: Have you studied the economics of the problem 
of preventing or not preventing the export of bones?—Not in detail. 

27623. Is it your view that the damage done by the use of cowdung for 
fuel is exaggerated or do you regard it as very serious?—I regard it as very 
serious 

27624. On' page 26, paiagraph 67. of the Provincial Memorandum (page 9 
above) you say that in the Chhattisgarh Division attempts have been made to 
encourage the use of firewood as fuel by the establishment of fuel depots at suitable 
agricultural centres. How are those depots supplied? Where do they get the 
wood from'**-“From the surrounding jungles, 

27625. How could the cultivators get it direct?—I'he depots were established 
in Chhattisgarh but the jungles are a considerable distance from the cultivated 
areas. 

27626. So that it is really supplying wood, not from jungles round about, 
but from distant jungles?—Yes. And for that reason they hope, with the 
development of the railways through this district, to be able to get firewood 
from the jungle at a rate much cheaper than has been possible in the^ past; 
it is probable that this scheme will be feasible in the future although it was 
not n siicccss when it was tried befoic. 

27627. But although the fuel was offered at wtiat is described in this note 
as being very cheap rates, the immemorial custom of, and the preference for, 
cowdung fuel jiroventcd the change over from that fuel to wood?—Yes. 

* 27628. For how long was this experiment persisted in?—I am not sure 
because this was carried out by the Forest Department; it was not done by the 
Agricultural Department. I think the Chief Conservator of Forests would help 
you in this matter. 

27629. Now under the heading. Crops, Question 11, have you witnessed a 
change over from food crops to money crops on an important scale in any area 
in this Province? You do not deal with this question in your note?—There 
has been a great increase in the cotton area in the last few years. That is one 
example. 

27630. And has it reached a point where an important proportion of the 
cultivators do not grow sufficient food for their own family use and have to 
purchase? -I think so. It has reached a point where the pendulum is now 
swinging in the other direction. 

27631. Before we come to that I want to ask you whether you applied 
yourself at the time when this change over was going on, to discovering what 
effect the change had upon the cultivator and the economics of his everyday 
lift*, while cotton was bringing in a good price? Was it to the advantage 
of the cultivator to have a change over’to the money crop, do you think?—I think 
it vas, while the price remained high. 

27632. For the cultivator to get the benefit of the change over it is necessary 
for him to be able not merely to sell his cotton well, but also to buy the neces¬ 
sities of life that he requires and to buy them well?—^Yes, 

27633. And in that respect good communications are as important in keeping 
down the prices of commodities as they are in affording ready channels of 
marketing for the produce?—^Yes. 

27634. Do you think it likely that in areas away from large centres and 
badly served *by communications, the cultivator would be able to buy what 
he requires reasonably cheap?—I think the communications in this Province 
are, both by rail and by road, good enough to ensure that 
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Zf$36. 1^0 you think there is a marked rite in the standard of living amongst 
the population the members of which change over from food to money crops 
so Ipog as the price remains high?—I should not say there was a rise in the 
standard of living. I should say there was a rise in general expenditure. * 

27656. You mean to say it w’as not good spending?—It was not spending 
to the best advantai^. 

27637. What \vas the money spent on as a rule? Was it spent on putting 
tin roofs on the houses?—I should think it was spent probably on getting out 
of debt. 

27638. That seems to me a very good object?—Yes. but there has not 
been a definite rise in the standard of living. 

27639. Prof. Gantiulee: Is there any sign of prosperity?-‘-In the cotton 
tract when the price of cotton was high, there were signs of prosperity. 

27640. The Chairman: Then yon say that the pendulum is now swinging 
back and that the land which has been under money crops is now going back 
to food crops. Is that very marked?—It is just beginning because the price 
of cotton now is dropping. We find that a good many people are now taking 
to groundmut in place of cotton. 

27641. Is ground-nut a food crop of any importance in this Province?—It 
is not a staple food. 

27642. You would not surely describe the change over from cotton to 
ground-nut as typical of reversion from money to food crops?—It is not exactly 
a food crop hut they arc reverting to a rotation of crops which would be to 
the advantage of the culti'ntor and of the soil. 

27643. Will you give us a little more information about your machinery 
for distributing seed? I understand that you have an agreement with reliable 
cultivators throughout the Province^ - We hme n number of seed farms carried 
on by reliable cultivators. 

27644. How do you reward these seed multipliers?—We do not reward 
them in any way; they establish a reputation for their seed. I have described 
the system in paragraph 88 of my memorandum (page 10 above). 

2764S. Are you satisfied with this system?—I am satisfied with the system, 
provided we can gel sufficient controlling staff. 

27646. Do you think yoj have a fairly accurate record of the total acreage 
under improved varieties? -The records are all light as far as the seed which 
is distributed directly under the departmental agency is concerned; but we cannot 
keep very accurate records of further extensions beyond that, 

27647. Do you think there is any hope of establishing in this country, on 
M commercial basis, the same system of distributing seed as we have at Home?— 
I think there should be. 1 think the present seed farmers are enterprising busi¬ 
nessmen and they might be able to establish a leputation as seed farmers. 

27648. 1 he danger is th.u they might deteriorate and become first money¬ 

lenders and seed merchants afterwards?—Unfortunately the moneylending busi¬ 
ness and seed business do rather go together. 

27649. To what cKUnt are you using the co-operative organisation for 
distributing improved seeds?--Some of our orgnnisntions, more particularly in 
the cotton tract, are combined co-operative and seed-producing agencies. 

27650. Are you using the co-operative organisation as a whole for propaganda 
purposes?—We work with the Co-operative Department. 

27651. Are you satisfied that you have expJoited that field (o the utmost?— 
Not to th.-‘ utmost, but 1 think we are trying to work together raoic and more. 
For example, when there are co-operative rallies of the Co-operative Department 
we ask oui agricultural officers to go to these rallies and deliver lectures and 
try to use some scheme for propaganda work. When you have an audience 
of any kind which is being addressed on alricullural matters, that audience can 
be addressed on co-operative matters and vtce versa. Under the scheme that I 
with to push through, namely, demonstration lorries and making •demonstration 
work more popular, those things will be at the disposal of the Co-operative 
Department just as they are at the disposal of the Agricultural Department. 
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27652. I wanted to ask you a pomi re^aidin^ these lorries. Are they going 
to be used as travelling cinentiu8?“^ie8. 

27653. Who IS to prepare the films?—It all depends whether they are full- 
sized films or smaller films. If they are full-sized films, we shall have to draw 
on professional film-makers. 1'he G. I. P. Railway has been making a certain 
number of films under our direction showing, for insAncc, cotton, animal 
husbandry and various things of that sort. They have been doing it in other 
parts of India also. T understand they would be willing to let us have copies of 
these films on specially favourable terms. 

27654. Do you think that their technicjil staff is sufficiently good for your 
purposes?—I realise that is a very highly technical business. 

27655. Have you seen the films prepated by the G. I. P. Railway?—I have 
not seen them yet; they are bringing them up to Nagpur in a day or two. 

27656. Would you agree that a bad film, although very expensive, is quite 
useless?—Yes. 

27657. Would you agree that the production of films for propaganda work 
is a highly technical business? It is. The films that have been produced in 
the Central F^rovinces have been pioduced jn conjunction with the officers of 
the Agricultural Department They are just being completed. 

27658. Talking about demonstration and propaganda, do you think that 
there is an increasing demand by the cultivator himself for the services of the 
Agricultural Department?—1 do 

27659. Is he beginning to take his jiioblern foi solution to the Agricultural 
Department?—He is beginning to seek the assistance of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. It is rather difficult for him sometimes to clearly define what his problem 
is. 


27660. In answer to Oucstion 13 (i) on page 30, you set down the view 
that the arrangements for preventing the introduction of dangerous plant pests 
into India might be more effective and you cite an instance from your own 
personal knowledge where live insects in a consignment of plants from abroad were 
discovered by yourself after those plants had been subjected to disinfection 
and so on. What insects were they?--They were caterpillars. 

27661. They were not Indian caterpillars? —f^resumably not. They were in 
the plants themselves, all wrapped up. I do not think Indian caterpillars could 
nave got into them. I do not think the material was opened up for disinfection. 
It struck me that the thing wms not disinfected at all. 

27(^2. I understand (hal an Indian <>oods train affords amnle opportunities 
for caterpillars to climi) aboard? These pariiculai plants arrived apparently 
in the stale in which they were packed up. oppmciiuy 

A.. suggest that on the iccommendation of the Diiector of 

Agriculture s^cimens should be allowed in without further investigation or 
fumigation ?-Yes He will have technical staff ,o examine them at ofee wh^n 

moIogic“%oi,irof tw."'"' mycological and ento- 

‘he VovLe^ln* question' n’^41,7ha;'e''f ™rd'“o say'Tn "hi? ^o yo^not 
think It IS an important point because after all the principle of Impe^al^resoSn! 

.•h'' prevention of crop pests and other agricultural pests is wll 
established in this country, and indeed in many other countries where either 
under a federal system or a system akin to federal systems, the Central Govern 

Ty sUeTXat 7as file-"? recog.ii.ed?-I wou 3 Swme' 

27665. Have you water-hyacinth in the Province?-Very little 

27667. Have you been to Bengal lately?—No. 

would be vert^him^lf ^,7l8ld*^im “firee that the life of the cultivtitor 
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H»vc you anything to say on the (>rdhlem of veterinary teaching?— 
No, 

27670. Have you anything to say on the question whether District Boards 
should Of should not continue to be responsible for the veterinary service in 
their districts?—1 have nothing to say on the subject. 

27671. Looking at your answer on page 31 to our Question 16 (a) (ii) on 

Animal Hu.«ibandry, is dairying in this Province under the Deputy Director 

in charge of Animal Husbandry-Yes, except at the Agricultural College, 

which is directly under the Principal of the Agricultural College. 

27672. Take the supply of milk for the urban centres; how is Nagpur pro¬ 
vided with milk?—It is largely provided by j^ots'a/as, but we have one co-opera¬ 
tive dairy there which supplies a certain' amount of milk. 

27673. Is the milk at Nagpnr supplied from buffaloes or cows?—Mainly 
from buffaloes; the buffalo is the chief milch animal; of course, there is a good 
deal of prejudice against the use of buffalo milk in certain cases. 

27674. Is there a prejudice amongst Indians against buffalo milk?—In mapy 
cases the milk of the cow is pi cl erred, buffalo milk being reserved for the 
gfrt-making industry. 

27675. is it not rather because buffalo milk provides better g/ii for cooking 
purposes?—I think that is it; it jnovides more fat. 

27676. Are there any cross>-bied heids, cross-bred between Indian and 

European breeds, piovidiiig niilk for Nagjuir?—The Telinkheri farm has a herd 
of Montgomery cattle; at the College dairy we have a number of cross-breds, 
but apart from Nagpur itself there is very little going on in dairying. 

27677. Does the co-opernti\e organisation that you mentioned a moment 
ago have a pure Indian herd; and if not, what bieeds does it possess?—It has a 
pure Indian herd, and a herd of biiffnloc.s. We supply breeding bulls from the 
Montgomery herd. 

27678. Do they actually own the cows that produce the milk?—Yes; the 
individual member of the association owns his own cow’i. 

27679. Do you regard the problem of the inipro\’ement of cattle in this 
Province as one of the major pi<>hlcms before you?- i think so; that is why 
we have a man on special duty fot it. 

27680. How long h as he beer^ on special duty About four years. 

27681. We have b.een provided with a monograph of afl that you arp doing 
on the subject of improving the breeds, and the officer responsible for cattle- 
breeding will no doubt appear before us, I think be is coming before us as a 
witness?—No; he wull be there, when you visit the farm under his charge. 

27682. Is he also charged with the pioblein of improving the iood supply 
of the cattle?—He is concerned with the growing of fodder crops and the trials 
of fodder crops; I h.ive recently .sho put a certain amount of work of that kind 
under the Second Economic Botanist, who is dealing with grasses. 

27683. What hope do you think theie is of persuading cultivators to grow 
these fodder crops if you could w'ork them out and recommend a particular 
grass?—I think, if the piopo.sitk)n i.s economically sound, one has every hope of 
getting the cultivator to take it up. 

27684. Do you yourself think that silage offers good hope as a partial solu¬ 
tion of the problem?" Silage is a problem which wants very car€^ful investigation. 
It is not easy to convince jieoplc that to cut a crop of juat green and put it 
in a silo is a better projwsition than allowing the crop to ripen and providing 
the grain for human consumption and the dry stalk for the cattle. 

27685. You think tlmt both die economic and the technical side require 
very careful investigation?—It is not a thing which one can recommend off-hand 
for general adoption. 

27686. You do not think that enough work has been done on it?—^No. 

27687. Do the cultivators in this Province to any considerable^ extent con¬ 
sume dairy produce provided by their own animals?—Yes. 

27688. They drink milk?—Yes, when they can get it. 
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27689. They coiwumc ghi ?— ^Yct. 

27690, On the whole, would you «ay that phy8ically they are well developed 
and healthy?—In certain tracts, they are fairly well developed, 

27691, Do you associate the consumption of dairy produce with thoae districti 
in which their physical condition is the best?—j should say that the people are 
better developed where the general standard of living is high. 

27692, And the consumption of dairy produce is usually high where the 
standard of living is high?—I should say so. 

27693. The poorer peasant is sometimes compelled to market his milk?— 
Frequently, he has no milk to market. 

27604 . Prof, Gangulee: In which t^act is the standard of living higher?-— 
In the Herar tract, the cotton tract, where there is more money. 

27695. The Chairman: Have yoti considered the proposal to remit the 
revenue or part of the revenue on land used tor growing fodder crops?—1 do 
not think that has been considered; as far as I am concerned, the proposition 
has never come up. 

27696. Do you know anything about hydro-electric surveys in this 
Proynce?—I think the Irrigation Department will supply a note on that; I do 
not believe it was ever considered to be a favourable Province for the develop¬ 
ment of hydro-electric works. 

27697. You are doing a certain amount of research work on vegetable 
and fruit growing?—Yes, but that is a line which has come under reduction. 
At one time we had a European gardener, but the post has been abolished and 
really now it is part-time Avork. 

27698. One has not only to grow the fruits, but also to sell them; how 
about the markets? Have they been studied at all?—Do you mean the co¬ 
operative marketing of fruits? 

27699, No, the markets themselves, telling the fruit through co-operative 
organisations or in the ordinary way. What about the demand?—The demand 
for fruits and vegetables is very considerable. 

27700. Is that for tropical fruit?—Yes. 

27701, Have you any area in which you can grow temperate fruit?—^Not 
on a successful scale; we have a very big demand for tropical fruit. 

27702. Who is in charge of lac culture?—The Forest Department. 

27703. Is it within your know'ledge whether they have taken an active 
interest in it?—Yes, they have. I have a sort of general knowledge of what 
goes on. For instance, when the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, wanted me 
to supply him with seed lac, 1 was able to put him in touch with the people 
who could meet his requirements; that is the only sort of knowledge we have. 

27704. I observe that you attach importance to economic surveys of parti¬ 
cular villages as a preliminary to framing n policy?—Yes; it is very hard to 
add that work on to the ordinary duties of the Deputy Director of Agriculture. 

27705. Have you anything to say about the possibility of developing the 
panchayat in the villages in this Province?—So far as agriculture is concerned, 
T think local agricultural associations would do that better than panchayat. 

27706. That is your local association?—Ihc sub-circle association is the 
local association. 

27707. You have nothing in the nature of Taluka Associattons?—We have 
the Taluka Association; we have the District Association and under that we have 
'I'nhika Association, and under that we have the sub-circle association. 

27708. The District Association is the largest?—Yes. 

27709. And which comes next to that?—The Taluka Association, which 
supplies a few members to the District Association, and under that we have 
the sub-circle association. We can eventually, when the importance of such 
associations js established, get down to the village association. 

27710. What is the smallest official or semi-official adminiitrative body In 
the Province?—The Tahsildar in charge of the tahiil; we have below him the 
Revenue Inspector. 
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27711^ Which it the tmalleit corporate adaamittrative body?—I suppose 
otie would cali the panchayat the smaUett. 

27712- It the pifnckayat eatabtished under a particular Act?—I think 

Wills will be able to ||ive you better information on the point- 

Mr, Wills: There is a Panchayat Act, ^ivin^ them power to tax themselves. 
The panchayat is constituted for administrative purposes, and they have a 
certain amount of judicial power. 

27713. The Chairman: You have nothing in connection with agriculture?— 
Wo do not go down as far as the panchayat. With Agricultural Associations, 
a group of villages is the smallest unit we have at present, 

27714. You have provided us with a note on the consolidation of holdings?— 

I think that is Mr. Dyer’s note. 

27715. Would you rather not speak to it?—Not, except in a general way; 
as a department we are not actually concerned with the consolidation of holdings. 

27716. Agriculturally, you attach importance to consolidation? -Yes. 

27717. Would you agiee that the village being the unit for consolidation, 
the panchayat might have a very important agricultural bearing?—1 w-ould; 
we are interested in the consolidation of holdings in a similar w'ay to the 
Irrigation Department, that »s, for the improvement of irrigation or agriculture, 
but it is never carried out under the organisation of the Agricultural Department. 

27718. Are you oatished with the touch betw'een yourself and the head of 
the Forest Department?—Yes. 1 should like to emphasise the fact that the 
forests should, 1 think, be utilised for definite agricultural purposes where fea>ible 
schemes can be put forward. For instance, in the starting of cattle-breeding 
schemes, if a forest area is required for a cattle-breeding farm, it will do more 
good to the cultivators as a whole than if that area, which may amount to 2 or 3 
square miles, is reseived entirely for the supply of timber and grass. 

27719, How' about the production of dry fodder or hay from the Forest 
Department? Do you think more mijght he done in that direction?—I think so, 
provided the supply is available within reasonable distance. 

27720. Or, I suppose, within reasonable distance of a good distributing 
centre?—Yes; but the supply of dry grass would scarcely be extensive, on 
account of the o>crhead charges for rural distribution. 

27721. Not even in times of fodder famine?—In times of fodder (amine 
the position changes; that is why one wants, as 1 have suggested, the storing 
up of grass. 

27722. Is there any rcstM\c of fodder against a fodder famine at the moment 
controlled by you?—No, 

27723, Would you like to see that established?—I should like to see it 
established, but 1 do not think it necessarily need be controlled by the Agricul¬ 
tural Department, because the Agricultural Department is not very closely 
concerned with it; in times of fodder scarcity, the revenue authority takes it up. 

27724. 1 should have thought that few things touch the interests of the 
Agricultural Department more closely than preserving the life of the cultivators’ 
cattle in times of fodder famine?—The Agricultural Department is concerned 
with it; but it touches the revenue officer very closely too, and also the forest 
officer. It might be n^essary to bring it under the Agricultural Department 
if it was not looked after very carefully by the revenue officer. 

2p2S. Do you think that young officers of the Forest D^artment have a 
iumciently sympathetic interest in the cultivators’ problem?—Yes. I think so. 
What we have been doing in recent years in Nagpur is to have young officers 

various departments (the forest officer did not come, 1 think) together, during 
the rains, for ,a course of lectures on the general outlines of rural economy, 
and tome of the lectures have been given by agricultural officers. 

277!^. What do you say to a scheme of attaching young forest officers 
to the Agricultural Department and placing them in districts wtfere cultivation 

II QOUUirms to forest areas for a short period?*-! do not think that would be 
necessary provided he was in close touch with the local agricultuml officer. 
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27727. Do you aot think that such a tthenie might bring in a more under- 
standing attitude on the part of the forest officer?—1 think if he is in dote touch 
with the agricultural officer he will pick up the informatioia he requires. 

27728- Do you see anything against the scheme?—No; I do not see anything 
against the scheme. 

Sir Henty Lawrence: Are the officers who attend these lectures officers ol 
the Revenue Department?—Mo8tly of the Revenue Department. 

27729. Provincial or Imperial?—Some Provincial and some Imperial; the 
lectures are given by agricultural officers, veterinary officers, forest officers, 
irrigation officers and it is a revenue officer, the Commissioner of Settlements, 
who conducts the courses. 

27750. The Chairman: Do you think there is much prospect ol encouraging 
cultivators to plant shrubs or trees for their future requirements?—rl am afraid 
it will be difficult to get the cultivator to do it. 

27731. Difficulty not only of planting but also of protection during the 
young stage?—Yes; even if one man brings them up carefully another man may 
destroy them 

27732. I understand that the memorandum on marketing which you pro¬ 
mised in answer to Question 20 (a), (h) and (c) is not yet forthcoming?—I find 
some material that you have in this memorandum was taken out of it; but 
there is a good deal more which has still to be digested and I hope to let you 
have that before you leave Nagpur. Of course it does not touch cotton 
marketing; that has been dealt with specially by the cotton people. 

27733. Turning to page 10 of the Provincial Memorandum (page 3 above) 
have you studied the control of the cotton markets?—I have seen a good deal 
of it while I was Deputy Director of the Western Circle. 

27734. Do you think they are satisfactory?*-In theory, but not in practice. 

27735. I understand there has been recently a committee of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee enquiring into the >\orking of these cotton markets, 
which committee has not yet reported; is that so?—I have not yet seen any 
final findings. The question, I know, is still under consideration. 

27736. Have you ever heard the charge levelled against these markets that 
it is possible for cotton to pass through the market and to be sold subse¬ 
quently?—1 have seen cotton being passed straight through the market without 
any business being done. Cotton passes from one gate to the other, while the 
business with regard to its sale is transacted at some other place entirely away 
from the market. 

27737. That is even a simpler process than the one I w’as trying to describe. 
I thought they had a sham sale in the market and a real sale elsewhere?—No. 

27738. Why do they bother to send it through and pay the fee?—I could 
not say why; under the market rules perhaps it has to pass through the market. 

27739. Probably we had bettei wait till we get the report of that com¬ 
mittee?—Yes. 

27710. Have you ever considered the advisability of recommending the 
licensing of commission agents?—That is a matter for local self-governing bodies. 

27741. You have no views on that point?—I think they certainly should 
be licensed. These commission agents should be brought under very careful 
control. 

27742. 1 do not know who prepared this note on marketing in the memo- 
randiim which was sent ua by the Provincial Government. On page 11 (page 3 
above) it is stated: “The results of this inquiry (that is, the inquiry Dy fhe 
Indian Central Cotton Committee) have not yet been published but they 
indicate that a strict application of the rules to govern these markets will be 
necessary to prevent a good deal of the fraud at present practised on the 
seller**. Have you any information on the point?—The inquiry was starlet 
before I went on leave and since I came back I have not seen the full aecount 
of it. I believe the full reports are still with the Cotton Committee, 

27743, I understand that you yourself do not feel satisfied that the practice 
18 quite as good as the thcar>' ”!iaf is really the trouble. 
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^744. 1 do not know wbetiier you would be prepared to anawer questions 
In ^tall on tbe ord^nitation ol the Co-operative Def^rtment Do you take a 
pertOfiai interest in it?—I am neceasarity in touch with the Co-operative^ Depart¬ 
ments but 1 would prefer not to go into details until you have examined the 
Registrar ol Co-operative Societies. 

27745. One or two general questions. Are you satisfied with the or^anisa- 
ttoii ol the Co-operative Department?—I have said in my written evidence, 

1 think, that it requires a whole-time officer with special training. 

27746. Where do you suggest that special training should be given?—I 
cannot suggest anywhere. 

27747. You have not thought it out?—^No. 

27748. Sir James MacKenna: Have you not got a whole-time officer now?— 
He is the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Director of Industries, and has 
two or three other functions also, such as the controlling of Boiler Inspectors 
and so on. 

27749. The Chairman: Do you regard co-operative credit societies as the 

ftiost helpful agent for solving the problem Of rural indebtedness as it exists at 
present?—I think it is one of them. 

27750. I understand that the experience of the Province in the matter of 
co-ofieration has not been without its disappointments?—No; there bad been 
severe disappointments and even so it is one of the most helpful agents. I think 
alternative schemes might be developed that could be put in the hands of men 
who could make a study of the subject. 

27751. In answer to our Question 23 (a), you are talking about the 
existing systems of education and you say they arc not such as to induce the 
middle classes to return to the land. Should not the first problem be to discover 
an educational system which would keep the cultivating classes on the land?— 
You mean the present system? 

27752. Are you satisfied that tlie present system, if it is developed, will 

succeed in educating the present cultivating class without inducing it to leave the 
land, a more important matter than that of inducing the middle classes to turn 
to it?—I do not sec any sign that the present system will induce the people 
to return to the land. 

27753. Do you see any signs that the existing system might disturb the 

cultivators and induce their educated sons to leave the land?—I think there 

18 always the tendency for an educated man to seek employment away from 
the land. 

27754. Have you any suggestions in the matter of general education which 
you have not set dmvn in your note?—No. 

27755. Would you attach great iinpi>rtance to an improvement in the drink¬ 
ing water-supply of villages?—! think there are tracts of country in the Central 
Provinces where the drinking water-supply needs to be carefully investigated. 
In fact it is so important a thing that I consider that it needs a special officer. 

27756. Do you see any hope of financing the improvement of the drinking 
water-supply in these rural fiacts which you are speaking of?—I think it is one 
of the Items which should be financed with the general improvement of rural 
areas, communication of roads and so on. 

27757. It is mentioned by one correspondent that a perusal of the last two 
or three Settlement Reports will show how much land has passed from the tenants 
to their malguzar as a result of the operations of debt; do you agree with that?— 
I do not think there is a tendency for tbe land to pass into the hands of the 
malguxar. 

27758. Docs that mean that the cultivating class ceases to cultivate or do 
they continue to cultivate on a new footing?—Itiey cultivate on a new footing. 

27759. Have you any idea of the extent to which the movement in question 
IS going on, the alienation of the land from the cultivating cl isscs to the 
malguzar?—No; but that information could be obtained from the Settlement 
Department. 

Do you ha^n to know whether it was eVer been extracted from 
the Settlement Reportsr—^Not that I know of. , 
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27761* Now, in nUcraj^ting td solve the problem of Improvti^ tbe lot of 
the cultivator in this Province, would you rather see a concentration ^ 
and expenditure of money on one or two specihc points such as eduction, 
technique of tillage and the like, or a steady attempt made to advance all along 
the line?—I should like to see n concentration on education, agrictiUtire and 
rural sanitation and health. 

27762. Interpreting each of those headings in dieir widest sense, of course 
that is coming pretty near an approach all along the line?—Yes, it is. 

27763. The Raja of Parlahtmcdi: There is a large area of paddy in this 

Province, is there not?—Yes. 

27764- What are the popular fertilisers used by the cultivators?—One majr 
say that no i’n;:L)rtanl fcitilisers aic used at all; cattle-dung is used where it is 
available, but there is not much manure used at all. 

27765. Is the department doing anything in the way of teaching the ryots 
the use of fertilisers?—We carry out experiments on our own farm on such 
things as the use of ^ann hemp, boneincal, leaves and things of that sort 

27766. Do you also arrange for the sale of green manure seeds to the 

ryots?—.SV/«» hemp is the only green manure which we advocate, and there is 
already an established market for that seed. Of course, if a man wishes us 

to obtain seed for him, we would make every arrangement in the same way 
as we would obtain other seed for him. 

27767. Is it becoming popular with the ryots?—T am afraid it is not deve¬ 
loping very quickly. 

27768. Do you think it would improve if there were many more demon- 

.strafors?—I think it would. All items of propaganda would be more successful 
if we could concentrate our demonstration; our demonstrations at present are 
too diffuse; we have not quite enough men; n man visits a village too infre¬ 
quently to make his inipre.sion felt. 

27769. What is the area under irrigation as compared with the area rain-fed 
in the whole ol the paddy-growing tract?—Wc could obtain that information 
for you. 

27770. Are there double cropping areas oi only single cropping?—Double 
cropping is common but not universal; for instance, in the area round here 
you will see here and there fields lying in advantageous position which carry a 
second crop, but on the higher lying tracts there is only a single crop; the 
rice is nut follovv'ed by any other crop. 

27771. Is paddy grown as a double crop?—No, the paddy is grown ns 
a single crop, but there are other crops in favourable positions w^here a double 
crop is growm. 

27772. As a catch c’op?—^^'es. 

27773. Aie any of the Coimbatore varieties of sugarcane popular in this 
part?—They are becoming popular 

27774. What sort particularly?—210 is perhaps the most popular, 219, and 
we hope perhnf^R 237 and 242. 

27775. Have you any statistical information with which you could furnish 
us to mdicate the increase in the ii.se of the Coimbatore varieties up to the 
present?—We could obtain that for you; they hav^e only recently been intro¬ 
duced into the Province, hut we could find out the number of canes distributed. 

27776. What is the .state of the road.s in the paddy tracts?—The main 
roads are quite good. 

27777. Are they maintained by the District Boards?—In some cases by 
the District Boards and sometimes directly by the P, W. D. 

27778. What is the stale of the village roads?—There is not much trouble 
about village roads over the higher lying laterite soils; the village roads are 
not particularly bad, 

27779. What is the nearest outside market for your Province for paddy?— 
Some goes to Jubbulporc, which is an inside market, and the rest goes to 
Calcutta, the paddy area being in the east of the Province. 

27780. Is any attempt being made to introduce improvements in that area?— 
Yes, 
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27711. Wh«tt are th^ littprovefljiei»ti?-^TIi# chief improvenuMit h the ijfitro- 
duotien of light iron ploughs, the lieiton; the Monaoon, end so on. 

27782. Ffof. Gemgftl&e: Whet it the inveriion plough of which you apeak?— 
The tarn-wre»t plough or the Monaoon plough, the Sabu! plough; we have 
not any particular plough which we call the invertton plough. 

27783. What particular plough have you introduced?—^The plough we have 
introduced on the larger scale is the turn-wrest plough. 

27781 The Ra}a of Tarlakimcdii What facilities are provided to enable the 
ryots to get these ploughs?—7'acrai’i is issued very freely. 

27785. Where are the depots to which the ryot has to go?—On Government 
farms; there is one dep6t at Raipur. All the main Government farms have 
a dep6t. 

27786, At what distances are these depdts found? Are they fairly well 

distributed in the paddy area?—Yea, and there are some sub^depdts too. 

27787. May I know the number?—1 could supply you with the actual 

number of dep6ts, but as a general rule one might say that the depdts are within 

easy reach; any cultivator can fairly easily get a plough; we try to make the 

depots m widely distributed as possible, and we encour^e Agricultural ^socia- 
tions to keep depots for ploughs so as to get them out m far as possible to 
all the villages. 

27788. Do the cultivators experience any difficulty at all in securing parts 
of the implements?-Not of the common implements; these depots where the 
ploughs are sold also keep spare parts. 

2778M. Can the ryot get the parts of wood that are necessary?—He can 
gel *those from the local jungle. 

27790. Is there cny restriction enforced upon the ryot as to getting a 

supply ot timber?—^No, not of any importance; he can get the timber all right; 
there is no trouble about the timber. 

27791. Is it by application, or what is the procedure be has to adopt?— 
He can get limber, it U available quite easily everywhere; he could get it 

from the malguznri area. The amount of timber he wants is so slight that 
there would be no difficulty in his getting it. You are referring now, of 
course, to green timber, not dry. 

27792. Fairly seasoned timber?—Yes, seasoned timber for implement 
making; there is no trouble about that. 

27793 . Of course, that means' he hat to get some superior varieties?— 
Yes, one of the timbers suitable. 

27794. What steps are being taken by the department to improve the 
cattle?—In the Chhuttisgarh area that was dealt with in detail in this scheme 
under the heading, Eastern Circle, you will see that it is proposed to convert 
the small cattle farms into stock depots, thus adding to the size and productive 
ability of the farms; and in addition we propose to open a cattle-breeding 
farm for the tract on a big scale at Pendra. That is referred to in the statement 

at the end; that is the cattle-breeding scheme, the amalgamation of the three 

existing herds into one big herd and the development of the present depCts. 

27795. Do you think it will be sufficient for the area?—I do not, but it is 
a good deal better thgh anything we have at present. 

27796. Do you intend to cross-breed or go by selection?—A combination 
of the two, cross-breeding and selection. 

27797* Is it for dual purpose?—Largely* 

27798* Are there any recognised cattle-breeders in this Province?—Yes, 
regular professional cattle-breeders, 

27799. Are there any strains notable for milk?—No, not in this Province. 

27800. Is it mainly ior diauaht purposes then?—Yes, mainly; and then, 
of course, there are a good many buffialoes also brought into the Province from 
outside, 

27801* Are there huge orchatds in this Province?—No, the ortmge is the 
only important fruit industry; the mango is to a certain extent important, and 
uic guava m places; those are the three local fruits of any importanca 
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27802. Do not mangoes do well in this soil?—Fairly well, yes; the orange, 
the mango and the guava are our three main fruits. * , 

27803. Is the department taking any interest in the protection of mango 
crops, that is to say, to combat the mango blight and that sort of disease?—We 
are not troubled to any great extent with that disease. 

27804. In certain areas the whole crop fails if they have such an attack?— 
Frequently the crop fails to set fruit owing to unfavourable conditions at the 
time of the flowering of the tree; that is the greatest trouble, and the loss due 
to storms when the fruit is on the tree; both those things are uncontrollable. 

27805. You are not troubled by this disease?—^No, not to any great extent. 

27806. There are large tracts of uncultivated land in this Province, are 
there not?—^There are laige tracts under jungle of sorts, some of which is 
cultivable and some of which is uncultivable. , 

27807. Would not it pay to offer those lands for agriculturally qualified 
men to settle?—I think if there were any demand from agriculturally qualified 
men that land might be given out to them on ryotwari tenure. 

27808. The Province is rather thinly populated?—Yes. 

27809. And can take in outside population, can it not?—It could. 1 would 
rather sec the present areas better cultivated than extend cultivation at a low 
standard over wider areas. 

27810. What are the oil-seeds grown in this Province?—Linseed, sesamum 
and ground-nut are the three chief ones. 

27811. Approximately what area do they comprise?—^They are not by 
any means the major crops, although they are fairly important; linseed is an 
important crop. 

27812. Are you not for increasing the growth of oil-seeds on dry lands?— 
Linseed is grown to a very large extent on dry land already and so is til 
(sesamum). 

27S13, Ground-nut?—We are hoping to develop that as an alternative crop 
to cotton in the cotton areas and also as a crop in areas of lighter soils. 

27814. Sir Gansia Ram: You do not grow much rapeseed?—No; but mustard 
is a fairly important seed in this Pro\ince. 

27815. Sir Henry Lawrence: What is the area under cultivation?—I could not 
give you the figures, but I should say it is increasing rapidly. It is not a crop 
at present w’hich comes under the statistics, I could only give you our distribution 
of ground-nut seed. 

27816. The Raja of Parlakimedi: As regards the export of oil-seeds, would 
you like to see the export of oil-seed done in the shape of oil rather than of the 
seed itself?—Yes, as 1 mentioned before J should like to see the oil-cake3 
retained in this Province. 


27817. What are the cakes which are popular as cattle food here?—One 
cannot say that any particular cake is popular. We have had some difficulty 
to induce people to use cotton cake instead of cotton seed; and as for the odier 
cakes, of course cakes like Ul and linseed in particular arc quite popular for 
cattle feeding; we are popularising the use of cakes like karanja, 

27818. /)r. Ryder: What is karanja ?—It is an ever-green tree which grows 
in the jungle. 

27819. The Raja of Parlakimedi: Is karanja seed used as cattle food?— 
No, more as a manure. 


27820. It is a bitter seed, is it not?—^Yes, but it is a very valuable manure. 
Gastor cake of course is another one but that also is entirely a manure cake. 

27821. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is karanja fairly common all over the 
Province, ies. It is a very good roadside or shade tree on soils that suit it. 

278^. The Raja of Parlakimedi: You have a fair amount of sugarcane?**^ 
Not a great ^deal, as we used to have. The area under sugarcane has gone down 
in recent years. 


to ftota otkw countrie, 

Urtelv by.Ae Sugarcane Conunittce. h wa* 

largely due to imported sugar replacing the local product. We still have a big 
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demand lor gur and allhoogh it is not one of oidnr major ero|»8 we do devote 
a ^ attention to su^^arcane. 

27824. What are the main irngational sources of the Proviiicc?-^Tanks, 

and schemes ftke the Mahanadi Tank and River Scheme. 

27825. Sir Ganga Ram: Tanks above the ground or tanks dug?—Generally 
an embankment retaining water on an elevated area. 

27826. The Rt^a oj Tarlaktmedi : In the rural areas» have you had any 
complaints from the ryots as regards irrigational facilities from the sources?-— 
There are frequent complaints arising from the agricultural ofitcers with regard 
to the supply of water an(} so on. We look into these things and try to set 
them right as far as possible. 

27827. Do you frequently have cmportuntiies of meeting the irrigational 
ofheers and discussing matter with themr—I meet the Chief Engineer, Irrigation, 
very frequently. 

27828. How does he take your advice in such matters?—We discuss a lot 
of problems quite informally. If he wants anything done in the department he 
asks if I can do it and we manage it all right. Only two or three days ago, he 
was confronted with a problem with regard to a tank in the north of the 
Province. We discussed that and I took action to get the Deputy Director 
of Agriculture to follow a certain line which he (the Chief Engineer) wanted 
laid down. Then again the Chief Engineer sends me on papers from his office 
to see, and writes for information when necessary. 

. 27829. You do not disagree upon many points?—Not often. I mean there 
is non-opposition between the two departments. Perhaps you might ask Colonel 
Pollard-Lowsfey for his views on the subject? 

The Chairman: We will. 

27830. The Raja of Parlakimedt: As regards the levy of a cess upon exports, 
w'ould you not like to see that some portion of it went to the cultivator also as 
an encouragement for further growing?—As a bounty on acreage, do you mean? 

27831. On the quality of the stuff turned out?—He will get his bounty on 
the outturn if he grows good quality stuff. 

27832. You are going to levy a special cess for research work and so on. 
If a man has followed your methods of cultivation and also conducts intensive 
cultivation, do you not think some sort of recognition of that as a monetary 
present would encourage them further?—We hope the diffusion of such advice 
would lead to monetary advantage. 

27833, Would you leave it at that?—^Yes, I should leave it at that. 

27834. Sii James MacKvntia: In answer to the Chairman you hazarded 
the opinion that if the development of the provincial departments had been 
contemplated, Pusa probably would not have come into the scheme of agri- 
cutural development proposed by Lord Curzon in 1903 or 1904, Are you 
aware that in that Despatch the scheme of provincial expansion which has 
actually taken place was envisaged and suggested, and that even then Pusa was 
included in the scheme?—I was not aware of that. 

27835. Would you have disagreed with Lord Curzon’s Government if you 
had been a member of it with regard to this scheme?—No, because 1 have 
already pointed out that there is a need for some central organbation. 

27836. The impression I got from your answer to the Chairman was that 
so far as .the Provinces were concerned you had very few relations with Pusa 
and that you were not at all satbhed with the training given there?—I did 
not say I was not satished with it. I think in my own mind that probablv 
an alternative system of training would lead to greater efficiency. 

27837, Then what is the net substance of your remarks as relating to Pusa? 
Do you consider it unnecessary and that it should be closed?—No, I would not 
say that by any means, because I think there arc also a good many men who 
need training in the Agricultural Departments who would be ^nehted by a 
training at Pusa, but I am not sure that Pusa could give at present the highest 
possible training which is necessary for some appointments. ! think some men 
require rather a wider outlook than Pusa perhaps can give, 

278^, I \nHI take up that question later. Now with reference to detail. 
What kinds of wheat do you njint have given the best yield in this Division?— 
In the Chhattisgarh Division some 6f the Pusa wheats have done quite well: 
but in the north of the Province they prefer their own locally produced wheats. 
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27839, Have many of the Asaittanti in your dejMirtmcnt been trained *t 
Pu«a?—At present we have three or four. « 

27840, In the pa»t?-*-We had one man also trained but he left us. He will 
be giving evidence a little later on; he is now doing agriculture on his own. 

27849. Where was your present Mycologist trained?—He was on the staff 
at Pusa. 

27842. Have you got any assistance from Pusa in the matter of cattle* 
breeding?—From Pusa, including Bangalore? 

27843. I do not mind, including the two?—We have had advice from 
them. 6ut the present system of cattle-breeding as •drawn up in this note has 
been so drawn without any reference to Pusa. 

27844. Have you purchased any cattle from Pusa^—Yes, a certain number 
have been got from there and also from other parts of Northern India. 

27845, What are your views on the training of Indians for the superior 
grades of the service now that the department is being Indianiscd? What do 
you think is the ideal for a man of the Superior Service?—I suppose the bulk 
of (hem must be trained in India and exceptional men, I think, should be sent 
for a wider training. There are already available in India quite a number of 
men who have been trained, some in India and some abroad, vvho are still 
looking for posts. But, as 1 say, the bulk of them will be trained in India and 
one wants to give them as wide a training as possible. Therefore I am not in 
favour of training a man entirely in a Province, because there again he only 
comes up against one person who is acquainted with his subject and that I thfhk 
is one of the advantages of sending a man to Pusa. But, even there, if he is 
trained entirely in India, he only comes up against one or two men. I'hat of 
course will be put right as time goes on. I think however that the bulk of the 
men for all the Agricultural Departments will have to be liained in India. 
Provincial training I must say is of the very greatest importance because the 
man has got to apply his knowledge in a certain Province. Pusa can only give 
him a wider outlook. 

278'16. What are your views on sending Indian students to Europe?—I should 
ordinarily send only exceptional cases, and for particular purposes. But I think 
you have at the present moment in India a considerable number of men who 
have undergone foreign training. I have had three such men. 

27847. Coming to your memorandum, for the financing of the central 
agency you suggest a cess" on exports. Have you considered the incidence of 
this assessment? How would it affect particular Provinces?- As between an 
export duty and an acreage cess, I have come to the conclusion that the tonnage 
incidence is preferable. 

27848. But do you not think that would fall very inequitably. For instance, 
the cess rate on rice runs to 11 lakhs of rupees the bulk of v^hich would he 
provided by one Province? Half the total collection would be provided by one 
Province. In the circumstances, do you not think that the acreage rate would 
be more equitable?—The acreage rate would fail heavily on Provinces where 
the acreage outturn was low. 

27849. You need not assess it on revenue below a particular scale?^—In any 
scheme for levying a cess, 1 see difhculty. On the acreage basis, unless you have 
a fluctuating rate, the man who grows only 600 lbs. an acre will pay the same 
amount as a man who grows 1,200 lbs. On the other hand, with an export 
duty a Province like Burma which is exporting the bulk of (he rice would 
naturally hope to get from the funds available a large part of that money for 
research work on rice because it is one of its major problems. 

27850. Does Burma rice come here a great deal?—Not a great deal because 
It is not the type of rice that peopje in this part of the country like. 

27851. Would you recommend a larger proportion of this cess being 
earmarked for provincial work and a contribution of, say, 10 per cent being 
given to the Central Government?—1 think the fact that a crop was an important 

in a Prc^ince would make it necessary to give back to that Province a good 
deal of money for work on that crop. If the mpney could go back to the 
Province which raises the crop, it would be a better crop and schemes would 
be put up for work on that crop, 
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v 278S2« X take it thkt you latould aot Indude eottoo in your tckeme?*- 
Cotton i» already provided for for the time bein^. 

27S$3* With regard to veterinary reaearoh^ I aee you have some objec¬ 
tions. You say that there is cramped accommodalion owing to the fact that 
veterinary research is at present carried on under the same roof as agricultural 
research. Apart from that, have you anv objection to the veterinary and agri¬ 
cultural laboratories working side by sid^—It sometimes makes for economy. 
We house them together only when the Veterinary and the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments have been combined and have not^ been able to hnd an institution for 
themselves separately. It is a very important department and should have a 
properly organised institution. 

27SS4. In reply to Question 2 (v) you say that “the affiliation of the Nagpur 
Gotiege to the University has been an accelerating factor in this direction*'. 

Do I interpret you aright when 1 say that there are no posts in any other branches 
of Government service open to agricultural graduates except in the Agricultural 
Department? That is to say, there are no posts earmarked for them?—^Therc 
are no posts earmarked for the agricultural graduate but he can get into the 
revenue line. 

27855. How do they appoint to that service? Is it by competitive exam¬ 
ination?—No, by selection. 

27H56. So that the agricultural graduate’s chance is probably not very 

good?--*! do not think he has a good chance because he has been trained in a 
highly technical line and is not trained so much in general culture. 

27857. Prof, Gaii^ulee: Would you like to see certain posts reserved lor 
them in the Revenue Department?—I should not press for that. I should, 
however, like to see agricultural graduates being given a trial for these posts 
and if they prove suitable, they should be given a further field. 

27858. Sir James MacKcnna: Do you think the Reforms have affected the 
agricultural interests of the Province? Is any interest taken in agricultural 
matters in the Council?—1 think a verv corsiderable interest is taken in the 

Council in agricultural matters and I think the Advisory Board on Agriculture 
is becoming more and more valuable. 

27859, The Chaiunan: Do you associate that increase in interest to the 

coming into effect of the Reforms?—To a certain extent I do. I think the 
mere fact that agriculture is a Transferred subject has aroused a little more 
interest. 

27860, Sti James Mai Kennu: You have not been adversely affected finan¬ 
cially?—Our bvidget has been increasing. Wc do not get everything that we 
fisl; for but I cannot say that our budget has been badly cut dowm. In fact, 
year by year the budget has been increasing. 

27861. J'rof. (ianiiitlee: Of the four tracts that you have in this Province, 
to which tract does your department devote most attention?—I should say 
probably the cotton tract. I say that because at the present time we have a 
Botanist who is working on cotton alone. That is the only crop that has a 
whole-time officer. 

27^2. You have devoted most attention to the cotton tract. Which is 
the principal crop of the Province?—^Cotton is the most important crop fioni 
the ponit of view of acreage. 

27863. What is the total area under rice?—It is about the same as cotton. 

These are the two big crops, but more attention has been devoted to cotton. 

27864. In the Central Provinces, I find that 76.4 per cent of the total crop 
your department has not paid adequate attention to 
ncer^We have never had more than one Deputy Director of Agriculture who 
was largely concerned with rjcc. 

* 27865. Agricultural progress varies, of courae, from tract to tract. Where 
do you find progress most developed and clearly defined?—First of all, in the 
cotton tract, then in the wheat tiact and then in the rice tract. That is the 
order. 

27866. I ask jjrou a general queitiom If you were asked to name one of 

toe loany institutions that your derpaftment hm made to the agriculture of 
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the Pravificc, what would be your reply?—The introduction of improved «eed 
of rice» cotton and wheat. 

27867. These are the results of your local selection work?—Yea; to a certain 
extent we have had some of the Pusa wheats also. 

27868. What about rice?—It is entirely local rice. 

27869. Is it all local selection work, or have you had any hybridisation 
work also hereV—We had to a certarfi extent hybridisation on cotton and wheat. 

27870. What sort of assistance is the cultivator beginning to seek?^ You 
said just now in answer to a question from the Chairman that they were beginnttig 
to seek assistance?—They want assistance in the selection of implements in the 
sort of seed that would be useful to them, how to crop their land or advice on 
the subject of manuring. 

27871. Is it widely known among the cultivators of the Province that the 
Agricultural Department gives them very good seed?—The reputation of the 
seed of the Agricultural Department is, I believe, high. 

27872. What are the agencies through which you distribute this seed?— We 
distribute seed through the Seed Unions, seed farmers and bodies of that type. 

27873. On page 7, of your memorandum you say that the “grain for seed 
is nearly all advanced by either the malguzar or the snwcar*\ Do I then 

understand that these malguzars and sowcars have access to your seed?—^That 
has nothing to do with the departmental seed; it is concerned with private seed. 

27874. The majority of cultivators obtain their seed from the malguzars 

and the sowrars: is that a fact?—They make their own arrangements for the 

seed; it has nothing to do with the departmental' arrangements. 

27875. So the grain for seed is nearly all advanced either by the malguzar 

or the smveary —Yes. Ihat is their seed grain business. 

27S76. The cultivator looks to the malguzar or soivcar for the supply of 

seed?—Yes. 

27877. I want to nsk you w’hether these malguzars and sowcars have access 
to the departmental seeds?—They have no access to the departmental seeds, 
but there is no reason why a malguzar should not be a seed farmer and should 
be able to produce departmental seed. 

27878. But is that the case?—He can do it; there is no reason why he 

should not. In fact, \ve do all that w’e can to enable the malguzar to grow our 

seeds. 

27879. How' do you control these seed farms?—They are directly under 
the control and advice of the district agricultural offtcers. 

27880. Do you have any arrangement for testing the purity of the seed?— 
I'he seed farms are inspected during the growing season. 

27881. Are they inspected by the Botanist?—Not by the Botanist because 
they are too many for him to go over. They are inspected by the 'trained 
Agricultural Assistant, 

27882. Let us take the diffeience in yield between your seed and the seed 
grown by the ordinary cultivator?—^In the case of which crop? 

27883. Say, in the case of rice?—^When you go to the Labandih farm you 
vill find there a statement showing all this clearly. It depends on whether it 
is early rice or a medium rice. 

27884. Is the difference sufficiently attractive?—There is a substantial 
difference. 

27885. The difference is so much that it appeals to the cultivators?— 
Distinctly. 

278?^. Is the difference with regard to the quality?—Yes, and the superior 
quality is largely due to the fact that seed is pure seed. 

27887. That quality is recognised in the market?—Yes. 

27888, Does it get n better price?—Generally it does. 

27889. Now, about your demonstration work. 1 think you have explained 
that the qiiaUfication of your demonstrators is that they have been trained by 
you in the Nagpur College. Am I right?—Yes, mostly they arc trained t^re« 
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27890« Whftt tt tb® melbod you actually folld^ iuyourdamonatration work?*- 
The i^nculfural A»»iitant tourt ior a conmerable number ol da]^ every month 
and viitti all leading adriculturiita. He goes from village to village and advises 
diem to take up certain improvements* deposits certain seeds and generally 
takes implements with him in a cart. The implements are worked and demon- 
strated on the man^s land. If he is willing to take an implement, then arrange¬ 
ments are made for the advance of taccavi grant. 

27891. You do not grow any cr<^ on the cultivator's land?—We do not 
make the cultivator's land the demonstration plot: we have our own demon¬ 
stration plots. 

27892. You have got your demonstration plots, your experimental plots 
and you have your demonstration farms. What is the difference between a 
demonstration plot and a demonstration farm?—The demonstration plot is a 
temporary plot which is, as far as possible, about the size which the cultivator 
in that area would normally cultivate; it it farmed purely as a business pro¬ 
position; there are no permanent buildings on it, and it is farmed as we recom¬ 
mend a man to farm in that particular area; it is carried on for 5 years, and 
then is closed. 

27893. You keep a record of the cost of cultivation?—The cost of w'orking 
that farm year by year is carefully kept and analysed. 

27894, What is your demonstration farm?—It is a permanent farm; it is 
a seed farm really for the growing of big areas of improved seeds. 

27895. It is entirely under the control of your department?—Yes, it has 
permanent buildings and it is a permanent place. 

278%. In your experimental plots there is no demonstration?—In our 
experimental plots, we do grow of course the ordinary recommended varieties, 
the experimental farms do produce seed and do act as demonstration centres. 
In our demonstration farms, nominally there is no experimental work, but the 
varieties are tested side by side; they have a certain' amount of experimental 
work also. 

27897. You have provided us with a chart showing the nature of your 
organisation and I am afraid I have not been able to follow the chart quite 
clearly. I should like to ask wu who is the connecting link between the kamdar 
and the higher authorities?—The Agricultural Assistant on demonstration duty. 
The latter is under tlie Extra-Assistant Director of Agriculture w^ho is again 
under the Deputy Director of Agriculture. 

27898. You have no occasion to supervise the work of the kamdar ?—Not 
directly, but 1 see the kamdars’ work. 

27899. These demonstration areas are permanent?—^The demonstration plots 
06 a rule arc for five years only. The demonftration farms are permanent with 
permanent buildings. Only the demonstration plots are temporary. 

27900. What is the nature of the demonstrations you have been holding 
during the last few years?—The demonstration of implements* the demonstration 
of seed growing side by side with local seed and things of that kind. 

27901. Also manure?—^Not much of it. We have not got anything to 
distribute On an economic basis. 

27902. So you have two things to recommend, tlie purity of the seed and 
secondly the implements?—And sometimes methods of cultivation, for instance, 
the sowing in lines instead of broadcasting in certain parts of the Province. 

27903. Could you tell us the quantity of seed you produce in your seed 
farms?—^I think it has been given in one of the statements provided. 

27904. In your demonstration work, do you receive much assistance from 
the Revenue Inspectors or Tabsildars?—^Wc go even further than ^at; we 
receive considerable assistance from the revenue ofitcers. We have an Agri¬ 
cultural Assistant attached to the camp of either the Deputy Commissioner or 
the Assistant Commissioner or a revenue ofheer of that standard, and he goes 
round on tour with that revenue officer and takes advantage of the opportunity 
airbrded by the gathering of people to attend the camp to carry on agricultural 
propaganda. • 

2790S. 1 come now to the statement of the distribution of seed. The total 
quantity of seed distributed is 183 ^ousand mauttds and the area* sown with 
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impraved seeds is something like 844 thousand acres* What percentage of the 
total seed requirements is supplied -fey your farms9—A very small pre^rtion 
when one realises that there are 5 million acres of land under wheat and the 
same area under rice and 2 or 3 millions under other crops. 

27906. With regard lo such improvements as the practice of transplanting 
of rice which is distinctly an improved method, what do you hnd to be the 
chief obstacle to the introduction of that kind of practice?—For that particular 
practice the obstacle *s simply the local economic conditions that prevail owing 
to the scarcity of labour and so on. 

27907. So is it your view then that these fundamentally uneconomic COti* 
ditions prevailing in certain parts must be improved before agricultural improve* 
ments can make any headway?—I am afraid it is rather arguing in a circle. 
I do not know how we could break the circle. Improvement in economic <^n* 
ditions would enable us to demonstrate agricultural improvements more easily; 
on the other hand improved agricultural implements would raise the economic 
life of the people. 

27908. The point is, how to begin and where to begin?—Yes. 

27909. Do you hnd illiteracy a serious handicap?—^Yes, very serious. 

27910. In which tracts do you find demonstration comparatively easy?— 

I think demonstration work is easier in^ the cotton tracts and as a result of that 
I may say that it is unnecessary for us to open Government demonstration plots 

in those tracts, i may also mention that in the rice tracts we get plots from 

people who are anxious to open demonstration farms of their own. 

27911. With regard to the assistance that you receive in your demonstration 
work you have told us that there are District Associations, Tabik Associations 
and Circle Associations. Do these rtssociations take enough initiative in the 
matter of agricultural improvement?—^As a rule the smaller the association is 
and the closer it is in actual touch with tlie village, the more active it is. Of 
all the associations, the District Association is the least effective. 

OT12. Because it is much larger?—Because it is an association of people 
coming from a wider area. 

27913. These are purely non-official agencies?—^They are non-official in 

membership. But generally an official takes the place of the President. For 
instance, a revenue officer, say the Tabsildai, attends the Taluk Association 
as an ex-officio Chairman. 

27914. These aie of great assistance to you in your demonstration work?— 
Yes, particularly the small associations. 

27915. You have got a Provincial Board of Agriculture, have you not?— 

Yes. 

27916. What are the functions of that Board?—It is an Advisory Board 
to the Local Government, but it go 28 a little further than that because it has 
the power of criticising schemes placed before it. 

27917. I want to ask you one or two questions with regard to your research 
if I may. Have you visited Pusa?—^Yes. 

27918. In what connection?—As a member of the Board of Agriculture. 

1 have al j attended the Sectional Conferences there. 

27919. As a Director of the Agricultural Department here, have you been 
able to carry on any experiment yourself?—^No, 

27920. You pe mostl> engrossed in your administration work?—Quite so; 
I have no area directly under my own charge. 

27921. You talk about the inadequacy of funds. What fundamental research 
work are you unable to undertake now owing to lack of funds?—^We might take 
up botanical work. We find it necessary to have a whole-time Botanist for 
cotton; surely it is necessary to have a whole-time Botanist for rice. 

27922. You have got two Economic Botanists already?—Yes; but the 
second one takes ^ all crops except cotton and crops grown in rotation ,wlth 
cotton, he is also in charge of the teaching work of the Agricultural College and 
is also in charge of horticultural work; that is, he has to supervise 3 or 4 btgpublic 
gardens in Nagpur, Now. on the analogy of the Education Department, a teach¬ 
ing post 111 lan agricultural college is a whole-time post in itself. It ta hard to 
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expect a mail who la teaching in an agricultural collage alliliated to the University 
standard to do the leaching work and at the same time to be an Economic 
Botaniat for many of the moat important cropa of the Province. 

27923. You get a certain ammint of help from the Indian Qentral Cotton 
Committee; do you not?-—Yea; wc get a certain amount of money from them. 

37924, The First Botanist is engaged in cotton work?—^Yea. 

27925. And the Second Botanist?—In general work; and it is peculiar that 
in this Province the Central Cotton Committee pays the cheaper man and employ 
tlie services of the expensive man. That is, they pay for the Second Botaniat 
wiio has taken over some of the botanical work, while the First Botanist, who 
is the senior man, is entirely engaged on their work. 

27926. What is the work *of the Agricultural Chemist?—He supervises both 
the chemical work and the bacteriological work. He has also teaching work 
and experimental work which is largely in connection with soils. You will have 
an opportunity of inspecting that work at Nagpur. 

27927. You think at the present time you have sufficient staff and labora¬ 
tory equipment to carry on fundamental researches on soil and on plants?—I 
should like to see the scientific staff, such as the botanical staff and the 
chemical staff, increased so that there should be one man entirely for teaching 
work and one man for research work. I would not prevent the teaching man 
from doing research wwk because be would probably be interested in it. But 
1 think this dual function occupies too much of the time of the scientific 
officers- 

27928. When I i ilk about fundamental research what I mean is this. You 
have in agricultural research tv^o distinct aspects, one dealing with fundamental 
problems and another dealing with minor questions arising from them. The 
point I should like to get from you is whether you think your staff and your 
equipment generally are adequate to carry on fundamental as well as minor 
research investigations?—At present I should say they are and if w'c continue 
lo recruit men of the same standard as we have at present, I consider they are 
u/tite enough to carry on fundamental work. 

27929. You would not like to see a central institute like that at Pusa to 
carry on the fundamental w'ork?—I cannot quite see how a central institution 
at Pusa co»iId carry on fundamental work in a Province. 

27930. May I explain? Suppo.se you take the black cotton soil. As you 
know the whole of tfie black cotton, or the greater part of it, is deficient in 
nitrogen. Now- that problem is not merely limited to n particular Province. 
Bombay is interested as much as you are interested so that that particular 
problem, (he problem of nitrogen in black cotton soil, could be taken in hand 
by a central organisation?—But on the other hand the soils in the Raipur 
vlisfrict here are equally deficient in nitrogen. 

27931. That might be a provincial problem?—I see no reason for making 
the black cotton soil an Iineprial problem and the other a Provincial problem. 

27932. The nature of the pioblem is such that it arises in more than one 
Province?—But the deficiency of nitrogen exists in all Provinces. 

Therefore it is a fundamental question and ought to be tackled by the central 
organisation. 

27933. In your own research work, did you come across a single problem, any 
specific research problem, which you would like to see tackled by an Imperial 
Institute such as the one at Pusa?—I cannot say that I did. 

27934. We arc often told there ts a surplus cattle population" in some of 

the Provinces; is that tht case in this Province?—There are too many cattle of 

« type; there are too many inferior cattle and not enough good cattle. 

279SS, Are you trying to introduce some new varieties of fodder crops in 

this Province?—We have tried a good many varieties of crops, only some of 

which seem to be economical so far. 

27936. Cassava?—Wc have grown cassava but it its not a crop which is 
very useful to this Province, 

27937, The improvement of a crop, as you know, involves *0 number of 
factors; when you conduct yotir research, eitner In the laboratory or in your 
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citpetiraental farms, do you attempt to brin^ into focus various factors?^Yes, 
we like to look at the problem from the point of view of all factors^ whether 
it is mycological, bacteriological, chemical, botanical, and so on, 

27938. You try to get sufficient data in order to understand the problem 
from all its aspects?—Yes; in fact I have a scheme now in view for subjecting 
all experimental work to art experimental board in the Province composed of 
officers of all sections, 

27939. In Nagpur College you have a four-year course?—A four-year course 
and a two-year course. 

^ 27940. These advanced students are quite familiar with the nature of the 
work you are doing?—Yes, quite. 

27941. I mean the fourth year students?—Yet, they should be; I have no* 
done any active teaching lately, but when I was doing active teaching I took 
care to discuss things going on in the Province, and I believe students are now 
given an insight into what is going on in the Province. 

27942. Is it not your practice to take your fourth year students to visit such 
stations as the Coimbatore sugarcane station?—‘No, but it is our practice to 
take them to visit the stations in the Province. 

27943. Not the Impel ial stations?—No, not on such long journeys as that. 

27944. Sir Ganga Ram: You said that the Agricultural Engineer had 
resigned; do you propose to fill the vacancy or is it abolished?—No* it is not 
abolished, but we are now rather in a transition stage; the Imperial Agricultural 
Service is now abolished and we cannot fill posts of that type, so that the 
whole position with regard to posts which were formerly posts in the Imperial 
Agricultural Service has to be looked into. 

27945. Now you will have to engage a man on Provincial Service?—On 
new terms. 


27946. On Provincial Service?—Something of that kind, a special post. 

27947. What salary does it carry?--We have not had any orders on that 
subject yet. 

27948. What are the functions of (he Agricultural Engineer?-—He advises 
on plant, attends to repair, keeps an organisation for the erection of small power 
plant. 


27919. At the Agricultural College?—He is in Nagpur, he has nothing to 
do with the Agricultural College. 

27950. Does not he teach mechanic.-.?—No, he does no teaching. 

27951. Is not Agricultural Engineering taught as a subject in tl»e college?— 
They have their own lecturer in Engineering. 

27952. The man who lectures there is nc»t an epgineer'^ - He is an Engineer 
but not the Agricultural Engineer, in the same way that the Deputy Director 
in charge Animal Husbandry has no duty of lecturing on Animal Husbandry in 
the Agricultural College. 

27953. Is this agricultinal engineeiing under you?—^Yes. 

27954. Forgive me for asking, but have you any training in engineering?— 
Yes, I was under Professor Cawthorne-Unwin at one time. 


27955. Who deals with w’ell-boring?—At one time that was under the 
Agricultural Engineer, but the work is scarcely work that can be put upon an 
officer of that type without taking up far too much of his time; it has now been 
transferred lo the Public Works Department. 

^ 27956. Has no boring been done?—A certain amount of 

in trap ^ock. It was such a difficult problem, that it took far 
Agricultural Engineer's time. It was too important a problem 1 
work for an officer occupying the post of Agricultural Engineer, 
work, not part-time work. 


boring was done 
too muqh of the 
o make part-time 
It is whole-time 


1 Agi (cultural Engineer. » it not?- 

hb pro^T function household purpose, for vilfager. I, 

279». r am talking about water for agriculture?—Thet ia wiotber tfilni! 
but not boring for well water for household purpoaea. 
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27959. No^ I am not referring to (hat. Tho reaaon why 1 ask you, this 
question particularly is that I was told that in many eases the crops failed only 
for want of one waterini^ Is that so?—^That is frequently the case; I do not 
say one watering would save the ciop, but it would improve many crops at 
^ a critical time. 

27960. Where is that one w^atering^o come from except from the subsoil?— 
Or Jeom tanks. 

27961. I am coming to tanks very shortly. Anyhow, it comes from lifting 
water from tanks or w^elli, does not it?—Yes. 

27962. Then lift irrigation comes in?—Lift irrigation is certainly a function 
of the Agricuittiral Engtneci, and the deepening of wells, but it is scarcely 
necessary for him to undertake the deepening of wells, because that is a work 
well known to people in the Province. 

27963. Do you go in for tube wells?—^We have never done anything with 
tube wells; our geological conditions are not such that tube wells could be 
introduced. 

27964. How do you know that? Has theie been any investigation in that 
respect?--There is the Geological Survey, they surveyed a great deal of 
the Province. 

27965. Part of this enormous quantity of rainfall that you get is used in 
irrigation; wheie does the rest go to?—Into the rivers. 

27966. Floods?—Yes. 

27967. Is there no kind of soil here which will take that water?—There are 
very few areas of deep alluvial soil here at all. The big problem is that where 
the rainfall is short, where we have a rainfall of say 20 to 30 inches, in those 
areas the undeilying rock is very nearly all trap. 

27968. What is it?—Basalt trap. 

27969. Is it itj strata?—Yes, with fissures, layers of trap rock of different 
ages overlying the water-beaiing strata. 

27970. And you cannot make wells in that?—You can make wells, but it 
is an c'ilreniely difficult and expensive matter, because to find the w^ater in trap 
rock IS a veiy uncertain thing. 

27971. Hut do you not think it is better to give the people one w'atering 
from wells to save them from famine?—Yes, I agree, if you can get the wells 
it is a good thing. 

27972. Do you not encourage the sinking of wells?—It is encouraged. 

27973. Whnt is the depth of the water bom the surface of the ground?— 
It may be 70 feet, 50 feet, or it may be 100 feet. The depth to which you can 
sink a well in trap rock is an absolutely uncertain thing; you may sink a well 
in trap rock and get a small supply of w’ater; with a view to improve it, you may 
sink deeper but all the water slips away through a fissure. 

27974. Have you ever investigated to see whether the supply of water 
from a well can be augmented by the dynamite process?—By putting channels; 
that is sometimes done. 

27975. Is it done here in this Province?—I believe so. 

27976. But also sinking dynamite shafts and blowing them up?—Yes, that 
has been done too. 

27977. Have you any report on that subject?—No, I do not think we have; 
our department has only just touched on well-boring for a short time; we had 
one or two well-boring plants, but it w^as only a part-time work for an officer 
vvho hi-ad a lot of other things to do, and it was handed over to the Public 
Works Department. 

27978. When did you have a famine last? I know» in 1899 there was a 
severe famine?- ! have been out nearly 21 years and I do not remember 
a famine. We have had scarcity but 1 have never encountered a famine in the 
CentrnF Provinces. 

27979. To what do you attribute the fact that there are no famines now, 
whereas in the latter part of the nineteenth century they w’ere very, frequent?— 
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1 Ibink it b due to the fact that atorea of lood^gratn outeide dio Province are 
now eaaily moved about inside the Province. 

27980. Not that production haa incrcaacd?—No, I should not aay that; 
I think it is the improvement of communicationa, railways and roads. 

27981. Have you not opened relief works since IW?—A certain number 
of relief works have been opened at odd times of scarcity, but there has never 
been a famine such as there was in 1899. In 1907 there was scarcity in some 
parts of Berar. 

27982. Did people come to the relief works?—Yes, I believe so. 

27983. Relief works were opened, were they not?—I have seen famine 
relief works about, but I could not tell you ofT-hand to what extent they were 
utilised. 

27984. You always aim at making tanks. Are these tanks fed by seepage 
of drainage water?—They arc drainage tanks. 

27985, Or are you only relying on the rain water?—lire run-off from the 
catchment area. 

27986. From higher areas?—^Ycs. 

27987. What is the size of the biggest tank you have here?—The biggest 
tank I have personally seen is the Nawagaonbund which I believe is between 
16 and 17 square miles. 

27988. Is that artificial?—Yes. 

27989. Have you got big retaining walls round it?—One very small hi/r/J 
about a quarter of a mile long. 

27990. Then you have put it in the valley?—Yes, with hills around. 

27991. You have introduced big tanks with big walls?—Yes, but those arc 
built by the Irrigation Department; thb Is a tank which has been built by 
cultivators. 

27992. In designing these tanks your aim always is to have them at such 
a height that you can take the water by flow; is not that so?—1 am afraid that 
is the function of the Irrigation Department, not of the Director of Agriculture. 

27f’93. You said something about Pusa. You have visited Pusa, have you 
not?—Frequently. 

27994. Have you ever thought of some method of fixation of nitrogen from 
the air?—I have studied the various methods, yes; I have read a good deal 
about them. 

27995. About nitrifying bacteria?—Yes. 

27996. In Pusa did you sec the laboratory where they have made that 

experiment?—I have not been to Pusa for two or three years, but 1 always go 

round the laboratory work when I go there. 

27997. They have a Very important method which is not only for prov¬ 
incial use but is for universal use; I was very much interested to see that; they 

show how nitrifying bacteria get their food from the green manure, and by 

constant harrowing and ploughing they breed and abstract nitrogen from the air; 
did you study that?—I have studied that and I have lectured on it too. 

27998. Did you see the actual experiment at Pusa?—I have not been to 
Pusa for the last two or three years; I do not know whether that is a recent 
experiment. 

27999. You said you preferred your own wheat to Pusa wheat; is your 
own wheat bearded or not?—^We have various varieties, sometimes bearded and 
sometimes unbearded. 

28000. Which do you prefer?—^It is largely a question of whether birds 
and pigs are a nuisance; if birds arc, we prefer the bearded sort. 

Have you seen the samples of the Punjab wheat?—We have tried the 
Punjab wheat. 

28002. Which one?-~Many varieties of Punjab wheat. 

28003. Have you tried 8A?—^You will be able to sec that at Hoshangabad. 
28004. Was it successful?—-They arc luccettful, but out of the large number 
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vm try ,we etideAvour to pick out the one which it moit fuited to our own 
conditions. 

28005* While we are on the wheat question, 1 just want to ask you your 
opinion about one thin^. You know in the London market Indian wheat is 
called dirty wheat; »it contains 5 per cent o{ impurities. Do you think the 
xamtndars are responsible for the imourity or are the exporters responsible?*-- 
i am afraid it ilets in as a result of the usual agricultural methods of threshing, 
winnowing, harvesting and so on. 

28006. The exporters do not do it?—I do not think so. One of our very 
great problems in introducing threshing machinery has been to overcome the 
dirt ^,1Jich clings to the straw due to the method by which the crop is harvested, 
that is to say, the harvester more or less cuts or pulls it off with the roots 
attached. 

28007. Have you ever visited the Punjab?—No. 

28008. You will sec pure w'heat there. I have actually sold for Rs. 5*12-0 
and the people sold .it to the exporters for Rs. 5-8-0. Where did their profit 
come from?—I can only imagine! 

28009. You have no sugar mills here?—We have no centra! factories. 

2B010. They all make ({iit? —^Yes; or sell the cane for chewdng. 

28011. Do they plant sugarcane after sugarcane?—^Not as a rule; they take 
a rolation, 

28012. What is the rolation?—Sometimes rice, sometimes garden crops; 
it is all in small areas. The biggest sugarcane growing district would not contain 
more than about 2,000 acres of sugarcane. It is a crop which is encouraged 
to biing money to the cultivator. 

28013. What grows best after sugarcane?—Cotton grows best in the stubble 
of sugarcane. Hut some of our sugarcanc-growing areas are not quite suited 
to cotton growing. 

28014. Could you give me say three years’ rotation of crops on particular 
areas?—That depends on the soil and rainfall. Here we can grow rice after 
sugarcane, or cotton or ground-nut. 

28015. But what do you advise?—It depends, as I said, entirely on the 
locality. 

28016. Supposing you had, say, 100 acres of land; I want to know' the 
scienti6c rotation?—On light sihai (sandy soil) commanded by irrigation we might 
grow sugarcane, folio>ved by cotton, followed by ground-nut. 

28017. They do not make here anything between gur and sugar? Have 
you any indigenous method of making refined sugar?—No, nothing but guf\ 

28018. Have you made any rescar h as to what delta of water you require 
to mature each crop irrespective of rainfall?—A number of experiments have 
been done both by the Irrigation Department .and by the Agricultural Department 
in conjfinotion and \vc have arrived at a general idea of the quantities of water. 

28019 Can you tell me what quantity of water is required for sugarcane?— 
That w'ould depend upon whether it is black soil or light soil, but generally 
w’e give something in the natuie of 30 irrigations. 

28020. What delta depth?—It would amount to about an inch in depth 
per irrigation. 

28021. That means 30 inches?—Yes; then it would depend upon whether 
the soil was a heavy soil or not. I can give you a statement for each of the 
different soils. 

28022. Have you made any analysis of the soil to show what crop takes 
away what kind of chemical—1 mean nitrogen and phosphates?—That was done a 
long time ago. There are some standard reports on that They date from the 
time of Professor Church. 

28(^3. Can you give me a copy of that report?—Do you want it to apply 
to the Central Provinces entirely? • 

28024. Well, we will draw our own conclusions* here?—What I mean is this, 
whether you wish an analysis made of the adi of Central Province! rice? The 
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Getttml Provinces soil is not homogeneous; it is hard toil as well as alluvial 
soil; it is a very interesting experiment P'or instance, wheat takes away about 
180 lbs, of nitrogen out of the,crop. 

The Chmnnan: That is ,i>er acre. 

28025. Sir Gaitga R/m: We' have worked out all that We worked out 
the loss of nitrogen. Could you kindly give me some data about that?—Yes. 

28026. Cannot you make some use of this kam grass?—Not that I know of. 

28027. Supposing you put it in the silos* would that not soften it enough 
to serve as fodder in times of famine?—It would not pay for the collection. 
We want to do away with kans grass altogether and introduce a better fodder. 

28028. But in times of scarcity or famine anything would be useful. Have 

you made any research as to whether you can make it soft enough for the 

cattle to eat? --I am afraid the only experiments we have tried on kam grass 
are experiments to eliminate it altogether. 

28029. But you htive not succeeded there?--'-We hope to succeed. 

28030. You know that in the Calcutta market three kinds of bonemeal are 

exported; one is the 3/16th mesh, one 3/32nd and one the steam burnt meal. 

Have you any experience of that?—Not much. The application of bonemeal has 

not pro\cd a very economical form of manure. 

28031. I'hcn why do such enormous quantities go to England?—Because 

the conditions under which they are used are rather different there. We do 

use bonemeal in conjunction with green manure but it is not a thing w’hich has 

been taken up on a very wude scale. 

28032. As regards fuel in the Punjab, in the new' colonies where cotton 
is grown cotton stalks are used as fuel all the year round. Does that happen 
here?—The collection of stalks from the field is one of the haqs of the cotton 
labourer. 

28033. We do ju>t depend on cow dung now ; we use nothing but cotton 

stalks all the year round. Would it not be advisable to introduce that here?— 
They do use it in areas where cotton is growm, but in an area like this rice 

tract theie is not enough cotton grown to produce enough cotton stalk. 

2803^. In the Punjab the Agricultural Department supplies pure seed at a 
very small profit to the people. They collect the pure seeds from such ssamindars 
who take good care not to allow' anything but pure seed and they buy them 
and sell them at a very small profit; it does not even pay the establishment. 
But they do take the place of the seedsmen. Are you aware of that?—I presume 
every Agricultural Department is a seedsman. 

28035. But they buy seeds from us and then sell it sometimes even without 
any profit''^--We do not buy but we arrange to grow good seeds to dispose of 
to ihe cultivators. 

28036. You have said in your note that the so^i^car ox malguzar sells at 
25 per cent more. That takes aw'ay 25 per cent from the pocket of the cultivator 
and therefore they would hesitate to sow' improved seed? If you sell them 
improved seed at the same price as bazaar seed naturally they would buy it?—We 
sell our improved seed at the ordinary rates. 

28037. But why should they pay 25 per cent more?—That is to the sowcar, 
to the man who is financing them; not to the Government. That is where the 
huniu or the soiccm is combining his grain growing business with hanking; that 
is ills own seed. 

28J38. Who buys frdm you?—The main buyers are the various seed farmers. 
We can just about supply the various seed farms. In fact we could supply far 
more seed if we had seed farms. We do not deal with the buying business. 

28039. Prof, Gangulce: Do malguzars grow any pure seed?—^Yes. 

28040. Stf Ganga Ram: What do the people do with ground-nqt?—They 
eat it to a certain extent. 

28041. Do they use ground-nut oil?—^Yes, but it is not a very well known 
oil in this piyt of the Province, 

28042. What kind of ail do the people consume here?—Generally tii oil. 
28043 • You grow no rape seed at all?—No. 
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28044. It U a i^ott uialtjil l($(iiimiioui crop^^Til aiul Hnteed ara our main 
cropt. 

28045. Do you not think that the solution of the trouble of the people 
here who entirely depend on uncertain rains would be to encourage them to 
grow more fruit? You have got beautiful fruits, mangoes, Nagpur oranges and 
other things. Do not you think that fruit-growing ought to be encouraged here 
and yet you have gone and dismissed the Horticulturist?—! should only be too 
glad to get him back. 

28046. Whose work was that?—I cannot say. 

Sir S, M. Chitnavis: It was the work of the local Retrenchment Committee. 

28047. Sir Ganga Ham: What I only want to know Is whether the encourage¬ 
ment of fruit-growing would not bring money to the growers?—It would, but we 
cannot grow oranges extensively; that would he a very expensive business and 
would involve extensive facilities for irrigation. The irrigation is nearly always 
done from wells. 

28048. But for mangoes, if you have a good rainfall, you do not want any 
irrigation?—When you start them you do require it, but as soon as the mango 
is well established it will look after itself. 

28049. Miingoes in the United Provinces are a very profitable crop?—In the 
public gardens at Nagpur we have a big stock of mangoes. 

28050. Bui I w^as talking of introducing fruit-growing all over the Province. 
Do you not encourage it?—Yes, we do. We make a i.pecial point of growing 
a large variety of well-used mangoes. 

28051. With regard to lac cultivation, what tree have you found to carry 
the lac insect?—As a department we^do not know much about lac cultivation. 
The Forest Department does that. 'fhe palas tree (the flame of the forest, as 
it is called) is a common one. 

28052. Are you aware of any natural deposits which can be used as 
fertilisers?—No. 

28053, Dr. Mann said thal in the Central Provinces there was a large deposit 
of something w'hich could be used as natural fertilisers?—I have studied the 
report of the Cieolugical Survey of India pretty carefully on that point. 

28054. Do you grow crops like potatoes and onions here?—Yes, vse grow 
them as garden crops. 

28055. Do you grow sulFcient for the internal consumption or do you import 
them?—1 do not think the araouni of potato gro\Mi in the Province is sufficient, 
but the onion crop is one that the Indian cultivator does understand how to grow, 

28056. Do you grow one crop or two’'^ In the Punjab plains ir matin es in 
April and then it is of no use aftei October and therefore we have to import 
it?-'-The onion is a crop that will store well. 

28057. The ('Jiiitrman: Are onions very largely used?- Yes; we are also 
trying experiments in potato gnawing on the plateau area. 

28058. Sir (ianga Ram: Have you made out any statement of impi ris and 
exports of food?—No. 

28059. Are they available anywhere in your Government?—1 think you 
would find the particulars in the general statistics of export and import trade. 

28060. That has been discontinued unfortunately. I thought you might have 
the provincial one?'-'.\s a matter of fact, statistics of thal type are dealt with by 
the Director of Land Records and not by the Agricultural Department. 

28061. Mr, Calvert: Do you know whether wheat and rice are exported from 
this Province overseas?—I think a good deal of wheat is exported overseas and a 
certain amount of rice too. 

28062. Regarding this question of the affiliation of the Nagpur College to 
the University: have you got a Faculty of Agriculture and, if sof vho is the 
Dean of that Faculty?—Ihe Principal of the Agricultural College is the Dean 
of the Faculty of Agriculture. ^ 
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fi 8 o 63 . Are you a member of itP^l am not because I am the Intermediary 
between the College of Agriculture and the Local Government and we thought that 
it was as well for me to be outside. 

2 S 064 . Is the Faculty so manned as to insure the proper representation of 
agricultural views?—We have endeavoured to secure that. 

28065 . On page 3 '*' of the original memorandum there are figures given for 
holdings. Do these holdings refer to holdings per individual cultivator?—This 
particular portion was not drawn up by the Agricultural Department ; if you would 
like to have that information we can get it from the Director of Land Records; 

I think that is the average holding per cultivator. 

S 8066 . On page 7 * you give certain reasons for the diminution in the area under 
wheat, ore of which is the opening up in recent years of the great wheat fields o! the 
Punjab. What is the argument there?—I presume the argument is that the Punjab 
could put wheat in the market at a cheaper rate The Punj ab outturn is better ; our 
outturn is only 800 lbs. per acre. 

28067 . Is the idea that the production of wheat in the Punjab has lowered the 
prices internally ?-Yes, that is the idea. 

28068 . Actually, we know that the price has been steadily increasing ?—I was 
not responsible for this statement, and 1 am not quite sure what was at the back of 
the mind of the man who wrote it. 

28069 . With regard to the question of labour mentioned in paragraph 25 of 
your original njeinorandurn (page above), you say : ‘‘ InaU agrirultural tracts there 

has been of recent years a distinct indication of a shortage of labour.” This is 
a seasonal shortage, I presume?—It is a seasorml shortage coming at the time of the 
harvesting of the cotton crop. There has also been general snortage since 1919 * 
although it is gradually being put right. ^ 

28070 . Similarly, on page 13 , paragraph 27 (page 4 above), you soy : ** There are 
areas of land commanded by irrigation winch, because of labour shertage, are not 
utilised.” In paragraph 31 (page 5 above), other reductions of labour are n-.enfloned and 
at the end of the saire parat'raph quite a differtmt poin'of vi^w is put up. It it said 
that people are getting prosperous and can employ l.-«b *ur for themselves. Do you think 
the shortage of labour is partly due to laziness P —I think it is partly due to the fact that 
some people, at any rate when they become to a certain extent affluent, object to 
doing much manual work. 

28071 * The higher wages enable the men to subsist by working less time? -1 think 
that can be taken as a great truth. 

Mr, Wills: I may mention that during the influenza of 1919 this Province lost 
about 900 ,coo people. 

28072 , Mr, Cnlverl: What I am trying to get at is: to whit is this shorlage of 
labour due ? Is it due to inefficiency of labour or to disinclination for work P—1 think 
both factors come into it. Thert^ is a genuine shortage of labour and there is dis** 
inclination on the part of the people who can afford to pay somebody eUe to work 
for them. 

28073 . Prof, GanguUe: is there any emigration from this Province to Assam 
nnd otlier parts of India P- Yes. 

28074 . Calvert: Actually >ou have land which is cultivable# but which is 
not being cultivated ?—1 here is a certain amount of it; I should not say there was a 
great deal of it in the Province. 

28075 . It is quite a big area ?—Yes. 

S 8076 . What I am driving at is the tendency of the working people, the cultiva- 
tors and others, to limit their wo<k to what will bring in a bare subsistence?—I think 
there is a tendency in that direction. 

28077 . In paragraph 85 * you say, It is intended that seed and demonstration 
farms should pay.” May I know what should they pay ?—That means that they 
should gives financial return, 

28078 . Do you think it is a sound policy to start a farm with oikc purpose and 
then try to make it serve quite a different purpose?—A demonstration farm is pre* 
sumabiy a farm which is intended to demonstrate how to dO the best cuUivatton in a 

* *~Not reprintedT 
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certain area. We demonstrate there the most economical methods of cultivatin}; a 
certain area in order to give a {^ajring return. 

28079 . A farm demonstrating better cuhivatton will be quite differently organbed 
from a farm demonstrating the financial results P—A good method^ to my mindi is the 
one that gives good financial results, The demonstration farm should give a satis* 
factory financial return on the area. 

s 8 oSo. On a demonstration farm, would you not naturally stock a larger number 
of implement* than you would on an ecor»omic farm?—On a demonstration farm we 
are not so much demonstrating the implenents as demonstrating the farming of a 
certain holding and combining with thnt the business of seed production, It is 
necessary to have extra supervision in order to get your seed pure. You have some¬ 
times a number of small plots which you sow differently and sometimes there is over¬ 
lapping between experimental work and demonstration work and that is the reason 
why we maUea demonstration plot entirely demonstrative and not experimental. 
Even then a certain amount of experimental work c-eeps into the demonstration farm. 
It is really a seed farm. The term “ demonstration f^.rm ” is perhaps a bad expression 
because almost invariably they are over-capitalised in the matter of buildings. You 
have got big seed stores Mhich the farm would not normally carry; and you have 
overhead charges. 

28081 . Actually, so far as I kuovv, I have nCver seen any farm designed to yield 
financial result's. They are proposing to have one in England? —I think a demonstra¬ 
tion plot s'lould essentially beap'.ot to demonstrate the economic method of farming 
that particular holding and we are p^lticula^ly careful not to put up very pucca building 
on it and also not to tie up a lot of money in capital charges. 

28082 . In your demonstration work you seem to appeal to the bigger landowners. 
The phrase ** bigger landowner ” repeatedly occurs in that note Do you think it is a 
sound policy ?-I think it is because the bigger landholders are the more educated 
men, and it is easier to appeal to the educated mar. than to the illiterate man ; if we 
can get hold ol the bigger nnn, we can get hold of tli© smaller men also. 

38083 . You think the practice of the bigger man will filter down of the smaller 
man?—Yes, 1 think so. 

28084 . h that justified by experience ?—The bigger man is in a position to adopt 
any recommendation we make ; he has a little more money behind him ; the smaller 
man is not quite so easy to deal w th. 

28085 . Has that been the experience in the immediate neighbourhood of your 
demonstration farms ^ Do you find your methods being copied?—Yes, I think s>, I 
do not say that it is universal, but I d > think there is a tendency to copy them, 

28 o 8 < 5 . Pro/. Ganf^uUe ; The bigger man is the rnalguzar ?— He is the man 
holding a big area ; he might be the malguzat, and generally he is a rnalguzar, 

28087 . Calvert: Do the i?^ndowners to whom you refer themselves cultivate 
any large areas ?—Not always , theie are a gooi many absentee landlords. 

28088 . On the question cf wheat you say that the impracticability of manuring 
dry wheat has been proved ; what is the difficulty with a rainfali of 45 inches?—The 
rainfall comes at a season when the wheat is not on the ground. 

38089 . Can you not conserve moistun ? - It does not seem to be a vf*ry satisfactory 
practice to manure, in the rains, land on which yi>u are going to grow wheat and you 
cannot manure it in the cold weather when the land is not receiving moisture in the 
form of rain. If you put it on, then the ground is not sufficiently moist for the manure 
to decompose. It has, I think, been accepted pretty generally that the manuring of 
unirngated wheat does not appear to Pe a profitable prcceeiing, 

28090 . Even with cowdung Yes, 

28091 . Does the aiea covered by your improved seeds roughly work out to about 
4 per cent of the total ?—It is something like that. 

38093 . There Is very large scope siill for further propaganda?—Yes. One does 
see nowadays, evidences of the propaganda of the Agricultural DepaVment, but I 
remember a time when, in spite of the free distribution of implements, it Wis unusual 
to come actofs instances where they were being used; one does come across them now 
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at railway stations and other places* Only during Christmas time, I was out in a 
district and 1 saw some people threshing their rice. When I asked them what sort of 
rice it wasi they told me that it was Government bhondtu As far as 1 know, no active 
demonstration work is being carried on there* 

2 S 093 . I gather that you do not make it the chief point in planning your demonstra¬ 
tion schemes that your demonstrator should be an actual cultivator P—No, but we do 
all we possibly can to encourage the cultivating classes. We would rather have a 
demonstrator who belonged to the cultivating clos ebj it is almost essential now. 
With an increase in the number of students in the Agricultural College, we can ensure 
that the demonstrators employed in the future w: J be men with quite a strong 
agricultural connection. 

28094 . You say in another place that the visit of an Agricultural Assistant to a 
village has not been the event in village life which it should be ; is it because you 
have not drawn the demonstrators from the cultivating classes?—To appeal to the 
village ycu must appeal to them by eye as well as by ear, and we ha^e not given our 
Agricultural Assistants sufficient facilities for making a gotd show. I w. 4 rt to have 
something definitely like an agricultural show ; there must be something to put before 
the people; it may be diagrams, pictures, implements, or something of the kind. Even 
an oil engine driving a pump, as long as it makes a good deal ot roise, is always a 
centre of attraction. 

28095 . Do you think the cultivator will leain as willingly from a mm above him 
in caste as from one of his own cl^ss 1 think the cultivator will learn from any man, 
if he realises that that man know'S what he is talking about and he talks with 
enthusiasm. 

28096 He does not have a caste prejudice ?—No 1 do not think so. As long 
as that man can show, on the surface at any rate, that he leally knows something 
about agriculture and he talks agriculture, I do not think it much matters what caste 
he belongs to. 

28097 . I see that ycu lay great stress on the enthusiasm of the demonstrator 
but you do not mention his sympathy. Do you iioi tiiiiik that demonstrator requires 
to be a man in full sympathy with the rural cla^*es ?- I think that it is really good to 
have a demonstrator trho w'ill be in sympathy with the ai;riculturi5l; that goes 
without saying. 

28098 . You are not insisting on your Agricultural Assist.rnts being agriculturists P 
— Wc have not insisted upon it. It has worked out like that in practice, hut because a 
man is not an agriculturist, you cannot say that he is not enthusiastic about agricul¬ 
ture. He may have drifted into the Agricultural Departmtnt because there was no other 
department which he could enter. In future, I think we shall be able to make a 
much better selection of our Agricultuial Assi'stant*-. 

28099 , You say that the father does not .'ipprcciate the value of agricultural 
training for his son. Is that on account of any defect in the curriculum ?—No, 1 do not 
think so; 1 do not think it is any question of the cutriuilurn. It is simply that the 
father himself has not yet, in m:st cases, appieciated tlu? value of instruction in 
improved methods of agriculture; he dots not umicraiaud it himself, 

28100 . But you are up against the cmious fact that your agricultural training 
creates a very strong disinclination to put it into practice ?—Yes; generally, one finds 
that the people turned out from an agricultural college will go and farm themselves if 
they cannot get a post. To actually put their knowledge into practice on their own 
land IS really the second thing; the first thing is to get a post and advise somebody 
else to put his knowledge into practice. 

28101 , You do not think it is due to any defect in the curriculum ?—No, I do not 
think so. 

28103 . Have you tried in this Province any co-operative societies specially lot 
the improvement of farming, like better farming societies ?—\ 0 , we have not. 

28103 . You wish the sy&tcm of taccavi to be made simply and speedy ; have you 
any jiarticular suggestion to make how to secure simplicity and speed in the distribu¬ 
tion of ay» P—Yes, but I would not like to put it forward now. If there was a 
man on special duty to take this thing up, between us we might be able to work out 
a scheme It is a thing which I have discussed with Deputy Commissionersi how to 
make it easier adnd simpler. 

28104 * Every revenue officer in the country would like to see it more simple and 
speedy, it isss question of prac lii^lsuggestions P—It is a thing with regard to which 
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one mijfht work out a 9 y«t 6 m. U has to be looko'^ at from two pointa of view; the 
security most be aafeguardedi and yet we should not hoM to tint security too tightly. 

In order to give quickly and when it is wanted. 1 think Government might 

take a few risks of losing the money occasionally, I thinK speed is the great thing. 

28105 , You do not happen to knew whether the loss to the Province on account 
of the remissions of taccavi is at all heavy ?—I do not think it is, but i could not &ay 
definitely without reference to the figures. 

28 ro 6 . You propose that a whole-time officer should take up the question of land 
mortgage banks; could it be done by the Agricultural Economist?^No, I do pot think 
so. Of course, he would take up the question, but he would not have the running ot 
such banks. He would have to formulate schemes on which these banks could be 
started, but he would not have the run of them afterwards. That would be the kind of 
work which the Agricultural Economist might take up to begin with, but as soon as it 
became a running scheme he would hand it on. 

28107 , I should like to have a clearer idea of this officer you propose for investi- 
giting underground supplies of water, would th'»t officer be under you or under the 
Revenue Department ?-It is so largely a question of domestic water-supply that 
I should be inclined to pur him under the Public Works Department. 

28108 . .Not unJer your dopirtment P—No. 

28109 . In one Province we find that the officer in charge of wells and borings is 
under the Industries Department, does that strike you as sound?—No, not particularly; 
he should be under the Agricultural Department or the Public Works Department 
boring for water is largely .a question of the improvement of villages. 

281 x 0 . Is this rem.irk of yours, that the Province is not yet prepared fer cattle- 
breeding societies, based on experience ?—My idea in puttirg that remark in is that 
the whole conception'of cattle brr^eding is in such a backward condition in the Province 
that until we get further on, fee our wav, and get some decent herds of cattle started 
it would be premature ..t irt rattle-breeding societies. You ought to be able to give 
to such a society some clear lino on whicii they can proceed, and which will lead them 
in a safe and sound direction. Until we have a little bit more experience and turn out 
herds which are valued and which arc sui*able to the Province, I bhould not be 
inclined to launch on cattle-bree societies. 

2 H 111 , You are rather incline 1 to put economic investigations of villages under the 
Departnient of Agriculture ?—Ye-». 

281 x 2 . Do you think the I'upaitmeiit of Agriculture has sufficient men with a 
knowledge of rural economics to guide this investigation?—Yes, if we had a man 
appointed for the post, I see no other orga dsatiori in this I’rovinre to take it up, 1 
think we are mor* closely concerned with rural economics than any other department in 
the Provinte. 

28115 . It is rather unkind of you to put this work on your department* You 
would not object to the system obtaining in the Punjab of having a non-ofheial body 
with a Revenue Commissioner ai the Piesidcnt?—Not a bit; if you could do it, that 
would be all right. 

2 Biit» 1 think if you had got to spread your improved varieties of seeds over 
96 per cent of your area, that quite sufficient in hand for you without undertaking 
these additional duties from the revenue side ?—1 rather doubt whether we should oe 
willing to take them on, but there is no reason why they should not be. We arc the 
department more than ail others closely connected, and our work is so bound up with 
the economic position of the rural inhabitant, that I think it is one of the functions of 
this department to go into that question. 

»8i I You are directly under a Minister ?—Yes. 

eStiB. Between you and the Minister, who is your Secretary ?—The Revenue 
Secretary. 

28117 . h ho a senior officer of Govern/nent ?—Fairly senior. 

aSliS. He deals with the different branches?—He deals with agrtculture, 
co-operation add Industries. 
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uBi > 9 . Cattle-breeding ?•—It is not a separate thing* 

28 tao« Veterinary P—Yes, it goes up to him separately. 

Mr.Kamati You gave certain answers about the Pusa Institute, stating yottr 
view with reference to the position of Pusa in the agricultural hierarchy of the 
country. 

28121 . I would like to ask you one or two questions about that point in order 
to clear up certain aspects of the problem. When Lard Curzon instituted Pusa 
probably he did not contemplate the coming of the Reforms. Under the Reforms 
now you have the Transferred Departments and so far as agriculture is concerned| 
the ProvincUl Governments can go ahead as they like; you agree P —Yes, 

28122 , Under the Lee Commission’s arrangements they c^in also, if they 
choose to do so, recruit any technical expert independently of the Government of 
India?—Yes. 

2812 ",. You told us ju^t now that so far as your Province is concerned, in the 
matter of rice and in the matter of cotton research at any rite, you recevied the 
particular lead from I’usa by which you could recognise the special value of the 
Pusa institute; that is also correct ? - Yes, in the case of rice. 

28124 . Now, in the first place in view of the consti^^utional position which I have 
just now described and also in view of the actual experience of this Province which 
you admitted in this matter, I should like to ask y* u what should be the future policy 
of recruitment, if Pusa is to be maintaired at a high level, I mean when the time for 
recruitment of special experts arrives? Slu-uld men be recruited who are of world 
wide reputation, who could really be of use to the Piovinces, or should there be men 
who are practically of the same calibre as one may have in the Provinces?—! think 
the calibre of the men at Pusa should be above that of men in the Provinces. 

28125 . That ought to be the guiding principle unless Pusi is to be continued in the 
position of something like the fifth whe4 to the coach P—It should be a central inatico- 
tion to which provincial institutions could look for something better than they have 
in themselves. 

28126 . And in our future policy of recruitment, should research officers in the Pro¬ 
vinces who may have done exceptionally good work, say, in rice cr cotton or sugarcane 1 
or anything else, not be taken up for Pusa ?—1 should make the recruitment to Pusa 
a world wide thing, to get the best men you possibly could at the price you 
could offer, 

28127. Can you attract such men at the present pay? -I do not know ; I do not 
know if the appeal for recruits is made sufficiently world wide. 


28128 . But if your first principle is to be accepted, you would not mind any 
scale of pay ?—Any scale Of pay that will attract the men you want. 

28129 Now with regard to another point; You know ui the Provinces the 
post of Director of Agriculture is held, in many Provinces at any rate by men who 
are scientific men at the present moment P—Yes ^ 

28130 . Now, speaking impersonally, will you kindly tell m- which would be the 
better method, to have a Director of Agriculture who is an exceptionally good 
admimsjrativeofficer, say, of the Indian Civil Service cadre, or t» allow this %st 
to be held by a man who ought to be really relieved for technical research work in 
the department I mean if he is a Chemist, allow him to do research work in 
chemistry; if he is a Boranist, allow him to do research work in botany and so on 
instead ok making him do the routine work?—Even if he is a Chemist or Botanist 
you want a man who has an all-round knowledge of the requirements of agriculture 
and therefore that man is not necessarily a bad adminisrative officer; be may be an 
^cer who could get his colleagues 10 combine together, as well as an officer^ who la 

tin"!'!) r. •'* agriculture in which he bos 

detailed knowledge, but a purely administrative officer has none. 

1 n other words, the Director of Agriculture should know pre-eminently 
pa%“ dt, 0" elricuUurf ‘y** 


In sympetbjr ?- But the man who has tpecieliMd 

fcid tn fMnt w? not have any sympathy at all with the Botanist or the Cltemist 
And to thinly bactenologically may be an absolute nuiaance to hintt. 
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Now a 1 >oul this schome of yours for a central fund to help the Provincial 
(Sovernmeitts in the developioent afagriculture^you suggest a cess on certain crops 
which are expot ted. Do you mean that it should be a nist rate of 8 annas for all crops 
ot should it be. for instance, a rate of Be. i per ton for wheat, 8 annas for rice and so 
On 7—When 1 first worked H out, as a matter of fact I put it down as flat rate of 
Be. 1 ; but I thought it would be too much and 1 then put it down at annas 8 . But this 
is only to give an idea of what I had In mind } it might be a variable rate; I should 
have a preferential scale, crops giving a large yield paying more and crops giving 
a smaller yield paying less. 

28 x 34 . You agree that some sort of a scale would be desirable Yes; it should 
be on a moveable scale. 

28135 . On page 24 of your note regarding this grant to Provincial Governments 
from the Central Fund you say that once^the gram is made to a Provincei the Province 
should be given a free hand and there should be no control by the Government of 
India. Is that workable?—I think it would be workable. There have been cases 
before where the Government of India made allotments to Provinces for certain 
purposes. 

28136 . Without asking for interference?—They give a grant for certain schemes 

28137 Unconditionally ?—The scheme is first put up for their approval. 
We say we are going to do such and such a thing, we may open ogricuUura! schools, 
we may employ a Botanist for rice.’* But when once a scheme is consideretl sound 
I think the provincial department should be allowed a free hand to cany on the 
work. 

28138 . But lerause they give a'gri.nt, suppesing they want seme sort of direct 
or indirect interference would the Ministers tolerate that? —I do not think the 
Minister Would mmd it if he were getting the grant from an outside fund for a certain 
bit of work. A report would be made on how the work was going on, and so on. 

28139 . You suggest a Ptovincial|Veterinary Research!Institute. Do you at the 
present moment take advantajic of the Imperial Veterinary Research Institute P— 
A good deal of ad van»age ib taken of that, not directly by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, but more directly by the \’eterinary Department, 

28140 . You want to separate the Research Institute from the Provincial 
Veterinary Department because you think the Imperial Institute is too far aw 5 »y or 
because it is not sufficient ?—The problem is so big and so local in importance that 
both institutions might well be provided for. 

2814 !. You make a very .significant statement regarding the middle class youth : 
‘‘Agriculture will be more attractive to middle class youths when it made more 
profitable and when the general conditions of rural life become such that educated 
men can feel there is full scope for their energies and abilities outside the urban areas’’. 
Now, I read this in conjunction with another paragraph on page 6 of the Provincial 
Memorandum simply to bring out one aspect ofwh«t I might call the agricultural 
psychology of the people. The statement runs thus; Many ot the holdings {in the 
cotton tract of Berar) are of a good size and many of the bigger landowners take 
an active interest in agriculture And you depict a picture how it has led to a rapid 
growth of gins and presses and to a better realisation ot the value of machi nery and 
of improved implements and so on. That only goes to prove that if people see there 
is profit in the efforts they put in, no inducements by the department are necessary ; 
am ! right?—If it is profitable ipso facto it becomes attractive. 

28142 . And, conversely therefore, in some Provinces where agriculture is nrt 
likely to be profitable eithex because the holdings are only of 2 or 3 acres on an average 
or because the tract might be dry whatever the efforts of the people or the depart¬ 
ment, progress in agriculture must be ipso facto very very slow owing to sheer 
despair; do you agree?—Yes. 

28143 . ^ ilifficutt to improve conditions where nature contends 

against man ?—Yes* 

2 B 144 * Will you kindly give me some further information about the demonstrators 
which you hope to have when you expand your department You have at present 
Only 21 demonstration plots. Of what character are they ? Are they on the 
CttHivatdrs' fields ?—We get small areas on annual lease for five years; there is not 
6ne close here, otherwise you could have seen it; there is one in the adjoining district. 

^ 28 x 45 . The point lam driving at is not the size of the plots. bulUie proportion 
their number bears to the four circles ?—You mean 21 are not enough? 
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0 S 146 . Yes?—I think we want more. In fact, in my opinion^ we want one eoch 
pt 0 t within easy reach of every village, 

28147 . ^ think you have stated in this memorandum that you have in all 83 taluks 
and that you hope to have l?\tcr on at least two kamdars tO look after the 
demonstrtation work in each taluk « is not that the case ?«-'Ye9, 

28148 . You have at present only 21 demonstration plots for 83 taluks. 1 wonder 
bow many villages there are in each taluk on an average, 75 villages More than 
that. 

Mr, Wills ; About 40 O villages in each taluk. 

Mr, Kamat : V^ery well, multiplying 83 by 4^0 you get an enormous number of 
villages and I am just trying to point out that the 21 plots which you have at the 
present moment for these thousands of villages are hopelessly inadequate. 

28149 . In this Province, is there RO conBtet between your department and the 
Irrigation Department ? In some Provinces, we have beard an entirely different 
story. For instance, how do they distribute water for sugarcane s is it by the 
acre, or by turns to each cultivator as he applies ? —On the days on which it runs 
down the channel the water Is given out If you wculd, I should like you to take 
evidence on tnis point from actual cultivators. 

Because in some other Provinces, the Irrigation Department has almost come 
to be called ti e “ iriitation ** department. 

28150 . Sir Thomas Middleton \ Is the Agricultural Department responsible for 
the supply of statistics to the Government of India P—No, that is done by the 
Director cf Land Records, 

28151 . So that you have no lesponsbility except to assist with the crop 
experiments P—Yes, and a general suivey of crop forecasts. 

28152 . Do you make that survey in consultation wi h the Director of Land Records ?— 
We put up rur general notes on some of the crop forecasts; for instance, we are chiefly 
concerned with the final forecast on cotton ; the Land Records staff are at liberty 
to consult the agricultural staff as much as they require. 

2815 . 1 . In answer to Mr. Kamat you agreed that the men employed at an 
Imperial Research Institute should wf a somewhat higher calibre than the average 
men who are employed in research work in the provincial departments ?—Yes. 

28154 . Apart from the men, could you distinguish in term:> of work between 
the types of activity that should be undertaken * by central .depaitrnents and by 
provincial departments?—N I have not been able to distinguish between the types of 
work at all. 

38155 . I think you are a cherrdst who has given a good deal of attention to 
soil chemistry P—Yes. 

28156 . Do you think it would be practicable tor a central institution like Pusa to 
take up the general question of what one might call the soil balince ?—I think the 
question is rather too large a one to be brought under one head like that. 

28157 . Large in what senbe ?—-It covers too big an.area. 

28158 . It is not very large in the other sense that it requires the collaboration of 
a number of very specialised workers ?—That is so, 

28159 . Would it be possible provincialiy to get the group of specialised workers 
that would be necessary to study that subject in all its aspects ?—It should be possibl^ 
and it would be possible, provided funds were provided ; I see no reason why work w 
that sort should not be done in the Provinces. 

28160 . In addition to at least one and possibly several chemistSi voii would 
require men who had specialised in protozoology, bacteriology^ and soil fungi ?— 
Yes, 

28161 . And, even if the funds were available, do you think it would be pos${t!e 
to secure a staff of that sort to work in a provincial area P— I think so, because there 
should be no difficulty in getting a staff of that kind» provided men were trained for it 
if the need wa^ felt and it was considered to be a a work that should be done ; because 
if you were going to tackle a q[tte»tiofi like that at a central inailttitioni y^ Would 
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m$»i a:yary much lavser $taf! 0 I tbd tame type of men to deal with tVm problem for 
the whole ot the Promces* 

« 8 t 62 « Yon would eertaioiy want a larger staff, bat many of the persons employed 
would be of the Assistant grade working under experienced officers. Your objection 
if that the conditions in India vary so widely that one central institution could not 
tackle, as Rothamsted does for England, this particular question Yes, and a man must 
be, I think, very much in touch with the Province in which he is working. 

28163 . Would tt not be possible to get over the difficulty of touch with the 
Provinces by arranging for co-operative work e. sampling and certain other 
matters being taken up locally, and the subject worked up at a central institution ?— 
It would be possible, I think, for some of the work to be done in the Provinces and 
some at the central institution. 

08164 . You recognise that for work of this discript ion continuity Is essential and 
continuity over a long term of years Yes. 

38165 . Do you think that if this question were tack’ed locally in Indian 
Provinces, there would he much prospect of securing the continuity which is requiredi?<* 
There is a danger of the work being broken oft in the Provinces; on the 
O.her hand, if it were financed from an Outside source where the funds were likely to be 
permanent and continuous, 1 see no reason why it should not be carried out in the 
Provinces. 

28166 . If you had endowments fund ivhich you knew was likely to continue 
for a good many \cars. 

28167 . Do you think that work on such a subject as animal nutrition should be 
centralised or worked at provincial!} ?—There is a good deal cd work that can be done 
in animal nutrition at a central institution, fundamental work, but I do not think that 
should in any way present or displace work of the same type which could be done io 
a provincial institution. 

28168 It is obvious that if there is work of a fundamental character in progtess 
at a central institution, it w'oold be ncce'^sary to have local work carried out on problems 
arising at the central institute ?—Yes, 

28169 . For work of the fundamental character to which you now* refer, do you 
agree that it should proceed under the Agiicutural Experts of the Government of 
India, or would you prefer, as in ihe case of soils, that strong local departments should 
be developed P—I think work of that kind which is very new to India might a start 
be done the central institution, but I think it would be necessary to develop that 
work in the Province, because, whtrever the central inbtituie is situated, the conditions 
there may vary tremendously ; for instance, 1 am not sure (hat all the work which is 
done at B:>ngalvre, which is in a very nice climate, would be quite appl’cable to the 
conditions prevailing in the Cential Provinces in the hot weather. 

28170 , I have mentioned two examples ; are there any other, lines that occur to 
you at the moment for which it would be desirable to work centrally rather than 
provincially ?—-Such a thing, fur instGnee, as agricultural meteorology, of which we 
practically know very little in this country, might be started at a central institution. 
We could not very well start that in a Piovincc, because, to begin w*ith, there is no 
staff ; one does not know quite w here to obtain a suitable man. 

aStyi- That is a subject we have recently started to work at in Britain, and in 
that particular case we have had to start must of the work locally P—‘We hrve estab¬ 
lished crop weather stations in a number of areas and the results are woiked up 
centrally ? But I think the Province would need a lead in that icspect ; we are rather 
in the ^rk rtgarding agricultural meteorology. Then again, on such a thing as soil 
physics, as a whole we are rather in the dark about that. Although problems would 
have to be worked out locally, it would be well to get a lead from some central 
institution where they could probably employ a much better man for a certain number 
of years than we could hope to employ in a Province or in a number of Provinces. 

2817 a. Have you in your work as a toil chemist felt the need of a physiclstP— 
Yeti more and mere to. 

28173 . And you have felt that if there were a physicist availably at a central 
inttituttofi he would have been of use to you He would have been very useful for 
contttlting on various points. 
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98174. Vou have at present a 9 years’ course and afio it 4 years’ course at HagpflS'. 
We found in another Province that the demand for the 9 years' course had disappeared* 
Do you anticipate a failing ofiF in the demand for the 9 years' course in Nagpuri^ or are 
the prospects good ?—The 2 years* coarse will take rather a different type of man from 
the 4 years’ course; the 4 years* course is a much harder course. The 9 years’ course 
provides for a man of a rather lower iatellectuai standard, and perhaps a poorer man 
who could not afford to remain at a college for 4 years. 

98175. The idea, 1 think, of this 2 yeara’ course wasi to prepare men to go back 
and farm on their own estates ?—Yes, and to act as agents for other estates, and so 
on. 

23176. My point is whether there is likely to be employment for such men in the 
Central Provinces ?—I think there would be to a certain extent, because men of that 
type will always be obtainable at a much lower rate of pay than a man who has had 
a 4 years’ course and has taken a degree At onr present rat-s of pay for men of that 
kind, we start the 2 year men in the department at Rs. 50 a month, and the 4 year men 
at Rs. 70 and Rs. 80 a mobtli. 

28177. reply to the Chairman ycu expressed the view that perhaps too much 
attention had b en paid to agricultural science and too little to economics?-I think 
that was probably so in the early days of the ttaching of agriculture. 

28178. I notice that now you do a good deal of economics in the final year at 
Nagpur ?—That has bem a gradual change in more recent years. Much more 
economics is taught now than when the agricutural college started, probably because 
there is much more material available. 

28179. ^0^ ^ave just stated that the initial pay given to the 3 year man who 
enters the Upper Subordinate Service ?—1 he 2 year m^in enters the Lower Subordinate 
Service on Rs. 50 and the four year man enters the Upper Subordinate Service on 
Rs 70 or Rs. 80. As a matter of fact, we have not yet recruited any man 
of the degree course because the college has only been afBciated about a year ; but we 
have been recruiting men who have taken the longer course, on Rs. 70 or Rs, 80 
according to the standard they reach at the final examination. 

28180. What is the pay on recruitment of men who enter the laboratories as 
Assistants P—We only take those men in the Upper Dividon ; they come in on Rs, 80 
because the recruitment to the scientific sectioiii. is rather less and wo only have a few 
of them : they have t.) be the very best men. 

28181. Do you agree that besides being the best men they ought to be men who 
had a rather different training, a more specialised training?—They must have post- 
gradu'itc tiaining, we feel a need for that; in fac:, we are now beginning to 
recruit graduates in pure science and then give them a specialised training. 

28182. You point out that a bureau to summarise the work done in the Provinces 
would be useful; is not tf.at already provided by the Advisory Council of Pusa in 
connection with the publications of the menio rsP—The only work that 1 know that the 
Advisory Board does is to scrutiaue the me.noirs. 

38183. It is laid down as part of their duties that they should edit the memoirs?— 

I think also there is rather a fueling in the Provinces that a memoir in any particular 
subject should be scrutinised rather more by a board of men with special^ knowledge 
of that subject than by a general advisory board such as the Pusa Boaid. For instance, 
if a botanist sends in a memoir it would, be better that that memoir should be scrutinised 
by a nun.ber of botanists than by a general advisory board. 

281P4. I think that is done; it is laid down that such papers may^ at the 
discretion of the Council, be submitted to selected readeis nominated by the CounciL 
That does carry out y^ur suggestion : they would obviously submit a botanical pater 
to botanists?—I have known that feeling to be expressed amongst provincial officers. 

28185. You point out th:it the Agricultural Department would w’elcome any 
improved methods for wider and more timely discussion of weather forecasts. How 
do weather forecasts reach you ; through the newspapt^rsor by special tetegramsP—They 
do not reach me personally at all, I do fiot get any weather forecasts ; 1 only get the 
local weather Conditions. 

28186. .Through the newspapets?—Yes. 
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1. by wbtcb th 8 . 4 le|Mtrtm«iii it dirtctly inlofmtd 

by tbe Mi^ttorolo^gieid 06 iceP-«»Tbafji it oo airangemtt existing at present. 

28t8B* Vou drefVr attentiot) to the value of kctranjo. cake for tucarcane i have 
you been conducting any experiments with that materialP •*« Yes. 

a 8 i 89 » What is the composition? Can you give the percentage of nitrogenP— 

It IS between i and 4t per cent ; very much like castor cake, it is one of the nmldlv 
acting cakes. ^ ^ 

38190. So that it has two qualities essential in a manure for sugarcane?—Yes. 
Imightsay that when we staited work on that it was bought at an extremely cheap 
rate ; since we began to advocitn its use its value is now aipreciated, has risen and 
the market rate h is gone up. 

a8igi, I think you p^int out that the best cattle in the Central Provinces are to 
be found in the areas in which tlure is least grazing?- Yes, that is so. 

28 92. Can you tell us how the cattle are fed in those areas during periods of 
scarcity, that is between February and [ulyP—The particular pait which is referred to 
is Berar where* a good deal oi juar ia grown \ they are fed on the juar stalk which is 
slocked for the purpose. 

aSip't. Is cotton seed not u^ed ?—Yes, it is used as the concentrated food and the 
other as the bulky food. 

28191. Is cotton seed the main concentrated food?—Yes, 

38195. And that they have in abundance in BenrP—Yes. 

38196, You also point out that there is a decide! tendency in recent years to cut 
down the area 'eft as gnss borders in til ed fiel ls>? Arc the&e fields enclosed or open 
fields?—Open fields. 

28197. The advantage ot gra^s borders can only be secured in an enclosed 
gra8«i border in the open field is the only p’ace where the cattle can graze 

28191^. It is really comn on p.isture ground ?—Not always. It is just the border 
where the cattle can graze. 

28199. In answering a quest'on put by the Chairman I think you used the 
expression that if found econou i<nlly desirable the cultivators will take up fodder crop 
growing. I do not qu te follow the if there. As I see the position in the Central 
Provinces you have a scarcity ut labour and a need for labour-saving implements ; to 
use the»e implements effectively you must have good cattle ?—Yes, but oi e has to 
convince the people that this is an economic suggestion, nnd economic practice that it 
is worth doing. 

28200. So that the if is in the mind of the cultivator, and not in your mind ? —No. 

aSaol, You have a scheme here ft r using the forest areas for breeding purposes 
] take it that >ou are thinking of bullock breedingand not bull breeding ?—In the early 
stage it will be bullock breeding until we have established a really good herd with 
which we hope to turn out bulb. Th^ ultimate object is a bull breeding centre, but in 
reaching that object wesh tll produce a good number of bullocks and shall continue to 
produce where the animals are not up to the standard of bulls required, • 

28202 I hope that before that tin e comes you will have removed the if from 
the cultivator’s mind ?- Yes; as a matter of fact when a man has an animal that he 
really values he takes the trouble to feed it. This is particularly the case in the cotton 
tracts« because there the animals are of a higher class. 

38303* AVtoia/} I have just One or two qu^8tions to ask you* In this Province, 
you have attempted to achieve one or two things ahd one of them is the regulation ot 
^ cotton markets In Berar, On fne whole, do you think the rules are successful ? — As 
I said before, in theory I thtok they are successful; in practice difficulties arise. 

X8ap4tt In frAmifig them was the initiative taken by the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee or was it by the Local Government ?—It dates back before the days of the 
Centra! Cotton Committee. 
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So that it WHS the Pfoviacial Government which tooh the initiative and 
framed the rules P—It was a local body of some kind, I am not sure at this date whether 
it was the Local Government or the local market committee, but the framing of these 
rules was taken up long before the Indian Central Cotton Committee was started* 

0820^* Do you think that similar rules are capable of achieving sonae success even 
in other markets like gram markets I think so. 

28207. You think that the experiment is worth trying ? - Yes, I do. 

2$ao8, Now about consolidation of holdings, althoigh you io not like to go into 
details about consolidation in Chhattisgarh, I date say you can just give me a rough 
idea of what you have been able to achieve in this Piovmce The consolidation of 
holdings is not under the Agricultural Department al all. It is either under the 
Commissioner of Settlements or the Commissioner of the Divikion. AH the informa¬ 
tion that has been supplied has b^en in the form of pamphlets, but the Agricultural 
Department has not come i< to the scheme as yet. 

28209. And you have no opportunity of observing the principles on which it was 
done in Chhattisgarh V—It is only just being done here. 

28210. I am asking you because another Provincial Government, Bombay, is just 
introducing legislation, in fact it has framed a Bill and 1 imagine certain principles of 
consolidation which ycu by experience may have found essential here may be of some 
use or application in that Province?—I think the position in Bombay ts very much the 
same as it is here. We are feeling the way. 

,.4 

28211. But here one advantage is that you have got the malguzari tenure system 
which applies to the whole village and not to each cultiviitor, so tout this consolidation 
is probably facilitated by the fact that you have a specially convenient tenure 
here?—No, \ do not think so. It was started owing to the fact that the great necessity 
for it forced itself on our notice 

28212. You think the principles of consolidation tried here are also lixely to 
succeed in the case of ryotwari tracts?—I could not give you an opinion on that, 

28213. Prof, Ciinguleei Is theie any demand from the public or the depart¬ 
ment?—There is a great dc'pand from the public, but whether it will work out or not 
we do net know, 

28214. Mr, Kaniat: Do you think that a nsoUdation would not be sufficiently 
successful merely by the spontaneous efforts of the culti^atoik ?—I very much doubt it, 

28215. And leijislation is the only method on which one can rely ?—1 think 
legislation is necessary. 

28216. Sir Henry Lawrence*, You have a budget cf about 17 lakhs?—Yei. It is 
between 11 and i 4 lahhs for agriculture alone. 

28217. I hat is about 3 per cent of the revenues of the Province?--^ ! could not say 
without referring to the figures, 

28218. And how much do you w^^nt?—I | ut up schemes for an additional two 
to three lakhs. e might continue that almost rndeffnitely. 

28210. Would you spend usefully an increased sum of two or three lakhs a yaar 
* for an indefinite number of years?—Yes, provided we get the staff, and I think that wc 
shall get the staff more easily in the near future. 

The Chairman i That is the limiting factor. 

28220. Sir Henry Lawrence: If you can get the staff to continue the expanaioti 
of your department, you can increase ycur expenditure, between two to three lakhs every 
year for some years to come, up to a total of 30, 40 or 50 lakhs ?—Well, J have not 
looked so far ahead, but I think we can easily do with 30 lakhs at no distant date, 

28221. Si^ Thomas MiudUton: You are thinking of the expansion df the dtstxiet 
offices mainly?—! he expansion of all sections, 

28222. Df, Hydcr t Supposing you were a cotton grower IntheBerars, what dues 
would you have to pay if you carted your cotton to the market?—It all depends on 
how 1 sold it; 11 through a broker I should have to pay his dues* 
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But supt>dsiA2 voQ yotirsel! on a eart» yOM would have to pay 

Ri. a for octroi Huty and for the market two annas a cartload Something like that 
hot 1 am not sure watt it is. 

2 ea 34 « And there is in addition^ what is known as forced charity for which you 
pay another a'annas?—As a matter of fact* the information supplied by this Government 
II as follows: Rs. 2 octroi; 8 annas market charge per cart of about 6oo lbs. 
and 3 annas brokerage for 40J lbs. These are the figures given on page lO^ para¬ 
graph 22 (page 3 abo?e) ; I do not think that is the case in Nagpur, 

aSaaS- Is this rate of duty general? Does it apply to alt tracts?—It varies from 
place to place. The Nagpur rate Is a particular rate. 

Mr, Wills: It has just been reduced at Nagpur from Rs. 2 to Re. 1. 

28226. Dr.Hyder: Do you regard that as a healthy sign?—Yes, from the point 
of view ol the cultivator. 

28237. Because the duty is initially paid by him? —Yes. 

28228. You speak of the cultivator having a share in the general educational 
movement. Have you come across many Chamars and^'who hive benefited 
by the establishment of primary and secondary schools ? Take the Chhattisgarh 
Division in which these two castes—CAaiwnrrs and Makars —predominate. Have they 
benefited by these schools?—I could not say because i do not know the number of 
Chamars and the lower castes attending the schools. 

28229. Have you ever come across a Chamar who was a matriculate in the 
Central Provinces ? —I cannot think oi any Chamar at present* but 1 know of some 
Other low caste men who have matriculated. 

Sir 5 . M, Chitnavis : Mahar graduate, not Chamar ? 

28230. Dr, Hydir\ Chatnars and Makars in the Chhattisgarh Division are 
purely cultivators?—Yes. 

28231. I thought that these were the people with whom you had to deal as 
Director of Agriculture ?—We have only really begun to teach the agricultural 
population to the extent that we see it worked out, and naturally it i^ easier to deal 
with the literate tha-i with the illiterate class. 

28332. How are you coping with this nuisance of katts grass ?—By ploughing it 
up with suitable ploughs. 

28233, And you have hnd success ?—Yes. 

28234. How are these crop forecasts prepared here P—They are prepared 
entirely in the office of the Di'^ector of Land Records by the land revenue staff. 

28235. Do you know anything about them ?—-Yes. Only w'ith regard to cotton 
for which we arc responsible. 

38236. Could you define the term ‘ normal ’ or ‘ standard outturn ’ ? What do you 
mean by those terms ?—Normal outturn is an outiurn which a man would generally 
expect. 

28237. Is that your standard cutturn then? Would that be your standard 
outturn, taking good and bad years alike?—Yes. 

28238, When the Revenue Department institutes these crop-cutting experiments 
they carry them on over a large number of years and then come t j some decision as 
to tke normal cr standard outturn P—Yes. 

28239. Are both those terms the same ?—I think they arc. 

28240. You measure your normal outturn in terms of annas* 16 annas 
standard crop P—No, That is more than the standard. 13*3 is the normal, 

28241. Your standard would be 13*3 also ?—Yes, expressed in an anna outiurn. 

28242. If I asked you to prepare a crop forecast, you would have to look at 
the crop and take its condition into account. How are you going to correlate the caii-' 
mate according to your eyes with this standard of normal outturn ? Will it be in 
trms ui aanaa P—Yes, above or below normaU. 
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! 2894 S* Then you have to correlate that with another quantity, the yield in 
maunds or whatever your unit of measurement n>ay be 

38244. From that you find the outturn P—Yes. The normW outturn of wheat 
in a certain district might be ^00 lbs. an acre» and that would b<s the 13 3 anna 
outturn. 

26245* Sir Henry Laurence: Do you deal with this estimation officially ?—'Ko. 

28246. Dr* Hyder: In your opinion, is the Revenue Department qualified 
undettake work of this kind P—The great point is that in order to eliminate anythin^ 
above or below the average you must get a large amount of ria^a. The reventJ^ 
authorities are able to collect far more figure's than we can. VVe have only one Agricul* 
tural Assistant for every Iwo tahsils and he is a junior n an without much experience 
and cannot give a very valuable opinon« He merely consults leading cultivators on 
what they think the outturn is. On the othc'r hand, ihe revenue people can collect far 
more figures than we can and by collecting a large .'imount i f data like that the 
extremes are eliminat.id, 

28247. He w' many ploughings do you give for wheat in Berar P —it is not usual 
to give many. 

28248. Do you think you would get a larger outtuin with an increase in the 
number of ploughifigs P—It is satisfactory to give deep ploughings every few years 
to help to retain the rather low rainfall in Ber. r. 

28249. You said in reply lo a question by Sir Ganga Ram that much of the 
rainwater drains off the land, Is soil erosion a seiious problem in your part of the 
world P—In a good many places it is. Sir Ganga Ram was talking chiefly of irrigation 
tanks, which are genc'ally constructed in districts where the r.iinfall is high rather 
than in Berar where the rainfall is generally low. 

28250* Looking at the natural configuration of the countiy, it seemed to me as 
if soil erosion would be an important pioblcm here V—In many plactS) it is very 
serious. 

28251. You are benefiting Bombay at your expense. The Tapti carries a lot of 
water?— It carries some, but most of the rivers flow' to the other side. 

28252. With regard to the diminution cf the area under whcatj has this taken 
place entire.ly in your main wheat tract P—There has been a big reduction in 
the wheat area in Berar in recent yeais Ti ere is nit a veiy heavy rainfall 
there and, with the rise in the price of cotton, land that used to be un er wheat 
is now being put under cotton. 

<•^8253. Has there been a diminution in the wheat tiact P—Not a serious one* 

28254* Do you know anything about the coul of ra sing wheat ? Has that 
gone ipP—The cost of all agricultural operations has gone up wdth the rise in 
the price of labour, seed and so on. 

28255. Was there much importation of wheat iito the Central i rovinces 
25 }ears age P—I should think there was a good deal. 

28256. Has there been any increase since in that impoitation P—Not that 
I know of. 

28257. Apart fiom this question of substituting cotton in the Berars, you are 
in a position to import more wheat and therefore you do not grow more P This 
explains to some extent the diminution of the area of wheat in your northern 
tract?—Yes. 

28258. Afr. Wills: li IS due to the expansion of cotton owing to its high 
price P—A good deal of land has gone out of cultivation owing to the growth of 
ka ) s grass. If that is brought back it will increase the area under wheat. 

38259 The kans grass has affected the wheat area P—Yes, to a greater extent than 
the cotton area, 

28260. Sh Henry Lawrence: Is this figure of 13*3 for normal outturn the 
figure accepted by the revenue regulatlonn P -1 think ft is. It represents the outturn 
which a man has aright to expect. 

Mr. F. J, Flymen. 



, a8a6i^ Mf, WUU « We bad a system by which loo wasTe|r;^rd«d as the normal 
and I 3 Q cfitreaponded to the i6 anna tifOp, too being ei|eivalent to ig’^ annas, which 
at the normal. That system has been changed?—I am not sure when 
the change took place, but 13*3 is now the normal crop, id annas is a full crop 
and so annas would be a bumper crop. 

aStds. Prof^ OanguU$ : With regard to facilities for post-graduate training, 
how many students do you know of who have gone to Surope for advanced studies 
in agriculture?—A good many have been to America and I have had three men come to 
see^ein the last month ortw;>who have trained themselves at their own expense, 
two abroad and one in India. 

aSadg* Do most of the n go at their own expense ?—A good many do. 

28264* In view of those circumstances, do you think it would be better to have 
such facilities in India ?—The trouble with these men who come back with this 
training is that it is difficult to find them employment, and until we can see 
how to find employment for men who are already trained at their own expense I 
should not be prepared suggest any further facilities for training men in India. 

2826c. Do I understand thqt you would not have any post-graduate training 
either in In lia or abroad P —1 would not give any particular facilities for it at present 
until we see how things develop. We do not want to create the men before we create 
the posts. 

28266. You would agree with me that the deirolopment of agriculture depends on 
our getting the best men ?—Yes. 

28267. Would you like to see Pusa developed into a sort of Rothamsted in 
India ?-*l should. 

28268. Bah for central research work and post-graduate training ?—Yes. 

28269. Are you a member of the Board of Agriculture ?—Yes. 

28270. Would you tell us what you think of that body and how it functions ?— 
The difficulty is that there is no force behind their recommendations. Their 
recommendations, in many cases, have been excellent, but there was nothing 
to press the local Government or the provincial department to put them into 
operation. There have been many decisions on which additions to the strength ot 
provincial departments have been strongly advised by the Central Bo^rd of Agri¬ 
culture, but when it comes to finding the money, the provincial departments cannot 
always get it, and so this advice falls to the ground. 

28271. You have already given us an idea of your research work; are any 
experiments for the purpose of retention of s )il moisture being carried on here?—Most 
of our cultivation experiments, deep ploughing cultivation, different implements and so 
on, have as their main olbject the retention ot soil moisture. 

28272* You are tackling the problem of dry farming?—Yes; a great deal of the 
farming in the Central Provinces is nothing but dry farming. 

28273. Have you explored the possibilities of introducing hemp cultivation ?— 
A gO0d deal of hemp is grown in parts of the Province. 

28274 Are there great possibilities in that dliection?—It must be remembered 
that hemp is a crop which all cultivators will not touch. 

282^5* Why?—There is a prejudice .against it; it is not a crop of universal 
application. 

28276^ Prof, Gangulee: 1 was asking about sann hemp?—Sann hemp will 
only be grown by certain classes* Thete is not much reluctance to grow it as green 
ihanore, but as Car as the processes of retting and preparation of fibre are oncerned, 
there is definitely a disinclination on the part of many classes to touch the crop. 

28277* Even if it pays?—Yes, even If it pays* 

Mr, F. J. Pltmicn. , 



flrSayS. On page 39 of the Provincial Memorandum, a statement if made tbAt the 
Water requirements of the wheat crop have been workeJ out undet dtffeiantioU 
conditions; could you kindly submit tothe Commission a statement showing ^e 
results of your experiments ?—We could get a statement of the kind prepared^ il ybu 
would like to have it. 

28279, We have had considerable discussion on water requirements? —This is for 
the wheat crop, 

o. Have you extended it to sugarcane ? —Wc have a good deal of information 
regarding the recommendations for the amount of water to be put on to various crops, 
and I think 1 could collect it for you. 

28281. Are these results obtained by following Dr. Leather's work at Puss?— 
These are field experiments. 

28282. If I understand aright, the chief achievements of your department is the 
suppl\ of pure seed of rice and cotton P—Yes and wheat. 

28283. Do you certify pure seed growers ?—We recognise them. 

28284. Yiu do not certify them?—We do not give them a certificate; they are 
recog(ii:>ed by us as pure seed growers. 

28^85, What step is then taken to ensure the continuance of pure seedP*i-~The 
glowing crop is carefully inspected by officers of the Agricultural Department. 

From the chart ttat you have given us, 1 sec that you have Seed 
U nions here V - Yes. 

28287. Could you tell us the function of the Seed Unions ?—The Seed Unions 
are organisations for the continual propagation of improved seed. They are working 
quite S’Uisfaciorily in this the rice tract. They worked for a long time in Berar, 
but in recent years they have rather fallen 011 evil days; they are only a partial, 
success.; owing to the prevalence of wilt in cotton, a uill-resisting variety is wanted. 
I think, as soon as we ha e a variety of cotton which will meet present demands, 
these cotton Seed Unions will functinn again. The essential thing for a Seed 
Union is that it should supply seed which is in great demand. 

28288. As far as the rice tract is concerned, they are working quite satis* 
factorily P—Yes. 

2S289. In answer to Mr, Calvert, you stated that you proposed to make 
demonstration farms pay ?--We piopose to make demonstration plots pay. We should 
like to make dt monstiation farms pay but they are combined with the seed business, 
and for that particular leason they aie in many cases rather over-capitalised. 

2S290. I see that the cost per acre in that farm is Rs. xti ?—Yes. That is 
the Waiaseoni farm, but a good deal of that is sugarcane. 

28291. Do you think you can make that farm pay ?—I think so. 

2 " 2 ^ 7 . With regard to the difference in prices between the rice tract and Ih® 
cotton tract, how does the price of food grains within any rice or wheat tract compare 
with that in the cotton tract P—Food grains in tht rice tract are the cheapest. 

28293. And the v\heat tracts ?-There is not nriuch difference between the wheat 
tracts and the cotton tracts. I should think that the cotton tract is a little bit 
dearer altogether. 

2^-294. I am talking about food grain prices, not cotton prices?—1 should think 
that the prices in the cotton tracts are dearer than those in the wheat tracts, and 
the prices in both the cotton and wheat tracts are dearer than those in the dee 
tracts. 

28295. yhe Chairman : 1 cannot understand the position as it exists with regard 
to the tralguzar who lends money to the cultivator on the security of his land. He 
is of the same qlass, as a rule, as the cultivator P—Frequently. 

28296. So, it does not mean that the land passes from the cultivating classes 
to the non-cuitivating classes P—Not necessarily. 

Mr. F, J. Flymen. 
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• 9 m- Althdugbion ocda<sioiiij it might do •pP'—YeSi if the man advancing 
money Wyons to be of another ct^Bs. 

i 9998 « I think yon may like to know that a gentlemani Rao Bahader 
M* 0 « De$hpande;ivhose written evidence is before the Commission, tells ns in his 
aomrer to oiir Question jjon Demonstration end Propaganda i My experience as a 
member of the Board of Agriculture, Central Provinces, shows that money for 
research is generally comparative! V easy to obtain, but the provision of funds for 
propaganda is almost ludicrously in'^dequate*'. Have you anything to ^ay on that?-— 

1 think, comparatively speaking, far more money goes into piopaganda than into 
researchi but the propaganda work covers the whole of the Province and its needs 
of course ^re far greater, there is no comparison between the two objects. 

a8d99« 1 want you to understand Mr. Deshpande’s point, that the provision of 

funds for propaganda is ludicrously inadequate; he complains that propaganda does 
not get enough ?—That is quite so, because we want to double our propaganda and 
extension staff by increasing the number of Agricultural Assistants. Now, if we double 
the number of Assistants m, say, the botanical section, it would mean adding on 
perhaps six men, whereas, if we double it in the demonstration and extension section 
it means adding on perhaps hundred men. 

2S300. Are you satis del yourself that the balance between the two sides of the 
budget is good P—I should like to expand denroni«trati»^ n work quicker, but then of 
course it takes far more money to do that- 

•8,^1. Will you tell the Commission, quite shortly, what the experience of this 
Provincial Government has been in its .attempt to provide vocation..! middle schools in 
agriculture. The Provincial Memorandum, on page 53, paragraph 144 (page 22 above) 
says ; ** Certain attempts have, however been made to meet the demand that definite 
agricultural instruction should be imparted in rural schools. The most important of 
these was the opening of two schools in the year 1918-19,006 in the wheat tract and 
the other in the ric*- tiact ”, Could you give the history of these two schools f —These 
two schools were started largely as vocational schools, that is, to tike boys, of on age 
from II to !4, and teach them the nidimcnts of agriculture, based on a primary school 
course. One school is at Chandkhuri, 16 miles away from Ra pur, and the other 
school is at Powatkhera, which is 4 miles from Hoshangabad* The conditions in 
those two tracts are entirely different, and we have a different type of landholder 
The Hoshangabad landholder is much more enterprising and rather more advanced; 
the local man here is, as a class, rather backward. Neither of these schools really 
caught on, for various reasons, and we did not have the boys coming to them. 

38302, Were those schools of the Loni type? Are you familiar with the LonI type 
of school ?—I have heard a go >d deal of the Loni type of school. In these two schools 
agriculture was being taught as a vocation,the boys were being taught technical agriculture. 
As soon as it was found that no posts were obtainable, or at least th.Ht they were not 
guaranteed although in some cases they were obtainable, the number of boys graduilly 
fell off; the whole questii n of vocational training wan carefully gone into by the Centtal 
Provinces Government, and they came to the conclusion that these schools should be 
closed. But, at the last moment, 1 was able to get the Director of Public InstructiOr, 
to modify his draft resolution to keep on the Powarkhera school and to give it a fresh 
start with a changed syllabus. We made general education, including £ng}i^h, the 
feature of the school, coupled with agriculture; not agriculture as the primary 
thing with a certain amount of general education added, but general education with a 
certain amount of agriculture. That caught on, and a large number of the cultivators 
in the locality were very keen on this school and they sent tbeii boys to it. They had 
got people from a number of places, and eventually got this school recognised as an 
agricultural middle school; that means that the boys of the school are now able to 
proceed to the high school and from there will be able to matriculate, and we hope 
that in years to come those of the boys who go to high school will provide some of 
the best recruits to the Agricultural College. 

3S303. Do you teach them English still ?—^We teach them English. The change 
we made in (he ordinary middle school prospectus, which the Education Department 
accepted, was that instead of natural science we should teach agriculture and instead 
of drawing we should teach field surveying; that is about all the difference. 

38304. Pro/. Gan£:uU0t Is agriculture taught by the ordinary teacher?— 
The ordinary teacher of the school, assisted if necessary by the Agricultural Assistants 
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Ml llie farm. Originally the masters were all given a special training at the 
Agricultural College* That school is now full, bat as it is still in the nature of an 
ejtperiment, we are not adding to the permanent buildings; we are trying to find out 
how it goes on; it appears to be a success, but we shall not really know about It for 
a year or two, until we see what the future careers of the boys are. But there is a very 
strong demand for a school of that type in other district^* The school is extremely popular, 
and we have had to turn away a large number of applicants. We are asked to make 
provision for xoo more boys. In order to provide the teaching staff, we had to transfer 
to it teachers from other schools. It is a 4 years' course; agriculture in one of the 
subjects on the curriculum, and they have a certain amount of practical work. 
I believe that the practical work is a genuine thing; I have often paid surprise VMits 
to the school, and have found the boys engaged in real practical work. 

28305. The Chairman : kndi the school is in your budget ?«-lt is entirely under 
our control. 

3S306. What prospects of official employment has the boy who goes there today?— 
Wo offer them no prospect of employment at all. We hope that his father, if he has 
no intention to semi him tothe high schocl, will take him back on his own land, 

28307. You have not yet had time to judge the results P— It has been going only 
for a short time: the first batch of b.^ys from the school are entering the high school 
this year. 

28308. Sir Thomas aiddleloni Were these schools started as a result of the 
conference on agricultural education at Simla?—Yet. 

28309. The Chairman: What do you mean exactly when you say they are based 
on a primary school course ; do you mean there Is a primary section linked?—They 
come tons from the primary school. 

28310. You have not got a primary section linked to the school P— No, but the 
present arrangement is entirely experimental, and though there Isa big crowd at the 
school we have not spent money on pucca buildings^ beciuse we want to see .how the 
experiment works. 

28311. Can you tell the Com nission whether you Kn>w definitely of any parents 
who have sent their boys to the school, with a view to their being more efficient 
cultivators?—No, I cannot siy that they have sent them there beciuso they want 
them to be more efficient cultivators. A good many parents have sent them there 
because they wanted their boys to have an education which wou'd fit them to go back 
to the land, and also some boys were sent there because they were boys who were 
going back to the^land and they wanted them to have a general tducation of the standard 
given to other boys of the same cla^s, 

28312. Do you tliink you lee any signs of a growing demand for general education 
amongst cultivators for their sons ? - Yes ; in certain tracts particularly. 

It' particular tracts, you definitely see an increase in the demand?—Yes; 

I think, at the present time, we could open a number of schools of this type, but I do 
not krow how it will be in four or five years ’ time, when they have seen what it 
leads to. 

'^8314. You are goinu carefully P—Yes, entiri^ as an experiment. You will have 
an opportunity of seeing the school on the 29th. The other school is closed. 

% 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Note on Sil:^ making in the Central Provinces and Berar Sy 
Mr. S. f. D. WAlLACE#.Deputy Director In charge. 
Animal Husbandry. 

Previous to the year 1920 the makini^ of silage was confined to the Agricultural 
College farm on which a tower silo had been built for demonstration purpote 
in connection with the teaching of the students. Excellent results were obtained 
from the use of pit silos on Telinkberi Dairy farm during the year 1921<22 in 
consequence of which nit silos were constructed on till Government cattle* 
breeding farms in the Province during the following years. The pits were in 

nearly every case filled in with green jttar which had been passed through a 

fodder cutter driven by a small 3 H.P. engine. The pits^ were in the majority 
of cases filled at the end of October and opened at the end of April. It was 

found that cattle very quickly learned to eat the silage and after a few days 

ate it greedily. 

In October 1923 two demonstrations were given in Wardha district. The 
engine and fodder cutter had to be sent by rail and at each centre juar cut from 
an area of about three acres was chaffed and put into a small pit. These 
demonstrations were largely attended and tt was found that the material put 

into the pit produced excellent silage when the pit was opened in the following 
April. 7 'wo or three similar demonstrations were given in the following 
year and it was found that in each case the village cattle soon learned to eat 
the silage greedily. The chief objection raised by the villager was that he 
lost the grain «nd it was difficult to convince him that he was not a loser thereby 
as the ^rain w’as recovered as feed. On the other hand, it was admitted by 

everybody that the fodder produced vmis of excellent quality that cattle ale it 

readily and it was a great improvement on the usual dry grass or karhi stalks 

on which the cattle usually existed at that time of year. 

It has been proved that a pit silo properly sited and provided with a 
huicha roof of grass will keep silage in perfect condition through a rainy season 
and two hot weathers at least. An experiment is now' being carried out at 
Telinkheri in which a grain jtuir was used. The grain was allow*ed to harden 
and heads were removed before the crop w'as cut. At the time of filling the 
fodder into flu* silo pit it was observed that although the bottom leaves of the 
plant w'ere yellow the stalk still contained sufficient juice to render the production 
of silage fairly hopeful. These experiments will be carried out during the 
coming hot weather. 

It is fotind that cattle fevl on silage in the hot weather keep in much 
better condition and that milch cattle do not dry off so quickly and give more 
milk than others which receive the ordinary dry roughage. A series of feeding ♦ 
experiments have been arranged to test the value of silage as a feed as an 
economical proposition against the feeds usually available during the hot 
weather. 

During 1925 , the number of demonstrations in villages were increased to six. 
This increase vyas due to the purchase of n motor lorry which made the trans¬ 
port of the engine and fodder cutter from one point to another much easier. The 
period during which silage can be made from jutu is limited to a period 
of about three weeks at the end of October. 

Grass silage has also proved to be successful if proper care in siting pits Is 
taken; on Government farms, however, luar has up to date been found to be 
the best fodder to use as it produces the greatest bulk and quality from a given 
area. 

It has been found that an engine and fodder cutter costing about Rs. 1,000 
is quite suitable for chaffing the juar. Chaffed juar packs tighter into the pits 
and reduces waste, the silage is also much more economically removed from 
the pit. , 

Tower silos are expensive to construct and fill, there is a greater percentage 
of waste than in a well-made pit silo. The following is .a rough estimate of 
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the coat of producing silage from an acre of good juar yielding 9 tons per acre 
of green fodder or 3 j tons dry matter:—* 

Cultivation!; manure and seed ••• Ra* 20 per acire. 

Harvesting and filling into pita ... Ra. 6 

The coat of digging the pit depends on tlie nature of the soil, but it is a work 
which can be carried out during a slack season of the year. 

An average grass hir may be estimated to yield 1,000 lbs. of dry grass per 

acre which cut* carted and delivered In Nagpur is valued this year at 100 lbs. 

per rupee. 

The cost of the dry matter in an 8 Ion crop of silage works out at about 
70 lbs. per rupee, if the green fodder is valued at 200 lbs. to the rupee. 

The. feeding value of the dry matter in silage is undoubtedly of a higher 
standard than that of the dead grass which is cut and called hay. 

The system of ensilage would prove a valuable method of improving and 
increasing the fodder supply of these Provinces. It is of undoubted value to 
milch stock at a lime when no other succulent fodder is available except in 
irrigated areas. 

Silage made from grass would be much better fodder than the hay produced 
by leaving the grass to wither and die before cutting, moreover certain varieties 
of grass would be more palatable in the form of silage than in the form of hay. 

Supplementary Note by Mr. F. J. FLYMEN, Director of 

Agriculture. 

Silage, — 1 . It cannot be said that the practice of feeding silage has made 
much progress in this Province. The following reasons militate against its 
adoption : — 

(a) Lack of conviction that it is a sound eccnomic proposition. More 
work on this aspect of the question has still to be done. 

(h) The poorer cultivator is not in a position to adopt it, the well-to-do 

man has not shown much willingness to dc so. 

(c) There is a certain amount of risk that a juar crop grown for the prepara¬ 
tion of silage will prove to be too light owing to unsatisfactory 

climatic conditions. In such a case there is a natural tendency to 
harvest the crop as an ordinary grain crop. 

2 . It may be noted that at the Tclinkhcri Co-operative Dairy where the 
crop is growm and silage is prepared under the supei vision of officers of the 
department, the gaoU members of the society are iruch in favour of using silage 
for their milch cattle in the hot weather. 
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Ra! Bahaditir TUNDl LAL POWAR, B.A.. Deputy Director 
ot Agriculture, Eastern Circle, Raipur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

ODBStiON s.—A gricultural Education.—( i) The supply of teacher* and 
institutions is not sufficient in my circle. 

(ii) Chhattisgrarh is the most backward division in an edueatlonally backward 
Province, It therefore stands in the greatest need for extension of teaching facilities. 

- (tii) It is most desirable that teachers in village schools should be drawn from 
the agricaltural classes. A teacher not belonging to these classes usually finds it very 
diflicalt to understand properly the home conditions, habits and psychology of children 
belonging to these classes. 

(iv) There is no particular school imparting agricultural education in my circle. 
Two small schools were attached to farms at Labhandih and Chandkhuri, tut they had 
to be closed for want of pupils. In the light of experience gained in these institutions, 
I am inclined to think that there is no demand for purely agricultural schools. On 
the other hand| 1 suggest that the existing vernacular schools in the rural areas iray 
be utilised for agricultural education. Small plots may be attached to selected 
village schools and the text-books may contain a large number of subjects cn farming. 
My information is that a large number of rural schools are poorly attended, which 
may be due to the fact that the present system of education given in these schools is 
not suited to the needs of the agricultural classes. If my proposals ate accepted and 
if the instruction in the village school is given definitely on aertcuitural lines, the 
farmers will readily see the benefit of sending their boys to school. This will mean 
more correlation between the activities of the Education Department and the 
Agricultural Department. 

(v) The prospect of getting Government service is the main incentive which 
induces boys to join agricultural classes. 

(vi) No. 

(viii) There are nature study plots attached to the two normal schools in the circle. 
The pupil teachers who study in normal schools are said to be taking interest in these 
plots. There are at present no school farms, but there are proposals to throw open 
the existing demonstration plots at Baloda Bazar and Champi fur teaching agriculture 
to the pupils in the vernacular middle schools in these places in their spaie hours. 

(ix) Government service. 

(x) At present, farming does not hold out as good prospects as can be secured 
by an intelligent youth in other walks of life and also the life of an agriculturist is 
hard. Therefore, in order to make agriculture attractive to middle-class youths 
agricultural qualifications should receive more consideration than at present in selecting 
candidates for the Revenue Department or in other departments where the officers have 
to deal with agriculturists. 

(xi) Yes. 

(xii) Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by intensive propaganda 
and cinema. 

(xlii) The administration should remain in the hands of the Education Depart* 
ment, but the supervising staff of the department should be partly recruited from the 
graduates of the Agricultural College. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Prqpaqanda.— (a} The following measures 
have^een successful in influencing and improving the practice of agriculture 

{%) Sn 4 D^monsitaHon farms* —On these farms the advantages of improved 

methods of cultivation, improved seed and improved implements are demonstrated. 
A large number of agriculturists vibU these farms and are well impressed with them. 

(2) Agriculiiural Associations.-^Th^ie are District Associations, Tahsil Associa- 
tions« and Circle Associations. The members of these asiociations undertake to 
demonstrate on their own farms the improvements lecommeuded by the department 
and time help in popularising them. These demonstrations when properly conducted 
by private individuals go a long way in convincing people ot the benefits to be 
derived from the improvements recommended. 

(5) DimansiraHon plots for Land lor these plots is taken in 

selected centres on lease from cultivators lor a period of five years. On the expiry 
ollhis period, another,plot in a different centre is taken. These plota when managed 
seoesisCully under conditions obtaining In villages have fai^reaching influence on the 
eal^vation in the neighbourhood* 

(4) Agricultural shows and fairs. 
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(5) SmAlier practical demonstrations carried on by the Agricultural Assistants 
frdin village to villag-e. 

(6) Distribation of pamphlets and bulletins describing in simple language the 
improvements recommended. 

(7) Lantern lectures. 

(d) A well organised intensive propaganda on the aforesaid lines with a view to 
impress on the cultivator the importance 01 agricultural improvement is very necessary. 
A cinema will be of great help for this purpose. 

(c) Education and intensive propaganda among the agriculturists accqmpanied 
by practical demonstrations will induce cultivators to adopt expert advice more 
freely. 

( 4 ) The following may be mentioned as striking instances of the success of 
demonstration and propaganda work:— 

(i) Introduction of seed of the improved varieties of paddy, wheat and sugarcane 
and the cultivation of ground-nut in the Eastern Circle. 

(a) Introduction ot the ridge and furrow method of planting cane and use of oil¬ 
cake as manure for the crop. 

(3) Introduction of iron caoe-crushing mills and improved furnace for boiling 

gwv. 

(4) Introduction of light iron ploughs and winnowing machines. 

Question 5.— Finance,— (/i) Co-operative credit* societies should finance culti¬ 
vators for agricultural operations and enable them to hold up their stock lor 
sale at the time when better prices can be obtained. The loans for agriculture, 
as far as possible, should be made in kind and when they arc made in cash, care 
should be taken to see that they are utilised foi the purpose for which they are in¬ 
tended. In the beginning adequate staff should be provided to educate the members 
of the societies in the principles of co-operation and self-help and to insist on 
punctual repayment. For cultivators heavily indebted but poss^ ssin" fcufficient security 
in the shape of landed property, long-term credit by institutions like land mortgage 
banks will be most desirable, 

(^) Taccani ailvances by Cover nment should only supplement the loans by the 
credit societies. These should always be given in kind rather than in cash as is now 
being done for the purchase of seed, implements, manure, etc., thri ugh the Agiicultural 
Department. 

Question 6. —Agricultural indebtedness. - (a) (i) The main causes of 
borrowing are— 

(1) Accumulated debts due to high interest. 

(2) Absence of occupation in the slack season. 

(3) Increase in family expenses on account of the general rise in the cost of 

living. 

(4) Lack of thrift. 

(5) Rise in agricultural wages and small and uncertain m.irgin of profit. 

(6) Lack of education and business ca 

These arc the general causes of indebtedness. There are some other causes wkich 
are peculiar to certain localities. For example, in Chhattisgarh the Marwaris, 
Brahmins, and Mahrattas are mostly malguzars. These classes being more brainy 
freely exploited the Chhattisgarhl agriculturist who like his brethren elpewhere is 
very conservative in habit and customs. Loans were taken without much thought of 
consequences, and land has gradually passed from the hands of the real tillers to 
absentee landlords who employ all sorts of tricks to squeeze out money from their 
tenants and thus rob them of the fruits of their toil. In many cases, a tenant has to 
begin the year with borrowed seed because his earnings of the previtus year are 
hardly sufficient to meet his past liabilities. 

(ii) The sources of credit are— 

fi) Local bania (moneylender and malguzar). 

(2) Co-operative societies. 

(3) Government loans. 

(iii) The margin of his profit is so small that after meeting his agricultural add 
family expenses, he is left with little or nothing to repay his debts. For this his 
ioabilitjir to manage his affairs economically and wisely and' his ignorance ate chiefly 
responsible. 

(b) Special measures taken to deal with rural insolvency, to enforce the spptiea* 
tion of the UsuHous Loans Act or to facilitate the redemption of mortgages wilt 
certainly Afford considerable relief to him. But these will not go a long way Irt 
ameliorating his condition unless strenuous efforts for his education and itUprovement 
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olhit^lingareinadBiilthe |im«* He must learn the prineiplea of aelf*he)p 
and tnHft. 

a Non^terminable mortgages ahoutd be prohibited, but ineasures to restrict or 
the credit of cultivators such aa limitiiig the right of mortgage will not be in 
tbe Interest of cultivators at this stage because they have to depend on loans and 
cannot stand on their own feet at present. These measures can be taken only when 
the co-operative societies are fully developed and the people are prepared to take full 
adfantaoe of these* 

Question 7.— Fragmentation OF Holdings.— Owing lo tbe evil effects of the 
now obsolete practice ot lakkabata^ the evil of fragmeatat»on of holdings is more 
serious in this circle than elsewhere. As a result ot this it is comn on to hnd in 
every village holdings of, say« to acrea distributed all over the village area in about 
80 little plots of land. This extra fragmentation of holdings is an obvious bar to the 
advancement of agriculture. 

The consDlidation of holdings has engaged the attention of cultivators as well 
as of the Local Government, and to effect this an officer of the rank of Extra-Assistant 
Commissioner has lately been put On special duty. This subject has been discussed 
at length by Mr. J. F. Dyer in his Note"^ on Consolidation of Holdings in Chhattisgarh. 

Question lo.— Fertilisers. —(<?) Under the conditions obtaining at present, 
greater use can profitably be made of the natural manures, though anincial m;^nures 
can also be used with advantage for irrigated wheat, cotton and garden crops. Cattle- 
dung is the only manure easily available to a culiivator but a guod deal of it is burnt as 
fuel and whatever remains is so badly preserved that it loses much of its manurxal value. 
By preserving it carefully he can greatly increase the manurial value of the quantity 
he has. At the same time cat’lo urine, which 13 equally good as manure, is not made 
use of. By conserving it, he can greatly supplement his supply. Green manure of 
sann hemp has been found very useful for the lice and sugarcane crops, but on account 
of tbe prevailing system of broadcast sowing of paddy its application is no: practicable. 
However, it is bein^ used to some extent for transplanted paddy and sugarcane crops. 
Tbe use of oiLcake is now freely made for sugarcane and garden croijs. Another manure 
which has given satisCactory results for paddy is bone neal, but caste prejudice stands 
in the way of its wide application. The best way of popularising a new and improved 
manure is to demonstrate its use on demonstration farms, demOu:>tration plots and in 
cultivators^ fields in selected centres under the supctvision of the stuff of the 
department and when the crops are ready, to invite cultivator^ in the neighbourhood 
to observe the difference between the manured and unmanured fields. This method has 
been found very useful in convincing a cultivator of the value of new manures. 

{d) As a result of demonstration, oil-cake is now widely used as manure for sugar¬ 
cane and garden crops in this circle. 

(e) The effect of manuring with phosphate, nitrates and biilphate of ammonia is 
under invealigation. 

{f) The following methods may be tried to discourage the practice of using cattle- 
dung as fuel:— 

(i) To demonstrate its value as a manure against that of cattle-dung ashes in 
cultivators’ fields, 

(2) To supply wood free of charge from Government forest wherever practic.ble* 

Question ii,—-Crops. — (a) (i) There is great scope for the improvement of the 
existing crops by selection and careful breeding. The improved strains of paddy so 
far evolved yield about 14 per cent more than the seed. Both nch ind poor 
cultivators can equally take advantage of these without any extra cost or change of 
technics; so the improved varieties of the existing crops can be introduce ! easily and 
made poplar. 

(li) The introduction of new crops largely depends on local conditions, initial 
outlay, manure supply and labour. If these are favourable, it becomes eisy As an 
example, the case ot ground-nut in this circle may be mentioned. Son e years back tbis 
crop was unknown here, but now it is grown in some thousand acres. Had it not been 
for tbe pig trouble, tbe area would have been much larger. This crop can be grown 
profitably on bhata (laterite) soil on which infeifor millets are sown once hi three or 
four years. There are extensive areas of this class of land which can be utilised for th is 
paying crop. 

(iii) Seed of the improved varieties of crops if being regularly distributed from 
Government farms, private seed farms and through village unions. Thes^ have so far 
served their purpose, but now in spite of the fact that the number of private seed farms 
and village unions is increasing every year, they ere not able to meet the growing 
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demand* Therefore >t is desirable that co-operative societies should Step in to toke the 
purchase and supply of pure seed on a commercial basis. 

(iv^ Enormous damage to crop is caused by wild piles. During recent yearti they 
have appeared even in the open tracts and are multiplying with alarming rapidity. 
With a view to arrest their growth, pig-killing cluhs have been organised In seirerat 
places and a number of pigs are killed every year, but this number is very smsll when 
compared with the increase, h egular beats systemstically arranged and extending over 
large areas haunted by the pest may help in exterminating them. 

(r) Paddy is by far the most important crop In this circle, and aatlsfactory 
progress has been made in im. roving it by selection and breeding, 'f he strains of ibe 
most promising varieties evolved by the department have found!tvour with the culti¬ 
vator for heavy yield and quality and there is an increasing demand for pure ssed of 
fhese. Wiicat stands next in importance. Of the hundreds of varieties tried so far on 
the experimental farm, P lOo has been found the most promising one. It has established 
its reputation for high yield and quihty and is fast replacing the local wheat. 

Ashy Mauritius, ] 247 and the varieties of cane introduced by the depart¬ 

ment, are now seen growing in most of the villages where cane \s planted. 

Mention has already been made of ground-nut as a new crop introduced, 

Qtjestion 12,—CuLTivATiou.—(i) Tbe system of paddy cultivation as practised 
here IS a primitive one. Seed at the rate of 100 to 120 lbs. per acre is sown broadcast 
and whe.^ the piai.ts have grown about 9 inches high, the crop is cross-ploughed. 
With this method of cultivation, there is great waste of seed and much labour is 
required in weeding and removing kurga (wild rice). The system of transplanting is 
decidedly more profitable thin this, as there is much saving of sovd and higher outturn 
of grain free from karga U obt:ilned. Efforts were therefore made to introduce trans¬ 
planting in place of b;Oadca:>t sowin.; and in the course of 12 years the area of 
transplanted rice was increased from ao to 41,824 acres. Bryond this it could not go. 
The main difHculties in the way were scattered holdings, general low pressure of 
population an i low standard of living. 

Question 14.— Implements.— The existing agricultural implements are not 
very effective and economical in use and they can be replaced with advantage by better 
ones. These should be simple in construction, light in draught to suit local bullocks, 
cheap, durable and ea>y to handle. If the new implement possesses the aforesaid 
merits, it is Welcomed by the cultivator. Cane-crushing mills, winnower, light iron 
ploughs and gur boiling furnace may be cited as instances. In this circle, there is no 
prospect in tne near future for costly and complica ed machinery. 

(A) Practical demonstrations in cultivators* fields by tbe staff of the department 
or by any other agency duly qu ilthed for the work will greatly hasten the adoption 
by the cultivator of improved invlcrnents. 

Question 17,—Agricultural Indu.strips.— (a) In villages where only khan/ 
crops arc grown, an average cultivator is busy on his holding from the middle of May 
to the end of December and wh* re both ilAarr/and ra^i crops are grown, be is busy 
all the year round : from the middle of May to March he is busy on bis holding, and 
m April and the first half of M iy he attends to the improvement of butds and levelling 
of fields, repairs of houst':» and other family and social affairs. Those who have got 
only one season crops utilise tueir spare time in the improvement of holdirgs if they 
can afford to do so, otherwise they go out in search of employment as labourers or 
cartmen. 

(b) and (g) Any i^ubsidiary industry which is closely connected with cultivation, such 
as fruit, vegetable acd sugarcane growing will be taken op easily by the agricul¬ 
turists if facilities for these are offered to them. These industries will enable them lo 
make the best use of their eisure and at the same ti.ne provide employment to 
labourers and needy tenants in the si ick season. Irrigation facilities and ninds are 
required for their success. Government can help with these. 

(c) The following are the chief obstacles in tne way of expansion of such industries 
as bee-keeping, poultry rearing, sericulture, pisciculture, lac culture and rope ani haslet 
making 

(1) Want of technical instruction. 

(2) Lack of finance. 

(fv) Lack of arrangements for marketing. 

(4) Caste prejudice. 

(d) No. . 

(e) No, this will not be in the interest of agriculture, Such industries will cneate 
compelitionJor labour and thereby cultivation will sailer* 

. (/i YeS. 
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OusstlOH jiB,«^AaitlCULTtrEAt LABOtfii«-.(<t) Agricultttial labour ilowji spontane- 
ootfy from areaa mhm there fr earplus to areas where there is shortage. No efforts 
to tms direction are needed* 

(ft The fhortage ol labour U begun to be felt now even ?n this circle. Labourers 
are migrating every jear in large numbers to industrial centres in, as well as outside^ 
ibe Province wbe^ thay get higher wagei. This flow of labour can be checlecd by 
deveicping subsidiary industries which will provide work for them even in the slack 
season of agriculture and by raising the standard r»f cultivation whereby the cultivator 
will be able to make more profit and thus be in a position to pay higher wages to them, 
(c) This is not applicable here. 

QueSTtoN 20.«— MarreTIMG. — (tf) The existing marketing facilities in this circle 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory. The principal markets nre at Rajnandgaon, Pruge, 
Raipur, BHatapara, Bilaspur^ Akaltara, Chamoa, Raigirb, Kharsia and Pendra. They 
are lOO miles or over from the interior and therefore for want of communication facilities 
the cultivator finds it dfflicult to cart his produce to ^ese. But after the opening of 
the Raipur*VIrianagram railway line which is under construction at piesent, many new 
markets will come info existence and greatly solve the difliculty. 

fft 1 am not satisfied with the present system of marketirg and distribution. 
Rice is the chief agricultu al product of this circle. A cultivator is the ac'inl producer, 
and between him and the consumer there are the village bania^ kochias (petty traders), 
traders and big Arms. The village a or the malguzar advances grain and money 
for the agricultural operatic ns in the months of June and July and recovers at tic time 
of harvest grain with 05 to 50 per cent interest and also takes it in lieu of money at a 
cheap rate. After reserving enough for his next year’s u>e, he sells the surplus in one 
of the nearest principal markets. His margin of profit range? from 16 to 20 per cent. 
Kochia is a petty trader Who moves frem village to village and purchases in small lots 
on cash payment and then takes the quantity to the principal markets for sale. He 
works on a margin of 8 to 10 per cent profit. 

The local trader buys from cultivators who bring their produce to him in cart 
loads. He is in touch with the rates prevailing in the principal markets and buys 5 to 
6 per cent cheaper, and pays in cash. He is very unscrupu'ous in using false neasuies 
and making short payments. The tradets vho have permanently settled down at the 
principal markets purchase through rfafe/s who charge from 13 annas to Ke. 1 per 
cent as comnrdssion. The traders w*crk as cr mn rs>iou agents to big firms and con*> g r 
direct. They operate on a to 3 per cent profit. 

The<e traders are financed by banks or t ig bankers at 12 annas per cent interest. 
The purchased go>ds are stored in their (bankers’) godowns. 

(r) The marketing facilities may be improved on the lines given below. 
Co«operattve purchase and sale societies may be organised: <'•> 

(i) Facilities for transport are very necessity and therefore district councils 
should arrange for more roads specially in the remote parts of the districts. 

(li) In each of the bigger markets there sh< uUi be a managing committee of which 
tnrO'thirds of the members should ba agriculturists to safe^iuard the interests of sellerj. 
The committee should anange for the sale of goods by open bidding with due regard to 
quality and purity and should see that correct me.’tsures are used an i prompt payments 
made. The committee can charge about four annas per cart load from the sellers as 
fee to meet their expenses. It is very important that the committee should have up-to- 
date information regarding prices ruling in other markets and for this a journal giving 
all the required information should be supplied to them. The system of sale by weight 
has much in its favour against sales by measures wherein a considerable loss to tbo 
seller is caused by wrong handling of the measure. 

(dj More efi^tive steps might be taken to place at the disposal ot cultivators, 
merchants and traders information as to market condition*, crop returns, complaints as 
to Indian produce from wheresoever originating and agricultural and market news in 
general. This information may be issued in the form of bulletins written in easy and 
poptttaf language which may be distributed widely through ^afwarts and school- 
mastera. 


Oral Evidence. 

aStic, TA^Ckairmafi: Rai Bahadur Tundi Lai Powar, vouare Deputy Director 
of Agrimtuie, Eastern Circle* Raipur, Central Provinces ?—Yes. 

283tdw You have provided the Commission with a note of the evldeiue which you 
wish to give. Do you desire at this stagq to make any statement or shuU^l ask you 
a few questiems P^You may ask me a few questtoas. 
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Would you kindly give the Commission a short ace<!(iint of your 
technical training P—I was first trained on the Nagpur form and then I waS put In 
chage of the Telinkheri farm. After that I was transferred in 1^03 as Superintendent 
of the experimental farm here. I worked there for S Or 9 years and then T was 
appointed as Extra-Assistant Director of Agriculture. ! officiate as Deputy Director 
for three years from 1917 to 1920 and now again I have been officiating as such from 
1923. 

j283i8. Had you been a farmer before you commenced your education ?—Ves. 

28319. Are you sprung from the cultivating class P—Yes. 

2832a I think you have probably heard most of the evidence which Mr. Flymen 
has given, have you P- - Yes. 

28321. If there are any outstanding points on which you differ from him I hope 
you will tell the Com.mission ?—1 do not differ; I quite agree with his views. 

28322. What do you say on Ais question of the balance between the expense of 
demonstration and propaganda and that upon research proper? Do you feel that 
enough is being done in the direction of spreading the information already acquired by 
the research workers ?‘—No , we are not doing enough because we are short' of hands 
and the number of Assistants and other staff we have got is not enough. 

28523. 1 suppose what you would like to see would be no reduction in research 
and more money spent on demonstration and propaganda P-^Yes. 

28524. Would you be prepared to see some reduction of research if the troney 
could be spent on demonstration and propaganda ?—No, 

28325. You would rather go steadily forward until the budget can be increased 
all round ? — Yes, 

28326. Do you regard demonstration on the cultivator’s own plot as the ideal 
method ? - Yes ; but I think that should be done under the supervision of the agricul¬ 
tural officers 

28327. Is there any *!ystem in vogue in the Province according to which a culti¬ 
vator is encouraged to rrake an experiment and, provided he follows the advice of the 
representative of the Agricultural Department, is guaranteed against loss?'-No; that 
system we have not adopted and we do not advise cultivators to make experiments. 
We make exporimonts on our experimental farms and only those methods which art 
found profitable by us uc recommended. 

28328. In your experience, is it better to .attempt to demonstrate one feature at 
a time or do vou think the cultivator is c.ipable of going to a demonstration plot and 
deriving benefit from n series of experiments P—We have different classes of cultivators 
here who could take advantage of demonstrations and so we proceed with all the work 
we have got in hand. 

28329. You do not think that, where you have a thing of ontstaudiog v«lue to 
advertise, what 1 may call a '.in^le purpose demonstration issometimes more cftective ?— 
In certain ^ asps it is more effective, 

28330, I have very few questions to ask you at this stage because, having just 
examined th(? Director very completely, I shall only be repe ding myself^ particularly 
since you told 114 thnt in the main you agree with him. I should, however, like to ask 
you a quc'.tion or two about fragmentation. Are you familiar with fragmentation of 
holdingti ? -Yes. 

38331 Aie you f;*mUiar with the district in this Province where fragmentation in 
a serious problem ?—Yes. 

28332. You probably have read a note provided for the Commission on this 
question of fragmentation ?—Yes. 

28333* Arc you hopeful that by working op those lines something may be dpne to, 
mitigate this evil P- Yes. "We h^iVe not tried that system sufficiently ; but i think if 
vie proceed on the lines suggested by Mr. Dyer it is hopeful, 

28334. But I observe that Co-operation pUys no part in the scheme ?—No. 1 do 
not expect anything from the co-operative movement in this respect. 

28335. Vou do not expect co-operation to achieve anything in the direction of 
consolidatior^ of fragmented holdings ?—No, because conditions here are quite different 
from those in other Provinces. 

^5336* In the Punjab,’ for instance ?— Yes, 

R. B. Tundi Lal Powar. 



Wlwt do yOM «ay niro tho oottU^ding didFetronee^it^Hero in One vUUge 
hftire got Jliifotent titui^iotis and different claries ©£ soib j bave got very small* 
fieldi and If we proceed on the liww thoy bave adopted in tbe Panjabi I do not think 
we will succeed. 

2S338. You could not satisfy the individual cultivator ?*^No* 

bas got various plots on dilfetent qualities of land and whatever you do 
for him he will feei he would be woise off than what he was befo-e; is that the position?--* 
Yes, 

2^340 Sir S. M. Chitnaifh \ Yt u have got maps prepared showing the difference 
between the two places P—Yes, 

28341. Ihe Chairm'n: Upon this question of agricultural educnlion, do you 
agree from your o«n experience that there is any sign of a giowing demand for gener:l 
education on the part ot the cultivator for his boy ?—!t is very slight, 

a8;i42. Put you think there i** some movement ?—Yes, t^c-e is. 

That is precisely the impression that I have formed after listening to very many 
witnesses* 

28343- Has there bc^n in this Province an increase in the number of agricultural 
labourers and a comparative decrease in the nu tiber of persons holding lartd’htely ? — 

I think that movenunt is in proyress because some Cultivators who are heavily indebted 
have given up their lands and in this way a good deal of land has changed hands. 

28344. Thai tenos to bring various classes of land together under one nan.e in 
he revenue records; does it ? —No ; what 1 mean is th^t, supposing a cultivator has got 
only a few acies .and he is very heavily indebted, then the land passes to a well-to^do 
man and the owner takes to labour 

28345. ^iy point IS that the land passes to the man who is already holding land 
and the former owner works it as a tenant? —Not necessarily* 

28346. But the shortage of agricultural labour remains as acute as it ever has 
been; is that ?—Yes ; I think it is even increasing. 

28347. Now there is a good deal of railway construction going on in this Province 
at this rroment and tin re has been a good deal of development) probably within your 

recollection*-—Yes 

28348. Now, looking at this question of improved communications and its bearing 
upon the n arketing) do yuu think that cultivators in districts where communications 
have improved have tended on the whole to get a better return for their crops than 
they did before? — Yes, 

28^49. ^ pretty confident in your mind from definite cases that that is so?— 

Yes. 

28350. You use the words: ** I am not satisfied with the present system of 
marketing and aiitribution Now Jeaving aside this question ot the cotton markets 
in Berar, which the CommibS’op will consider when they see the forthcoming report, 
what suggestivjns have you for improving the marketing?—1 think the first difficulty 
is about communications. Now we have go ihe principal markets sit.uated on the 
railway l»nes. The cultivators lave to bring their produce from long distances to those 
markets, sometimes from 80 or lOO miles. In most cases there are no good roads and 
for want of good roads they cannot bring the produce to the principal markets and so 
they have to sell it to banian and other local traders who do not pay proper prices and 
who are very unscrupulous in making payments. 

38^51. I want to ask you one or two questions about crops. Do you feel that the 
dry crops in this Province do receive a fait amount of attention by this department 
at compared with tire irrigated crops?—Yes ; they do. 

28352. tet me first ask you. are the pulses important crops ?—Yes j we have 
not done much with regard to pulses. 

28353, Would that be a very important line of work ?—These pulse crops are not 
very important, in this circle at least. 

28354, What about —It is not grown. On account of too heavy rainfall 
it is not possible to grow /uan, 

28355. Sir Henry Lawrence : Are you speaking only of this circle ?—Orfy of > this 
circle. 

;«8356. The Chairman: What you said before is also to be interpreted in the 
same way ?—Yes, I am only speaking of this circle. 

R. B. Tijndi Lal Powar* 
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2 | 357 « Henry Lamrencft H«ivc you no ex{>erieAeo of the oi ihe 

Central Frovinced P*^No, I have spent almost the whole of my service in thie Division* 

^3S8> And the whole of your evidence i s restricted to this portion of the Cent<*a) 
Provinces P—Ves, 

28359. You say there is a shortage of labour; is that a shortage of labour only at 
certain periods of the agricultural season P—Yes. 

28360. In ether parts of the season there is sufRcient occupation?—Yes, when the 
labouring classes cannot find sufficient work in connection with agriculture^ they go to 
other wor ks where they ran fisid employment, for exarfi le, irrigation, Public Wor«cs 
Department, railways. A good many labourers emigrate to them. 

28361. By means of that system of emigration there is sufRclent employment 
throughout the year for anybody who chooses to take it ? - No, I do not think SQ. 

28362. For how many days of the year does a man who wishes to work have to 
sit idle because he can find no work P—That depends on the means of the man; 
supposing he is a culiivatcr and has got the means to engage all his time in cultivation, 
he can find work for himself for the whole year round. There are certain villages 
where they have only got khatif crops; in th?se villages an ordinary cultivator is busy 
on bis holding from the middle of May to the end of January; where they have got both 
Man/and rabi^ the cultivator is busy on his holding from the middle of May to the 
middle of March, and then after that period he is busy in improving his field bundSi 
levelling his fields, and so on. What I meJin is that if a cultivator can afford to employ 
his time on his holaing, he has got sufficient work, but in cases where they are too 
poor to employ their time on their holdings, they take to labour with other people or 
emigrate. 

28363. And they can find that employment P —Yes, they can either find it locally 
or they go outside. 

28364. That refers to the cultivating class?—Yes. 

28365. Below that there is a landless class ?—Yes. 

28366, Do they find labour all the year round ?—They find i mployment, there h 
DO difficulty in that 

28367. In your answer to Question 6 (u; (i) you have given as the second main 
cause of borrowing the absence of occupation in the slack seauon P- Yes. 

38368. How do you explain thit, having regard to your last an^»vpr?—They ate 
short of means ; unless they have something or borrow, they cannot employ their time 
for their cultivation on their holdings, and so when they are short of funds they go 
and seek employment elsewheie. 

38369. What percentage of the people do you suppos* are unable to find 
employment throughout the year ?—Ho you mean the labouring class or ci^ltivators P 

38370. Whether labouring class or cultivating citss, take it as you please P—I do 
not think I should be able to give yuu the exact fig ires. 

28371* 1 want your own surmise as the result of your experience ?—I think about 
2$ per cent. 

28372* 25 per cent are unable to find employment ail the year round P—Yes* 

28373 For how many days in the year is that 25 per cent silting idle,?—I thinh 
from January to May, 

28374* Four months P—Yes, 4 months in the year. 

28375. Have you seen this me norandum* which has been supplied to us ?—Yes> 
I have seen it. 

38576. It is stated here that legal difficulties regarding the transfer of rights in 
the exchange of holdings are a considerable hindrance. When men wish to exchange 
their holdings and consolidate their area, there are certain legal dtfficultieir P—Yes* 

38377* Can you tell me what those l^al ditficuUies are P—Supposing there ate 
two cultivators who want to exchange their plots with each other, but the first cuiti* 
vator has absolute occupancy right while the other is an ordinary tenant; when those 
plots are exchanged} the rights appertaining to those plots cannot be exchanged; 
that is the chief difficaity. 

28378. Difficulties of tenure P—Yes. 

38379. Is that a serious complication f^That is the serious complication. 


♦ Seepages 1^2*160, 
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a$38a Are not mijoflty of title^rs in tfartioaUr hoSldtiif tlie 

^mie kind of tenure ?«-No, tkere are «o many different lectures. 

aSsSt. In the seme village Yes. 

2S582. We are told^ that since 1905, 500,000 acres which were ondjer minor 
millets are now pat under rice or other more valuable staples P—Yes. 

285S5, Has that been in any way due to the work of the Agricultural Department? 

think to some extent. 

08584. It is an economic process ?—Yes, it is due to the work of the Agricul* 
tural Department and to some extent tithe work of the Irrigation Department as 
welt. 

385S5. I understand the area irrigated in the Province is 11 lakhs ; what propor¬ 
tion of that IX lakhs has been the subject of this improvement of crops P*-It would 
be more than One per cent I think. 

38386. 1 per cent of the x x lakhs ?— Now there is a tendency amongst culti- 

vators to bring these inferior classes of soil under rice; before irrigation, these 
classes of soil were used for inferior crops but now as they have got iritgatioh, they 
are turning that land into r ce land. 

28387. Then are you hopeful that the cultivator, if he sees an improvement in 
cropping open to h*'m, is ready to seize the opportunity P—Yes, but the j.rogress is very 
slow, 1 should say in this circle because the people are very backward and they 
are very con*erv..tive 

38388* Sir Thomas Middliton : You point out that the schools are very poorly 
attended in this division P—Yes. 

28389. And you suggest that they should be used for teaching agriculture Yes, 

38390. Your method w. uld be to attach plots of land to the schools and to 
introduce some agriculture into the text-books? —Yes. 

28301, If the schools aie poorly attended, how mxny of the boys in an ordinary 
vili »ge School would learn to read an agricultural lesson?-—I think most of the boys, 
because in villages the boys who come to school are sons of cultivators or of other 
people who are closely connected with agriculture. 

38397. Put in an ordinary school how many children would there be ; 30 or 40 
boys About 40. 

28393. Of those, how many would be in the first clas^, the infants’ class; would 
it be over 30 P—About la 

38394. Then your district must be different from other district, in India ?—Yesi 
but I am .speaking about this circle. 

28.195. Do you think the boyj siay on for four classes?—By the time they reach 
the fourth class the number falls considerably, 

38396. To what P—They do not stay in the school till they pass the primary 
class. 

38307- But in a school in which there ewe 40 children, how many would be in (he 
first cLssP—In the first clsss, the infant class, there w'ill be about ten. 

28398. Then there must be a greater number in the second class than in the third 
class P—“In the second class the number will be the same, but by the time they reach 
the fourth class the number falls. 

28399. By the time they have fini>hed the fourth class you mean P-^Yes, 

28400. That is not the Informs'ion we have had elsewhere P—-No, but the 
conditions here are different, 

28401. So that you think would have 10 or 15 boy^ in an ordinary school to 
whom you cou d teach some agriculture through the text-b(>ok ?—Yes, in the third and 
fourth classes we can teach it, but not in the first and second classes. 

28403, Have you got any vernacular readers which have got agricultural lesions 
in them do not think we have got any. 

38^03. In order to make agdeudture more attractive to middle class youths, vou 
think that agricultural qualifications should receive more consideration tfiad now when 
•electing candidates for the Revenue Department, You have yourself taken a B. A. 

Ye$^ 
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^' 961404. So that you Jcnow the geoerat 4 |iiallty of the B« etudents f•<^Yes« 

08405. And in your opinion the reveniie eothotities woiild find as useful recruits, 
among those who have been through the Nagpur Agricultural College as axuong the 
ordinary B. A*s; is that your opinion P—I think so, yes. 

Well, I hope the revenue authorities will listen to your view. 

2^06. Have light iron ploughs been introduced into this Chhattisgarh Division P 
—I think we have s^d so far 300 or 400 ploughs. 

28407* Of what type P—Mostly Meston and Jat. The Jat ib just like the 
Monsoon plough. 

28408. Pro/. GanguUex Where are these ploughs mmufactuiedP -We get 
them from England; they are not procured in India. We tried some ploughs 
manufactured in India by Burn and Company, but the material was inferior and they 
did not give satisfaction. 

28409. Sir Thomas MiddleUn: 1 have seen rouni the Chhattisgarh Division 
large droves of cattle. To whom do these drives belong?—To the cultivators. 

28410 . Have they been entrusted to herdsmen to keep for the winter months P — 
The whole village has got one or two graziers and he is in charge of the herd. 
He takes milk and is paid in kind. 

28411. Are these cattle that we see round Raipur a fair sample of the cattle of 
the Chhattisgarh Division P—I think they are. As a rule, the cattle here aie the worst 
we have got m the Province. 

28412. I have read in evidence submitted to us that in the month of f^niiary the 
cattle are at their best in this Division ?—They are in their worst condition id* uly, 

28413. They .'.re now at their best ?—They are at their best in December and 
January, when there is some grazing to be had. 

28414. Sir James MacHennax How long have you been working on wheat?— 
Since 1915. 

28415. What is the be?t wheat in your circle P — Pus i 100. 

28416. In what way P—In yield and in quality. 

28417. How does it compare with other wheats in this Division V—lt gives to 
per cent more than the local variety. 

28418. Does it command a premium in the market for quality P—Yes. 

28419. Who introduced it in the nivisionP—We got the seed originally from 
Pusa and compared it with other varieties, local ami foreign, and found it to be 
the best. 

28490. Did Mr. Howard pay you a Visit in connection with its introduction?*-*- 

Yes. 

28421. Prof. Gangulefi Is there great scope for the introduction of subsidiary 
occupations in your circle?-Any occupation cl'sely connected wit») agriculture, 
such as fruit and vegetable cultivation and garden crops, has <.ome prospeetb, 

28422. What facilities would be required for their introduction P —Irrigation 
facilities and financial help. 

28423, Is the co-operative movement strong in your circle ?—No. 

28424. It does not help in the matter of subsidiary occupations?—No. 

28425. Do labourers who migrate come back to your circle in any numbers P— 
Only a small proportion of them. 

28426. After they come back do they take up agriculture P—If they have the 
money i otherwise they become labourers. 

28427. Do you know any labourers who have come back ?—Yes. 

28426. How does their standard of living compare with that of those who have 
not ipigrated P—There is some change. They are better clothed and their mode of 
living has improved. 

28429. How long have you known this circle ?—For the last twenty*three years. 

28430. Ha^e you found any dedded change in methods of cultivaticin during that 
time P—-Yes The people have taken to new crops, such as ground-nut and improved 
varieties of sugarcane. They are now using improved varieties of paddy and wheat 
and there has been a decided improvement in field embankments and so on. 
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^843^ {ndebteduns incr^aiing f Uilnk it Is, 

2843a* What about tho standard oMtving P— tt i» improving:, but not rapidly. 

28433. Mr, Kamat : How many de^9|natration plots have you in your own 
circle ?—Three ; we are opening four more tliis year* 

28434. So the Deputy Director has only four plots to look after P«-*He has other 
work as welt. He is directly in charge of the experimental farm and supervises the 
subordinate staff. 

28435. How many kamdats have you to look after these four demonstra ion 
plots P—One for each plot. 

§8436. Do you think you are understaffed P—Yes, because we want more 
demonstration plots and for each we require at least one man. Unless we have one 
demonstration plot for each Revenue Inspector’s circle) we will not have much 
influence on the cultivation of the district. 

28437. Have you any experience in regard to consolidation ?—Very little. 

28438, Sir S. M, Chitnavis: Can you tell us something about the methods of the 
Irrigation Department here and whether it is popular with the cultivators P—The best 
person to tell you that would be romeone connected with the Irrigation Department. 
People sometimt s complain ab. ut the rates, but there is not moch there to complain 
about. They also complain of the small supply of irrigation water. 

28439, Some years back certain fodder reserves were started in this division. Arc 
they still going on P—We have transferred four fodder reserves to private individuals 
on easy terms, and they have started cattle-breeding under the instruction of the 
Agricultural Department. 

28140. How many reserves have you altogether?—We had eleven in all, four of 
which have been leased to private individuals and five are in our charge. The rest 
are still under the District Council, 

28441. The Chairman*, Do you think there is room for some extension of minor 
irrigatim schemes in the district with which you are familiar Yes. 

28442. Do you think there are schemes which the cultivator might carry out at 
his own expense and lisk If he had expert ad vice ^ Yes, but mo it of the peoole are 
too poor to undertake them* 

28443. Could they be undertaken as co-operative schemes ?-Not for some years 
to come. 

28444. That stage has not been reached P—No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjontned till 10 a,m, on Tuesday^ the 18th January, 1927, 
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Tuesday, January 18th, 1927. 
RAIPUR. 


Present : 

The Marquess of Linlithgow, D.L. {Chairman). 


Sir Henry Staveley Lawrence, 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 

Sir Thomas Middleton. K.B.E., C.B. 

Rat Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram^ Kt., 
C.LE., M.V.O. 

Sir James MacKenna, Kt-, C.LE., 
I.C.S. 

Mr. C. U. Wills, I.C.S. 

Sir Shankar Madho Chitnavis. 

Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C 
Mr. F W, H. Smith. 


Mr. H. Calvert, C.LE., I.C.S . 

Raja Sri Krishna Chandra <jaja- 

PATI NaR AYANA DeO of PAAl^AKIMEDl. 
Professor N. Gangulee. 

Di. L. K. Hyder. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

Kt.. I.S.O. } Members). 

J (Joint Secretaries). 


Mr. RAMCHARAN LAL DUBEY, Waraseoni, Balaghat District. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2,—Agricultural Education. —(i) and (ii) There is one Agricultural 
College at Nagpur and two vernacular agricultural middle schools were opened, 
one at Hoshangabad and the other in the Raipur district. The latter has been 
closed. 1 have no information how the Hoshangabad school is working. The 
supply of teachers for the above two institutions is sufficient. As regards die 
question whether there are sufficient institutions or not, it will be admitted on 
all hands that there should be many more institutions for teaching agriculture, 
but I think it is yet to be ascertained of what type the agricultural sohool 
should be. 

(iii) It should not matter whether the teacher belongs to the agricultural 
or non-agricultural class so long as he imparts practical training also. 

(iv) Men turned out from the Nagpur Agricultural College take up service 
in the Agricultural Department. Considering this the attendance at the College 
is good enough. It is a plain fact that it will not pay a small or even an 
average farmer to undergo such a long and costly course of training as hie farm 
will not offer adequate prospects for his qualihcations. Owners of big farms 
will be well advised to take the college course, but the tendency of such men, 
if they go for collegiate education is to go to arts and law colleges and to take 
up services in other Government departments or do some other profession, as 
agricultural work is disagreeable to them and they also think that it: will not pay 
well. 

(v) and (vi) Students in the Agricultural College are mostly non-agricultural 
class men. They go there for qualifying themselves for service. If agricultural 
service is not avaifable, they seek some other department and would go to 
agriculture as a last resource. 

(vii) The two present courses at the college are all right, but men who want 
to do private farming, should have more practical experience of the cultivation 
of profitable crops suitable for the tract where they want to work and for this 
purpose the student after passing out from the college should be given thorough 
practical training on a Government farm for at least two years. The particular 
branch in which be is to be trained should be placed in hts sole charge and he 
should also maintain its account to convince him more about the profits. 

(viii) (b) School plots will be useful additions to the existing primary schools 
in rural areas, in which vegetables and flowers should be grown and all work 
done by the teachers and pupils themselves. 

(c) School farms will not bring the desired result in primary schools as the 
boys in these schools are too young. As adjuncts to the existing English 
middle and high schools, I do not think they can be of any good. The stitdenH 
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In. Am idioala M moitly D0fNi|rl6iiHurii} elits olen^ vMn it wUI be 
futile to estftect to tinmHe lodel eufftom end take ii|i farmiiid aft a profet- 
ftion ler Ae lataiiy« 

(be) Almoftt all die fttudetitft from Ais Province vAo pamed out from the 
Nagpur Agricultural College have taken up aervice in Ae Agricultural Depart* 
meiit^ ^ 

(i) The present agriculture entaih much hard and rough work and a man 
ift more comfortable hi other profeuions. It is also not remunerative. Meam 
of ftuhfttantially tncreafting the outturn! and labour-saving devices will attract 
educated men to do agriculture. 

(xii) and (ziii) Education in vernacular should be aimed at. Every village 
should eventually have a school and a library. The teacher should lecture the 
adults in their spare time until ail the villagers learn reading and writing and 
get fond of readifig. Boys of school-going age should be taught in periods 
suitable to Aem. Even an evening class might be held so that boys may be able to 
work for their parents as well as read. The teacher should be a trained man 
in agriculture. So agricultural training should be introduced into the normal 
schools, where vernacular teachers are trained. In every district, there should be a 
vernacular middle and norma! school combined and it should have a farm 
attached to it. In addition to the present teacher's course, agriculture should 
also be taught. All vernacular teachers should be recruited from such schools 
as well as agricultural Ramadan and kamdats. Patwaris may also be recruited 
from these schools. The tendency of the people is to take such courses of 
training, which guarantee a service. So such an institution will attract men and 
ns the jobs to be offered, viz., of vernacular teachers, agricultural jamadars and 
kamdars and paiwaris are low paid ones, men will surely be fit to earn more 
in agriculture and will be attracted towards it. The cost of such institutions will 
not be so high that funds for Aem will not be found. 

OtJESTiON 3 .— Demonstration and Propaganda. —(a) Opening of Govern¬ 
ment farms and demonstiation plots, agricultural shows held on farms and in fairs, 
field demonstrations and forming of Tahsil Agricultural Associations are the 
measures, which have influenced the improvement of the practice of cultivators. 

(h) To increase the effectiveness of field demonstrations, help of the malguzar 
or a leading and most influential cultivator in the village should be secured. 

1 think such men will be drawn to the side of the Agricultural Department if 
they be paid for the trouble they will take. They may be made members of 
the Tahsil Agricultural Association and paid travelling allow^ance for attending 
the association meeting as ivell as for the time they will spend with the agricultural 
officer, while he is on tour in the member's circle. To begin with Aere may 
be one member from each patwari circle. 

It is also necessary to increase the number of Government farms. There 
should be one experimental farm in each district, a demonstration farm in each 
tahsil and two or three demonstration plots in each Revenue Inspector's circle. 
Apart from this, it seems desirable that some tangible help should be given to 
enterprising men, having agricultural qualifications, who are desirous of doing 
fwming on improved lines. This should be in the form of a subsidy from 
Government as the activities of such men are greatly handicapped for want of 
funds. Improved farming by such men will go a long way in removing the 
apaAy and convincing the cultivators of the advantages of Improved farming. 
The money thus spent would, therefore, be more than recouped. 

Men of ripe experience in the different grades of the Agricultural Department, 
desirous of carrying on private farming may be allowed to retire on proportionate 
pension. They may also be helped as suggested above by the grant of subsidy 
or loan on easy terms in starting their private forms. In my opinion, this will be 
a better step than encouraging fresh men from colleges to do private farming) 
as these men will be liable to commit mistakes through inexperience. 

^ (c) Members of the Tahsil Agricultural Association should meet on a farm 

instead of in the tahsil court and at such times that Aey can be b^t impressed 
about the crops and the improvemenU made. As suggested in a preceding 
paragraph, if payment of travelling allowance is introduci^, the attendance in the 
incetingft will improve. The aim of Ae Agricultural Department Aould be to 
introduce improvements on the farms of the association members first and from 
there they will spread most quickly in the whole village. To provide for the 
expendititrc to be incurred in the payment of travelling allowances to taembcri, 
a tmatl cess of about half an anna per rupee in Ae land revenue may be levied. 
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, (<f) Ai « result of tlie eltoftt of the'eteff of the Agriculture! Depertment^' 
bhundu and luchai vartetiet of improved i^addy which are at ieeit 10 per cent 
better than the local varietiea have been introduced in areas visited by thm% 
In this district about 1,800 M. S. N. plough# have been supplied by the Agri- 
cultural Department within the last three years. The M, S. N, plough is better 
for rice cultivation in light soils than the wooden plough. In place of the local 
mangi and kathai varieties of sugarcane, the better yielding khari variety has 
been introduced and this variety is now being replaced by the improved 
Coimbatore cane varieties. The Jat plough has begun to be used for sugarcane 
cultivation. The Nahan cane-crushing mill which gives 20 per cent more 
extraction than the local wooden mill is now to be seen everywhere. The 
improved gur boiling furnace, owing to its easy feeding offers relief to the much 
troubled gur boiler. Other minor improvements affected throu^ the activities 
of the Agricultural Department are too many to be mentioned. EfforU are being 
made by this department for introducing the use of oil-cake and fertilisers, viz., 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia as manures for sugarcane. It is notice* 
able that progress is much handicapped owing to paucity of staff of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department. 

In the matter of animal husbandry, stud bulls reared at Government cattle- 
breeding farms are so much in demand that it is difficult to supply the required 
number of bulls unless many more bulls are turned out from the Government 
cattle-breeding farms. 

Question 4.—Administration. —(c) (i) The Agricultural Department is trying 
its best to improve the practice of the cultivators by carrying on research work 
on experimental farms and in laboratories and introducing the improvements 
through the medium of the demonstration staff. The demonstration staff is con¬ 
fronted with the difficulty that leading cultivators do not help in the work as much 
as they can and this difficulty will be solved by drawing them to the side of the 
Agricultural Department by paying them allowances to come to meetings and to 
go out with the agricultural officers. 

The services rendered by the Agricultural Department considering the small 
staff available be looked upon as fairly satisfactory. It is, however, neces¬ 
sary to have a much greater expansion of the department for the real benefit of 
the country. As the superior services are to be Indianised, it would be desirable 
to send suitable men for training to more advanced countries. 

The other cadres of the department should also be greatly expanded, the 
aim being to ultimately have an Extra-Assistant Director for each district, an 
Upper Subordinate for each tahsil and a Lower Subordinate, assisted by two or 
three jamadars in each Revenue Inspector’s circle. 

The subordinate staff had better be better paid than at present, especially 
in respect of travelling allowances, which are too meagre at present even as 
compared with those of any other Government department. The duties of a 
demonstrator entail much hard and rough work and a most irregular life. 
Increase in allowances will enable him to keep himself well equipped. 

The veterinary staff should mix with the cultivators more than they do at 
present and, I think, try to train people in using simple medicines as well as in 
preparing locally available medicines. 

Question 5.—Finance.—( a) Loans should be given to the cultivators on a 
much greater scale than at present. They will fall under one of the following 
heads: ~(1) for seed; ( 2 ) for carrying on the seasonal operation; ( 3 ) for manure; 

( 4 ) for implements; ( 5 ) for bullocks; and (6) for making improvements. 

Loans under (1), ( 2 ) and ( 3 ) will be short-term loans. In order that the culti¬ 
vator may not handle money, seed, manure and implements will all have to be 
supplied through the Agricultural Department as at present but on a much greater 
scale. Seed can be supplied from Government farms and seed farms. For the 
supply of manure and implements, the supplying firms may open credit accounts 
with the Agricultural Department and payment made to the firms on recovery of 
the amount from the cultivators. Loans in cash will be in the case of items ( 2 L 

( 5 ) and (6), and officer recommending the loan should see that the amount » 
rightly spent by the cultivator. I think Government should take thia question 
in their own hands. A bank should be opened and loans given On the recom¬ 
mendation of the Agricultural Department. 

(h) The taccavi rules should be relaxed on the following points:---- 

The i&esent procedure is a lengthy one and much time is taken from tlie 
time of applying till money is paid to the applicant. 
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7^ euktvalort w<ml<l not like to five so mucli publicity to tbe 

matter at is at present die case* ^ 

'fhe cultivator wants to keep a sort of contiiutous account with his creditor. 

When taccavi falls due, but the cultivator fails to pay, the cause should be 
ascertained and a reasonable time allowed before taking coercive measures for 
recovery. 

Existing rate of interest should be lo>\tred, if possible. ^ 

Granting of taccavi loans on the recommendation of the Agricultural Depart* 
ment for seed, manure and implements is working better as the cultivator does 
not handle cash. The system ought to be greatly expanded and loans for all 
agricultural purposes should be given on similar lines. 

- Question 6.--Agricultural iNUEBTEDNESS.--(a) (i) The main cause of 
borrowing is the cultivator’s accumulated debt. Occasional high expense in 
social customs also compels him to borrow at times. 

(ii) The main source of credit is the moneylender. 

(iii) Causes preventing repayment are high rate of interest, seasonal reverses, 
sometimes calamities like cattle diseases, etc. 

(h) 1 think cultivators should not have to do an}rthing with the moneylender 
any longer. The present debts should be settled by appointing special officers 
for the purpose and easy instalments fixed for repayment. Hopeless cases may 
be declared insolvent. A bank should be started forthwith for advancing money 
to cultivators. 

(c) From the past experience as lands have passed from cultivators* hands 
to moneylenders*, the right of mortg^e and sale should be limited. There 
should also be nothing like a non-terminable mortgage. 

Consideration should, however, be given to the fact that exploiters always 
expect that the land should have a saleable right, and I think absence of such 
rights also keeps back men qualified in improved agriculture from starting agri¬ 
cultural concerns. 

Question 7. Fragmentation of Holdings. —(a) It is highly desirable that 
the size of holding* for rice should not be less than 1 acres. So sub-divisions 
beyond this limit »iould be prohibited. 

(h) Consolidation will be a roost valuable move. In the Balaghat district, 
the fields of a cultivator are not so scattered as in Chhattisgarh. There are 
blocks but a man has more than one block in many cases and in such cases 
consolidation might be possible by arbitration. If not, legislation may l>e intro¬ 
duced. 

Question 8.—Irrigation. i'here are big irrigation works in this district 

belonging to Government as well as many private tanks and wells. Wells can be 
improved considerably. Weil irrigation is done in light soils on river banks, 
where subterranean water-supply is ample but the wells are kutcha and in most 
cases are dug annually. The lift used is the leather viotv. In place of (his outfit, 
there should be puvea wells, which will be most easily sunk. At present, people 
ck> net know' well sinking and this work hod better be taken in hand by the 

Engineering Section of the Agricultural Department. Powder lifts and pumps 
and Persian wheel* may be introduced in place of the leather mote. By making 
the wells puvey and fitting up improved lifts thereon, the w'ells will not have to 
be so many, irrigation w'ill be cheaper and will extend considerably. 

The irrigation works belonging to Government are the Wainganga Canal, 

the Pathree Tank, the Sara thee reservoir and many other minor ones. Most 
of these works can irrigate the rice crop all right but the supply of water available 
in the first three major works is not made full use of. The Irrigation Department 
is not popular enough. No efforts have been made to find out the cause of 
unpopularity and to find out how best the water can be utilised. Under the 
Wainganga Canal, remunerative crops like chillies and turmeric could be grown 
and under the Pathree Tank, there is much scope for the extension of sugarcane 
cultivation. 

As regards irrigation from wells, people have no idea that their wells and 
lifts can be improved. 

(h) At present, only rice is irrigated. If ainfall is well distributed, little or 

no irrigation is necessary as was the case in the last season. when 

diere are long breaks in the rains irrigation is done. But such periods are not 
peaceful. People at the tail end atid at distances from the cmannel do not 
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generally get water and are dissatisfied. There are at lixikes aeridds ilaipiitea 
among the cultivators for this leason. 

In rice irrigation, no method of conserving water or preventing it from 
absorbing in the soil is feasible except by making the bunds intact and big enou^. 
Bunds in this district are good enough. In the rnatter of siigareane irrigation, 
a start in this direction has been made by intercultivating the crop by meartt of 
the Planet Junior hoe. 

J'he openings in the irrigation channel require much improvement. Even 
at the head sometimes the supply of water is unreliable as anybody can silently 
put an obstruction in the open mouthed opening. 1 know of openings which 
have become permanently useless for this reason. 

The rules of the agreement system for rice irrigation should be relaxed in 
cases in which irrigation water has not reached owing to the absence of a water 
course or short supply of water but where such ntens arc nevertheless fully assessed, 
steps should l»e taken to get watei-courses made by the cultivators and in cases 
where too much v.ork is to be done, which it will not nay a cultivator to do or is 
unmanageable by him, the Irrigaiion Dcpaitnieiit should do it or at least help in 
the construction. I'here is dissatisfaction in assessing cultivator’s old wet areas and 
such cases should be reconsidered. 

In the introduction of new crops under irrigation w'orks, a stable policy is 
not defined but crop:, are introduced enuiling much ext>en8e to the cultivator 
and then stopped. 

Qdestion It).— Klimilisers. -(«) Cowduug is mostly used as fuel. This 
could be remedied by planting trees foi fuel Bones will be most profitably 
utilised if they are crushed and used as manuie instead of being exported. 

(h) Fertilisers aie used only to a small scale for manuring sugarcane. To 
prevent adulteration they should be supplied from depots on Government farms 
after being .nnalysed. At present, business iii fertilisers has not so much increased 
that farm depots v^ill not be able to manage it. 

(c) If the fertilisers could be made cheap enough so that it will pay to use 
them, they will be used more than at present. 

(c) T think the manures have been le'ted on Government farms and the 
ronelusion drawm is that wdth the present prices it does not pay to use them 
except for profitable ctops like sugarcane, potatoes, etc. 

(/) Trees for fuel should be planted, iu my opinion, plantations of karanja 
trees should be started by the cultivator himself in small ureas. Out of every 
five or six acres, an acre should be planted w'ith haranja trees, w^hich when big 
enough will give sufficient manure lor the lem.'.Ining area as well as the requisite 
fuel. This should work v/ell in wheat tracts also as the leaves and twigs of 
karafija will be available for ploughing in just in the beginning of rains. In 
wheat lands, it is not possible lo plough iu s..ti ? early enough and so it does 
not rot but karanja leaves as staled above will be available for ploughing in 
the beginning of the rainy season. I understand in the. Madras Presidency 
manuring with karanja leaves and twigs is practised, 

I am of opinion that the outturn of rice will increase considerably by 
manuring with karanja leaves and cattle-dung v^hich will be saved by the supply 
of karanja w’ood for fuel. In highly manured land, rice yields as much as 3,000 lbs. 
of grain per acre but the cultivator’s outturn is only 1,000 or 1,200 lbs. per acre 
on an average in hiwS unmanured land and may still go lower if no manuring 
will be done. 

Question 11.— Crops. — (a) (i) Wheat, rice and cotton crops have been 
improved considerably by selection and crossing carried on on Government 
farms and this wrork had better be done on a bigger scale and at more places 
than at present. 

(ii) Fodder crops are at present giown on some of the Government ffaripti. 
It will be better if on all Government experimental and demonstration farms 
trials were made to find out fodder crops suitable for the different soil and 
climatic conditions which cultivators can take up. The cultivation of clover 
should be encouraged by supplying the seed to leading cultivators first free of 
cost, then at concession rate.s until they know its value. 

'a suggestions regarding paying allowances to members of the Talisil 

i^rmultural Association as made in reply to Question 3 (h) ate given effect to, the 
best agency for increasing the growing and distribution of improved seed will 
be the member of the Agricultural Association. 
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» (iv) For the prev^entiqn, of damage from wild cultivatom should be 

induced to fence faintly* 

(b) Late and heavy yielding varieties of rice should be introduced in areas 
commanded by the Wain^anga Canal in place of the early and medium ones* 
as under that work there is an ample supply of water available from middle of 
June to end of March every year. Water from middle of June to end of 
October is used, for irrigating tice ctop but from November to March it goes 
to waste* 

(c) Heavy yielding varieties of rice, viz., bhondu and luchai, have been intro* 
duced through the efforts of the Agricultural Department in tracts visited by 
the staff of that department, Khuri variety of sugarcane, which is better in 
yield than the local variety has replaced the hitter in ajreas tackled by the 
Agricultural Department. 

Since the opening of the Woinganga Canal* hirue areas of land, vphich used 
to grov/ inferior millets* have now been turned info rice land, and are now 
producing more valuable cro; s than before the opening of the canal. 

Question 12*— Cultivation, -(i) The M. S. N. plough is a good supplement 
to the existing implements for rice cultivation nnd the introduction of that 
plough is successfully being ciirried on by the Agriculluial Department. The 

use of the Jut ploughs for sugarcane and guulen cultivation should be demonstrated 
on a bigger scale than at present. 

(ii) A little change is possible by intioducing clover as a second crop 

after rice in irrigated areas under the Wnlnganga Canal, 

Question 14. (a) \ sm ill power sugarcane mill suitable for 

small cultivators woikuble by a 2 h. H. P. oil-engine is now most urgently 
required. The material of the mill will luivc to be very strong as hard canes 
are grov.n on this side, Tu (he meantime, the Nahan bullock power mill 

should be worked by a small oil-engine ot U or 2 B. H. F^. as this mill has 
been found to be the best foi crushing the h ?rd canes. The power cane mills, 
of which 1 luue exj^erience, are too big for small cultivators and not strong 
enough for dealing with the liard canes 

There is considerable scope for the exp/insTon of sugarcane crop in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces as water is Mvallable from Covernment irrigation w’orks. The 

only trouble in the expansion ol the crop is the absence of a suitable power mill. 

It may he mentioned heie that the local supply of gar is too short and it 
has to be imported in large amities from (he United Provinces and Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies. 

(h) Suggestions have been made .'die.idy regarding paying of allowances to the 
Tahsil Association. Members will be useful in this connection also. If the 

member will be convinced al> >iu the superiority or usefulness of the implement, 
there will not be any dif!icul«y in the adoption of it byahe cultivators of that 
village. 

Question l.S --V’F.trKixA.’.v (A 1 think no ^ood will come by placing 

the Veterinary Department under the Director of Agriculture. Veterinary 

Surgeons may be appointed by the Agricultural Department for work on cattle 
idrms and these officers may work under the Director of Agriculture. 

(h) (i) and (ii) Veterinary dispensaries arc imdci the control of District 
Boards. No expansion is noticeable in the number of dispensaries. 

(c) (i) The veterinary dispensaries are not within easy reach of the cultivator. 
1 think a system of treatment should be de\ ised to help the cultivator near his 
place. 

(ii) 1 do not think touring dispensaries are being fully used except at the 
time of outbreaks, if then the Veterinary Assistant Surgeon happens to reach 
fKe place in time. 1 think it will be better tf some medicines are left with the 
malguzar of the village and he is tiained to use them when necessary. The 
Veterinary Assistant Surgeon goes to a village when there is no work for 

him; or if there is sickness and treatment is to be cotitinueU he cannot afford 
to stop there and continue the treatment. 

(d) On receipt of information alnnit .an outbreak, he goes to the village 
and if the villagers do not agree to inoculation* he i,s helpless. Information of 
an outbreak must come to the Veterinary Assistant Surgeon withoyt any delay. 
I do not think segregation will be possible until spare cattle sheds are made in 
remote corners, so isolation and disinfection diould be resorted to for the 
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present. Ttiere should be legislation lor the disposal of diseased earcatses and 
compulsory inoculation. Prohibition of the movement ol cattle will not Ji>e 
possible. 

(/) Inoculation is done at the time of outbreaks. Some people ai^ree to It. 
Others do not. No fee is charged for inoculation. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbandry.—( a) (i) Breeds will be improved by 
selective breeding. A start has been made by the Agricultural Department by 
rearing bulls on Government farms and supplying the improved bulls to culti¬ 
vators. But the number of bulls available is too small to meet the demand. 
So this work should be expanded much. 

(ill) Breeding proper goes on in uncultivated areas owned either by Govern¬ 
ment or Indian States and from these sources mainly the supply of work cattle 
in. these Provinces is received. In such areas, conditions could be introduced 
that only selected cattle will be admitted and that a certified bull should be 
kept. Breeding also goes on on a small scale on lands owned by private indivi¬ 
duals to whom should be explained the advantages of selective breeding and they 
will readily take to the use of better bulls and will also agree to castrate their 
bad bulls. 

When the stage is reached when certified bulls are available, legislation 
could he introduced to castrate all bad bulls. 

(h) (i) Overstocking of common pastures will decrease with the extension 
of cultivation, as the cultivators will not then keep extra and useless cattle. 
1 think limitation should be introduced as to the number of extra cattle a 
cultivator could keep. 

Non-cultivators in villages should not be allowed to keep many cattle. In 
some cases non-cultivators own herds and graze them on pastures meant for 
plough cattle. 

(ii) I think it should be left to the cultivator to take care of his grass 
borders. 

(iii) With the increase in the outturns of crops, the supply of straw con also 

increase. ♦ 

(iv) 1 think the difficulty of absence of green fodder in dry seasons 
cannot be easily solved. 

(c) The shortage of fodder is acute in the months of Nfay, June and July. 
Young cattle suffer a set-back in the above stated months and begin to revive 
in August. 

(d) If hay be made in forest areas as cheaply as possible and means of 
transporting it improved, the fodder-supply will be improved. 

(c) The above points should he discussed in meetings, in which attendance 
can improve if members be given travelling allowances. 

Question 17.-— Aohicultural Industries.- -(«) and (h) In the tract, where 1 
am. I should say cultivators are not idle. They are very busy in June. July 
and August in rice cultivation. In September .md part of October they have 
to cut grass for their cattle, which are mostly stall-feo. In November harveattng 
goes on. December, January and February arc threshing and rice pounding 
months. In March, they deal with the little rabi they have got. In April and 
May, there is light work. In these months, cultivators improve their bunds. 
They are much hard pressed at the time of transplantation and have also to 
w^ork hard at harvest times, when they require help of their families also. The 
few who have tfken up sugarcane cultivation pass a very busy time. The families 
of respectable cultivators cannot be expected to do any other work than agricul¬ 
tural on their own farms, for increasing their income. 

No other industries except agricultural such as fruit and vegetable growirtf 
should be attempted, otherwise the cultivator will slacken his interest in agriotif 
tore and may in course of time leave it. In places where hidi making has started# 
agricultural labourer have turned into bidi makers. 

(c) Out of the industries mentioned, fruit growing will be a general line for 
the cultivate and with it should go vegetable growing also. Bee-keeping has 
no future. Poultry rearing will be useful for those castes which have no social 
obiection in the matter but it is worth while taking steps to introduce improi^ 
poultry rearing. Lac culture already goes on in places suitable lor it The 
cultivator flakes his ropes all right Basket making is restricted to a particular 
caste and will not be a general line 6f work. 
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(4 I not Govermto^ tkoM oil nreiiitt|[, «ignr making, 

cotton ginning and rice hulling* The»e may b«? Wf to take tneir own t^rte. 
Witeat and riOe «traw and cotton seed are cattle food$, of which there la already 
a ahortage. No ntUtmpl should be made to use them otherwise^ 

(e) Tliere are already weavers, basket makers, carpenters, blacksmiths, masons, 
etc,, who carry on agriculture as a subsidiary industry. 

(/) Steps may usefully be taken io .“tudy the rural industries and to introduce 
improved tools and cpplianccs. 

(li) Much can be done by improving the present welh and lifts. In many 
places, the subterranean water-supply is not made use of. 

Question 18.— ACiRICULTURal Labour. — (a) (i) In the Ralaghat district, there 
is no necessity of taking any such steps. Labour is most in demand here at 
the time of transplantation in the months of July and August. Wages go very 
high at that time, so labourers are attracted from ofber places in the district, 
where rice is broadcasted, 

^ii) Cultivation can extend in ryotw'ari lands in the Baihar tahsil of this 
district. I think proprietary rights on the land should he conferred in these 
areas to encourage immigration therein. 

(6) In this district manganese mines have been opened, to which labour 
has been attracted and shortage of it is felt in the vicinity of the mines. Labour, 
however, returns to villages in the rainy season and is available for rice work* 
It will be sufficient to see that mines do not employ village labour in the inonthi. 
of Jul3^, August and November, when it is required for transplantation and 
harvesting of rice. 

(t) Uncultivated lands are found mostly in ryotwari villages. Only tenancy 
rights are conferred on such lands. Conferring proprietary rights as suggested 
already might attract people to such aieas. 

QUEStiON 20.— Marketing. — (a) Under the heading of marketing, I can only 
say that the markets are overflooded at harvest limes and prices are lowest at 
that time as cultivators sell oflF all that they have to sell for the payment of 
land revenue, irrigation charges and payment of debts, etc. I think the dates 
of payment of land revenue and water rale should be so changed that the culti¬ 
vator will be able to store his produce and bring it into the market at two or 
three times in the year instead of the whole of it at one time. By doing so, 
prices will not fluctuate so much and the cultivator will obtain better prices 
for his produce. 

Question 23.~-Cjeneral EDUCAnoN.-~(rt) In the matter of education, 1 am 
of opinion that no radical change in the courses of the pre.sent system of 
elementary middle school and higher or collegiate education is necessary. There 
must be tw^o sides of education, vi;.. (1) that for the sake of learning, and 
(2) professional. The education imparted in high schools and colleges belongs 
to the former type and considering the learning, which it has spread in the 
country, it cannot be condemned. 

However, attention has to be paid to the professional side of cducatiiMi. 
I think introduction of agricultuial education in the English middle or high 
schools will not do any general good. On the other hand, it might act as a deter, 
rent of the non-a^ricultural class men who read in these institutions for the sake of 
learning or qualifying for some public services or professions other than agri¬ 
culture. 

Agricultural clasu men are also not to be expected to take higher forms ol 
education in English in view-^ of the low prospects present agriculture offers them. 

So agricultural education should be imparted outside the present educational 
institutions and there must be higher and lower grades of it. The present 
agricultural colleges are all right for higher agricultural education and the intro¬ 
duction of agriculture in the vernacular middle and normal schools as proposed 
by me in my replies under Agricultural Education will be suitable for a lower 
form of agricultural education, which small and average cultivators may be 
expected to undergo. 

(b) (i) On leavitig the primary schools, a student is liable to go back to 
iflitaracy M he docs not keep his practice of reading; so there should be libraries 
III the villages and suitable literature in such libraries. 

(il^ lit this district, compulsory education has not been introduced in rural 
areas. Nor do I think wdll such a step be possible for poor men as Aey are 
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not ftMe to support the small boys of ^ achool-gotnif aite who have to work lor 
their parents or earn their livelihood* 

(iii) The small proportion of boys in rural primary schools is due to the 
fact that men passed out from these schools have not proved themselves 
better cultivators in any respect. They are, however, more intelligent 
tind nobler than illiterate men and everybody aspire to have his children 
educated. Poverty and insufficiency of primary schools, 1 think, are the causes 
of the slow proitresB of education in rural areas. 

Oral Evidence. 

28445. The Chairman: Mr. Ramcharan Lai Dubey, you are from the district 
of Balaithat?—Yes. 

28446. What is your occupation?--! am a cultivator. I am a retired Ajfri- 
cultural Assistant. 

28447. You are a retired officer of the Agiicultural Service and are you 
cultivating land yourself?—Yes. 

28448. How many bighas are you cultivating?—I have 35 acres of land. 

28449. .Sir Ganga Ram: How much is a higha here?—^I'he term higha is not 
known in these parts, but I think 2/Sths of an acre make one higha, 

28450. The Chairman: What type of cultivation do you have?—My main 
crop is sugarcane. 

28451. Irrigated?—^Yes, under the Pathree Tank which has a perennial water- 
supply; I have also a plot of 11 acres where there is well irrigation. 

28452. How long have you been cultivating this land?—For the last four 
years, although 1 retired only two years ago. 

28453. Did you introduce the cane or was the cane cultivation in existence 
before you took up the land?—There was no cane cultivation. The Government 
farm was started 10 years ago and there was no sugarcane under irrigated tanks; 
that was the first. In the beginning the people took to sugarcane but gave it up. 
The starting of ray farm has given some stimulus to the cultivators and they 
have now been increasing their area year by year. The area last year was 
SO acres under that tank and this year it has risen to 70. 

28454. What canes are you planting?—I started with khari cane- The year 
before last T introduced Coimbatore cane also on my farm; I had only about half 
an acre and it gave a very good yield. Last year I grew 5 acres. The crop was 
crushed this season but 1 found the canes ii bit too hard and I do not think 
that I will be able to keep on with it. 

28455. Is that because you have not a mill suitable for crushing Coimbatore 
cane?—Yes. 

284.56. You state in your note that a power mill is also needed?—^Yes, 1 
am at present crushing with a bullock mill and this is not suitable for Coimbatore 
cane. 

28457. Mr. Calveit: An iron bullock mill?—Yes. 

28458. The Chairman: Which Coimbatore cane are you using?—^210, The 
Agricultural Department recommended 210, 219 and 226, three varieties; 210 is 
an early cane; I have a small area of 219, but this is a late cane; ^6 sufiFers 
a tittle from defective germination. I have much of 210, about half an acre 
of 219 and half an acre of 226. 

28459. What is the soil?—My soil is sandy in one field; the other field 
which is commanded by the irrigation tank is a sort of alluvial soil. 

28460. I understand from your last answer that your water-supply comes 
from a tank?—^Yes, for half the area it comes from the Government tank; for 
the remainder I lift the water from a well. 

28461. By bullock power?—Yes. 

28462. Did you sink the weIl?~“Yes. I had sunk the well mysell and I have 
to repair it every year. In the first year I used the leather mote, then I ordered 
a Persian wheel from the Punjab. 

28463. Mr, Calvert: An iron Persian wheel?—Yes. The people did not 
know of ft but on my ordering it some four or five men also ordened it and 
are using it • 

28464. The Chairman: So that your example hat been followed?*****Y€Si» 
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284^. Are ytwi tetitfied with the workie^ oi the Persian wheel?—Yes. It 
has a better lift ntan the mofe. 

2S4$6. What did it cost you by the time you had put it up?—1 had to pay 
Es. 180 (that is to say, Rs. 160 cost price and Rs. 20 for railway freight). But 
my experience is that the well keeps slipping. 

28467* Sir Ganga Ram: What would it cost you to make the well pucca ?— 
The soil is sandy and 1 am not myself a mason. I asked some masons to 
construct the well but they said it would not be, possible to ^o deep enough. 
The well should be sunk deeper as a matter of fact, but nobody knows how 
to do it. 


28468. The Chairman: At what depth did yo\i find the water?—Only 12 feel 
below the surface. 


28469, How deep do you think the Persian wheel will work?—I am told that 
it can work up to 30 feet; it ^ives very satisfactory work at 20 feet depth. 

28470. Would you tell us a little of your own experience in the matte? 
of manuring your canes? What manure are you using?—I use oil-cake and 
ammonium sulphate, a combination of the two. 

28471, And that has given good results?—Yes. 

28472. Are you putting any cattle manure into the land at all?—It is not 
available. My own cattle-dung is not sulficient for my requirements and the 
shortage has to be supplemented by these artificial manures. 

28473. You have provided us with an interesting note of (he evidence that 
you want to give. May I ask you one or two questions on that or would you 
like to supplement your written note by any statement at this stage?—No. 

28174. How long were you in the Agricultural Service?—P'or 20 years. 

28475. What grade did you reach?—1 was in the subordinate grade all 
along. 


28476. Did you yourself do any propaganda work?—1 served in certain 
capacities, as Farm Overseer in the beginning, as an Agricultural Assistant on 
demonstration duty, as Superintendent on three big farms of the department and 
as Superintendent of the biggest cattle-breeding farm in the department. 

28477. What form of propaganda do you think is most effective in persuading 
cultivators to adopt improved methods of crops? Demonstration on farms 
controlled by the Government or demonstration work on the cultivator’s own 
holding?—We must work through the leading cultivators. 

28478. To persuade the leading cultivators to make a change so that their 
example may be followed by the smaller menV—Yes. That is what I noticed 
in my own case. 

28479. Have >ou ever considered the possibility of Government, through the 
Agricultural Department, taking the risk of experiment off the shoulders of 
certain selected cultivators, that is to say, guaranteeing the cultivator against 
loss if he aticmpts a particular experiment or introduces some new crop?—The 
cultivator will not take to anything new unless he is satisfied that if is 
advantageous. 


That IS because he cannot afford to take any risks, is it not?—St) 
far he has not been able to try anything. He has only been advised to take 
up things which have been found advantageous by the Agricultural Department, 

28481, You do not think that the existence in the cullvator's mind of the 

possibuity of risk is really what deters him from a more progressive imlicy? At 

present to an average cultivator, say to the small cultivator, there are not many 
things to be told* except a change of seed, implements, or manures if he takes 
to garden cultivation, and a few other items. 


GaHgtt/e«; Chiefly pure seed?—Pure seed, implements, and in 
some cases improved methods of cultivation. 


28483. 
ment 


OkmVman; Were you on the land before you went into Govern- 
service?—No, I belong to the non-ogricultural class. 


28^. Do you think that you see amongst cultivators any demand for general 
^ucation for their sons?—Yes, they do aspire to education for their sons, but 
t^y cannot afford it on account of the schools being at a distance from their 
nomei. Moreover, the bo)^ have to work for their parents. 
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M485. We weie told by a ptevious ^Uhcss of> I think* wide ©:^pwrieoce 
in this district, that he thought he saw only a very slight aiavenwnt eipoillgtt 
cultivators in favour of education. Would you a^trec with that w a fair state¬ 
ment of the case?—That mi^tt be the case in this Division. The peoijle are 
more backward here than in my district; I have noticed that thefp the cultivators 
do aspire to education for their children. 

28486. Now^ with regard to your suggestion that officers of the Agricultural 
Department should be allowed to retire on proportionate pension if they wis^d 
to take up private farming, is it your suggestion that it would be practicable 
lo insist upon their taking up farming as a condition of their enjoying propor¬ 
tionate pension?—Yes. Some officers may wish to do their ovrn farming for want 
of better prospects in the department, or it may be that they would like their 
own farming better than service. They are tied to the department because 
they cannot retire unless they have finished their service. 

28487. You have had very considerable experience of Government cattle 
farms?—Yes. 

28488. Are you satisfied with the efforts being made by Government at this 
moment?—Yes, very vahiable work is being done. 

2848^. Do you think it is on a sufficiently large scale?—I do not think so; 
it must be multiplied many times over. 

,28490. Do you think that there exists amongst cultivators any appreciation 
of the importance of improving their cattle?—Yes, from the fact that the few' 
bulls which are produced at these farms are sold off most quickly and the demand 
is not met for want of a sufficient number of bulls. 

28491. Is it of very much use improving the breeds of cattle in this Province 
if they are not to be belter fed than they are at the moment? Is not better 
feeding just ns important as better breeding?—Yes, both the questions go side 
by side, but in places where cattle-breeding is going on there is much more 
grazing available than in cultivated areas. Breeding proper here does not go on 
in villages, but in uncultivated places belonging to Government or Indian States. 

284*^2. And then tfie cattle are brought from these districts to the cultivat¬ 
ing districts?—Yes. 

28493. If is no use having plenty of fodder at the place where the cattle 
are bred if the cattle are not to be provided with fodder at the places where they 
are going to work, is it?--There is no good in introducing new breeding farms 
in places where there is no fodder at present. 

28494. Hut the important thing is that the cattle belonging to the cultivator 
whether used for purposes of giving milk or for providing draught power, should 
be better fed: that is the aim, is it not?—Yes, the cultivator does try to keep 
his cattle well fed, 

28495. Are you satisfied with the condition of the cattle as a whole in this 
Province?— The work cattle are maintained by them in fairly good condition. 
1'here are some extra cattle which go on increasing and these arc not looked 
after very well. 

28496. On page 107 you say that you think the dates of payment of land 
revenue and water rate should be so changed that the cultivator will be able to 
store his produce and to market it at two or three periods in the year instead 
of the whole of it at one time. You do not suggest that the land revenue col- 
lev tiou should be taken bit by bit at three periods of the year. You suggest 
that the time of the collection should be postponed?—^Yes, as for instance in the 
rice tracts the major part of the land revenue is collected in die month of February. 
The crop is harvested in November, is ready for the market in December and 
January, and immediately after that they have to take it to the market for sate. 
At that time there is a surplus supply in the markets. But if the date of payment 
of land revenue be changed to Mav or June, the cultivator will get more time 
for dispo.sing of his-produce, from December up to the month of May* 

28497. Do you think there is any danger that an arrangement of that sort 
might lead the cultivator to spend the money w’hich he gets for his crop^ and 
then perhaps to borrow in order to pay the land revenue?—I think fie is now’ 
very careful to at least keep by him the amount of land revenue. 

28498. He is now, because the demand comes so very soon alter the sale 
of his produce. Do you think he would be as ’eady to keep the ^ntoney lo pay 
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land revenue by biin if be ioidi let ue «ay, in May end bed not to pay bi» land 
revenue dues until December?—He will be very careful in diet respect; he 
Will see that he does not miss paying the land revenue; the tenancy right prevails 
there and*he will not let the land go away from him simply for non-payment 
of land revenue. 

28499. What other crops are you yourself growing?—I grow rice on 10 
acres, watermelons on 2 acres; in the coming year, 1 intend to grow potatoes 
also on 2 acres. 

28500. Will that be for the first time?—^That will be for the first time. 

28501. Where is your market for watermelons?—I am near a railway 
station, and they can be exported to Nagpur and Jubbulpore. 

28502. Do you find you have a good demand for watermelons?—^Yes; 1 am 
quite sure that the supply of watermelons, at least in Jubbulpore, comes from 
Hoshangabad district. 

28503. Where do you propose to get your seed potatoes from?—From Naini 
Tal in the United Provinces. 

28504. Do they grow seed potatoes there?—^No, but they keep a supply of 
seed on the Government farms and we get supplies from there. 

28505. So that, the Government farms in this Province have no seed 
potatoes?—No; they have to renew their seed supply every year, ilecently the 
Bilaspur farm has done so, and the Chh'mdwara farm is also doing it. 

28506. Where do those seed come from?—1 have no knowledge about it, 

28507. Are you following a regular rotation on your land?—^No rotation 
is po4sib}e for rice, except that heavier types of soils can be sown with pulses 
after the rice crop, as a catch crop. With sugarcane, 1 have not so far done 
any rotation, i keep the land fallow; in the rains I cultivate it and in the 
following year I plant it with sugarcane. 

28508. You can manage a catch crop on a rice area without disturbing 
the land for the next year's rice crop?—^Yes; that is the system in vogue here. 

28509. The Ea]a of Parlakimedi: In your part of the district, what are the 
main crops grown?—Rice is the main crop; there is a little wheat; rice is followed 
by pulse crops; they are the catch crops supplying the required pulses to the 
cultivator. 

28510. Is all your land a paddy growing area, or is it dry?—I have 10 acres 
of paddy on my farm. • 

2851L What varieties of paddy do you grow and where do you get them 
from?—The bhondu and luchat varieties. They are the selections made by the 
local Agricultural Department. 

28512. Have you at any time made a study of the paddy crops grown at 
Coimbatore?—^We have not imported paddy seed from Coimbatore. 

28513. What green manure crop do you chiefly grow in your paddy land?— 
1 am not manuring my paddy at all at present. 

28514. No mamtring at all?—^No. 

28515. Not even farmyard manure?—^Thc supply of farmyard manure* is 
very meagre rnd is not sufficient for my requirements. Sann hemp is recom¬ 
mended by the Agricultural D^artmcnt; on their farms they grow it in the hot 
season, with iirigation from Government tanks; but the conditions of water- 
supply are not satisfactory and so 1 have not been able to introduce this green 
manure crop fot paddy on my faim. 

28516. It need not be grown as an irrigated crop at all, if it it sown early 
eiR^ugh?—^We have tried it suffictently in the rice fields: it does not grow, 
because tbe rainfall is so heavy that it makes no progress; there it hardly one 
month's time from the time of sowing to the time of transplanting the seedlings, 
and it makes no progress in that time. 

28517. In your land, what is the yield of paddy per acre?—I get 2,000 lbs., 
but the cultivators in my district do not more than 1,200 lbs. on«an average, 
although in some placet they do get 2,000 lbs. also; the average is not more 
than Ijm lbs, 
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28518. Sir Gangtt Ram: I* 2.000 ib*. very high?—In the t^imon ai die 
ordinary cultivator*, it it high, but I am not latiaficd with it: I mb aiming at 
tiking It up to 4,000 lbs. because in favourable situations in this Province we 
do get 4,00u lbs. 

28519. The Raja of Parlakimedi: Without manuring, how did you effect 
this increase of yield, as compared with the yield of the ordinary rwt on his 
holding? Have you a better soil?—have a better soil, and 1 have tome 
advantage of silting in my fields; I am on the bank of a river; adjoining my 
farm there is the general pasture to which the cattle of all the cultivators come, 
and I receive the drainage of that portion into my hetds. 

28520. It will be interesting information to you that in my part of the 
country, we get not less than twice to three times of what you are getting from 
your ffelds here?—Is your outturn 6,000 lbs. an acre? 

28521. It is 4,000 lbs. to 5,000 lbs. an acre?—That is what I am aiming 
at; 1 am not satisfied with 2,000 lbs. 

28522. Have you tried to grow rice with green manure?—In my answers 
I have suggested that green manure will not be a feasible proposition for general 
adoption here. I have suggested that the cultivation of karanja trees should be 
started; I have information that in the Madras Presidency they manure their 
rice with karanja leaves. 

28523. Not everywhere, but only in certain parts. In the whole of the 
Northern Circars, dhaincha is grown as a green manure crop for paddy lands. 
It is a fast growing plant, and easily mixes with the soil?—We tried dhaincha 
along with iann hemp in the beginning when the Agricultural Department began 

its work in the division, but that crop also did not do well here; my idea is 

that dhaincha will grow in rich fields only. 

28524. But when you silt your fields, it is rich enough to grow this sort of 
green manure crop?—It is too wet; mostly, it is full of flood water. 

28525. To what extent do you make use of buffaloes for your cultivation 

in paddy land?—1 do not go in for buffaloes; I keep bullocks only. 

28526. Not even for puddling and levelling?—Wc have fair-sized bullocks 

and they do the puddling and levelling all right. 

28527. Is the seed broadcast or transplanted?—The whole of it is transplanted. 

28528. How do you do it. Is it by single seedlings or in bunches?—On my 
rich fields I have only single seedlings, but in pooler fields I have to do it in 
twos and threes. 

28529. How many measures of seed do you use per acre?—On an average 
I am using 50 lbs. If I did it in single seedlings 30 lbs. would do. 

28530. Even less ought to do?—Yes. I was on the Raipur farm, and my 

own experience is that in one year only 10 lbs. of seed were used for one acre. 

28531. Do you manure your seed beds?—They are heavily manured. 

28532. What manure do you use?—Cattle-dung. 

28533. Do you pen sheep also?—That system is not prevalent in my part 
of the Province, but in the Chanda district it is largely practised. 

28534. What is the type of cattle you would retjiiire in youf parts?—The 
Gaolao breed is much in demand. 

28535. Is it a dual purpose animal, 'or is it a draught animal?—I should 
say it 18 a dual purpose animal, because the cows give 3 to 4 seers of milk 
whereas the local cows give only i to 1 seer of milk, but they are not so good 
milkers as some of the cross breds on the Government farms. 

28536. Are you yourself taking any interest in the improvement of tfie 
indigenous breeds of cattle?—No; I have not many cows; I only keep one or 
two milch cows sufficient for my milk requirements, 

1^® doing good service if you 4®! ® 
good bull and try to improve the breeds in your neighbourhood?—I am not 
doing philanthropic work at present. 

28538. Is there anybody who is doing that sort of work?*~*No. 

2^9. I* any cane grown in your .part*?—There uted to be the kothoi end 
mungt varietie*, but since the introduction of the khari variety by the Agricttlturel 
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l>efiartmeiit» tb«y have becoflie ettlnct in places visited by the Agricultural 
Department; they are now seen in patches where the Agricultural Department 
has not been able to reach. 

s 28540. Are they grown as unirrigated or irrigated crops?—^Irrigated, from 
wells mostly. 

28541. Why has the cultivation of sugarcane been given up?—For want 
of manures. Formerly they did not know the manures and were not applying 
any, but now they have taken to the use of manures and the cultivation is now 
increasing. 

28542. Prof. Gannulve: What manures?—Oil-cake, nitrate of soda and 
ammonium sulphate. 

28543. Have those manures been suggested by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture?—Yes. 

28544. The Raja of Parhikirnedi: What is the net profit per acre on a cane¬ 
growing area?—The outturn of the cultivator is very low because he does not 
fully manure his crop, but I am getting a net profit of Rs. 200 already on my 
farm, and I am of opinion that the net profit can be still further increased. 

28545, Sir Ganga Ram: You make a profit of Rs. 200 an acre?—Yes, but 
I am hopeful thdi this net profit can be increased to even Rs. 300 per acre; 
by using a power mill the cost ot crushing will not be so high. 

28546. Why do you not get a power mill and try to increase your profits?— 
If I had a power mill I w'ould increase my cane area to 20 acres, but I am 
handicapped ))y shortage of funds. 

28547, Why do you not try the motes drawn by cattle for irrigation?—They 
have been tried and condemned. 

28548, Do you try roller mills also; they are quite efficacious in the extrac¬ 
tion of juice? -I am using them, and also the bullock-power cane mills; but 
then my work is very greatly restricted; 1 cannot increase the cultivation. 
With great difficulty now I am dealing with 10 acres of sugarcane. I had 
another variety of cane and I experienced great difficulty in crushing; my 
bullocks were overstrained and have suffered on that account. 

28549. Buffaloes w^ill be more useful for that work. In my part of the 
country, buffaloes are used for these mills and they can stand the strain?—^Your 
country must be cooler than ours, 

28550. 'f here is more vegetation there?—The buffaloes are not able to work 
in the sun. 

28551. You must cre:Ue a shade for them and you must have a few sets 
working by turns?--Some people do use buffaloes; but the difficulty is th§t they 
should w'ork by night w'hereas with bullocks we can carry on the work by day. 

28552. Do you have cattle diseases breaking out in epidemic form frequent- 
Iv? "Not frequently. There arc cases where cattle die on account of some 
discease, say five or six in a vill ige in a year. 

28553. Do the ryots in these parts welcome the present method of eradi¬ 
cating those diseases by Inoculation? ~ I should say they do not know it much. 

28554. Is anything being done in that line?—The Veterinary Department 
tries to do it and, wherever the people agree, they inoculate; but the difficulty 

experienced is that timely action is not taken. A report goes to the Veterinary 

Assistant Surgeon; on receiving that report he comes to the spot; then he takes 
tlie blood and sends it for confirmation of the disease and after receiving the 
reply from the superior officer he goes to carry out inoculation, and by that 
time probably the mischief has already been done or the disease itself may 

have subsided. 

28555, It is entirely due to want of staff, is it?—Yes. 

28556. Would you like to see the staff increased in that department?— 

Yes, of course. 

28557. As regards irrigation, what are the rates usually adopted?‘--Only 
rice is irrigated at present, leaving out the question of sugarcane which is not 
general. The rate commenced frOm 8 As. per acre and this year i^ is Rs. 3-4-0. 
Under the present agreement, within a period of ten yeara from the commence¬ 
ment the rate should go to Rs. 3-12-0 by an increase of 4 As. every year. 
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Doe» it depend upon the etandard of tJw ctOM or adwt?--ThW 
hiive a tegular increase. They want to brii^ it to Rs* 3^12-0 by the cno of 
ten years. 

28559. Is it adopted in all cases of irrigation, river, channel, tank or any 
other irrigation?—“In all Government works the same rates are adopted. 

28560. Sir James MacKenna: Have you any experience of Fusa wheat?— 

I have not grown it on my own farm; but on Government farmt I have grown 
Pusa 100. 

28561. What is your experience of that?—It gives a better yield than the 
local wheat. 

28562. Much better?—^The outturn of wheat is very low here. I should 
say it is not more than 500 lbs. per acre, which is considered to be a very 
good crop. An increase of even 50 lbs. per acre with some other variety is 
welcome and that was found to be the case with Pusa wheat. But then 
there is scope for improving the local wheat also. In the north of the Province, 
to which 1 belong, the local wheat has been improved, but no such attempt 
has been made in the case of Ghhattisgarh wheat. 

28563. But so far as Ghhattisgarh is concerned, the introduction of Pusa 
wheat has been a distinct advantage to it?—I do not know how much is 
distributed every year and how much extension is taking place; but I can give 
this opinion that it is decidedly a better wheat than the two local varieties 
of wheat. 

28564. Have you been a member of the Local Legislative Gouncil?—My 
position is too humble for that. 

28565. Do you follow the proceedings of the Gouncil?—I do. 

28566. What do you think the attitude has been towards agriculture? 
Friendly?—^Not one of sympathy. They have rather criticised the work of the 
department and progress is therefore handicapped. 

28567. Has the budget been seriously cut by the Gouncil?—^Yes; in the 
last session it was cut, 1 think, to a great extent. 

28^. Prof. Gangulee: What do you think is the reason for the Legislative 
Gouncil not taking much interest in agricultural matters?—Because the members 
arc not agriculturists. 

28569. But surely they have an interest in agriculture, the premier industry 
of the country?—I do not think they have. 

28570. You say you cultivate about 40 acres of land?—35 acres, of which 
10 acres are under rice and 10 under sugarcane. 

28571. Do you cultivate yourself or by tenants?—By my servants. 

28572. You employ labour?—Yes. 

28573. You pay them daily wages?—Monthly wages. 

28574. Gould you give us an idea of the cost of cultivation per acre of 
paddy?—^Yes, roughly Rs. 20 per acre. 

28575. And the cost of cultivation per acre of sugarcane?—Rs. 200 per acre. 

28576. And you say your net profit out of sugarcane is Rs. 200 per acre?— 

Yes. 


28577. What would be the net profit from paddy?—My crop gives me 
Rs. 40; but the ordinary cultivator gets Rs. 20. 

28578. Because you use better seeds?—Of course I use better seed, no 
doubt; but then my outturn is higher. 

28579. Due to better manure, I suppose?—As I have just said, I have a 
very favourable situation which is not general. 


28580. Where do you get your seed supply from?—I 
Government demonstration farm. 


am very near 


a 


28581. You get your seed from the Government farm?—Yes. 

28582. What is the cost •! the seed that you get?—Their rate is 30 lbs. 
per rupee. * 


28^. rate IB increaung lately, « u?—It had increased very much; 
ones It had gone up to 20 lbs. per rupee and now it has come down to 30 IIm 
per rupee. • ii«. 


28S84. Do you distribute seeds to your neil^bouring farmer,?— No. 
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38$S5. You do not buy in quantity from the Govt^rfunent farm and distribute 
mda to the tetumti in the neighbourhood?—No; I purchase seed sufEcient for 
my own requirements* 

28S86. Now with your experience as a farmer, can you tell us what 
lignihcant changes you observe in the method of cultivation in your district?— 
The recommendations made by the Agricultural Department at present are for 
changing the seed, for using the iron plough instead of the wooden one, and 
changing the method of cultivation, and so on. 

28587. What I want to get from you is this; to what extent are these 
recommendations oi the Department of Agriculture being adopted by the 
cultivators in your district?—As far as the Agricultural Department is able to 
work, it is successful; but this is a big country and the staff of the department 
U very small; if private individuals would also help the progress could be 
increased very much. 

28588. I understand that; but what I wanted to know is, do you find any 
significant changes in the methods of cultivation in your district?—do find 
people aspiring after good seed; the improved iron plough is being easily 
sold now. 

28589. What is the price of an iron plough?—In the last season it was 
sold for Rs. 8-4-0. 

28590. Do you find that the farmers^ in your neighbourhood are utilising 
better implement and better seed?—Yes; but then I may also tell you that these 
varieties of seed are not fit for general adoption. If you go to a village where 
the improvements have been introduced you will notice that they are not 
adopted wholesale. 

28591. For the introduction of better ploughs and better seed do you give 
the entire credit to the Department of Agriculture or to any non-official help?— 
The department was helped to some extent by non-officials. 

28592. Are you a member of any non-official association?—I am a member 
of the Tahsil Agricultural Association. 

28593. How many members come froifi your district?—There are about 
sixty or seventy members, but very few attend the meetings. 

28594. On page 101 you make a very interesting suggestion that the 
malguzars or leading and influential cultivators in the village should be paid 
for the trouble they take. What have you actually in mind? How arc they 
to be paid?—They should be paid the travelling allowance and the daily 
allowance. As a matter of fact, (he real cultivator is very busy and we have 
to remunerate him for the loss which he will suffer by his absence from the farm. 

28595. I am not talking about the ordinary cultivator; you mention here 
about the malguzar?—Yes; the maiguzar who is in touch with agriculture is 
very busy and the maiguzar ^^ho is not in touch lives in a town and does 
not count. 

28596. These malguzars are also members of these associations, the 
District Association, the Talnk Association and the Circle Association?— We 
have only the Tahsil Association. 

^8597. I think some of these malguzars arc members of that association 
and you want the Department of Agriculture to pay for the trouble that 
these members take; is that right?—A new selection wull have to be made to 
get the right type of men. 

28598. Do you think it is a sign of public spirit that you want payment 
for your trouble?—At present the difficulty is there is no proper attendance 
in the meetings and this is one of the ways in which you might try to ensure 
at^dance, though 1 am not quite sure that you would succeed even then. 

28599. With regard to the new varieties that you grow here, do you get a 
premium price?—Yes, we do. 

28600. You get a premium price?—Yes, a slight premium, say 14 per cent 
a hhandi of local paddy is sold for Rs. 7 while a khandi of improved rice will 
be sold for Re. 1 more. 

28601. How does this improved paddy compare with local paddils in yield?- 
It is reported by the cultivators that by taking to this improved paddy they 
have iliptly increased their outturns. 
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28602. Have you any idea to What entetil it has iiicteased?—Well, that it 
itich a difficult question to answer; you know the outturn of paddy varies from 
500 lbs. to 5,000 lbs., so that you cannot say how much the increase is doe to 
the improved variety, but the cultivator who has been growing the local varieties 
for such a long time appreciates these varieties and says that he is now getting 
a better outturn 

28603. He is getting a better outturn from these new paddies?—Yes, 

28604. You have no idea of the increase of yield?—My conclusion is that 
the impo\ed variety is ot least 10 per cent better and it would probably not be 
an exaggeration if 1 said 15 pei cent. 

28605. Irrespective of better cultivation and other factors?—^With the same 
cultivation as is given to the local paddies. 

286{)6. Can you tell us why there was no success in introducing transplanta¬ 
tion of paddy in your district?—In my district they have transplanted from 
time immemorial. 


28607. In the other district?— I was serving jhere and I was carrying on 
the work; the difficulties in the way were want of irrigation arrangements, the 
scattered fields and the cattle were too small for the operation of transplantation. 

28608. Those arc the reasons to which you ascribe the fact that transplanta* 
tion of paddy has not been a success in this district?— I am also inclined tt 
think thjt the rainfall of this tract is^short of what is required for transplants 
tion; for transplantation more rain is needed. 

28609.^ Do you get any water-supply from the Government's irrigation 
works?—Yes, I gel water for the irrigation of my rice as well as for part of my 
sugarcane aiea. 

28610. Can you tell the Commission the system of agreement you have tc 
enter into with the Department of Irrigation?--When the works were ready and 
the Irrigation Department was able to supply water to the cultivators, a system 
of agreement for irrigation was introduced for a term of ten years; in the begin¬ 
ning the water rate for us was calculated and is gradually being increased at 
the rate of ^ As. per annum and has got to go up to Rs. 3-12-0 per acre. 

28611. What is the system; docs the whole village have to enter into an 
agreement, or the individual farmer?—In the commanded areas if ^ per cent 
of cultivators agree to take water, the remaining 20 per cent will also be consi¬ 
dered to have agreed. 

28612. hor water lifting you have introduced the Persian wheel from the 
Punjab?—Yes. 

28613. Have any other malguzar visited your farm and watched the opera¬ 
tion of this Persian wheel?—Yes, four or five malguzars came who had heard 
that I had got an improved lift; they knew ipe and wanted to sec if I could 
suggest something to them; they came, saw the lift, purchased it and are using it. 

286T1 So that they have taken to this nev^ method of water lifting?—Yes. 

28615. On page 103 you say it is highly desirable that the size of holding 
for nee should not be less than I acres. Why do you pul it at 4 acres; have 

vou worked it out that 4 acres is the minimum economical holding for rick?_ 

At the present time, with a pair of bullocks, a cultivator with his family 
assisted at limes by some extra labour, does cultivate some 6 acres of rice; but 
then he is over-worked. 5 acres is liked very much, hut as we cannot prevent 
this fragmentation. I have taken this figure of 4 ^cres so that a little more scope 
may be allowed to other shareholders. 

28616. You want to bring about this consolidation by arbitration. How?— 
«y panch-ayats. The parties should first try to settle it amongst themselves; 
for arbitrJtior*’^^’ necessary that legislation should be introduced to provide 

28617. Have you had experience of arbitration in this matter?—No. It Is 
a new move. 

28618. Nothing has been done?—^No. 


““'c*** achieved 

through arbitr,«tion f*—No, it has never been attempted. 

28620. Is It your view that indebtedness in your district is increaaing?—It 
18 my opinion that there ought to be no indebtedness if a fair rate of interest 
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wore cherge4* Tile culttvetor peys end pay* ami' yet he i» not free; he pays 
ijitieli more than he ought. 

2B621. Arc you a member of any co*operatit'c tociety?-—No. 

28622. You are not in touch with the co-operative movement?—^No, I am 
not. 

28623. Do you lend money yourself?—No, I am not a moneylender. 

28624. On page 103 you make reference to the mortgage question and "you 
say that the lands have passed from the hands of the cultivators into those 
of moneylenders, h it your experience that that tendency is still marked .in 
your district?—^Where cultivators have a right of transfer or sale the lands 
have passed from them, but generally there is the tenancy system and the 
cultivator has not the right to sell. 

28625. You have also expressed your views with regard to education; is 

there any school in your own village?—^No, not in that village, but at a 

distance of a mile and a half there is the primary school 

28626. Have you yourself made an attempt to introduce better schools 

in the district?—To introduce better schools? 


28627. Well, any school for that matter?—I do not think that is a matter 
for the individual. 


28528. You think there is a general demand for education?—^Ycs. 

28629. A demand amongst whom?—The cultivators, the labourers, everybody. 

286^. Do the mal^zars and landlords take any interest in educational 
matters?—They educate their children at any cost; they even send their children 
to schools at long distances and get them educated. 


28631. Mr, Calvert: Tn your note you say that the farm of the ordinary 
farmer does not offer adequate prospects for one trained at the Agricultural 
College. Is it your opinion then (hat the curriculum at the Agricultural College 
is not suited to the type of cultivation here?—It is costly and a small farmer 
cannot undertake it. The men turned out frpm the College will be quite 
suitable for big farms. By a smaB farm I mean a farm managed by a cultivttor 
with the help of his family. As there is a shortage of labour, only the small 
farmer js seen to prosper. Employers suffer a loss. 

28632. We are told that the a^e^age holding is between 5 and 10 acres?—Yes. 

28633. Is there no opening for these eulbvators to get training in the cultiva¬ 
tion of their 5 or 10 acres? There are tome crops, as for instance, sugarcane. 

2^34. Where can they be trained to cultivate 5 or 10 acres?—In general 
cropping we might suggest to him to change the seed or the implement; beyond 
that we have not much to tell him. There are some crops from which a substan¬ 
tial profit can be made, as for example, sugarcane, which I am cultivating, but 
everybody cannot be expected to cultivate sugarcane; if they did, there would be 
over-production of the crop and it would be sold at a loss. 


28635. You suggest plots in which vegetables should be grown?— Yes. 

28636. Is there any caste prejudice against the growing of vegetables?—No. 

28^. You say (hat the leading cultivators do not help in demonstration?— 
Yes, they do not take enough interest. 


28638. But we gather from the printed note that the Agricultural Department 
has directed its demonstration towards the bigger cultivators?—Yes. 

achieved better results if they had tried with the 
Agricultural Department has chosen are doing 

leading cultivator, the iRfluential cultivator in the village. 

^1. He ou^ht to. but you aay hp doci not help?-Yea. he docs not help. 

imatW^ .rfl® ahould be directed* ton-ards the 

induence S *'’*** who carry 
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29643. What kind of influence do they carry? It their Influenee in hmwr 
of better cultivation?—^The rich men are generally retpected, and agriciitturatiy 
they also carry some respect as being better men» suoplied with better equipment 
for carrying on their work in a better manner than the poorer cultivators can do. 

28644. Actually are they using their influence on the side of improved 
agriculture?—They are not doing anything in that direction at all. 

28645. You used the expression ‘‘leading cultivators**?—Yes. 

28646. In regard to what are they leading?—^'fhey are the men I have just 
described who have the proper equipment for carrying on their farms in a 
better way than the poorer cultivators; they command respect in the village 
and if they took an interest in improved agriculture their example would be 
quickly followed by other men. 

!5J647. Yes, but you say they do not take an interest in agriculture; I 
want the facts?—In their own local mattcfrs they do. 

28648. Do the malguzars lead in improved agriculture?—Yes, they do in 
local matters: if they lead in improved methods, the improved methods will 
spread. 

28649. Rut do they lead in adopting improved methods?—I should say no, 
and that is why 1 say they should be made to do so. 

28650. In another connection, you say a hank should be opened and loans 
given on the recommendation of the Agricultural Department, would you like 
to give your opinion on the kind of bank you advocate?—^The same sort of bank 
as the Co-operative Central Bank. ^ 

28651. Later on you say that you think limitations should be introduced 
as to the number of extra cattle the cultivator could keep? Have you any 
proposal as to how you would limit that number?—Yes; in cultivated areas 
where there is no grazing available the number of animals which the cultivator 
ke^s, over and above his requirements, for example, an extra milch cow or 
buffalo, this should be limited. 

28652. But how would you limit it?—A man owning say 4 or 5 acres of 
land should have so many cows. 

28653. But how could you limit it? What would the man do with the extra 
cattle? Would he dispose of them?—He could sell them. 

28654. By law?—He could be allowed to keep the number of animals which 
he should keep and he could dispose o*f the extra cattle as he liked. 

28655. Sir Henry Lawrence: Would he sell them to the butcher?—To men 
who have not got cattle and who wish to purchase tiiem. There is a big cattle 
market and cattle business is going on. If a cultivator is in need of money 
he sells off his bullocks and where do these animals go but to those men who 
have not got cattle. 

28656. Dr. Hyder: Is it a good or a bad thing that they should not have 
cattle?—^Well, there are areas in which there is a shottage of cattle, and there 
are some areas in which there is a surplus. 

28657. Sir Henry Lawrence: Do you want to have the numbers brought 
down?—Yes, I want them limited. 

28653. And you would not have any man keep more than a certain number 
of cattle?—^Yes. In my village there are two non-agriculturists who have got 
herds of cattle and they are being grazed on land intended for plough bullocks. 

28659. Such a law would not give rise to rioting?—I do not know. 

28660. Mr. Kamat: You have made certain su^estions in your memo¬ 
randum which I would "like you to expand further. For Instance, you suggest 
that men of ripe exper'ience in the different grades of the Agricultural Department 
desirous of carrying on private farming should be allowed to retire on propor¬ 
tionate pension and that they should receive frorn Government a subsidy or 
loan on easy ^ terms? Do you think there are many people who would be 
willing to retire on proportionate pension in the Agricultural Department?— 
I am not in touch with all the stair at present, but I can confldeiitly say, that 
at least three men in responsible positions would like to retire. 

28661. Supi^ing in a Province three men In the Agricultural Department 
retire and do private farming, will it help that Province much in yoUr opinion?— 
No. Out of, say, ten officers with whom I am in touch if three men retire 
that it not a bad proportion. 
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28662. And whiit ^uarnmee linve Gov^rnmene before they eive a atihtidy or 
a loan t^t theic i»eo|>le W6utd be able to repay that loan if dieir private fanning 
faWd?-—Yon arc tpending Ho mwbh money on the development and expansion 
of Hbe AgrictiUtiral Department. 

2B663. So this money should be written off?—^No, you are spending so much 
money on the expansion of the department and in case of failure the land will 
be there. The money would be invested in. say, implements, wire-fencing* 
bullocks, and the man's house and property would be tliCrc as a guarantee. 

28664. That should be attached by Government?—Yes. 

28666. Another suggestion which you have made is this. You have been 
emphasising that travelling allowances to members of your association should 
be paid and your suggestion is that a small cess of about half an anna per rupee 
on the land revenue should be levied? Could you give me an idea how much 
this half an anna cess in the land revenue would bring in the Central Provinces?— 
If I knew the total collection of land revenue I could work it out. 

28666. In that case I could work it out myself also. What is the total 

land revenue of your Province?—-1 do not know. 

28667. You want all of the cesses to be devoted to the payment of travcUjtig 

allowances, not toward* any agricultural reform?—I did make a rough calculation 

for my tahsil and I came to the conclusion that a cess of half an anna would 
meet that expense; it was a roiigh estimate only. 

28668. Assuming that half an anna were to he levied, would the payment of 
aljowances to members be the best way of spending it for agricultural improve¬ 
ment?- “T think so, because ag'^icultural improvements will best spread in the 
country through the medium of the leading cultivators on the spot, but these 
men arc not taking enough interest and f suggest that we might try this and see 
w'hether it would w'ork or not. 

28669. One more suggestion which you make i.s with reference to veterinary 
treatment. You suggest that in the village'^ malgtr/ais should be trained to use 
certain medicines by the veterinary people. I.s that a workable proposition?— 
That is my opinion, 

28670. What .soil of medicines have you in mind^—Treatment for ordinary 
diseases* that is treatment for wounds, for diarrhaui. even for rinderpest. 

28671. Then you have another suggestion that for purposes of fuel certain 
trees should be planted by cultix «ators, that is to say, if they have 6 acres. 1 
acre should be devoted to the planting of trees. Do you think a cultivator 
having 6 acres would give 1 acre out of that to planting out trees, rice and 
sugarcane being as profilabK* as you have described them to be?--I have also 
said that by using the leaves of those trees as manure and by the use of the 
cattle-dung which will be saved by the introduction of fuel* the outturn will 
be so increased that the cultivator will get more grain from the remaining area 
than he is getting at present. 

28672. Sup posing you yourselt have 30 acres, would you devote 3 oi 4 
acres out of th.nt for planting trees rather than for sugatcane?—That is w’hat I 
wish. I have already started that work becau.se i am at a long distance from 
the forest and I am supposed to bring my supply of firewood from the forest. 
Why should I not have my^ own supply of fuel at hand on the spot? 

28673. How long will these trees take to grow? -They are quick-growing 
trees. I think that in ten years they will be big enough. 

28674. A man has to wait ten years before he can get his fuel from these 
trees. Till then cow-dung has to be vised? After ten years what would be the 
value of the fuel from one acre? How' much would it bring in at the end of 
ten years?-'hi one acre by keeping a spacing of 40 feet some 25 iices will he 
planted: the cultivator will use one or two tiees out of this and plant one or 
iwp. 

28675. The Chairman: You would have a rotation?—Yes. 

28676. When you say 40 feel spacing, are you thinking of a catch crop 
octween the trees?—When they are small a catch crop can be taken. 

28677^ Do you really suggest that the type of plantation best suited for 
providing fuel is that in which trees are planted 40 feet apart?—4.>>nsiderlng the 
sixe of the f^ranja tree 1 think so. I am referring to this particular tree. 
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28678. Mr. Kam&t: You say in this Province tbe peoi)!e do not underetafid 
well sinking and that this work had better be ondertiken by the Agricoltitre! 
Deoertmeot. I do not know how, when wells in this country have been built 
in India for thousands of years, these people do not understand the OTincIpks 
of masonry? That sounds very extraordinary?—We are a most backward 
Province. 

28679. With reference to the Persian wheel from the Punjab, have you 
heard that in Gujarat and Bombav Persian wheels of a certain type are very very 
common? Have you tried them?—I have tried the Punjab Persian wheel whi^jh 
is much better than the Gujarat wheel. I hTave been to the Poona Show and 
seen these Persian wheels. Their cost ranges from Rs. 400 to Ra. 600. '^ey 
are designed for greater depths: the water level seems to be lower in Gujarat 
and Bombay than in the Punjab. 

28680. You are in favour of introducing legislation for the purpose of 
castrating bulls? Have you tested public opinion to sec whether it would be 
against it?—I do not think that the idea of legislation would be repugnant to 
them. 

28681. Have you had any idea, if castration were to be carried on a very 
large scale, how much staff would be necessary?—I think the people should be 
trained in using that implement adopted in this new method of castration. The 
Veterinary Assistant Surgeon or Deputy Superinlendent should not be allowed 
to carry on that work alone. 

28682. The ordinary people you think should be able to use it?—Yes. 

28683. Sir S. M, Chitnavis: Is your iron plough suitable for biasi ?— 

We can only take it up in» transplanted areas. 

28684. And this has been taken up in Chhattisgarh?—No. 

28685. Sir Henry Lawrence: I think you said that malguzars are prepared 
to spend any sum of money in the education of their children?—No, whatever 
they can afford to spend. Everybody aspires to have his children educated 
according to his means. 

28686. Is this an English education that these malguzars give to their 
children or a vernacular education?—In the beginning if is vernacular, but he 
cannot make an estimate in the beginning as to how far he can let his sem go 
in his education. He begins with vernacujar, then he sends him to the midole 
English schools and the high schools and ultimately, if he can afford it, to 
college. 

28687. Sir Ganga Ram: Does he not then aim at becoming a lawyer?— 
He does. 

28688. Sir Henry Lawrence: What do you regard is a reasonable sum to 
spend for the education of a boy from the beginning until he takes his- degree?— 
There must be some education in English and he must rend up to the Matricu¬ 
lation, but I am not in a position to answer that question. 

28689. Sir Ganga Ram: What is the market value of land?—It is sold in 
my part at Rs. 100 per acre on tenancy right. 

28690. It is tenancy land?—^Yes. 

28691, What do you mean by tenancy land? Is it not proprietary land?—^No, 

28692. You buy the tenancy rights for Rs, 100 an acre?—^Yes. 

28693. Whom does the land belong to?—In some cases to the malguzar. 

28694. Did you buy your own land?—Yes, a part of it from the malguzar 
direct and a part of it from the cultivators. 

28695. And your profit, after paying all expenses, is Rs. 200 an acre?—Yes* 
for sugarcane. 

2to 96. You said that about one-third of your land is cultivated willi sngAr- 

cane?—Yes; and Rs. 200 an acre is the guaranteed net profit, if improved 
methods of cultivation are introduced. 

28697. After paying all expenses?—Yes. 

t> ® investment, What pension do yon get now?-- 

ICs* 42-I4-0.** 

286!^. What was the highest pay you were drawing?—Rg, 140* 

Mr. Ramcbaran Lal Dub^y* 
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007 ^ not think of taking ap agriculture fit tho earlier ?-« 

Because 1 did not eome to know about it 

08701 , As an Agricttitural Assistant, did you not know it?-**As soon aa 1 knew 
about it, 1 did not want to serve. 

08700 . In what districts have you served^—In Chhattisgarh and for sometime 
at Jubbttlpore, 

Have you experience of all the districts?—! know the Chhattisgarh 
Oivision* the Northern Circle, and Bhandara and Balaghat districts. 

38704 . Where is your land ?—In the Balaghat district. 

08705 . How can people afford to buy food without money ? What is the crop 
from which you derive a net profit ? Is it sugarcane ?—Yes. The supply of gur is short 
of the demand hete, and it has to be imported from the Bombay Presidency and Madras 
and the United Provinces. 

08706 . And cotton?—The Balaghat district is too rainy for cotton, but I had in 
mind to try the variety ef cotton which is grown in Madras by lift irrigation, 

28707 . You say that food is short of the demand ?—I said in respect of and 

sugar. 

08708 . Is it gfir that is short of the demand, or refined sugar?—There is no 
supply of sugar. 

08709 . You import white sugar?—White sugar and gur, both *, we want white 
sugar as well as gur* 

08710 . You import gut ? —Yes, in large quantities. 

287 x 1 . From where do you import it ?—From the United Provinces, the Bombay 
Presidency and Madras. 

08710 . You cannot make enough gKr for your requirements ?—No j that is why 
the profits are higher, 

98713 . Do you grow wheat for your requirements?—My land ts not suited for 
wheat. 

28714 . Do the people import other food also ?—The cultivators do not import; 
they grow their own rice ; rice is the staple food ; they also grow pulses. 

98715 . They eat something with the ric#* ?—Yes, they eat pulses and they grow 
their own pulses. ^ 

087 x 6 . Do they grow enough of pulses ?—Yes. 

087 x 7 . Are there any pucca wells in this Province ?—The wells for drinking water 
are pucca ; irrigation wells are not pucca^ 

28718 . They arejnowhere pucca ? —No. 

08719 . They do not know how to sink a pucca well ?—No. 

28720 . Do you not ask the Assistants of the Agricultural Department to import 
well-sinkers ?—I am afraid the Agricultural Department will not be able to help me in 
that direction. 

08721 . Why ?—Because they have not got a!well-sinker. 

S 09 . They can import one from the Punjab ?—-1 discussed the question with the 
tural Engineer when he paid a visit to my farm. 1 suggested it to him bat he 
said he was short of funds, and that he could not take up any new work owing to short¬ 
age of funds. 

18703 * There is nowhere a pucca well for irrigation ?—No. 

08704 . Has the Persian wheel that you imported got iron buckets ?—Yes, all Its 
parts are Iroa *, only the frame is wooden though iron framing can also be imported 
but it would add to the cost. 

08705 . The people are quite able to put it in repair, if anything goes wrong with 
It f—It 18 only two y^rs since it was installed, it is working all right; no difficulty 
has arisen so far. 

08706 . Sit Tkcmac Middlctan t You have been serving in most,parts of the 
Province ?—l have experience of this Division, Chhattisgarh;;; I have also ^experience 
of the Balaghat district, and I was in the north o the Province in the jfttbbulpert 
district. 
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^"*trttct!on in agriculture in the Ma|fpar aehiM F-" 

' '\ ' 

you Had seen the advantage Of agriculture in the Province, you 
made up your mind to go in f<.r farming after you retired ’^- Yes. ^ 

28739. You selected a piece of good land P-Yes. 

28730. How iruch land were you able to get P—35 acres. 

others in the department who, If 
k to fake proportionate pens'on, would tise their opportunities of seeing 

<a>-mV.gi that i> jou? 

if !»•»«» hiany. do you think, would avail themselves of an offer of that wrt 

to retire ^ ' ^tn in touch with ten officeis out uf whom at least three would agree 

nnAfkfj^p have another proposal of the same sort. A prominent wiltCiS in 
«.rvinin».n/4 residency made the suggestion f at after agricultural officers had been 
vft/fk* V they should be dismissed and made to go in for farming. What 

Ka kotvs ^ of that sort ?—Tne activities of those trained men Would 

be hampered for nant of money , it would not help them. 

fVsA r Diofits you make in sugarcane. Does the rest of 

nfnfi# P P^y ^‘^’y pi'ofit P You have to acres of sugarcane on which you make a 
prrtn c ®‘'» 10 acres of rice ; o acres have 10 be left falltw for the succeeding 

crop. Sugarcane cannot be grown continuously. 

U t any net profit from thtc nee land ?—I derive very little profit from 

in an employer of labour and I have to pay very high rates for labour ; 

of labour a*rohigt working, and < n account of that the wages 

28736, ^ow many pairs of bullocks do you require for the 35 acres ?—In the 
I keep^^o*paIrs crushing goes on, I keep four pairs, but in the rainy season, 

28737* You can hire them in the busy se.nson I purchase them» as 1 am near 
a cattle market; I sell them at a reduced rate when 1 do not want them. 

38738, Do you lose much in selling P—I do not mind that, because the cost of 
Keeping them is higher than the loss I sustain hy selling them. 

28739, Cane crushing work is very lieavy work and the bullocks nbvicmly 
e cr orate a good deal P—T actu illy suffer on this account; my bullocks deteriorate 
on account of the very hard work they have to do. 

28740. You have taken that into account in estimating your profits from 
sugsrcatie P-Thit was not the case with khaji cane. 

fk*. "^hat part of the Province do you find the best cattle?—In Beraf 

there are good cattle, but I do not thir.k they are bred there. 

28742. Where are they bred ?—In some jungly tract which I do not know, 

28743. And the worst cattle you find here ?—Yes, in this Division. 

your answer, I take it that you have never been in these jungly 
official capacity^breeding cattle?—I have been through those tracts 10 my 

sional^caUle-breeders^** Cattle? What tribes P—They are prdfes* 

do you call them in the Central Provinces? Are they called 
nn^ Tka gowatas ] they ate also men who come from Central India, 

and they arc called inwyViras or 

^ atid Very careful breeders P-Tbey do not 

carry on that work scientifically. 

!• f hat because fodder is getting scarce?—They haven© knowledge as 
to now that work can be improved* 

Ves nientioned that you use sulphate of ammonia for your sugarcane?*** 

Mr. Ramcharan Lal OysEYi 



And yim tillnfk that some at^M should taken to aduftetation 

of manure; have you ever found any adulteration in' a manure like 3 u!{>hate of am- 
inonia?—No* I get my aujrpiies fwm the Government iarm., where it is-tested* I do 
not get it direct from the dealers, and I have suggested in my written answers that 
this ^rpcedute should be followed. 

- 2875** ' How do the cultivators who have not been ii> touch with the Go'^emtnent 
farms get sulphate of ammonia, tf they useitf—They do not use it for other crops 
than sugarcane^ 

28759 Where do the sugarcane cultivators get their supply of sulphate of 
ammonia from ?--*TTbe only S( urce for them is t e farm d6p6t; if they use it they 
must go to the farm and get it. 

^8753* Sif^anga Ram: What price do you pay for sulphate of ammonia ?— 
Rs. 920 per ton. 

287^4. And what do xoii pay fci nitrate of soda -That also is about the 
same price; 1 am not quite sure of it 

.26755- Hoav many hundredweights do y< u put on sugarcane ?—It is on the basis 
of nitrogen content; I apply 150 lbs, of nitrogen to my c.me croi» altogether, out 
of which 50 lbs. is in the shape of ammonium sulphate and 100 lbs. in the shape of 
oil'Cake; it is on the basis of nitrogen content, 

28756. You a I :io use nitrate of soJa?~I use ammonium sulphate because in it 
the unit of nitrogen is available at a cheaperrate than in nitrate of soda 

28757* Thomas Middleton • Do you grow' any green manure crop? on your 
own land ? - 1 wish I could gr iw them. When I was at the Poona Show last>» October, 
I had information that in Madras they green-manure their fields with leaves of trees. 
1 knew it ten years ago, hut I did not know positively which leaves were suitable or 
were used by them* 1 met a big landlord of Madras in the Show% and he told me that 
karanja was mostly used by them, 

98758, You have not grown it yet —No. 

28759, Do you know whether it wants much mois'ure in the soil?—I bad 
planted karnnja trees on the Government farm for shade, and I noticed they were 
quick grow ing trees. 

38760, Do you use karanja cake? It is used f<jr sugarcane, 

28761, SirGanga Rami Do crops grow under its shade? —When the tree is 
full grown it i.s not possible to grow any crops under its shade, but in the beginning 
it is possible. " ® 

98762. Sir Thomas Middloion i Does the karanja tree want deep soi! with 
plenty of water or will it grow on dry land?—It is growing on the roadsides here 
everywhere. 

28763, Mr* Wilts X You said that you recommended the postponement of the 
revenue payments ?—Yes, 


28764. Is that with a view to benefit the marketing of the crop ?—Yes, so that 
they can have more time to di.spose of the crop. 

28765. Is it primarily intended for the benefit of the proprietor of the village or 
the tenants ?-.The tenants* 


2S766. Do you not think it is possible that if the date of payment is postponed- 
the tenant may find difficulty in finding the money to pay ?—Now the tenant is so 
very careful that he will not fail to pay, 

28767, On page 103 of your note you suggest that it is not very advisable that the 
cultivator should handle cash. ** Granting o1 iaccavi loans on the lecommendation of 
the Agricultural Department for seed, manure and implements is working better as the 
cultivator does not handle cash.’’ Does not that suggest that you rather distrust the 
capacity of the cultivator for holding up cash against his requirements P—I do ; he is 
so much pjressed at times that he may spend that money in other directions. 

2S766. You do not think that the postponement of kist will help P—He knows that 
1 j b® he dispossessed of the land j the value of the land is rising; the 

land revenue is Rs. 9 or Rs. 3 per acre and in three years it may go up to Rs, 10, and 
for the sake of Rs. 10 he will not let the land go. • 


28769* Is it a fact th at certain unscrupubus matgusars encourage arrears of rents 
much at possible with a view to getting hold of the land P—Yes : but the tenants 
tPe very caieful now. 
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But do ih« malfuiars eneonri^e trraiirs ?'*-ln mjr ^o malfutor tf 

not a moneylender. He has no money to lead out. 

2877 !• You never had any training In the Revenue Department 

28772 . Do you think it would serve Uny purpose if selected offieers of the Agd- 
cultural Department had a certain training in the Revenue Department In the eaniet 
years of their service ?—I think o 0 ieers of the both departments should interchange. 
Formerly I the Revenue Inspectors were recruited from the agricultural school; that 
system worked very well and those oflicers have been very successful; they have risen 
even to the post ot Extra*Assistant Commissioner. 

28773 . Let me give a concrete suggestion. Supposing the members of the Agrl- 
cultural Department were deputed to work as Assistant Settlement Oflicers for two or 
three years in the earlier oeriod of their service^ do you think that would he a useful 
experience for them ?-*You mean they should work as Assistant Settlement OlScers 
to start with without having experience of lower grades as Revenue Inspectors? 

28774 . After they have had a certain amount of experience in the Agricultural 
Department they could be tried ; but assuming that could be done you think it would 
help them in deal! ng with agricultural problems atterwards ?—Yes ; it would. 

2877 s. The Chaitmanx When did you retire from the service ?—1 retired only 
two years ago, but have been working on my farm for the last four years. 

28776 . Did you retire before the usual period of service ?-*There was some 
defect in my health and as 1 also wanted to work on my farm I took leave before 
retirement. 

« (This concludes the witness’s public evidence.) 
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1^. PtJRUSHOTTAM PRASAD PANDEYA, Malguzar, Baltwir, 

Bllaqnir District. 

Replies to the Questionnaire, 

Qusstiou !♦—‘Research,*-R esellich affecting the welfare of the agriculturists 
and vetetinary research—both are of importance but they must be carried on wHh 
economy, Indian youths from all parts of India should be selected for this work, 

Questjom 8,-‘Agricultural Education.- To induce the masses t^ take special 
interest in cultivation, practical knowledge of producing country vegetables should be 
imparted. Vegetables are scarce in villages and if they are grown properly^ they are 
sure to benefit the cultivators* 

Instruction should be given to the agriculturists on social economy, i.a,, they may 
realise that wasteful expenses on social gathering lead to a great extent to their ruin 
and indebtedness. They may copy the examples of thrifty agricultural classes like 
the Aghariya caste in the Bilaspur and Sambalpor districts. This caste is noted for its 
frugality, sobriety and temperate habits. 

Question 5.—Finance — {a) There must be such societies and farms which might 
advance money and seed to (he needy cultivators without interest. The big landlords 
way be induced to help their brethren by giving them loans on moderate or nominal 
interest, 

( 6 ) Taccavi is good. But the method of realising it is discouraging and appears to 
be very hard. 

Question 6 .— Aoriculturai IndfbtbdNess - {•) Poverty and want are the main 
causes of borrowing. Death or marriage in the family, purchase of cattle, continued 
illness, failure of crhpsi htuse buildiny, these compel a man to borrow money. They 
fail to repay the loan on account of high interest and owing to scanty income 

(b) For loans to agriculturistSi the rate of interest must be fixed by Government. 
They might be very low. Yes, measures should be taken to deal with rural insolvency 
and to apply the Usurious Loans Act. Sometimes villages and hnldirgs are taken by 
the moneylenders and the original owners* families become paupers. Laws should be 
made to save the children < f such unfortunate malguxars and ryots who borrew money 
and do not care to repay it. Some agriculturists are addicted to wine, opium, hemp 
and fall a victim to usurers who lend tt em nu ney on high interest and deprive them of 
their landed propetty, to the luin of their sons and grandsons The Government should 
make laws to see that the sons and fantilies of such foolish creatures may not lose their 
ancestral property, if they manage to pay the actual loans minus all interest. 
Mortgaged landed properties should never lapse to moneylenders and for this laws 
should be so made. 

Question 7 .— Fragmentation of Holdings.— (a) If holdings are in one plot and 
block, the cultivator can do much to increase his income and produce better quality of 
corn. But with the partition among brethers the fragmentation continues in spite of 
tndivtdoa! attempts at consolidation of holdings. 

(b) The ryot class as a rule are against the consolidation of holdings, while the 
malguxar class favours it. But it is of great good to both the classes. 

(c) Yes, legislation to save and safeguard the interest of minors and widows is 
more necessary. Peraons legsll) incapable, do such things as ate ruinous to their 
family and sons* There must be strong restrictions against moneylenders in their way 
of ebbing and entangling needy cultivators. The civil court may he directed always 
to side With the poor and indebted peasantry where their holdings and villages are 
concerned. 

QuBSTiON 8 .—Irrigation.— In the Bilaspur district, especially in the tracts 
transferred from the Sambalpur district, tanks are the only source of irrigation. These 
tanks $at very very old water reservoirs and they were dug out not by the State or the 
'Old Rajas but by malgusara and charitably disposed persons for supply of crinking 
water and for itrlgatlon. In Government villages and in khalsa areas, 00 great trouble 
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Is eipertenced for getting permission to improve or enlarge old tanks or to make new 
tanks by ryots and malguzars. The Deputy Commissioner shows enough sympathy t^nd 
taimmonsense in sihctioning suoh appl^tlons. fkt In 

a superior proprietor or talukde.t^ i| is very difficult to obtain his consent and 
permission The superior proprietor or talukdar will not give his consent unless his 
demands are fulfilled. He is himself unable to improve or construct such tanks^ but he 
will not permit others to do SO unless he' is paid a heavy aum as a private present He 
dr>es raise objections to the granting of sanad or certificate for in^provements effected 
by the ry.(t or inferior proprietor or the malguzar. All such restrictions" should be 
removed and the makers of tanks for irrigation should be given everjr possible 
encouragement by the Government and the tilukdf-rs be instructed to be reasonable and 
Just. 


Question i5.-~Vktekinary.—T he agricultuiists are learning to make use cA the 
veterinary dispensaries but they are far removed from the villages. It is beyond the 
power of villagers to go there or to get assistance just in time* The travelling 
dispensiries also cannot be of f-ervice to the villagers a$ the stock if medicines they 
keep is always not enough. With every there ought to be a small stock of 

medicines to setve in time. The agriculturists might easily get to the Paiwaris and 
can bring niodicine. Patu'ans may be taught easy lessons on “ cattle diseases and 
their treatment *’ «rd there must be an easy literature to help tie lettered people. 
Medicines are not found i i ordinary shops and the stock of medicines in noted centres 
is necessary. Information reaches the veterinary dispensaries too late and the doctor 
sometimes visits a village after the disease has subsided after killing numbers of cattle. 
The doctors consider it as a burden to viMt out-of-lhe-w ly places and sometimes their 
treatment of the people is very harsh The majority of the agriculturists are too poor 
to sj'cnd anything on treatment of cattle without the help or moneylenders or their 
rich brethren. Instead of appoir>|ing a superior Veterinary Officer the strength of 
doctors and subordinate olbcets bhould be imreased in every district and they should 
be sent in large numbers tu villages affected with contagious diseases* 

Question i6.—Ani*mai. Husb.andky. —“The cow is the mother of prosperity” 
is a well knovvn proveib a<'‘i It cont .ins in it the greate.*t truth. India is a land of 
Co/aHhe cow-worshipper’s God, It was a mine cf milk, curd, pure ghi and butter* 
But now there a fati.'ne of unadulterated mdk or ghi even for medicine, The result 
IS that Indian people are getting weaker and weaker and earl^ death and disease a^e 
the result'.. Even in villages, the infants do not get milk in ordinary quantity and the 
mi'k of theit own mothci '» inadequate lo nur.se them propeHy. The number of cows 
is decreasing every year. Under‘he circumstances> breeding farms and dairy farms 
mu.it be cjv i ed fc.r eve'-y group < f 40 or 50 villages all over India. The capitalists 
should be induced to finawce md <’ipport such farms. This is as imi-erafivc as the 
education of the children, 'fhe cows may be of pure Irdian breeds. Government 
ought to take a leading part in breeding and dairy farming as rows and milk are the 
very life and light of agriculture and agriculturists 

Eveiy attempt should be made to reserve pasture lands for the grazing of cattle. 
Gras.s ns a crop should be vfown for the purpose cf grating, because the cattle do 
not get proper amount of tood, 7 'hey are ill-fed and so become lean and thin. The 
pastures kept in villages do not now yield good grass »ud herbs. They have lost 
theii power of producing grass. P'very effort should be made to make them mote 
fertile. 

Qui-.sTh^N 17. -Aoricultukal Industries. —(tf) In the Central Provinces dis* 
tricta, whtre rice is the main crop, an average cultivator spends upon his holding at least 
8 months. In the slack icnson, cuitivatifs do nothing at all or run to factories like 
ihe Tata Iron Works, Kalimati, simply to sacriBce their lives for a dearly bought gain. 
They return home di^ea^ed and in broken health and spread many eotdemies like 
cholera an i ‘'nuiil-pox. If they ran manage to spin at hume, their lives can be 
made happier and they can do good to the country by supplying hand-spun yarn 
fur which there scenjs to be a great demand* 

ti&) Ch Kkra or charka spinning is the <)impiest and most important hpme indusfeirg# 
But the difficulty IS that the people do not get cotton in sufficient quantHyi 4 qk^ep 
their charkas going for months. If every village can produce cotton so us to keep 
the empty liands using charka for ? or 3 months, for the rest ol - tb0 yeat cotfdn 
from ba^ar or iiom Government stores opened for the purpose can bo obtained* 
Every hand Can thus earn at home two to three annas per day. Charka is an unfailing 
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helper for the poor. The w^fch grow eotton and take io charha are much 

hfUer off tha^ those which do eot grpW and use it* The Aghatiya caste of Bilaspur 
ahd Sambalpnr districts may be mentioned here* 

(r) Bee-keeping* rope^making, and lac culture are also good, if they can be 
introduced successfully and can be managed by local men (competent men found 
in the locality where they are started, and not by outsiders or non-local men), 

(d) Yes, there must be such factories in every tract. But they must be controL’ed 
by co-operative banks, 

(A) Learning and capital are the two main things which ran open the eyes of 
the people sunk in ignorance and misery. Every human being wants to live a happy 
and healthy life, wants to see that his house, his village and his motherland should 
be free from diseases and ailments. But he has no means to improve his own 
environment. Prejudice and old practices also prevent him from making any 
reforms* It should be the duty of the Government to see that the masses get 
enlightenment and iiood employment to make their lives happy and healthy. Every 
encouragement must be given to ayutvedic and unani vairiyas and hitkims to serve 
the people in time of need and they should be tinanced to keep useful an i necessary 
drugsfor free distribution to the needy poor. Tanks or wells should be dug up by 
the villagers for drinking purposf^s in places where they are wioted. Pits, watery 
and damp places near the village site should be filled up and improved. 

Question 20.—-Marketing. —No ; there are great defects in the market facilities, 

I refer to the rice market which is the most important of all. The simple village people 
who produce corn and go to sell rice to the Marwaris or other mabajans do not get 
the proper and exact return of their goods. The Marwaris profit in the dealing and 
the village people suffe* in every re.spect. The mode of measurirg is unfair and deceit¬ 
ful. The purchasers or the Marwaris are the masters of the vill.ige bazars The rale 
of rice in a market-centre is 8 seers per rupee while it is selling 6 seers per rupee in 
Nagpur or Bombay. The Marvv.'tri.s refuse to purchase rice in a bazar if the sellers do 
not offer them lO seers or 12 seers per rupee. The sellers have brought rice fiom 10, 12 
or IS miles and they would be unwilling to take backthe heavy loads on their shhulders 
or heads. They are compelled to yield to the wishes of the Marwaris even at great 
losses. Tj save the villagers from such loss, the rate of the main produce in every 
important railway centre must be made known publicly to the people on the morning 
of the bazar day through the agency of village watchmen or police or pafwaris and 
every step should be taktrn to see that no unfair modes are adopted in n easuring. In 
case the Marwaris are not willing to purchase rice or wheat according to the rate 
fixed in noted centres, tie whole stock may be deposited with or purchased by an agent 
appointed by, 01 representatives of, such bodies of experts as the Agricultural District 
Assoc iotion. One of their r> ain duties should be to see that the villa^re produce is sold 
at the highest rate and the producers and not the Marwari middlemen get the profit 
which is due to the producer or village people. In this connection, 1 may mention that 
societies should be formed to safeguard the interest of the village people tv ho sell their 
main agricuituiMl produce in village bazars or in railway station market centres. '! here 
should be purchase societies and societies lor the sale of produce or stock. 

Question 22. — Co-opekation. —Co operation in its true sense is not met with in 
practice. The officials who engineer an i run this department fail to realise that they 
are for the happiness and betterment of the masses or their members. They more or 
less adopt the method of a greedy bania to accunrtulate capital It seeing to be more 
a business concern thrin an encouraging, helping and patriotic institution. The result 
is that many agricullu ists who deal with it go dissatisfied and the re'ult is that their 
feilowmen get too i isci/ur.jged to join the society. The societies funned for sale of 
produce, cattle-breeding, joint farming and purchase soci- ties can bec )me boons to the 
masses if they are conducted in the spirit of real co-operation and patiiotism. 
Consolidation of holdings is of great benefit to the majority of agriculturists. It will 
help thent in improving their land and in freeing them from litigation. 

QuESTiOii 23 .— Generai. Education.— (a) The present system of education 
does not help the agriculturists in any way in bettering their material condition. The 
high school and college students hanker after service and those who have landed 
property never care to improve it nor do they take pains to visit and inspect the work 
of agriculture in their own fields. They are too weak and tender to withstand the 
hardships of an agriculturi-st’s life* Even the boys who attend primary schools for 
a period of 4 or. 5 years begin to hate tbeir fathers* vocation of tiying the ground 
and doing forced and free *' labour as is prevalent in many parts ot India The 
system working at present does not create a taste in the majority of students fo^ 
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labour and hard agricultural work. This work is left entirely to farm servants 
Vrho are unletterrd like the very plough cattle which drive theplougha Indian 
etttdents and graduates return to agriculture when all other efforts to get employment 
have proved fruitless. And even it they take to agriculture, they can never b^me 
better or typical iieldmen. 

Agriculture must form one of the compulsory subjects in colleges, high schools^ 
middle schools and primary schools. In village schootst a great deal of practical work 
of agriculture should be done. 

(i) Night schools may be opened in some villages as a test and the students 
there be made to read certain good moral poems and songs and prayers and to write 
ordinary letters. Other subjects may be taught orally to improve their general 
knowledge ol the world. They may be allowed to do all the household work during 
the day. The course may be for two years only. 

(ii) Compulsory education in rural areas will have to meet with great apathy. 
People consider it as a trouble. But education must be made attractive to the children 
by introducing spinning, caic of cattle, gardening, carpentry, etc. 

(iii) Such boys lapse into complete illiteracy within three or four years. But 
for Tulsi Das’s immoital work “The Ramayan’* their four yearsMabours over the 
“the three R's” would have been fruitless. Travelling libraries of light literature 
ought to be introduced to keep up the learning of such boys. 


Oral Evidence (through an interpreter). 

28777. The ChaUman ; Mr. Purushottam Prasad Pandeya, you have provided the 
Commission with a note of evidence which you desire to put before us. Do )OU wish 
to make any statement at this stage?—1 will reply to whattver questions are asked. 

28778. Is it your experience that there is a good demand tor country vej^etables 
which you mention as a possible source of a new cultivation ? -There is a demand. 

28779. Where does the demand exist ? - In every village. 

28780. For consumption in the v llage ? —Yes. 

28781, Do you yourself cultivate any land ?—Ye'?. 

28782. How much P—200 acres. 

28783. What are your principal crops ?—Rice. 

28784. Any sugar?—Very little. 

28785. Are youi lands irrgated ?— Very li’tie, fron village tanVs. 

20785. Is it your vievv that there is room for an extension of irrigation P—Yes. 

28787. From what source ?—From big tanks as they were constructed in 1899. 

28788. Are there any streams in \our neighj^ourhood which could be dimmed 
for storage ?—No. 

28789, Do you lend money V—No. 

28790. /^re you satisfied with the veterinaiy service in your district?—I get very 
little help ; it is at a distance. 

28791. Are you a member of your District Council P— I am a member of the Local 
Board. 

28792. Does your Local Board control certain veterinary officers P—Yers. 

28793. Do you think that a good arrangement?—The management is all right 
but as they are far off fro n the interior they cannot come in time to the villages where 
they are required. 

28794, How far from your holding is the nearest Veterinary Assistant P ' 90 miles. 

28795, Is your District Board sufficiently in funds to carry out the maintenance 
of the roads in its charge?—No. 

28796. What is the principal demand from the public i for better roads or for 
better education, or what P—First education, next roads. 

28797. Is there a growing demand for education on the part of the cultivator 
proper P—There is no real demand but the demand should be created* 

28798. On what do you found v ourself when on page 126 yon express the view that 
the number of ^ows is decreasing P-They are not looked alter properly; there is 
a dearth of fodder. 

Mk. Purushottam Prasad Pandrya. 
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9 ^ 7 ^. I do not think you understand my qsession. What makes yen think that 
the number of cows U decreaaine at this moment?-"It if my own exferience that in 
the oeighbouringr villages the cultivators who had more cows have now less cows, 

a$8oo. The Rc^ja of PatlakimoJi i What is the reason for the decrease; is it 
because the cultivat rs are encroaching upon the pasture land N-No* they do not take 
proper care of the animals and there is a dearth of fodder. There is some encroach¬ 
ment, and, secondly, those areas which are allotted for the grazing of cattle do not 
grow good grass* 

28801* Thf Chairman I What is the season of fodder shortage in your district ? 

the hot season and in the rainy season. 

28802* Is there any natural grazing available at those periods?*—There is no forest 
for grazing. 

28805, But even if there were grazing available, is it not the case that at certain 
seasons of the year there would be no grass P—Yes. 

2880^. So that increased pasturage is not a complete solution of this problem ?-*• 
Unless there is good grass in the area it wi\l not help. 

28805. Is any attempt made to preserve fodder in the flush season against shortage 
in the dry season ?—There is not enough grass for that season, so that we cannot cut 
and preserve it. 

28806. You have menhone l the possibility of introducing lac culture, rope>making 
and bee-keeping, and you think that it might be an adv.intagc if those industries could 
be introduced successfully and could be managed by local men. Would you object^ to 
their being shifted by help from out.side ?—If these industries are started frr^m outside, 
then the labourers will get employment in those industries but all the profit wi.l go to 
outsiders, which is not n sound policy, H local capital be used, the proBts will go to 
local shareholders who will have more sympathy with their labourers. 

28S07 In dealing with the question of co-operation, you complain that societies 
are managed more in the spint of the greedy bania ’* than in one of helpfulness 
towards ttu* cultivitors. Would you give us an ir?tance of what it is y< u complain of ? 
—Those who are more connected with borrowing should be members of their societies, 
80 that they should have more sympathy with the borrowers. 

28808. Have you knowledge of any society in particular P—I do not know, but 
I think it is possible. In Janjgir, the tahsil headquarters, they have started it, 

28809. Have you suflicient grounds upon which to make the rather serious 
charge that societies are managed in the spirit of tho ^ greedy ** P—I have no 

proof. 

28810, Sir Ganga Ram : Are you a Brahmin P-Yes, 

98811. Have you all your life been a cultivator, or been living on cultivation?— 
1 have neve* done anything. 

28812* Have you any sons or relations engaged in cultivation or are they pursuing 
some other occupations such as law ?- We have got a joint family and all the members 
are engaged in cultivation. 

28813 Sir Thomas Middleton \ With reference to the enlarging of these village 
tanks, you complain of the action of ttlukdars who insist On having a present before 
the tanks are enlarged. Could there be any possible harm done tD the talukdar 
by the enlarging of the tank or is this purely black rail ?—The tilukdar do-snot 
suffer anything ihcicby, but his consent is simply required and for ihat he expects some 
money. 

38814, Then again complaint is made of the action of the veterinary oflicer who 
sometimes treats the people harshly when hs is called to out*of the-way place*. 
Does the veterinary officer gel any fee for bis attendftnee P—He decs not charge any 
fees. 

2S815. Does he, like the talukdar, expect a present P —No. 

28816. You quote a proverb ’‘The cow is the mother of pr: sperity,'' W.uld you 
agree with me if 1 changed the proverb to “ The welWed cow is the mother of pros¬ 
perity ** P—Yci, 

28817. Do people feed their cows proper/y in your district P—Na 
PuRupwniM Prasad Pandeya. 
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'388i8. You s«y India is the land of cow-worshippers ; yet your neighbours do 
not feed their cow«;p As a man of influence in your district, cannot you induce yoor 
tenants to feed their cows P—I do to a certain extent. 

2881How many cows have you yourself got P -Abou t 4 o or 50. 

28820. In what season do these cows calve generally P—In December and January. 

28821. And when do they go dry P—.After 6 or 7 months. 

28822. How are these cows fed during the months when they are dry P—On rice 
straw. 

28833. No grain at all ?—When they are in milk they get grain. 

28824. I am afraid you are not a cow-worshipper : you feed them when they 
are giving milk but when they are dry you give them nothing but bhusa ?—Yes. 

28835. Dr, Hyder x To what is this deterioration of the cattle dueP Their breed 
is deteriorating , their yield is deteriorating. Wha- are the causes of this deterio¬ 
ration P—ins liHciency of fodder and good food. 

28826. Would you like to have the rule of applied here P—What is 

that? 

28837. It is a rule of Hindu law that in no case should the debtor be forced to 
pay more than twice the original principal lent ?—I am not in favour of that for all 
cases, but only in the case of poor tenants. 

28828, Would you like to have the Usurious Loans Act applied here? -Yes. 

28829. Ganga Rami What is the total area of )Our land ?—600 acres* 

28830. And what land revenue do you pay ?—Rs. 432. 

38831. The Raja of Parlakimedi: You suggest on the fiist page of your note that 
the growing of vegetables should be encouraged? Is it your view that it should.be 
a bye-industry?—Yes. 

38833, You complain about the lamindars not maintaining irrigation sources in 
proper condition. Is it not possible for the ryots to go to Government for the redress 
of their giievances P—There are so many tanks that it is not possible for them to repair 
them. 

28833, I am afraid you did not understand me. In my part of the country, if the 
xamindar fails to mamtain the irrigation sources in proper condition, the ryots can 
apply to the Collector to get them repaired to the extent necessary, and after that the 
amount is collected from the ram in dar as part of the Government dues Is not that 
facility prevalent in these pans?—There is no system like that here, 

28834, Sir S* M Chitnavisi Is there no mention made about repairs in the 
record of rights P—According to the record of rights, the ryot* are authorised to make 
an improvement in the village tanks, but the zamindar claims that his consent should 
be taken befnre any improvement is made. 

28835. Tke Raja of Parlakimedi i When he fails to comply with such a request 
what steps ran the ryots take when it is necessary to irrigate iheir fields P—They aic 
not prevented from making use of the water, but if they want to improve the supply the 
zamindar comes in the way unless his consent is taken beforehand, 

28836. You suggest that the moneylender should not have a hold upon the land 
that is to say, he should not be able to proceed against the land to recover his dues. 
Is it your vi^-w that the Impartible Estates Act, which we have in operation in Madrasi 
should be extended to this Province? In Madras there are permanently settled estates 
which the owners cannot mortgage for borrowing money. Do you want that sort Of 
system to be extended here P—I would like to have it here, 

28837# Should it be extended in every case, or would you limit it to people 
having a certain amount of property It should be extended with some limitation. 

f* 

(The witnes, withdrew.) 

Mr. Purushoitam Prasad Pandst*. 
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CPL. H. de L. POLLARD-LOWSLEY, C.M.G., C.I.E., D.S.0., 
Chief Engineer, Irrigation, Central Provinces. 

Note on Irrigation. 

Irrigation in the Central Provinces is required mainly in order to ensure a 
satisfactory outturn from the rice crop. It is also used for cane and gartlen crops and 
to a comv'uratively small extent for rahi crops such as wheat, gram and barley. 

So far as Government irrigation works are concerned, except in tl e case of two 
small works in the Sh«hgarh tract of the Saugcr district, they are now designed 
solely for the irrigation of rice and, though small nreis of other crcps are irrigated 
from certain of these works, it is contemplared i»enjraUy that the irrigation of these 
other crops will cease as the extent of the rice area irrigated devplops up the full 
capacity of the works. In a few cases, where v is known that it will never be possible 
to use the foil capacity of a work for the irrigation of r cc the irrigation of other crops 
will be continued. 
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The statement below indicates the extent to which rice is grown and irrigated 
lore important rice growing districts in the Province: - 
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The districts are placed in the order of thtir importance as rice-growing districts. The 
Chhattisgarh Civil Division stands easily first in respect of the total area of rice. 
The figures *in column 9 show, however, that private irrigation bai 4 ly exists in that 
Division. Comnared with the Nagpur Division, the raitfall is somewhat low and 
the neoftssity tor Government irngatloti is greater in the Chhattisgarh Division 
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tktn in any other part of the Province. !t is^ howevefi in the Magpur 
Division that the best rice is grown and most of it is transplanted, wfaile^ In 
Chhattisgarh, though efforts have been made to intioduce transplantation, practically 
no success has been achieved. No success can indeed be expected until holdings have 
been consolidated, and even when this has been done development will be obtained only 
gradually, for the population is somewhat sparse and the cultivators are lazy and 
unenterpn’sinf. 

Private irrigation can hardly be said to exist outside the Nagpur Division and the 
Seoni district of the Jubbulpore Division where the conditionb approximate to those of 
the Nagpur Division. 

3. The figures in the statement in paragraph 2 shov* that when the Government 
w»orks now under coi struction are completed and fully developed, the percentage of the 
area of rice irrigated will be highest in the districts of the Nngpur Division, as it is at 
present. In the Chhatuajiarh Division, where irrij^ation i? most v>anted to secure the 
rice crop, a c. nsiderable advance will have been made, but in all these districts of the 
Division the percentage of the area of rice irrigated will b* c^ n-»iderab)y below that of 
the districts ot the Nagpur Division, On tiie&e figuies there is astrtng case for the 
construction of further Governn ert w.^rks in Chhattisgarh and rspecrdly in the Bilaspur 
district, wheie the con^itruction of Urge irrigation work* was commenced only in 19:0 
and no large works have yet come into operation. Four small work*, which were 
cosntructed in the district, have all developed satisfact »rily. 

There is no donbt that more w. rks are requiied in Ihe Raipur district but 
pending th; satisfactory c'evelopment of iiri ation lion the Mahanadi Canal, it is not 
possible to justify the ir construction, in Drug also furti er new vv<.i‘l<s are required, but it 
18 desirable to deter making definite proposals for such works until the present period of 
the agreements on th^ Tandula Canal has expired and experience \s paii ed of the readi¬ 
ness with which agreements are renewed. Incidentilly it may be mentioned that the 
Tandula Canal and it* distributaries are being remodeded and this work will occupy 
most of the local labour that is available during the next few years, 

In the Nagpur DIvisi./r, exj>erience has shown that wheie water is made available 
all the dry rice and rruch of the wet rke that is commanded rea dily enter into agree¬ 
ments. Local officers anticipate when the present period of agreement expires, that 
these agreements will generally be renewed without delay. But expansion of the rice area 
has been slow, especially in the Chanda district, owng to shortage of population. 
There is, I copsidcr, a good case for the constru<'t>un of new works both in Bhandara 
and Balagbat, but not in Chanda where vu new works shou’d be undertaken until satisfac¬ 
tory development is secured undei those already complited. Thib development can 
be secured quickly only by colcnisation, a matter which is uudei con si derat. on. 

In the distjicts of |ubbulpore and Damoh, though moderate success has been 
achieved in the development of cer ain works, it cannot be said generally that the 
irrigation of rice is appreciated. Much of the soil in the area whore rice is grown is 
light and, without manure, it is foui^d that it become-, exhausted and that after a time 
the irrigated crops are not appreciably bcttei than the unirrigaled crops. There is 
no transplantation in these districts, but mychowa is practised. Until the manure 
question has been solved, I <lu not recommend the construction of further works in the 
Jubbulpore and Damoh districts. 

In the Seoni district? two Government works only have b";en constructed, one of 
which only came into operation this year. The c.mditi ms of rainfall were such that 
very little irrigation was necessary and no agreements were obtained under this work. 
Until fuither experience has been gained of V e extent to which cultivators will use 
Government irrigation in this d.strict, it would not be a Ivisable to start any new 
works, but the conditions being approximately the same as in the neighbouring district 
of Balaghat, where G »veriiment irrigation is appr«^clnted and freely taken, there seems 
to be little doubt that the same results will be obtained in Seoni, If this is found to 
be so, I consider that farther Government works should be constructed m this dist^ct^ 

4. I consider then that new irrigation schemes should be constructed in the 
following districts: — 

(1) Bilaspur. I (4) Bhandara. 

,(2) Drug. j (5) B.»lagbat* * 

(3) Kaipur, | • (6) Seoni. 

lo Bhandara and Balaghat, there is no necessity to delay the construction of new 
works. In Bilaspur» it is undesirable to start any new work for two or three years 

Cot. H. de L. Foixaro-Lowslet. 
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nrheo tha constraetion of tlia Ifaaiatl |>ro)act will have been further advanced. 
IB/ that time too lomc information will be available in regard to development under 
W ICharung Reaervoir. and the position under the Mahanadi Canal in the adjoining 
dlatrict of Raipur should be more clear than it i^ at apresent In the other districtsi 
it must be shown that, tinder the schemes that have already been ronstructed, the 
results are such as to justify the construction of new works before any new works are 
undertaken. It is imposjihle to say with certainty how long it will be before a definite 
decision can be made, for the readiness of .the cultivators to enter into agr^ments 
depends almost entirely on the extent to which the rainfall fails, and this cannot be 
forecasted. Seeing that the last three years have been years of good iainfaU, it is not 
unreasonable to expect a bad year befoie lonj and there is little doubt that, on the 
occurrence of a bad year, agreements will be secured on a large scale and this will 
justify the construction of new works. 

5* The main obstacles to the extension of Government irrigation in the Province 

are— 


{ft) The high cost of works due to the necessity of providing storage and the 
difficult nature of the country that has to be traversed by the canals. 

{b) The uncertainty of income due to the variations in rainfall which are such 
that, though irrigation is frequently necessary for the production of 
u reasonably good crop, there are years in which a fair crop can be 
obtained without irrigation. The cultivator is not unnaturally averse to 
paying for water when he may not require it. The agreement system 
has been introduced to meet this difficulty and to a large extent it has met 
it, but at piesent dehty must be expected in obtaining lenewaU of 
agreements if, in the year in which they expire, tlte rainfall is favourable. 
1 hj5 adversely affects the income from works* 

(c) The high cost of maintenance due to the fact that irrigation is confined 
almost entirely to the M/rri/season and there is piacticaily no irrigation 
in the rabb season. Works are also scattered over large areas and 
inspection is difficuU. 

{( 1 ) The difficulty of obtaining watercourses. It appears that, unless water¬ 
courses are constructed by Government at their own expense, they 
will never be made on any reasonable scale. 

(e) The inelTiciency of the cultivators, especially m Chhattisgarh. If a higher 
cia^s of cultivation could be secured and if transplanted rice could be 
introduced largely to replace broadcasted rice, the cultivators would 
secure higher profits and a higher rate might be charged. Further, with 
more efficient cultiva.ion, less water Would be used, a higher duty 
could be adopted and, in many cases, a larger area of irrigation could 
be effected. As already stated, it cannot be expected that trans- 
plantation will be introduced on any scale in Chh ittisgarb until holdings 
have been consolidated and, though this matter is being taken up, 
it will be tome years before consolidation can be effected. Irrigation 
is tar more popular and satisfactory in the more advar.ced rice tracts 
of Balaghat and Bhandara than in the more backward areas of 
Chhattisg&rh. Thus under the Wainganga Canal in Balaghat, with 
one exception, every village that is commanded has entered into an 
agreement and it is expected that most of these agreements will 
be renewed jreadily when they expire In Chhattisgarh, though 
satisfactory results have been secured under the Tandula Canal 
in the Drug district, the results un ’er the Mahanadi Canal are 
not nendy so satisfactiry and considerable delay has occurred in 
the reuew. I of most of the agieements that have expired. 

{/) Shortai>e pf manure. In linht soil areas in the north of the Province 
and in the Chhattisgarh Division, the shortage is most serious and has 
a most detrimental effect on development. In some cases, cultivators 
may refuse to renew agreements owing to their not being satisfied 
with the outturn of their crops, 

(g) Tne case for the construction of irrigation schemes as protective works 
is not so strong now as when the policy of constructing these works 
Was fir^t introduced. The cultivators are now better able to withstand 
the effects of a year of bad rainfall than was the case oo^jo years ago. 

Cot, H. de L. Pollard-Lowslsy. 
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Oral Evidence. 

^$838* The Ckuirman \ Col. PuHard-Lowsley, you ar© Chief Engineer (nr 
Irrigationin the Centra) Provinces f — Yes. 

28839. You have given the Commission a note of the evidence which you wish 
to ^et before us. Do you want to sufiplement it by any statement at this stage f*-Nfo« 

28840. Would you, at the outset, tell us whit yoor staff consists of?*-We have 
three circles# each in ch.irge of a Superintending Engineer, and eich of these circles 
has three >iivisi 8 n 9 ; the divisions have generally from three to four S'lb-divisions, and 
the sub«diviirions are divided into sections. 

28841. You have provided us with various documents that have been put before 
the Commission with'in account of the existing schemes* Whit do you say about 
the eni« iency of the existing schemes ?—On the whole, I think they are efEcient, that 
is to say, they can do, on the whole, pretty well what they were intended to do. Of 
course, some of them do not do what they were intended to do, because we did not 
know enough about the extent to which water was required when they were investigated. 

I have given you a figure of qoo,Ooo acres is the area of irrigation that is likely to 
be done b> these schemes when they are fully developed, but I should think that it one 
went into the de ails and omitted the area of wheat irrigation which was at one time 
proposed, one would probab'y find that the schemes were originally designed to do 
perhaps 1,100,000 or 1,200,000 acres, or something of that kind ; that is to say, they 
are not as efficient as was originally expected ; they cinnot do the area they were 
origmally intended to do, but they can do a very fair proportion of it. 

28842. When these schemes were devised, was it assumed that the crop systems 
in vogue before the schemes came in would be persHted in by the cultivator ?—Yes ; 

I should say generally it was assumed that there would be no change, though there 
would be an expansion of the rice area ; we did not expect any general change. 

28S43. f’l'® scheme here, the canal wh eh I see 'traversing the country¬ 

side, is part of the Mahanadi system ?—Yes. 

28844. Is the main canal there cap.»ble of carrying all the water which the 
cultivators would be prepared to take for rice cultivation It will carry a great deal 
more than they are at present prepared to take, 

28845. Was it one idea of the schemes to encourage the growing of wheat ?— 
Originaliy it was. 

28846. Hasthat mi.siion been fulfilled ? — No, it has fallen through entirely ; we 
do not expect any wheat iirigntion w.^rth n.entioning, 

28847. comes it that that particular object ha* failed P—We do not expect 

any wheat irrigation anywhere in the Central Provinces. We now know that in the 
Central Provinces, except in the Shahgarh tract, which I haVc mentioned, and to 
some extent in jubbulpore, we shall not get wheat irrigation as a general rule. 
Occasionally, when we get a bad season and there is a small a nount of ram in the cold 
weather, we get a small area of wheat inigation, but it is oegUgible. 

vf'S tS. If you were to start the Mahanadi scheme again with a clean bookj would 
y‘ u mi’uo the main canal of the sime size P —1 should not m-.ke it any bigger, because 
with tlu- supplies available, it would not be advisable to m»ke it any bigger. I should 
probably make it very much the same size, but 1 might not make it to <»ommand such 
an extended area as it does, because we cannot irrigate the whole of the rice in the 
area commanded. 

28849, Is it your policy to irrigate as much as possible, or to have wat^r in 
reserve in order to be able to save as much as possible ?—Our policy is to irrigate to 
the full extent of each scheme. We do not hold up the water, that is, we do not 
calculate on holding up the water from one year to another. That, you will find the 
Irrigation Commission said, was wasteful and should not be done and we never count 
upon it. 

28S50. Are all these schemes, in the technical sense, protective or productive?— 
There were only three schemes sanctioned as productive, but so far aa I can see none 
will be produc|ive. They used to be called protective, but tney are now called Uapro* 
dttCtiVe. 
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i805^4 Wh»t are tht^,tlire 94 ^n»ductiytt scheme# ?^Th 0 Meheesdi Canal, the 
Welngaega Ckeal« and a taak caU^ the AsoIa-Mendhe> Tank Ih Chae4a.i Two of them 
Have Seen relegated to the ueprc^ucttVe lUt; the Mahanadi echeme has just been 
relegated to the unproductive Ust» and the Aeola-Mendha Tank was relegated to that 
list some years ago. We still have the Wainganga scheme on the productive list> but 
we are sending up a completion report now and I expect it will also be relegated to 
the unproductive list, in fact it must be. 

26852. Prdf. GanguUei What is your partly protective system?—We do not 
guarantee to give the people all the water they want in the worst year that can 
possibly occur. The Irrigation Commission said that it was inadvisable to do that; 
they did not recommend it. The works were started with that idea, but we soon found 
put that hnancially it was impossible; in other ways also it is undesirable, because it 
involves holding up water in ordinary years in order to save crops perhaps once in 
thirty years# which we should not be able to do if we used the water ordinarily for a 
larger area. 

28853. Chairman : You have given an account of the schemes that have 
been formulated ?—Yea. 

28854. Are they productive in nature P—N o. 

28855. All unproductive ?—Yes, 

2SB56. So that, you have here no productive scheme?—We have no productive 
schenaes. 1 think in this Province it is ^>ractically impossible that we should construct 
schemes that can be classed as productive. 

28857. Is that because of the difficulty and expense of storage in relation to the 
land commanded by the water available?—It is partly that, and partly it is due to the 
fact tha: the demand for irrigation is not such that we can charge the rates which can 
be charged in a country where th« demand is constant. 

28858. So that it is a much more difficult problem than in the Punjab ?—It is in 
my opinion much more difficult than in any other part of India. 

SS859. On the question of minor irrigatian schemes, by which 1 mean the 
damming of small streams, the ccnstruction of small tanks, and the digging of wells, 
levelling and so on, doe> all that come within your responsibility?—We have put up 
a good many smai) tanks of under 50 miilion c. ft. capacity, but we h.ive done nothing 
on wells. We have assisted the cultivators to a certain extent in improving their 
tanks and we have done work on held embankments on a small scale. 

28860. Have you any subordinates on this work whole-time? —No. 

28861. Do you think it might be well to have them?—No; I do not think so ; 
I think it is more a job for the people to do themselves. If they want advice and 
assistance with regard to the investigation of anything of the kind we can do it for 
them. 

2B862. Do not these matters require a certain amount of pushing in a country 
of this sort ?—A great deal. 

2S863. Who do you suggest should provide that?—The revenue officers. The 
Deputy Commissioner has far more influence with the cultivators than we have, and 
1 think he could push that better than we can. 

2S864. You do not suggest the creation of a small whole-time staff to investigate 
and demonstrate?—We found that it was not satisfactory when we took up the 
improvement of small tanks. Good progress cannot be secured unless the owner of 
the work takes an interest 10 it. 

28865. So much with regard to your views on the administrative side. What 
a^ut your opinion as to the scope for the creation of these minor works ? Do you 
thiok there is much field for them ?—When we were investigating the grants-in-aid 
tanks we looked into it* I was then in the Nagpur Division dealing with the 
Bhendaraand Balaghat districts and we found it extremely difficult to find works 
which were worth while taking up* We wanted works of a certain si*e. There was 
difficulty in finding works of 10 million c. ft. capacity or thereabouts; But if we want 
much smaller works# say# i or 2 million c,ft. capaeityi they can be found. 
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^8866. la it your opinion t>uil frort^ the cultivutdr'o pofet Of view there it lOoeh 
opportunity for either the individual cultivator or for i^rovpH of cuHivalore to underlalii 
these works on their own behalf? I think there ie much scope for work oU IlHIt 
basts ?—It is difficult to say; but I should imagine there is good deal of twsopefor it lit 
the rice areas. 

28867. Is it your opinion that there has been an exhaustive dioUiry into the 
possibility of it?—There has not been a methodical survey. There has oeen a certain 
amount of investigation in connection with famine relief tvorka but that was done 
a very long time ago and I do not know much about it. 

28S68. It is for that purpose that I suggested to you that you might set up a small 
. whole-time staff for that type of work. If such staff were to ve set up, do yoti think It 
suitable that your department should have surveillance over it? Yes j as far as 
investigation goes I thic k we should do it. 

28869. Now to turn to another aspect of the same question, do you think there 
has been a sufficient survey in this Province with a view to discovering vhat subsoil 
water may be available for digging wrlls?—As far as I know there has been no 
extensive survey, but it is well known that in the Central Provinces the water Itvel is 
low and I cannot say that one is going to do much on wells 

28870. Aie you satisfied yourself that your own information is sufficiently well 
founded to justly you in laying aside the possibility of developing well irrigation in 
certain areas? Or would you like to have a further survey ?--l do not think further 
survey is necessary ; I think the only place where wells can reasonably be adopted is 
in the beds of rivers. 

28871. Wc heard to-day from a witness that he had found water at less than 
20 feet and was getting very satisfactory re*ults out of a bullock lift, so that, in that 
district at least, there appears to be available a supply of water sufficiently near the 
surface ?—That is perhaps in a rivet bed ; that is the sOrt of area where we get 
shallow wells, 

98872. Limiting the problem to the areas close to river beds, do you not think 
that your department should be in a position to give advice to cultivators,*and possibly 
technical assistance in digging wells?—It is a very simple thing, I do not think 
essistance is required for digging wells in river beds. 

28873. The witness in question had apparently a great deal of trouble with his 
well; he "found it necessary to re-dig it apparently every season ? —It is possibly 
because it was in a river bed. 

28874. Have you any staff available to give advice in the construct’On of j^ucca 
wells?—We have no staff fer the purpose, but if we found it necessary we could 
always engage temporary staff. 

28875. What about your touch with the Agricultural Department; are you 
satisfied with it ?—Quite. 

28876. Do you often meet the Director of Agriculture ?—Not in conferences 4 
we meet frequently otherwise, 

38877. Irrigation srhetnes have iheir agricultural aspect, have they not ?—Yes, 

In fact we are up against big agiitultural problems j that is one of the main troubles In 
the Mahanadi area. 

2887S. Would you develop that idea a little ?—The type of agricultural labourer 
is very poor and the type of agriculture is equally poor ; they do not grow trausplaipted 
rice and they cannot be expected to giow trinsphinted rice until they are In a position 
to do 90 ; they cannot do it until they consolidate their holdings. They burn all their 
manure ; they grow light rice and many of them have large areas in which they do not 
personally take any interest. The whole position is most unsatisfactory j it ts vei^ 
difficult to make irrigation successful in this part of the world. 

j 2$8;9. Do you mean to say that these conditions taken t^ether mean that the 
cultivator^ are not in a position to take advantage of water?—^Evaetly, yea; tbtiy db 
not get sufficient profit out of their land to pay an adequate rate. 
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. of tbft finetbo^ of e|liAr|lng (fbo amount of th© charge 

ia our term* pf roler^nceJi "have you found thia contract method satisfactory ? 

^1 thipk it ia the oply possible method ; I canebt see any alternative. 

o$89it 4 re you familiar with the method employed in certain productive schemes 
ip oertaiq part? of India according to wh/ch the charge is attached not to the crop 
hut to |he land itself ?-Yes; they have it in Madras too, 

fi88$a» What di you think of that scheme?—I think it is inappropriate in a place 
ilke this. It involves the coraputsory levy of irrigation rates, and, I think, that would 
be most unpopular. It is unfair to levy a compulsory rate when you do not give a 
l^oaranteed supply, I take it, in their case, they do give practically a guaranteed 
supply, hut we cannot. 

^8883, Would you agree that there are many problems connected with irrigation, 
and agriculture under irrigation, which still require to be solved P-^Innumerable 
problems,lyes. 

a888i^. Would you like to see, under the Government of India, an irrigation 
research station established which might deal with the more fundamental of these 
problems ?-1 dare say it would be useful; but I think really it is a matter that one 
has to deal with very much m »re locally. The problems here are bcal problems, and 
1 do not think you can call them alMndia problems, and if we leave them to an 
alMndia organisation I think we are liable to be overlooked. I would rather leave 
them to local organi5atiwins. 

288S5. You do not think that problems of wastage, problems of water-logging, 
problems of alkaline land and other basic problems cf that sort, could be dealt with by 
such an orgtnisation^—But we are not concerned with most of those; we are not 
concerned with alkaline land, nor with water dogging. 

28886. What are your problems bere?—The main problem is improvement 
of the cultivation. Wh^re we have got good cultivation we have no difficulty; we use 
our schemes to the full extent; but where we have bad cultivation we have difficulty; 
we have got to improve the agricultuic before we develop our schemes. 

38887. Are you satisfied that there has been no deterioration of the land 
irrigated?~In certain cases there has been deterioration. 

2SS8S. How do you account for it?—People apply water and do not apply 
manure and they cannot expect improved crops. 

38889. Are you satisfied that the manurial problems of irrigated land are under- 
Utood?-»They are not solved] I do not know whether they are understood. 

28890, Do you agree that that is a field in which a central research organisation 
might be useful?—Very likely. 

38891. Would you give us, in a rather more detailed manner than you have 
provided in your notes, an account of t he contract system in vogue in the Province?-^ 
Under what we call the agreement system the occupiers of 80 per cent (this system is 
Ipracticiliv only applied to rice cultivation) of the rice area in the village which is 
commanded by an irrigation scheme have to enter into an agreement before that 
agreement can be made binding. If we get the occupiers of 80 per cent of the area 
to agree, then we make it binding on the village; that is under the law. la return for 
that we give the village favourable rates for irrigation. The rates we charge them are 
possibly a little more than half the rates they would have to pay if thvy took irriga 
tion spasniodically and we also give favoumble terms of remission. The terms 01 
remissnm are that if it is an 8*anna crop or less they get half remission .»nd if it is 5 
annas or less they get full remission. They get certain advantages and Government 
gflUa ^evtain advantages We hiye an gsiured income; they have not an assured 
supply, but we undertake to supply water whenever they want it to the extent we can, 
and we do not enter into an agreement with a larger area than w6 can provide for. 

Tim P0fldkimtMi Do you enter into tl^e agreement directly or 

thffongh the Golkctoror the Deputy Commissioner?—It is done by the Irrigation 
Department. 

lethftto be confirmed by Deputy Commissioner * at all?—No; he 
does deal With It at all. 
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tf$894. At whftt periods do ydu rates t-^Agr^meikt rates ate fixed lor a 
period ol ten years; certain rates are fixed and the people know what those rates are 
when they come into the agreement* I do not mean that we fix one rate lor the 
ten year period ; we fix a scale of rates which rises to its maximum in the period 
of ten years. Other rat^^j are reconsidered every year; that is .to say, the locat i^iga- 
tion officers send up any proposals they wish to make each year for revtsiofi, and then 
the matter is considered* All rates, of course, are fixed by the Local Government. 

2^S* Is the revision done by the Irrigation Department It is done fn the 
Irrigation Department by the Member ? I should put it np to the Member and he 
would pass orders on it. But we have a new scheme ; we are getting Out an Irriga¬ 
tion Bill for the Central Provinces. Under that Bill we propose to nave a Board ol 
the Legislative Council which will consider and make suggestions to the Local 
Government on all proposals for rates. That places the matter within the purview of 
the Legislative Council; they were very anxious to have it so. Prevision for this 
is included in the Bill, but the Bill has yet to become an Act; I do not know how long 
that will take. 

28896. Does the Irrigation Bill permit private bodies to construct such schemes, 
enter into contracts in respect of area and rent, and make contracts with the 
ryots P^As far as I know, there is nothing to prevent them doing so and it is done; 
but I should not like to say anything about it authoritatively ; I know it is done; 
malguzars charge their cultivators rates in certain cases. 1 do not know anything 
about written agreements; I have not heard of any ; there may be some. 

28897. It is a thing to encourage, is it notP—If it is applied properly; if the 
malguzar will maintain his tank and issue water to his cultivators, I do not see any 
reason why he should not charge for it. 

28898. So long as it is not prejudicial to people further doWnP—Vou mean 
further down under his tank P 

28899. No, separate property altogether. I do not Know a hat the position is 
here, but in the Madras Presidency if there is a river bed in a zamindar's property it 
is his, and he can construct a scheme to irrigate his lands as long as it is not pre¬ 
judicial to people further down : that is to say, people who are outside that zamindari. 
Is there the same thing here P*—You are getting on to the question of riparian rights, 
and I am not competent to express any opinion on that matter; I do not know. 

28900. How are the irrigation rates fixed P —1 think, as a general principle, you 
can say they are fixed at the highest rate which we think we can reasonaoiy take from 
the cultivator and expect him to pay. 

28901. Is it according to the crop he raises P—Yes, different rates are fixed for 
different crops. 

a8902. Is the annual or biennial silt clearance in irrigation channels done entirely 
by the department or do you receive any co-operation from the cultivators under 
It p—What is done is done entirely by the department, but we do not deal with silt in 
the Central Provinces ; we are lucky in that respect. There is only one canal where 
we get any silt. Most of our schemes are tank schemes and it •$ impossible to get silt 
in tank schemes ; we are not troubled with the question of silt We do all our annual 
repairs ourselves; we do not get assistance from the cultivators. 

28903. Do you ever try to enlist their sympathies for that P—No, we do not; I 
should think they would object very strongly; we have never even thought of it. 

38904. jpfo/. Oangulee: You told us that you were in touch With the AgricuN 
tural Department P—Yes. 

28905. You realise that the extension of irrigation it often held back by tite 
agriculttual situation P—Certainly. 

38906. Have any specific problems been suggested to your mind which you would 
have liked the Agricultural Department to tackle P—There are a great many pfoblems; 
one, for instance, is the question of manure; that is a problem which they have been 
tackling. It is especially necessary to tackle it in the north of the Province where they 
say the outturn 01 rice instead of improving is deteriorating, and we can do nothing 
without some suitable manure. They proposed sann hemp, but we find that ranw hemp 
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witliottt Irttgfttion Wore the rsies. en^ Wey of the wovkt in the north 
*r# eeeh thnt ynn ennnot count ou |>rovidtfi0 Irrigation before the raiii«| to that we want 
iomething eite. There are U>ts of problems. 

aSpoy. These problems, which you state here, were suggested by yoo to the 
Agricultural Department P—We suggest them as they arise, yes, 

s8oo8. Is there any problem in donoection with soil: for instance, the effect on 
the tifih of soil, or deterioration of soil, due to irrigation P—The only problem 
concerninf the deterioration of soil due to irrigation is the question of outturn without 
manure; thf^t is the only problem we have of that kind. 

28^09. In order to obtain the full benefit from irrigation, you think consolidation 
of holdings is very necessary P—I think it is essential in this area of Chhattisgarh. 

28910. Would you advocate legislative measures P-^J think they are essential, 
yoo cannot do with'^ut them. 

28911. Your experience leads you to think you must have legislative measures P— 
Yes ; I do not see how yoo can consolidate without legislative nreasures. 

38912. On page 13a of your note you refer to a colonisatiwn scheme; you say, 
“This development can be secured quickly only by colonisation, a matter which is under 
consideration What is this area P—In Chandi, south of Nagpur, 

28013. Am I to understand ih&t you have got a definite colonisation scheme 
before Government P—No, we have not got a definite colonisation scheme; we have 
got proposals which are now being discussed; 1 recently sent them to the Deputy 

Commissioner there and he is considering them and will no doubt make further 
proposals. We have no definite scheme which we have introduced. We are consider¬ 
ing the introduction of a scheme, 

26914. You feel that such colonisation would help the extension of irrigation P— 
If we can get the colonists, there are large areas of ryotwari land ; we can put the 
colonists on the ryotwari land and get that developed. At present it is urtcuhivated; 
they will cultivate this land and we hope in time that some of them will spread into 
the malguxari '-reas ; the population is insufficient 

28915. And that area which now is uncultivated could be cultivated ?—Yes; we 
are only dealing with areas under irrigation works. 

389x6. Could you kindly give the Commission the main outlines cfyour pro¬ 
posals P—The main outline IS 6r«»t to find an area where there are cultivators who 
are accustomed to growing rice and who have not enough land lo meet their require¬ 
ments. It has been suggested that the Kistna district in Madras is a suitable 
area. We have made no enquiries in Madras about that so f?ir. The cultivators 
there, I am sure, are accustomed to very good iirtgation and they have silt. The 
conditions in Chanda are very diffirent from what they aie accustomed to; we 
cannot yet say whether they Mill be suitable, so that we cannot say wh^re we are 
going to get our cultivators from. When we have done that, some, utany rate, cf 
them might come and lotk at the lard; if they approve of it they will be given 
certain concessions. One idea which has not yet been approved, is ihat they 
sbOYdd get rights c£ transfer ; they wdll be told in advance that they will get rights 
of transfer; those rights will actually be given to them, but they will be told that 
the rights will not be confirmed until they bring under cultivation certain definite 
portions of the area they are piven. Wells wdl be constructed for them, and there 
will be various minor concessions of that kind ; we should do what we could to make 
them contfiited. 

28917. Can you give us any idea of the area that you might colonise in that 
way P*—Not less than 20,000 acres under irrigation works in that district. 

28918. This morning a witness told us that irrigation is not popular; haveycu 
heard such views think you will always hear such views in certain areas; you 
cannot say It is net popular generally, but you can say there are areas in which it 
is rtfpreaented to be unpopular, possibly with a view to getting further concessions, 
or possibly because there n>ay have been a failure, at seme time which the peo^e 
have not yet forgotten. I would not say that generally hrigation Is unpopular; 
but to get a proper id fa of that you should make enauiries iu areas where there is 
no irrigation and which are contiguous to areas where there is satisfactory irrigation. 
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II you make enquiries on these linoi, voti will gfenerally find tJ»at tHe peewit 
have not ^ot irrigation would very mooh like to kave it* If you ask the people wto 
have already got it, they have nothing to gain by saying they like it: they hafe 
something to lose, because you might put the rate up. so that you cannot expect 
them to be enthusiastic 

28919. ^rea under irrigation extending, decreasing or remaining 

stationary P—All our irrigation is done under agreement j if agreements expire in a 
good year the cultivators will not renew them, and at present our area of irr|galon is 
decreasing as we have had a sequence of three good years. 

28920. Why P-Because this is a Province In which crops Can be grown without 
irrigation ^ if a man hnds in the year in whtrh hts irrigation agreement expires that 
he is going to get a moderate crop without irrigation, why should he hind hisssdf for 
ten years to pay an irrigat on rate when he can postpone it to the next year or the 
year after when he may get a bad year of rainfall. 

28921. Even if he had bumper crops under irrigation P—There is always that 
temptation ; you see we have got t > get the occupiers of 8o per cent of the area to 
agree in order to get an ngreement, and a few big holders standing out prevents us 
from getting that agreement. 

28933. Is irrigation a Transletred subject in the Central Provinces P—It is a 
Reserved subject. 

28923. How long will i‘ lake to complete the irrigation projects now under 
contemplation by the Government We have a programme of fourteen years which 
will expire in about ten years hence; as a matter of fact, we shall not complete 
them all by then 1 there would be a certain amount of work t? be done, but the 
major portion of the work will be done in ab mt ten or twelve years. 

,23924. Which irrigation officers come in direct contact with the cultivators P— 
Of course, all irrigation officers are supposed to come into direct contact with the 
cuitivators, and th^e lower down you get the more contact there is. 

26923. You do not come in direct c ntact with the cultivators P—I ?ee cultiva* 
tors and I talk to them when I do see them, but I am not normally in direct contact 
with them. 

28926. Are the men who come in contact with the cultivators sufficitntly in¬ 
formed about the agricultural problems of the Province : these revenue collectors 
and so on ?—The Canal Deputy Collectors are revenue officers asarule ; we can appoint 
either revenue officers or Public Works officers as Canal Deputy Collectors, but we 
think it politic as a rule to have revenue officers because it brings the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment into irrigation, which is desirable ; they then see our point of view and they 
are not only useful as Canal Deputy Collectors, but they ars usefdl afterwards. 

28927. Are your subordinate officers sufficiently well informed about the agri¬ 
cultural probl?rns of the Province ?—They have no agricultural training; they have 
only got the knowledge they pick up. If you ask me whether they get any knowledge 
of the agricultural problems of the Province, I should siy “No”, because they have cw 
chance of learning it; they are concerned with a particulsr area, and they are probably 
conversant with the problems of their own areas. 

289^*8. They could be'utilised to create a dema nd for irrigation?—Certainly, 4 
is one cf their jobs to go round and talk to the pec pie ; they are all supposed to do 
that. 

28929. Do you think some sort of short course in Nagpur would be desirablo 
for these men P—-No, I do not think it would do much good- 

28930. So that they would view the problem from the right perspeetive P—No* 

1 do not think there is any need for that, 

2B931. Mr, Cal^oiri \ Ycu have said that the (first main obstacle to lrtigaU,on is the 
high cost of works P—Yes. 

28933. Could you give just a rough idea of the co«t per acre irrigated P—I have 
given a figure in a note* on the Indian Irrigation Commission's Report os to the 
extent to which we hwe carried out their recommendations ; the iignre there woflred 
opt at Es. 75 an acre } that is assuming full development, 

• Not printed, 
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Wb^l d6 tbe obftTgts to| {i»tore«t| and tannins: 

ehnrfas per acre irrigated P-^We hope te do thd malotetoince and ranniog etpenm 
it Ra^ i per acre; we have not got to it yet; our average at present is something 
fSlte Rf»>8-0. 

i8p:$4. You have got to add on to that intereat chaarrtos P-Yes, Interest charges 
ate a vaViable quantity depending on the curreiit rale, and 1 cannot tell you off-hand 
what those amount to. 

Your niinimum charge per acre just to avoid ioss must be about Ra 7*8^ 
per acre, including interest charfies P—That would be assuming that all our works are 
productive; none of our works are productive. 

389^6. What is your minimum charge in order to prevent loss ?—I am afraid I 
oottid not tell you off-hand ; I do not know exactly what the intereat charges are. 

38957. Who actually pa)s foi theualer; the cultivator or the Owner of the 
land P— 1 he occupier. 

38958. That is the cultivator P—Yes ; it is the man in occupation of the area. 

38939. You have mentioned that irrigation leads to a rite tn the value of 
the land commanded; does the owner pay anything?—No, there is no owncr*8 
rate. 

3894O1 Who is your immediate superior I work under the Revenue Member. 

38941. Are you a Secretary to Government? -Yes. 

38943. Mr. Kamai: On the total outlay on irrigation canals what is the net 
return in this Province P—At present it is nothing. We can just about cover our 
working expenses. 

38913* Tke Chatf man : Is that including interest charges ?—No. 

28944. Mr.fCamat: You have mentioned here as one 6f your obstacles the 
uncertainty of getting income? —Yes. 

38945. That is because of the rainfall conditions P—Exactly. 

28946. That is again because your income depends on the water supplied for 
requirements of rice, and not sugarcane?—Our works are not suitable for sut;arcane; 
they were not meant for sugarcane; our works were constructed as protective works 
to protect the areas they covered; the idea is that you can best protect the area by 
doing large areas of irrigation, and the crop that requires water is rice. If we cotiBned 
it to sugarcane I do not say we could not do a certain amount of sugarcane, but it 
would be a comparatively small area ; the works would cease to be protective, but a few 
people would make a large profit. 

28947. You are working in friendly co-operation with the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment P-Yes. 

28948, ^ould you prefer that Irrigation should be a Transferred subject and that 
irrigation should be under the same Minister as agriculture P—No; I would prefer that 
it was not. 

38^49 You would not like that P—No. 

28950. Have you any objection to telling us why you do not like it ?—The real 
reason why 1 do not like it is that I chink as far as possible irrigation should be kept oat 
of politics. Irrigation is a very difficult subject and it requires a lot of consideration. If 
It were under a Minister something might be done which would upset the working 
ot ffffioiency of our schemes ; as long as it is Reaeived there is not the same chance of 
Nmt hsppeaing« 

28951. Do you mean there is a danger to schemes proposed by the irrigation 
oltcera P—There might be, yes. 

2S953. Or a danger to the services?—No, I was not thinking of the services; 
1 Waa thinking of the efficiency of irrigation* * 
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38^53* •ffieleacy of the aottial administratiOQ you mean P^Tlie tfficlet}^ with 
which the schemes are worked, the efficiency of the irrigation 

08954. So that you do not apprehend that the schemes would be rejeoted* Init 
you apprehend that efficiency in the department would go down P—I say it mights I 
do not apprehend difficulty ab.^ut money for new schemes or anything of that hind, 
because I do not think there would be that difficulty. 1 think Ministers are just as 
anxious as Members that irrigation schemas should be made, but it is the organisatioa 
and the manageiuent of the department in working the schemes that f was thinking 
of; that might be upset; I do not say it would, but it might. 

38955. ^ (|uite clear why you should have that apprehension as to the 

efficiency of the Irrigation Department as compared with the efficiency of other depart¬ 
ments which are under Ministers I cannot give an opinion in regard to other 
^departments; but Ministers are naturally more affected by political pressure thati 
Members, who are not concerned to the same extent with political opinions. 

28956, I want to know what actually is the great difficulty P-There is no diffi¬ 
culty; there is a danger. 

28957. Owing to the complicated character of the administration of this particular 
department?—Because this department requires so much more careful management in 
my opinion than roost other departments; it is much more easily upset. I.et me give 
you an example: you might jjet a big agitation for reducing rates; the Minister might 
feel he could not hold out against it and he might permit it. A Member is very much 
less likely to do that. 

28958. Then you think the revenue would suffer P—Not only the re/enue. Another 
way in which you can put it is that you might have a big agitation for reduction of 
maintenance costs. We know perfectly well that our maintenance costs arc what 
would be considered by the outside public to be high. The outside public cannot judge, 
but the Minister might not realise that; he is naturally affected by the opinion of the 
outside public and the politicians, we wish to avoid any danger of that kind. We 
should keep down our cest of maintenance as far possible, but we cannot do with a 
smaller establishment or keep the works in efficient order by spending less money. It 
might, however, be difficult to convince the Minister that that was so 

2^59. Sir Henry Lawrence: Can you tell rre how this agreement system works ? 
What is it the cultivator agrees with you to do?—He agrees to pay a certain rate for 
the whole area cultivated with rice in hit village in every year during the term of the 
agreement, in return for our giving him a favourable rate. He pays whether he irrigates 
or not, but he gets remissions if his crops are not good, 

aS96a He has no definite right to the water ?—He has no definite claim to any 
certain quantity of water. He has the right to a fair share, and it is our business to 
distribute it fainy, but he cannot complain because he does not get as much as he 
would like. 

28961. Do you and your officials see that the water is distributed in rotation 
when it is short?—We have not worked any rotation system here; we design our 
scheme^ so as to distribute the water over the whole area at the same time. 

28962. Are you anticipating a much larger demand for water in the future than 
you have now on the existing canals ?—There are many works which are not anything 
like fully developed. We hope eventually to develop them fully and to get very much 
larger areas of irrigation than we have at present. 

88963. You mean that the whole ef the water available is net taken ?—Not Ot 
present. 

28964. What proportion is not taken P—^The figures 1 gave in this note includo 
the schemes under construction, which have not yet come fully into operation. The 
present area of irrigation is about half what we expect to cover eventually. 

28965. Can you give me the figure for your completed sshemas?—I have liot 
taken that out separately. I could get it out for you. 

28966. you do 80?—* Yes. 
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9$giSft Sir Jfam: Have all the reeomiDendationS of the Irrigation Com- 
m^ion heoo carried oat In this Province f—1 have sent in a ndte*^ about that I was 
ashed for a note on the action taken on the recommendations of the Irrigation Com- 
mt«»o(n We have canied out their recommendatipni almost in exc^ in regard 
to the manner in which the rates should be assessed. 

289681 Was (he Mahanadi scheme one of the recommendations of that Com* 
mission ?~*The Commission thought a number of small schemes might he constsnete^ 
from the Mahanadi. We have const ucted one large scheme. 

28969^ Are you aware that in the first part of the Irrigation Commission’s Report 
it is said that 37 per cent of the water goes back to the sea P How much of the rainfall 
in this Province is used for irrigation and disappears by evaporation, and how much 
goes into the rivers and is lost P^l could not tell you, but only a small proportion is 
used for irrigation. 

28970. The Commission must have calculated that figure on some basis, and they 
must have w:tkedout the figure Province by Province?—I have never seen any figures. 

28971. They do not give any. If you multiplied 40 inches, which is the lowest 
figure by the whole area, could yju not tell us how much is used for irrigation P—One 
could arrive at a rough approximation. 

2S972. It is very important ?—Even then, one would have to take private irrigation 
woiks into account. It would be a very rough approximation. 

28973. When you recommend a project to the Secretary of State, whether as 
productive or protective, how much acreage late do you count on ? — In the old days» 
when the Irrigation Commission wrote their report, they said we would be lucky to get 
Rs. 2 an acre. At fhat time working expenses were put at 8 tJ 12 annas an acre. 
Both these figures have radically changed. Uis now possible to get up to Rs. 4 an acre. 

28974. And your working expenses have increased a’so P—Yes. 

28975. What, then, is the basis of your calculation when you submit a project to 
the Secretary of State ?—We base our calculations on the rates that are in force in the 
area or in an area contiguous to that in which the project is situated. At present we 
always allow Rs. •?. an acre for maintenanct and working expenses, because we hope to 
work to that rate ; but we are actually vrorking at Rs. 2-8*0. 

28976. What about the a'^reage rate ?-*We generally put in Our agreement rates 
for the nearest similar area. 

28977. I want to know on what basis you make your recommendations to the 
Secretary of State, 1 e., that a project will bring in so much, less working expenses so 
much, etc, We take the rates prevailing in the nearest similar area. On most places 
Our charges arc on a scale which .uns up to Rs. 3, Rs, 3-8 or Rs, 4 acre. 

28978, What do you take as an average? Rs. 4 ?—'o. We lake the actual 
average as it would be according to the sca’e. 

28979. when you submit a project fo the Secretary of State, what do you put 
down to prove whether it is productive or protective?—We put in Form 155, financial 
forecast We give a forecast for each year of the period up to a date ten years from 
the proposed date of completion of the project. The income is calculated from that, 

28980. Have vou had any productive projects sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State ?—Yes, three. 

28981 Are they likely to be productive ?—Two of them will not be, within any 
reasonable period. The third may possibly be productive in time, perhaps in twenty 
to thirty years. They will have to be struck off the productive list 

28982. Can you strike them off yourselves ?—-I am not sure. 

28983. Will you have to make a further representation to the Secretary ef State 
to do thatP—In the only case of that kind I have had, we bad to send tl to the 
Secretary of State In connection with another qoeUion, and then we said it would 
have to be relegated to the unproductive list The Coveroment of India agreed and 
said we should do so. I think we have the power to do it* « 

*Not printed. 
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afeB4« When making your calculation as to the return a pro)eet will give, do 
you take account of the enhancement of revenue that will occur In certain projects 
which have been sent up that haa been allowed for, but we have come to the concluakm 
that pur enhancement m revenue will be very small indeed, because auch enhaneemente 
are limited. You can only make a certain percentage enhancement. 

28985. That 18 of the erdinarjr revenue, but not the water advanta^ rate. 
Even when the water advantage rate is taken into account, do your projects siTll prove 
unproductive We get no appreciable indirect revenue here. 

38986. But when you submit a project, whether productive or protective, you 
must show what the revenue enhancement will beP—We show what we expect to get 
but it is a very small figure. 

38987, Will not it increase their production P-—Yes, but we get only a small 
amount from it, because the full enhancement which is usually made can be made 
without it. The credit we get is very small. 

28988. What portion do you get credited ? —I think when we sent up the revised 
estimate of the Wainganga scheme we said we hoped to get Rs. 60,coo, hut the 
Government of India cut it down to Rs. 30,000. 

38989. Do you take any interest in the increass f f wells?—We hwe nothing to 
do with wells. 

28990. We were surprised to hear this morning from a very notable samindar 
that they have no way of getting information as to how to make a wellP — 

The Agricultural Department have done .1 certain amount of work in that direction. 
They had an Agricultural Engineer. 

28991. Is it a great scientific matter to make a /»ficfowellP—No. I should 
think the District Councils might deal with it. It would be difficult for us to do so; 
we have enough work to do. 

2899a. Is there no lift irrigation here?—None, except on a small scale. 

28993, None on a big scale?—No. 

28994, Is there no possibility of it P—I can see no necessity for it. 

28995, Not to bring dry areas unler irrigation P—You could probubly doit 
better by direct flow. 

28996, But you do not do itP—We have done wellf on the whole. We only 
started irrigation in this Province after the Irrigation Commissi.^n’s report came out. 
There was no irrigation here before that. That was only twenty-three years ago, 

28997* ^ prominent zamindar told me that the crop here fails sometimes for 
want of one watering P—That may happen. 

28998. Do you not think some means of giving them one watering might be 
found?—The only satisfactory means is to construct more works or larger wor^ or 
to limit the area we irrigate from our present works if we find them insufficient for the 
whole area. 

28599. When you distribute water, what duty do you allow at ihe outlet?—For 
rice it is 80 acres to the cusec at the outlet, 

2900a You distribute on that basis ?—Yes, 

29001. Is not that a very low figure? We get 200 in the Punjab?—It may be 
A low figure, but we have to do everything we can to encourage people, 

39002. You say that sometimes you have not enough water. If you raised the 
duty you might have it ?—The first thing we have to do is to get the cultivator content*- 
ed,’and in order to do that we have to give him what he regards as a sufficient supply 
of water. If we do not do that he will never be contented, 

290^, In my experience, ths Zamindar Is never content with the watey he 
gets ?—That is so. 
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ap 004 * Weareftllfi^htiii£:for wat^r^WdhiVdfa iiiake hfm iottcwtttty con* 
ient^to ensura bis entering into an agreement with Ui; otherwise be will not do eo. 

opoos* Is agreement the great goal of irrigation here ? You cannot do without 
agreements?—I am afraid it is impossible. It is obrious that where you have an area 
where people can grow fair crops without irrigation, you must have an incentive to 
make them pay for the water. 

29006. They cannot grow wheat without water ?—They very seldom require an^ 
water at all for wheat Generally U does not pay them to take water for wheat; it is 
not worth their while. 

09007. Why? You have a large area under ywar ?—Yes, but it does not pay 
them to take the water. If it did they would, but we know from experience they 
do not. 

29008. Has any research been carried out on that ?—I think the Agricultural 
Department has done a good deal. 

29009. Why are they taking to/war P-They have always grown it in this 
Province. 

29010. But you could divert them to sime better crop?—We hope in time to 
diveit them to rice. Rice is the crop we are after. It is the one crop which does 
require irrigation and is grown on a large scale in this Province, and it is the crop for 
which the people in the old days constructed their own tanks. 

29011. Can you tell me what delta of water is required for maturing rice?—You 
cannot generalise about irrigation in the Central Provinces; conditions here vary 
every year, 

29012. Eliminating the 6gure of rainfall, how much delta is required?—The 
6 gures for transplanted and broadcasted rice differ; I think they arc something like 
3 feet and 3 feet 6 inches. That is the absolute minimum, but please do not take those 
figures as authoritative. 

39013. Are the people content with 4 feet 6 inches ?*-If we gave them that we 
should be doing well, but we do not distribute anything like that. 

29014. Do you keep your outlets always flowing ?—No; we have to be economical 
about water here. 

29015. Do you not work the rotation system ?—No. When we are working with 
tanks, as we mainly are in tins Trovince, the whole idea is to hold up our water until 
it is essential that we should deliver it. There is nothing here like the continuous flow 
you have in the Punjab. We hold up our water until it is necessary to give it to the 
cultivator, and then we give it to him in a limited time. That is wh> we have a low 
duty. 

29016* Do you site your tanks on a watershed, so that the water can flow?—' 
There are many considerations to be borne in mind in selecting sites. 

29017. Could you put them in valleys and pump the water up to a good canal?— 
1 suppose we could, but it would not be economical. 

29018. You cannot say that without working out the figures?—Unless there is 
some particular area that especially requires water and w« cannot possibly irrigate it' 
by flow, it would not be economical to introduce pumping. 

29019* The ordinary way of making a tank is to put a hund across the lower part 
of a valley, If you do that, the water will have to be pumped out?—No, we should 
irrigate the area lower down. 

29020. Da you Ignore sites where the water is lower than the ground level ?— 
We flrst decide what district we want to have a tank in. 

29021. Have you any tanks with high retaining walls, with mssOnry dams?—We 
have only a few small masonry dams. This country is not suited to them. 

2902a. Are your dams praeticaUy all earthen embankments?—Yes. 

29023* Has your cost of labour risen since the War ?—Ves, very consideiably. 
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3 ^ 94 , How inQeh^-«40 per cent to 50 per cent. 

flpcas. Have your acreage charges gone up accordingly keep them as higll 

•8 we can j that is one of our principles here; but at the same time we try to teo 
people contented. 

29026. That is a word I do not understand f—I will define it for you. A content¬ 
ed cultivator is one who is willing to renew hts a^repment That is all we want him to 
do. 

89027* Could you make out a statement showing how much water flows away 
from the Central Provinces?—It would be very difficult, 

29028. The Irrigation Commission said definitely that 37 oer cent was lost. They 
must have made some calculation to arrive at that figure?—They n.ust, but I think 
they must have been cleverer than I am. 

29029. Dr. Hyder: They have not disclosed that information. 

Sir Ganga Ram : No, they have not published their calculation.^, but they say 
definitely that 37 per cent goes to the sea. 

29030. Sir Thomas Middleton ; Your system of irrigation is directed almost 
exclusively to the rice crop ?—Yes. 

20031. And you irrigate i/cth to i/6th of the total area of rice in the Province?-" 
That includes the private irrigation works. 

29032. You point out two obstacle* to increasing the area of irrigated rice, the 
first being fragmentation of holdings ?—That is a serious obstacle in this Division. 

29033. In another case you say the obstacle is lack of manure , the fact that on 
irrigated land thv soil rapidly loses fertility ?—Yes. 

29034. Have you, or has the Agricultural Department, given special attention (0 
the manuring of thase ,liras which are found to deteriorate rapidly in quality ?—They 
are stilt ir.vestigating them. Th^y proposed that we should use sann hemp, and we 
tried it, but we cannot use it on a big scale because we cannot water it when it 
requires water, which is at the end of the h.>t weather. In the tracts in the north of 
the Provinccj where this occurs, wa have not got the w.iter then. There are also caste 
ob]ectk)n8 to growing sann hemp, and in many villages the people refuse to grow It. 
We are now considering oil-cake as an alternative, 1 understand there is a chance of 
oil-cake being suitable, if we can obtain it on a sufficient scale ut a reusonable price. 

29035. Sir Ganga Ram : if you could get a gcod price for the oil it could be 
done?—Yes. 


290"6. Sir Thomas Middleton X The problem is not yet solved in this district? 
-No. 

29037. I understand all the water you have available is not taken up, and you 
often have a surplus ?—Almost always there is a surplus. 

29038. Has any effort been made to induce cuhivaturs to take that surplus at 
very low rates for the growing of fodder crops ?—No. 

29039. Do you n^t think when you have u surplus to dispose of you might make 
tempting offers to get cultivators to grow fodder crops?—Yes, but so far we haVe had 
no demand. We have tried to push it, but there is no demand for fodder crops* It 
is only occasionally, round the Jubbulpore area, that there is a demand for Mder. 
The cultivators have never asked for it. 

29040. Sugarcane is the only Crop other than rice for which any appreciable 
quantity of water is taken ?—Yes. People are keen on sugarcane. 

29041. Df. Hyder \ You say the cultivators are not willing to renew their agree* 
meotSf and you define a contented cultivator as a person who is willing to renew -hts 
agreement. Where does the trouble lie ? Have you found out?—Yes. A roan enters 
Into an agreemeot and m^y be quite satisfied with it. At the end often years it 
expties. In the year it expires it may be that the rainfall is good; there are years when 
a bumper crop can be had without irrigation. 1 here is then no object, from the 
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d904S» Everybody koows that crops can be grown without the help of irrigation? 

eSt 


09043. But sometimes (say once or twice in ten years) they cannot be grown at 
all without it ?—It is not quite so bad as that. 

89044. At any rate, the crops will be seriously damaged Yes. 

29045* This knowledge is possessed by you, by the cultivators and by the Mem¬ 
bers of the Council ?—Yes. 

29046. Then why is it that the cultivator, knowing this, is unwilling to renew 
his agreement P—Because he knows that when the bad year comes he can renew it. 

29047. But then he has to face the demand rate, has he not?—No. When the 
time comes that it is abst lutf^ly essentia! to have water, he says ** Now 1 
want to enter into an agreement’*, and we cannot refuse unless we have taken up such 
an area that we cannot take on more agreements. He may be kept out because other 
people are taking the water, but that is the only risk he runs, and in many cases that 
is not a real lisk atalh 

89048. The Cultivator undertakes to pay you a certain rate for irrig ation ?—Yes. 

29049. What do you undertake to do?—To give him water when he requires it 
to th e extent to which it is available. 

29050. 1 submit the trouble lies in your last phrase ‘Mo the extent to which it is 
availabl#’* ?*—We cannot do more. 

290<i. I think the trouble hero is this that the area from which agreements are 
emertd into is considerably larger than the aiea which you can serve with your 
existing supplies ?—I do not agiee. I think our area is very fairly fixed. We have 
recently con'^idered the question of the development 01 our works, and in doing so we 
take all the records of each work from the tin.e it began, and then we decide what 
area a work can fairly be expccti d to irrigate. 

29052. Pfof. Gangultiet You always have a surplus ?—1 cannot say always* 
When we have our work*? fully developed we ought not 10 have a surplus in certain, 
yenis, but V here the woiks are nOt fully developed there is generally a surplus. If you 
look at the IrrigatK n Commission’s Repf-il you will see one ol the points they 
consider' d was whether complete or partial protection should be afforded. At that 
time complete protection w,*ss proposed by this Province, but the Commisaion said 
<*you cannot afford to do it", and that is true. 

29053. Pf,Hyihr: I agree with the advice expressed in that Report, and 1 
approve of the system you have in force here j but the fact that the cultivators are not 
willing to enter into agreements shows there is some trouble somewhere ?—Yes. 

29054, The Taxation Committee's Report says. “ In the Central Pro vinecs, where 
the agreement is largely to the advantage of the Government, the occasional rate is 
considerably higher than the agreenieut rate. ’* Do you agree with that remark P—Yes, 

8905$, Considering the fact that the agreement system works to the advantage of 
Government, do you not think that it would Be desirable to guarantee the supply also?-* 
We cannot do it 1 you are going back to what the Irrigation Commission said could 
not be done, 

29056, The duty of water is 80 acres to the cosec ?—Yes, at the outlet. 

89057, Do you know what is the capacity of the reservoir ?—We fix our duty on 
the tank ; no two tanks have the Same duty, the duty depends on the capacity of the 
tank compared with the rainfall, on the yield from the catchment area and also to 
soma eatont on the aixe of the scheme, because we have got to take om; losses in the 
ohannels Into account. 
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Blit. t*k!n^ af)y partlcttlat tft«k orreiervoir, you can toon calculate Ijp# 
manyaWat could he irrigated to brin^your crop to maturity with lio much water 
Yea, in a certain year, but not generally. 

20050. Then when the rains fail and the cultirator wants water and wa 
Well, it is up to you now to fulfil your part of the agreement P We do; we gife 
him all the water that is available; we cannot do more. 

29 o 5 o. But when the crop cannot be brought to maturity ?—Then we give him 
the benefit of remissions. We have a certain scale of remissions. For instance, U 
he gets only an 8 anna crop he is given half remission* 

29061. Sir Ganga Ram : I forgot to ask you about h:j^ro-electric achemet. 
Have you seen Mr. Meares* survey of hydro-electric schemes ?—Yes. 

29062. He shows several falls in this Province. How do you propose to take 
advantage of them P—I have sent in a statement showing all the falls that have bwn 
investigated and also what power it was considered could be produced by each of 
those schemes. But no schemes have been constructed in this Province. 

29063. What percentage of the whole area of the Central Provinces is Gofcrn* 
ment land P—You mean ryotwar» land ? 

29064, Can you give me a rough figure in acre-i P—I am afraid I have no idea* 

2^065. Have you got a contour map of the w’hole Province P—No, there are 
levels of course on the Survey of India maps. Some of them are contoured ; 1 do 
not think that all of them have bcrn contoured yet. 

29066. How far apart are they I think 50 feet 

£9067. Meares' map shows 30 or 20 feet 1 think ?-~l do not remember thgt^ but It 
is a long time now since I saw the map. 

29068. I will send you that map. Would you mark the irrigated areas and dry 
areas and all that sort of thing ? I have got the maps of other Presidencies?—! can 
mark all our schemes. But 1 sent you a map with the note on the Irrigation Commis* 
Sion’s Report, 

29069 That does n'^t deal with hydro-electricity ?—1 sent you another map 
showing the position of the hydro-electric schemes that have been investigated, 

29070. Is no subsoil suivey made?—No. 

29071. You cannot tell the depth of the spring level anywhere at any place P-— 
We can only tell it by examining existing weUs. The wells in every village are 
nearly always deep welU. 

2907a. You have not conducted a survey P—No. 

29073, Aie any wells used for irrigation purpose ?—Yes, there are generally 
kulcha wells in river beds. 

29074. How can kuicha wells stand P—I suppose they dig them out every year* 
There is one part of the Province where they irrigate their lands, in the Shahgarh tract* 
and that is m area where the irrigation of wheat is essential. We have built two little 
works there and straightawny we have got Ks. 4 an acre. 

29075. Cannot you advise them how to make pacca wells ?—We do not want them 
to, because they take all our water as it is found to be more convenient. 

29076. When they come to the water level, how do they increase the depth of the 
water P How is the water retained in the place? Is the soil rocky or firm ?—I do 
not think it is rocky; 1 think it is a light soil. 

29077. If it is light soil, then it must fall in?— 1 thinka^^reat many of these 
wel.s were^Kreo and directly we introduced the irrigation scbcoie from which they get 
Irrigation by flow they abandoned all their wells and took to our irrigation. 

2907S. In-examining the Meteorologies Officer at Simla nfe were told by him 
that if he had the funds he could foretell three months ahead the exact nttture of thh^ 
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tno^l^ibn ii^hich would eome in. I polntf^d out to him that the present forecast is of 
no use to the zamindar or the irrigation officer} because a forecast of only 24 hours is 
no good} If he were able to tell us three months beforehand what the character of 
the monsoon was likely to be that would be very valuable information for you, would 
it not P—We should very much like to have it, but I cannot say off-h ^nd what use we 
would he able to make of it 

2oo79« Mr, Cahett ; Could you kindly work out the total cost to Government 
per mgated acre and the total return to Government per irrigated acre ?—That is on 
the present areas of irrigation ? 

2908a Yes, all charges P—Very well. 

29081* Prof, Oanguleot What percentage of the total number of agreements 
is not renewed P-We have just got to the stage when the first agreements have fallen 
In* Ubfortunately this has occurred in the Mahanadi are.i wh.ch is the must difficult 
arjsi from which to get agreements. I cannot give >ou tie exact figures but I should 
think that something like 140 agreements have fallen in during the last two years, out 
of which Bomethirg like 20 only have l>een renewed. The last two years have been 
years of goed rainfall. 

*5082. I find from this note which we have subinitted to us that the total expendi¬ 
ture on irrigation work is something like 5! crores P—Yes. 

29083. Is there no return on that expenditure at all ? -There is no direct 
return. 

29084* You state heie that you expect to get some sort of return within thirty or 
forty years?—The Irrigation Commi5^ion stated that you couH construct works in the 
Central Provinces but you would be lucky if eventually you gtta return of 1 per cent. 
Of course that does not take mto account the interest charges after paying for the 
expenses of maintenance and management. We have got to the stage wnere we pay 
for our maintenance and n»anagement but ne have not }et got 1 per cent retutn. We 
will no doubt get it eventually. But I must make it quite clear that these works were 
never expected to pry. 

290?$. And your view is that if you can make this agreement sys cm popular you 
can make irrigation pay some time P—We certainly would be able to make our I per 
cent. 


99086. Is there any Irrigation Board in tb’S Province?—No. Tt ere is a Council 
Committee on Irrigation and ait important proposals are placed befor this Committee, 
It is not entirely a Council Committee for we have three or four members of Council 
on it and a couple of men who are not members of Council. 

39087. Are there any non-officiali on that Committee ?—They are all non-officials 
except myself and the Member-in-charge. 

99088. Was it lately formed P—It was formed about three cr four years ago, soon 
after the new Councils came into being. 

219089. Sir Ganga Pam t W'ho appoints that Committee ?—Government. We 
originally intended that it should comprise only Memters of Council, but in those days 
we could not get enough men interested in irrigation from the Council, and we appointed 
outside men. But now as far as possible Members of Council are appointed, 

39090. Is the question of agreements under the purview of the Minister or under 
the Council P-<-The irrigation Standing Cemmittee can deal with anything. 

99091. Can they ask questions in the Council ?—They can ask any question they 

like, 

2^093, Whether the agreement is excessive or not P—Anything they like. 

99093* Would that be in their jurisdiction P-^Certatoly. We would then give 
(hem a reply telling them all about it. 


The witness withdrew*) 
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Mr. CtiHOTELAL, Extra-Assistant C<^ninissioper, and Mr. C. P. 
BURTON, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Raipur. 


Mr. Chhotelal and Mr. G. P. Burton were examined on the 
Note on the Consolidation of Holidings in Chhattisgarh 
(reprinted below ) by Mr. J. F. Dyer, I.C.S., Commis¬ 
sioner, Chhattisgarh Division. 

Ckakbaftdi is the term commonly used in Chhattisgarh to denote the consolidation 
of holdings* While the operation of Hindu and Mahommedan law tends everywhere 
towards the sub-division of holdings, the evil of fragmentation is, in this Province 
far more serious in the Chhattisg&rh Division than elsewhere owing to the evil effects 
of the now obsolete practice of lakhahkata, which was a device to equalise the holding 
of land by a periodical distribution of the fields in the village so as to ensure tnat 
each cultivator got his share of the different l<indsof land. The result is th.vt it is 
common to find in all the rice areas of the plain of Chhattisgarh a holding of, say, lo 
acres distributed all over the village area in about 40 little plots of land. This extreme 
fragmentation of holdings is an obvious bar to the advance of agriculture, and the 
establishment of Iflrge Government irrigation work makes the evil all the more appa* 
rent and a remedy all the more desirable, because Fragmentation renders the economi¬ 
cal distribution of witer an impossibility and the transplantation of rice, which the 
establishment of an assured water-supply makes possible, cannot be carried out by 
people who have to waste much of their time in travelling from one scattered plot to 
another, because the operation of transplantation must be done during a definite and 
short season and therefore must be catried out at high pressure. 

2. The existence of the evil is obvious. The cure is also obvious. Everybody 
ia agreed on these two points. The difficulty is to evolve a procedure which will 
effect the cure. This note deals entirely with Chhattisgarh. The evil there, being 
the greatest, must be tackled first. 

3. Complete consolidation, that is to say, the reduction of each cultivator’s hol¬ 
ding to only one plot of land, is neither possible nor desirable. Kirstly, even if large 
cultivators, who hold land in many villages, are left out of the account, quite small 
men have frequently separate plots of land which, though not far apart, are in se.^arate 
revenue villages, the lands of which are cultivated from one centre of h abitation and 
cultivation. Even if the land of one man is in one village, it is only in exceptional 
villages that it would be to his advantage to have .iH bis land in one block. A village 
may contain light, heavy and medium soils, irrigated and unirrigated rice-land, non¬ 
rice land suitable for wheat and other cold weather crops, garden land and sugarcane 
land. Consolidation should therefore be, it is universally admitted, by blocks of soil, 
locally known as khars. A man who has several kinds of land at persent will not be 
content with any scheme of consolidation which gives him land of fewer kinds, and 
quite rightly so, aS the possession of land of different kinds and suitable for different 
crops is an excellent insurance a^^ainst the vagaries of the reason. Consolidation by 
kkars is therefore the object to be aimed at. If the nature and the lie of the land 
makes only one kkar feasible, so much the simpler the task. 

4. The little consolidation that has been carried out so far has been the result 
either of the deliberate efforts of the Governmeat or of the people usually the landlord 
alone, acting without the interventiou of the Government. Government effort has 
attained little success, because it has not been sustained, and busy Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners or other revenue officers have been asked to do what tney could in the time 
they could spare from their other duties. The task, however, requires undivided 
attention and unremitting patience, and not every man is temperamentally suited to 
it, whatever his other merits maybe. The careful selection of the personnel of the 
chakbandi staff is therefore an essential condition of success. 

5. Mr. H. M. Laurie as Commissioner, Chhattisgarh, in 1905 first attached the 
Question. Settlement operations were then in progress in the Bilaspur and 'Raipur 
districts, the Drug district rot yet having been constituted out of parts of the other 
two. The two Settlement Officers were directed to make an effort towards consolida¬ 
tion. In the Bilaspur. district, success was attained in the village of Nandal, now in 
the Bometera tahsil of the Drug district, but the village was in 00 way typical of the 
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dtfiicultiei of bo^auie tit« home^larm hairiag been, almdj oooiolldated bj^ 

eifoii, tb« midgiixar bad no axo to sfftnd in tno oporatioiia and bacanae the 
V^HIaifei beinsf partly m wheat one, had not the mintite sub-d»vitton of the typical Chhat* 
tisgarh riee vjllage. In Raipur the Settlement Ofiicer made an effort hitnaeH in one 
vtllage and issued instructions to guide an Assistant Settlement Superintendent in tg 
villages* The Assistant Settlement Superintendent was Mr. Chhotclal, abw aw Extra- 
Assistant Commissioner. and 1 have had the advantage of discussing hts operations 
with him* He is of opinion that with continued effort he would have succeeded; had 
there not been legal difhcuhies and i ad not the Local Government ordered the diicon- 
tinuance of the operations early in 1907. The orders of the Local Governntenf assig¬ 
ned no reason but merely stated that the Chief Commissioner, after careful ooastdera- 
tion, bad decided cot to proceed further in the matter, but it is clear from the report 
of the Settlement Commissioner on which the Chief Commissioner’s orders were 
based that unwillingness on the part of the people to fall in with the idea, the impossi* 
bility of achieving results which could be incorporated in the settlement records then 
in preparation and legal difficulties, which 1 need not go into now, as alterations in the 
revenue law have removed some of them, were the reasons why the experiment was 
abandoned. 

6. A new attempt was made in 1913, the initiative being taken by the Local 
Government, which was impressed by a perusal of wbat had been achieved, in Austria 
and by the increased importance of the question owing to the construction of Govern* 
went irrigation works which had been in progress from the early years of the century* 
Little however resulted and I can best expktn the failure by giving the facts of the 
Bilaspur district The late Mr. Bell, the then Deputy Commissioner, set to work 
with enthusiasm. He succeeded in full in three small villages, one of which was in 
the malguzari pottion of the district and the other two in zamindai’is. None of these 
villiiges was however typical of the ckakbandi proVdem. They were small and each 
contained fields which were large for Chhittisgarb and the distances between the 
scattered portions of holdings were consequently short compared with those in the 
average village. The chMandi was done on the principle of three or four khars and 
has stood the test of time. Mr. Waterfall, the present Deputy Commissioner has 
recently visited the maUuzari village Surighat in the Mungeli tahsil, and has found that 
the people are quite content with the new arrangements, but the malgusar of the 
village, when he attempted chakbandi in his neighbouring vi lage of Mohtara on his 
own initiative, succeeded in consolidating his own home-farm but not the tenants* land. 
More significant than Mr. Bell* a success in these three villages was his failure In two 
Villages of the Bilaspur tahsil. In one Mopka, the propiietor applied for chakbandit 
but the eff^wt to carry it out faded. In the other village, Bahitarai, the consolidation 
wa5» actually worked out on paper, but the attempt completely failed on account of 
the firm opposition of some of the tenantry. In this village there has since 
been a very disputed case for partition among the proprietors which recently 
came before me on appeal. Tie spirit of unwillingness to come to an agreement about 
the partition probably goes a loug way towards explaining why the consolidation effort 
failed. Good will on the part of everybody, except in so far as legislation can 
empower the will of the majority to prevail over the opposition of the minority, is very 
necessary for success, and the operations which 1 hope will now be undertaken should 
not be prejudiced by making attempts in villages where faction fights and such like 
impediments to progress exist The history of the efforts elsewhere in the Division 
need not be gone into, as Bilaspur is a sufficient illustration, 

7, Everywhere in the Division, but more in the Janjgir tahsil of the Bilaspur district 
then elsewhere, some consolidation h?)s boon dene without the help of the Oovernment* 
For future operations this private consolidation is both a disadvantage and an 
advantage. I mention the disadvantage first, because unless this point is made clear 
future operations will be hindered. 1 have had a register prepared showing what 
has been achieved in 27 villages of the Janjgir tahsil, and 1 understand that there has 
been a little consolidation in a few more villages not included in the list. This 
consolidation has been almost though not quite entirely in the malguxar’s home^farm. 
It has gone on over a long Uxm of ye-irs, and it 1$ not possible now to find out exactly 
how all the consolidation in each village was effected, but though no doubt, much of it 
was by fair means, undoubtedly some has been by high'handed methods and by such 
procedure as obtaining the surrender of a tenant’s lands by involving him in deh 
Thd result unfortunately is that chakbandi is too often regarded as a device of 
landlord for improving his own poslUon at the expense of his tenants. One rev 
offijcnr went so far as to say that €kakba»ii ttunk> in the nostrils of the tenan’ 
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fiiitU ^i«t feeltflg is overcome, ts it cati t>e overcome is time b^r Iftir and sneettiebit 
Ol^olioiie, it hen to be borne in mini]« It was declared is a meeting o| tbe Boafd ol 
Agriculture held last December, when I was President of the Board that eAsMso^ 
Imd made great strides in this tabsii. 1 find that state ment greatly exaggerated The 
vtllage which was quoted to me aa the beat example of what could be achieved it 
l^ragaon. 1 have not been able to visit it, but 1 have gone fully through the map 
and the papers with people who know the village. 1 find that though the operadoas 
have been aided by (He fact that 25 tenants own small tanka and were cmnaeqoeAtfy 
keen to get their land concentrated under the con^innand of those tanks without going 
too minutdy into calculations of the abstract values of the plots exchanged, still there 
has been consolidation in only 455 acres ou' of a total villnge area of ^,651, ol which 
3,134 acres is occupied and about 2,000 acres under rice In this village, as in the 
others which I have examined in the Janjgir tahsil there are legal difficulties which 
must he removed by legislation before free scope can be given evtn to the voluntary 
eBerts of cultivators, i shall discuss those difficulties later on. In two of the three 
villages of the Janjgir tahsil which I examined where there has been partial by 

private effort, 1 found that a good start had been made in remodelling the land; High 
class rice cultivation implies embankments which should contain areas of a fiat surface 
as large as the lie of the land permits. !f, however, holding? are scattered, the 
embankments have to be sited more according to the limits of the plots in the posses* 
siofi of the different holders than in accordance with the lie of the land. A good 
lay-out is therefore impossible. In these two villages I found that chakhandi had 
permitted a radical remodelling of the embankments so as to obtain the most advanta¬ 
geous lay-out. In one the work had been chiefly done by the landlord on the home- 
farm but in the other I found four go-ahead tenants who had spent between Rs. 2,000 
to Ri. 3,000 on remodelling, including the building of small tanks on parts of their 
holdings to irrigate the rest of them. 

81 Inithe Drug district, there are two most interesting villages which teach one a lot 
about the ckakbandi problem. They are the villages of Matwari and Risama in the 
Dms^ tahsil. In Matwari the unaided efforts of the malgu2:ar8 and the tenants have 
effected chokhandi completely in the sense that everybody’s land has come into the 
scheme, but if there had been legal sanction and Government help behind the opera- 
ttont, the consolidation might have been more thorough. 1 he following considerations 
go against tbe argument that the success achieved in this village proves that general 
success can be obtained without Government help and legislation. The vtllage is a 
small one of 827 acres and is almost all of one kind of soil and that poor. There has, 
therefore, been little trouble about forming Mnrv. The tenants all Jive on the spot or 
in neighbouring villages and there happened to be no quarrels among them. The land¬ 
lords are progressive men who live in the neighbouring village of Risama, and in 
Biatwari their home-farm covers 213.27 acres. As a result of chakhandi the number of 
fields, which was 2,934 when the village was last numbered and had since, mainly by 
family sub-divt$toil, risen to 3,651 has been reduced to 243, and the latter number would 
have been still smaller, had not legal difficulties prevented the lumping together under one 
number of some portion of the home-farm which tbougn now contiguous are held under 
different rights, some being sir and some kkudkaaht. As the number of cultivators 
i8'39, the average number of fields per cultivat^*r has fallc n from 98 to 8, but both tbe 
total fi[|ures include all patches of communal land, water-channels, roads, etc., and 
unoccupied land, hence the present number of plots per cultivator is less than eight. 
Tbe numbers 3,651 and 98 are probably both somewhat exaggerated, as the tillage has 
not been properly renumbered for a long time and a skilful renumbering in its uncon¬ 
solidated state would have reduced both these figures somewhat Still the contrast 
is striking. The simplification of the map and of the settlement and annual land 
record papers is thus obvious. The work of preparing these papers will in future not 
be one-tenth of what it was before. I found all the people very content with the new 
arrangements and had not the slightest intention of going back on them. The work 
of remodelling the fields by levelling superfluous embankments and reconstructing 
others so as to take the best advantage of the lie of the land has begun but it requires 
money ipd time and has not yet been catried through, but what 1 saw showed me that 
the possibility which chakbandi gives of preparing a really good lay-out of the land hi 
one of its greatest advantages. 

9. In Risama next door, which belongs to the same landlords and in which thera 
$a much home-fattOj I found a very different state of affairs. CensoHdatidn h^s heed 
almost outipAy in the home-farm, and for reasons which I could aot get at the bottom 
fully during my short visit to the village but which were no doubt based on die 
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feiidt 6 f 4 s bait for of the rlghit' Anli <foeve«ieiic# 

of the leeenti, the fe«^mg the lae^lords wn* Very «tfOeg» l*'rewi the perety 

ftgrtooltefal point of view, however, the landlords have done eaoeUent werlt for them* 
selves. Ot e krge block of 24a acres has all been converted into hoiee^farm., The 
latiiilorde have taken the advice c f the Ea^cntive lSn|^neer for trrigatiofi and borrowed 
^he services of a sab-overseer who took the exact levels ol the land. The fields we»e, 
then remodelled according to the levels and reduced in number fr<>ni somewhere 
aboht loo to ip* In one part of the village some old small scattered rice fields and 
some adjoining waste lands had all been consolidated into one large rice field properly 
embanked of 25 acres, by far the largest rice field which 1 have ever.seen. The work 
of remodelling was stll go»ng on, but landlords said that up to date they hnd spent 
Rs. 32,000 on improvement in both villager This village also illustrated the legal 
difficulties which impede progress and which 1 shall now discuss. 

to. While 1 consider that progress in the past would have been considerable, had 
a more persistent effort been made to overcome the difficolties of the problem, I am 
fully conscious of those difficulties. They arc both general and legal. The general 
difficulties are— 

(t) The people are intensely conservative and have a low standard of comfort. 

(а) For many reasons, one of which is that the rice crop# while it gives some 

concentrated work during the operations of cultivation and at the time 
of harvest, leaves the reople with' nothing to do for a large portion of 
the year, they are a great deal lazier than the people of the cotton tracts 
and considerably more lazy than the people of wheat tracts. Though this 
note gives indications of unaided progress, the mountain of inertia that 
has to be faced cannot be ignored. 

(3) As already explained, there is a feeling that chakhandi is for the benefit of 

the rich man, usually the landlord, and to the detriment of the poor man, 

(4) Having few intelligent interests, the people are prone to useless squabbling. 

The volume of civil litii^ation in the Jinjeir tahsil, where voluntary pro¬ 
gress has been greatest, was recently quoted to me as due to the absence 
of intelligent interests amon,; the people. 

(5) The landlords contain few men who are leaders of the people, such as are 

found in large lumbers in, for esample, the Narsinghpur district, 
delations between the tenants and the rent-receivers who are the 
landlords are often very strained. 

(б) There are many Satuamis (reformed Chamars or lea that-workers) among 

the people, whose effons towaids social uplift are taking the form of 
opposition to the Hindu castes. The existence of this large sect in ihe 
tenantry embitters relations among them and between the tenantry and 
the^ landlord. Chakbandi operations tactlessly conducted could very 
easily provoke a riot. 

IJ. The legal obstacles can be summed up in ore sentence, that the Uw at present 
does not provide for the cultivators obtaining clear and undisputed rights in the land 
they receive in exchange in the process of consolidation. The Land Revenue and the 
Tenancy Acts make same provisions for transferring rights in the land when exchanges 
are made, but those provisions at*« not full enough. U w^as suggested when the present 
Tenancy Act of 19:^0 was under consideration that it should provide more fully for 
exchanges, but in the end, as exchanges affect more than tenancy land, it was 
decided that the provisions in the first craft bill should be cut out as inappropriate in a 
bill regulating the relations between landlord and tenant Section 2, sub-section (17), 
of the Land Revenue .Act provides that where by any local custom land is liable to 
exchange or redistribution among the cultivators, land wrhich is not sit land (home-farm 
in which no teaufit rights can accrue) and which is taken in exchange for ssV land, shaU 
become sir land, and the sir land given in exchange for that land shaU cease to be stV 
land. Rules under section (68 (2) provide that any land previously held by a 
malihmMifUMa (plot proprietor) or tenant which comes into the possession of a 
proprietor in exchange for stv land u^ay be rerorded as sir land by the Settlement 
Officer, if he is satisfied that the two plots are of approximately the same va'ue and the 
exchange is voluntary. They also provide that the Settlement Officer may declare to 
be err any kkisdkasht land (temporary home*farm) received by any ipropiietor from 
another proprietor io the same m exchange for ai> land of approximately the 

•ame value. In both casts the land given la exchange is recorded In the right m 
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Wif ith ihe land taken in exchange was previous!^ recorded^ I have been infermed that 
dhe word exchange ” here is capable ef a broader nneknmgihafi that assigned to it in 
settlen 118 of the Transfer of Property Act, and may fairly b« taken to incltide the 
interchange of sir and khvdkasht rights in the land ol one proprietor when in the 
interests of consolidation it is advisabie to collect all the permanent home^farm into 
one block. Section Qt of the Tenancy Act provides that when a tenant holding land 
situate in a village in which the holdings of tenants are by custom liable to periodical 
redistribution an j exchanging such land in accordance with such custom for other land 
situate in the same village shall be deemed to have the same right therein he had 
in his former land, and section g2 provides for a tenant who ceases to hold any land 
and thereupon commences to hold other land of the same landlord, under circumstances 
from which it may he inferred that the tenant has accepted such other land in jieu of, 
or on the san e conditions as the land which he has ceased to hold, shall be deemed to 
have the same rights as le had in his former land. 

ia. These provisions of the law by no means solve the legal difficulties of 
ckakbc^ndL Land in a Chhattisgarh village consists of some or all of the following 
kinds;— 

(1) Sir (permanent home-farm). 

(2) (temporary home-farm in which any person who is allowed to 
cultivate it acquires under the law occupancy rights). 

(3) Mnlik-makhnza plots (plots of land belonging in proprietary right to persons 

who are other than the proprietors of the village). 

(4) Mitkiyat^scifkar plots (plots of land of which the proprietor is the Govern¬ 

ment). 

(5) Absolute occupancy holdings {tenants’ holdings which carry a right of 

transfer). 

(6) Occupancy holdings (land held in the commonest form of tenant right which 

does not carry a right of transfer). 

(7) Village service land, f.c,, land held by village servants as remuneration of 

their work. 

(8) Communal land (land set apart for purpos.es of the community)* Much of this 

land, such as the village site and the burial ground would not be affected 
by any scheme of redistribution, but other plots, such as land set apart as 
standing ground fur the cattle or as the place for skinning dead animals 
should come into the general scheme. 

(9) Unoccupied land. This may be either cultivable or uncultivable. The lor- 

mer sht uId come into the redistribution scheme and the latter out of 
necessity stands out. 

(to) Land occupied by railways, main roads and Government irrigation channels. 

It is essential that the law should provide for the free transfer of existing rights, includ¬ 
ing encumbrances, whatever they may be, which the scheme of consolidation neces¬ 
sitates* In addition to direct rij^hts between lanllord and tenant there are rights of 
reversioners which could be legally enforced ta the undoing of attempts at consolidation, 
if it is not regularised by legis-lation In one of the villages which f visited I found a 
tenant being threatened with a suit by his landlord for ejectment foi illegal transfer 
of his land I the transfer being contemplated in a process of consolidation. As the law 
stands at present, the civil court would have no option but to find in favour cf the 
plaintiff in this suit, and an heir or reversioner mi^ht similarly sue. At present,even 
when all the people concerned are completely satisfied with the trr.nsfers effected in 
consolidation, there is the grave objection that the land record staff has no authority 
to bring the land records into accordance with the new facts, and in some of the villa¬ 
ges I visited I found that the only Objecti m which the people had to consolidation was 
that, having acromplished it, they had not the protection whh h is given to them by an 
authoritative Government record of vheir fights. Legislation is therefore, necessary to 
secure the people in their rights, even if the consolidation is volwntaty, whether it is 
done by their own efforts 01 with the help of a Government agency. 

S3. Legislation is nil the more necessary to compel an obstructive minoiity to 
fall in with the wishes of the majority. The Act passed in Baroda in 1920 provides for 
coutt^idatiion when two-thirds of the total number cf holders in « village who own not 
eis tJvaH half of the total cultivable land in it agree to consolidation* 1 have no infi^r- 
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iloii km this provielcMa has worked in BarodSy but in the Central Produces we haVe 
in a Way a |>araUei in the provision of the Canal Mansgemen* Act of which pro-i 
video that if the occnpiets Of lour^lifths of an irriaated area desire tolenterifilo an agf^!; 
nient for the supply of irrigation Wjiter, their will can be made binding on the remain¬ 
ing one-fifthk To adopt the Baroda rule in Cbhattisgarh would be to ask for failure* as 
the proportion of the village to be held by the advocates of consalidation is too sma)l| 
but I think that there should be a provision for a two-thirds majority prevailing over 
the minority, provided that that majority applies both to the cultivators and to the 
area held by them, A four-fifths majority would often be usele$S| especially as applied 
to the cultivable atea^ as one landlord with his holding already consolidated could 
successfully stand out against the wishes of all his tenantry, provided he held person* 
ally more than one-fifth of the area. 1 do not recommend th^s provision of compulsion 
as an instrument to be applied at once, but it shou’d be in the law to allow for the increas¬ 
ing demand for consolidation which will doubtless come when operations are success¬ 
fully can ied through in ^SOme Villages. A provision of the law allowing the ofbcer- 
in-charge to decline to undertake consolidation if he thinks there are likely to be dis¬ 
putes and difficulties in carrying the operation through would prevent this section from 
causing trouble. 

I4> 1 shall indicate the provisions of law which, apart from substantive law, are 

necessary to regulate chakbandi procedure, by describiifg the procedure which 1 
consider advisable in the field. Theie is unanimity of opinion among people who 
have thought about the subject that it is useless to expect the ordinary revenue staff to 
achieve substantial results. Past experience shows that they cannot do so. Apart 
from the volume of their work, which I consider sufficient but not excessive, their 
other duties prevent the concentrated attention which is necessary for success in 
consolidation. 1 therefore propose that there should be a special staff. To begin with 
I would start early next cold weather with one carefully selected Extra-Assistant 
Commissioner and give him a staff oi five revenue inspectors. The Extra-Assistant 
Commissioner, who might he called the chakbandi officer, requiies a reader on the 
( rdinary lower division scale of clerks’ pay and two peons. Each of the revenue 
inspectors requires one chainD«an, If chakbandi is going to spread this staff is 
obviously insufficient, but it is quite enough fur a start, as practical experience will 
teach us much as wc go along and to attempt more at the beginnirg would be to spread 
mistakes which would be avoided if a start is mae'e on a small scale and experience is 
gradually built up before an extended effort is attempted. It is impossible at this 
stage to indicate what staif m.'^y be ultimately required, but I hope that success will 
compel the employment of a large staff. The officer should be allowed to 

select his villages himself. 7 he careful selccUon of suitable villages tonake a statt 
on is veiy important. They should be villages where everybody is anxious for 
consclidatton, where the landlords are enlightened people and where there are no 
faction fights. They should be of moderate size and should not present too many 
difficulties of soils. They should be scattered over the Division so that each may 
serve, so to speak, as a demonstration centre from which chakbandi may spread, 
1 found, for example, in hratwan that the people of surrounding villages were going 
to it and enquiring how the ihakhandi there had been accomplished, as they would 
like to see it carried out in their own villages. The villages should be in or near 
areas commanded by Government irrigation works, either completed or under 
construction. I would start off with two in the Mahsnadi area, two in the Tetidula 
area and one in the janjgir tahsil, either in or neat to the area which will be 
commanded by the new Kharung project. Having selected his villages, the chakbandi 
officer should then decide how exactly he is going to proceed to suit the particular 
circumstances of each village* I give it as a general principle that a scheme of 
consolidation which is not theoretically perfect but to which everybody agrees is 
far better than one which, when worked out on paper, is the best that could be 
devised but which goes against the wishes o! the people. The Baroda Act provides 
for the consolidation of holdings and then for giving out the new holdings by lot. 
I prefer to work on what I call the nucleus princiule. It will usually be found that 
each tenant has some land which, on account either of its size or of its qualities* 
he specially prises. The new consolidated holdings should be built up round these 
nuclei of land. Mr. ChhoteJal told me that he adopted this method of work in ipQg 
and it promised Success. It is the method which the people have adopted themselves. 
To carry it out requires more skill and patience than other methods^ but it ensures 
contentment To' use the common parlance, it is better to have 44 annas 
con^Hdation and everybody content than ’ }6 annas consolidation according to 
theoreticat. ideas of what is best and most people dissatisfied. Though the law 
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Ifhotfid fi0t bar money |>ayment$ between tenants to adjnet inequalitiet of 
exchanges, they should be avoided so tar as possible, as they will lead to eiabotate 
andnnsatisfactory valuations of land, whereas experience shows that the people are 
ready co yield something in abstract value for the sake of the coirvetiienee Which a 
consolidated holding gives* When thh consolidation ofhcer haa started the operatlops 
in each village, he can then leave the details for the time being to be canned on by 
the revenue inspector, who must of course be a specially selected man ^tted by 
temperament to the work. He will travel round his villages and constantly check 
what the inspectors are doing and then go through the whole scheme when the work 
is finished in each village. The revenue insoector will come in again when the 
scheme hiis been approved and prepare the new map according to the consolidation 
and a new record of right, which should be checked and passed by the chakbandi 
odicer* There should be a provision in the law for giving possession of the consoli¬ 
dated holdings by warrant* In discussing the problem with me, Mr. Chhotelal 
emphasised the necessity of not insisting on too early_ concrete results. A little 
patience at the beginning, resulting in a few villages well done and everybody content, 
will be much more satismctory than telling the chakbandi officer that he must produce 
so much work per season. 

15. Chapter IV of the Land Revenue Act provides an elaborate scheme of appeal, 
revision and review in all revenue matters. It is obvious that rf a man has a right of 
two appeals, and sometimes three, in every petty revenue master, he cannot have a more 
limited right in the most important matter of the taking; away of some of his ’and and 
the handing over to him of other land. It is cqua'ly obvious that if appeals do occur 
at every turn, chakbandi operations will be a failure. While we cannot bar the right 
of appeal, we must minimise the chance of it by the careful selection of villages and 
careful work. The ihakhandi officer must have a full right, for reasons to be recorded 
in writing, to reject any application for his help. It is quite pVobsble that some appli¬ 
cations will be made to him by one faction in the village simply to annoy the other, 
in other words, an attempt will be made to use him as a tool in faction nghts. The 
sad history of the cases for the partition of villages is sufficient warning of how work, 
meant to further the smoother running of village economy, may be used as a weapon 
for bitter quarrels. Though I suggest that the law should contain a prc^vision about 
compulsion, I would not use compulsion until experience ha% made us expert in the 
work. The chakbandi officer should work in each village wi h a pancliayac consisting 
of himself, one representative of the landlords and three of -he tenants. He should 
select these men himself, so as to ensure his obtaining men who will really help and 
who represent the different interests in the village. In particular the small tenantry 
should be represented. My experience is that a small man who hai lived all his life 
in the village and has no interest outside it may have a very wide knowledge of the 
capacities of the land in the village and be a much more useful member of the 
panchayat than a man of more substance and education. When the chakbandi officer 
is visiting his other villages the revenue inspector should act as his deputy on 
the panchayat. 

16. The question ot determining under whom tire chakbandi officer should work 

is important. 1 suggest that he should be under the Settlement Officer and the Settle¬ 
ment Commissioner. The Settlement Officer cannot do the work of consolidation 
himself, as his ordinary duties compel him to work against time on a carefully thought- 
out programme, but he has a familiarity in dealing with soils and maps which maiies 
him mure competent to scrutinise chakbandi proposils satisfactorily than a Deputy 
Commissioner without settlement expeiience. There is the difficulty, however^ that a 
Settlement Officer is not always in the district. One will however be working in the 
Raipur area from next November, one in Bilaspur from November 19x7 and 

one in Drug from November 1928. To get over this difRculty I would provide in the 
law for the proceedings being submitted to the Deputy Commissioner With a provision, 
as is already the practice in respect of some of the Deputy Commissioner's powers 
when a settlement is in pr^ress, for the Deputy Commissioner’s power being trans¬ 
ferred to the Settlement Officer either of the district io which the village is situate or 
of an adjoining district. In time, when the work is stereotyped, the Deputy Gommis- 
aioners may be able to assume the duties whicTi I would nOw assign to the Settlement 
Officer. The Settlement Commissioner is better fftted fay training than the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Division to control the work, unless of course the Coiptnissiener has wide 
settlement^experience, and if, as is possible, chakbandi spreads to the other Divisions 
of the province, where the problem exists but is a great deal less pressing, his control 
wUlgive the advantage of consistency. He should of course ke^ in touch With the 
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The trantCer of the Ordinary pomm of the Commis- 
sleaer aeder the Toveoee law to the Settlemeat Comm^tloner is a re^ar festnre of 
i^eeeitoe work* Nowadays too th^ ordinary executive dtities of the Commissioner in 
connection with the management of town land are transferred, during the progress of 
a town settlement, to the Settiemenc Commissioner* The procedure^ as authorised 
both by the law and by executive instructions, hits worked qnite smoothly* especially 
as it is laid down that the Settlement Commissioner^ whea acting under executive 
instnicliotis, should not goVgainst the wishes of the CotnmUsioner without a reference 
to the Local Government. A further practical reason for putting the Settlement Com* 
missioner in control is that for »he next good many years much of his work will lie 
in Chhattisgarh and he should be able to do his chnkhandi work on or near 
the spot. 1 propose that instead of the u^ual procedure of allowing appeals and as a 
more effective; substitute for it, the chakbandi officer should submit his proposals to 
the Settlement Officer for confirmation, with a statement if any, of objections which 
he has not been able to remrjvn The Settlement Officer should send them on to the 
Settlement Commissioner only if he fails to effect omplcte agreement* It is not 
necessary for the Local Gcjvcrnment to see the papers unless special application is 
made to it under circumstances similar to those under which a third appeal is allowed 
in ordinary revenui- cases to the Local Government. My experience in dealing with 
partition cases strengthens my belief that the ordinary process of appeal w uld be fatal 
to consolidation operations. I have not yet met a member of the bar who has the 
familiarity with maps an 1 village papers which renders him any h^lp in a partition 
case I do not blame th-; bar for th s lack of knowledge. They have little opportunity 
of acquiring it, but I have had .n plea ler before me who, when examining the map of a 
viltaue in which he was prt secuiing a partition appeal, did not know the difference 
betv\een a mam Government irrigation channel and a village read. Appeals drafted by 
pleaders and presented in the Old maty way would simply confuse the is$ue>, but each 
offici r who had to send a consolidatit n case to h.s immediate superior should receive 
all objections and should analyse them before submitting the case for orders. 

7. The opportunity Of consolidation operations can be taken to effect other 
improvements in the villages beudes mere consolidation. The straightening out of 
village roads and tl|e provision of new i-oads so as to give access to all hokings and 
fo tanks, gracing groui d, etc , should be looked to, and where proper facilities do not 
now exist, fidequate provision for communal purposes, such as the standing ground 
for cattle, the burial ground, etc., should ue made. Jt should also be possible 
by agreement to provide foi eSoen^ial private watercourses between holdings. 

18. When the sche 1 e tf consobdht on is completely worked out, there should be 
an entirely nt-w record of riylit. The new map will bear no resemblance to the old 
one and the village papers w U br reauced in bulk to a fraction of what they were 
before. It is not enough simply to prepare fiesh annual papers, as the village papers 
must be given the higher evjdentiil v.due which belongs to a record of right. As, 
however, under the procedure 1 .suggest, consolidation wiU have been done by mutual 
agreement and, if not based on compute agreement, will have been sciuiioised by 
superiO’^ officers, there should be i.o provision corre.sp u ding to that in section 80, 
sub-section (1), of the Land Revenue Act, which ptovules foi the in'»ti!Ution of a civil 
suit for the cancellation or amendment of any entry within one ye.ir of a settlemcf t. 
Such a provision would n.oicover be ill gicul, a> the new rights i(» the village will be 
based entirely on the CAcriiawiit Act and not on previously existing rights, facts or 
customs. 

19. The law should also provide for cultivators subrn’tting for the approval of 

the officer and his superiors their unaided efforts at consolidation, eiti er 

complete or partial. When the results of this private consolidation h ive been 
approved, thr officer sht'Uld have power to prep.ire a fresh record of right 

for the village or portion of the village affected, so that the cultivators may nave the 
protection of the law* 

20. There are very few ryotwari villages in Chhattisgarh but they should not 
be left out of the scheme of consolidate n, e'-pecialiy as the most important one in the 
whole Division is Baloda B^rar, a tansil headquarters and commanded bv the Mahanadi 
Canal. This village was previously malgurari, but the malguzar’s rights we e bought 
out when the Baloda Baser tahsi) was established. Its holdings are not very scattered 
but are much less compact than if the village had been ryotwari all along. Hear it 
there are two small ryotwari vilbi^es, also b »tn commanded by Government irngation. 
There is some scope 0£ consolidation in them. I have talked to the Tuhsildar, Baloda 
Baxar, and to the paiik of all the three villages and they are hopeful that consolidation 
can be tarried out. 
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at* A« ts ct«Ar from this noie« chakhandi^ to confer foil benefit^ hst osostljp to 
be aopplemented by the remodelUnji: of holding^. Remodelling costs money, end the 
Government sbonld make ft known thet it will he prepared to give lond improvement 
loans freely to people who want to remodel their land after ’^consolidation* VVhilo it is 
quite proper that these loans should be given out on the revommendation of the cAal* 
officer, they should be part and parcel if the ordinary work of administering 
land improvement loans. The loan account is one which can easily get into confusion, 
unless it is carefully administered, an ^ all improvement loans, for whatever purpose 
granted, should be on the Tahsildar’s books and he should be responsible for the collec¬ 
tion of the principal and interest. I would allow no concession in the rate of interest,^ 
as different rates of interest mean a great complication in the accounts, but 1 would 
show leniency in fix'ng the instalments of repayment. This is no departure from estab¬ 
lished principle as it has already been recognised that the instalments of land improve, 
ment loans should vary according to the work for which they are taken. 

£8. Suggestions have been made from time to time that consolidati-in would be 
encouraged .if the Government declared that the land revenue would be loweied or at 
least not enhanced at settlement in villages where it had been carried out. Stated in 
this crude form, the propositis>n goes much toj far, nut every effort should be made to 
avoid the suspicion that the land rev.-nue his been increased because of consolidation. 
The general procedure about not assessing improvements should be followed. By 
keeping an old unconsolidated map of the village showing soils ani pos't'ons, it is a 
simple matter to avoid enhancemint on account of the impr«>vements due to 
consolidation. 

83. 1 he kegistrarof Co-operative Societies, speaking in the Board of Agriculture 
last December, gave little hope of co-operative societies in Chhattisgarh being able to 
help effectively in consolidation. I have therefore ignored them so far in this note, 
but a village where a healthy co-opera ive society has taught the people to work together 
should offer apri-m’Sing field for consolidation, and the possibihiy or forming societies 
for financing remodelling after consolidation should be borne'►n mind. 

24. This note does not pretend to be exh lustive. It merely embodies ths ideas 
which I have formed since I went to Chhattisgarh as Commissioner in January, 1 
propose now that it be discussed during the monsoon by a committee in Raipur, presided 
over by the Hon’ble the Revenue Mtmber. 7 he other official members should be the 
Commissioner of the Division, the Settlement Conimi sioner, the Lega' Remembrancer 
and Mr. Chhotelal, Extra-Assistant Commission^er. As non-official members I wt uld 
have all the Chhattisgarh members of the Legislative Council, rural and urban. It is 
advisable to have the urban members also so as to get ah the elected representatives 
interested in this very important problem. To the strictly Chhattisgarh members 1 
would add Sir S. M. Chitnavis, who represer ts th<* Nagpur ana Chhattisgarh hnd- 
holders and is himself a large landholder. I would adi also two cultivators fiom each 
district to be nominated by the Local Government, who should be men with practical 
experience in consolidation. When the gene al principles anti procedure have been 
thrashed out, work should be staned in N .vember, as suggested above, and the 
necessary bill prepared for presentatiun early in the new Legislative Council to be 
elected at the erd of the year. If the legislation is passed in time for the second 
season’s work, it would be quite early enough 


Oral Evidence 

29094. Th^ Chairntan : Mr. Chhotelal, you are an Extra-Assistant Com* 
missioner Yes. 

89095. 2 understand you have been in charge of the scheme for consolidation 

Ves. 

89096. In what district P^The whole Division, that is, Baipur, Bilaspur and 
Drug. 

29097. Mr. Burton, I understand that it is agreeable to you that you should 
sit at the table and that you are willing to answer any questions that the Commissioik 
may put to you P—Yes, to the best of my ability. 

29098. (To Mr, Ckhotelal)i I propose to ask you.some questions first. 
you seen this document which has been placed before the Commission and is entitled 
‘ Note on the Consolidation of Holdings in Chhattisgarh * ?—Ves, I have teen it. 
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Who drafted thii nott DyAr. Commissioner of the Chhattisfirarh 

Division. 

29100* Yes, I see that he has signed it in the capacity of Officiating Commissioner! 
Chbattrsgarh Division. He points out that in 190$ Mr. H. M. t.aurie, who was then 
the Commissioner, Chhattis^rh Division, attempted consolidation, and initiated a 
scheme which was discontinued in 1907 by the orders of the Local Government without 
any reason being assigned. Do you know in fact why the Local Government ordered 
the discontinuance of that scheme No. 

291O1. Then again in igja (he Local Government itself took the initiative 
impressed, so this document says, by the success of certain experiments which 
had been attempti d in Austria, but very little came of that scheme, is that so?—Yes. 

29103. Now, when did the scheme that you are most familiar with come into 
being ?—About a month ago, 

29101. Nothing has been done in this direction since IQ12; this scheme was 
staited only a month ago; is that so ?—The note was drafted last ytar, the conference 
was held in August, and then it was discussed whether there should be legislation 
or not. Then, in the month of November, I was ordered to start work and I started 
in December. 

29104. Is it within your knowledge how long after 1912 the effort was persisted 
In?— (Mr, Burion) J was here at the time as Assistant Commissioner for a year; 
it went on for another }ear after that, so far as I am aware. 

2Q105. It went on till the beginning of the War Yes, it wa 

interrupted by the War. 

29106. You have read through this document? - {Mr* Ckhoielal) Yes. 

39107. And you agree with it ?—(A/r. Chh0t$lal) Yt s, I quite agr.e with it. 

29108. I do not know whether you wish to say ai»ythinjr, Mr. Burton?— 
{Mr, Burton) I agr<e, generally. It was drafted alter consideiable enquiry by 
Mr. Dyer, who was particularly interested in the matter, as Settlement Commissioner, 
and I think he has put together practically everything that has been done in these 
few pages. 11 was discussed by a conference held by Mr. Dyer in August, it was 
submitted to Govrrnment, and piactically the whole of it was accepted ny both the 
official and non-official opinion in the conference. # 

39109, It has been named ch^kbandi m this Province P— (Mr, Burton) Ye*, 

29110. In addition to these two successes that have been achieved in the Drug 
district, there hate been two other villages where the experiment has been 
successful ?—(A/r./IttWan) That is in the next district; there it was done by a 
inalgusar practically. 

2911?, That is not pa4 of the 191a scheme, nor the fruit of \i^--*(Mr, Burton) 
No, 

*9(12, Mr* Dyer sets down ten different types of ownership or tenancy, and 
roints out th tt in this multioliciiy of systems lies the real obstacle 10 consolidation?-' 
{Mr. ChhoUlat)Yt%. 

29113* And he concludes from that that legislation, securing the people in 
their rights in their new holdings, is a sine qua non for an important spread of 
this movement?***(Mr. Chhotalal) Yes, 

*9114, I see that Mr. Oyer thinks thit a two-thirds m ^jority should prevail 
over the minority} do you agree with that?—-{A/r. TAAo/v/a/) Yes. (Mr, Burton) 
i think I should insist on rather a larger percentage than two-thirds* 

*9115, I was surprised to see, in the face of Mr. Dyer’s remarkon page I57 of ■ 
the note, that a two-thirds majority should prevail, that he holds the view that the 
Xfomplicsted system of appeal at presci t obtaining *‘houM, to some extent, be 
waived, because consolidHtion will have been achieved by mutual agreement and 
if not based on complete agreement, will have been scrutinised by superior officers, and 
that in adjusting the new record of right, there should be no provision correspoading 
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to thftt !n section aub^aection (t) ot the Land Revenue Act Could it be said 
that a scheme which had been put into effect, in spite of the opposition of o.neoUitfd 
of the owners, was a scheme which, in fact, had been achieved by mutual ajfreementP — 

( Iff. Chkotelal) Yes. The fact is that the work will be done by arbUratioi) by the 
panchayas and, when the representatives of the malgusar and the tenants have 
agreed t • the chakhnndi^ the proceedings will be submbttfd for confirmation to the 
higher authorities, and the man who has any objection can very well obiect to the 
su erior of the chakhan'^i { Mf% Burton) Por the peace and welfare of the 

village, I think it is desirable that a larger percentage should actually agree; the 
actual transfer would only affect the man whose fi Id is to be altered. 

20u 6, Would you be prepared to suggest the removal of the right of appeal 
(Mr, Burton) 1 think »t is essential, if the work ever to be completed in 
reasonable time* 

29117. Mr, Dyer gives the staff which wjU be required. What staff is at 
present engaged on the woifk P—( Mr, Chhotelal) I have three Revenue Inspectors only, 

2Q!i 8. He suggests an Extra-Assistant Commissioner, who might be called the 
Chakhandi Officer, with a staff cf five Revenue Irspector.s, carh with one chatnmati, 
and a rea'^er on the ordinary lower diviHon scale of clerks' pay and two perns for the 
Extra-Assistuit Commissioner. Could important schemes t'e undertaken with a 
staff of that SIZf-? — (CMo/r/iii ) No; that is only to stirt with ; experimentally, 

I have taken only a small staff. 

29110. Are you finding that there is a demand on the part of cultivators for 
consolidation ?—; Mr, Ckhotcial ) Yes, tbeie is a largf de‘i nnd. 

^ 29120. Is it a growing demand P—( A/r. ChhoiHal) Ye«. Of courbe, in every 

village the people are doing it more or less of their own accord, but all the tenants 

do not do it. 

29121. How much propag.^nda has there been to popularise the ideaP Has 
there been any propaganda ?—( Mr, Chhotelal ) There has been no propaganda. 

29122, What about the attitude of the average malguzar; is he favourable 

to the idea?—( Aff. ) 1 think one can say safely ttat he is the keenest 

really; one of the troubles is that the people suspect that the malguzar, with his 
influence, gets the best of the land. 

% 

29123. I bee that attention has been drawn to the possibility of applying this 
scheme to the few ryotwari villages in Chhattisgarb ; has anything been done in 
that connection P—( . 1 /f. Burton) I have just had that examined for Baloda Bazaar 
village, and Mr. Clihotelal thinks that it is a favrurablc case. They have a 
complete irrigation system, and it is hoped to introduce the chnkhandi system 
without any difficulty at all, and then apply the wntor course system of irrigation, 
to have a complete model. 

29134. Who is going to make the watercourses?^{ Button) As matters 
are at present, I should rather propose that Government should give a ryotwari 
village, an improvement grant lor the purpose, just as grants are given for Wells in 
out-of-the-way villages. 

29125. Would th«t be adrrinistered by the panchavat P—(A/r Burton) No, it would 
be done by the Irrigation Department. The grant would be given by Government, 

39136. And handled by the Irrigation Department P— (Mr, Burton) Yes. * 

29127. The Irrigation Department staff would actually make the mioot water¬ 
courses P—CA/r* Burton) They would <ie8ign them, and supervise the consiructien* 

a9t28. But the usual thing in this Pr vince, as elsewhere, is to leave the smal' 
watercourses to the villagers themselves P—{/if Burton) Practically none, as far 
as I remember t hnye been made. I may perhaps ad i that once Government gave loans 
for the comstrfiction of minor watercourses; recently I made enquiries about it and 
I found they had been fully constructed but had fallen into disuse and were being 
broken op again. 
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CftA either ol yott ihf4>v aii)r light/0II (»Era|^a^h 031 j^fe i6o, tn which 
.we eretehl that: 

The Registrar of Cc^operative Societies^ speaking in the Board of Agricuttere 
last December, gave Httle hope of co-operaMve societies in Chhattisgarh being able 
to help effectively in consolidation What argument did he use P—(Kr. Burton) I have 
not seen the papets, but I imagine he felt that they were not suHciently influential to 
a4d much weight to the movement. 

29130. Me did not regard this as a promising field for tne expansior. of his 
department’s work I think they are fully occupiel in reciifying their 

own affairs. 

29131. Do you anticipate any difi'culty in getting the necessary legislative acts 
passed into law?—(^r. I anticipate some difficulty ; there wiU have to be 

amendments to the existing Xevi^nue and Tenancy Acts. 

29132. in order to make it possible to have a new record of rights after consolida¬ 
tion P—(i/v. Button) ! think the mainjjdifficolty is to transfer from one area to another 
the same rights that were held in the aiea t rigmalty by the owner 

And to attach all the weight of a record of right to the new holdingP-- 
(Mr. Burton) The right must go with the man wh.5 is the holder. 

29114. Do you regard it, from your knowledge of these matters, as a feasible 
proposition, in the face of present condit’ons^ to g^t this law passed ?—(i/r BwWoff) 

1 think we shall have the sup^’ort of the loc.al members in the Legislative Council. 

29135. Would it he ?i very nr.aterial contribution to the agricultural prosperity 
of the districts?— (Mr» Button There is i.o doubt about it. 

201 Are there any obsttclcs which are not suggested In this document or in 
your evidence that you care to tell us about?— (4/r. Ckhotelal) No. (Mr Burton) he 
practical obstacle is the tremendous amviunt of trouble inv..lved in th** concentration 
of holdings so w.dely spread. 1 he map which b on the wall heic sh^'ws the pjsition 
after the first stage in a village Dumartalao; each colour represent .1 certain man’s 
holding, it wculd be an enormous task to get them all together. 

20137. Mr, Calvert \ Have you attempted lo work out the cust per acre? — 
(Mr. Chkoteial) No. the woik which is going, on has been started experimentally, 
I cannot say what its cost will ne when it is done on a large scale, I had a lot of 
trouble in the beginning to persuade the people first to let me s art the work When 
1 started wo«k certain people objected to having it dune in the rrannerin which I 
was doing it. I cxpl uoed matters to them, and then they came round and agreed to 
my” proposal. In this way, it to' k a lot of time. The first village in which I started 
took a lot of time, but as tlie work progiesi^es it will take less, . 

20138. We had a psffty from this Province which came to the Punjab to sec the 
consolidation work being done there; you wt*re net a member of that party, 
Mr. Chhoteial ?—No ; Rao Bahadur Jagannath Prasad was a member of the party. 

29139. Do you not think it would help your work if you saw what is being done 
there ?—( Mr, Chhoteial): Yes, it would be a great help to us, and we should gam some 
experience by seeing what is going’^on there, I have been told, however, that in the 
Punjab the villages have uniformity of soil. Here, the soil varies from block tu block , 
sometimes it is in patches, and black soil may be found close to murum soil at a \ery 
short distance. iW people attach importance to the superiority and inferiority of 
the soil, and they want to hold on to it; they do not want to make exchanges in 
diflferent kinds of soils. 

a9l4a You will find that passing away in time* How much have you done so 
far ?—( Mr* Chhoteial ) I have finished one village. 

29141. How much time did it take you ?—One month. 

29142, Prof, Cangulee ; What is the area of the village?—( Mr, Chhoteial) The 
toti^l area is i,poo acros, bat the occupied area is about 485 acres, « 

The ChfHrman t In case you misundersta'nd Mr. Calvert’s mind on the matter, 1 
vusy tell yi u that he ia astonished w the speed at which you are doing U« 
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Calitetit For 1,000 we mtgfJit take anything from 6 montlia to a 
years for*consolidation 9 —(ilff. CAAoWa/) ConsoHdaticn has been attempted { it is 
not yet complete* 

39144. It is not in one block?—( Afr. Chkotelal) No. 

39145. You are satisfied by getting a single man's holding down to several blocks 
Could you not get them all down to one block ? ~ ( Mu Chkotelal ) It cannot possibly 
be done if a single n an disagrees with it; nobody will agree. 

09146. Wh.it guarantee have you against the consolidation being upset in case of 
a dispute sub'^equent to the comp’etion of the work It will not be upset when it is 
legislated for and when the civil couit will have no power to alter the ckakbandi or 
the record of rights which I shall prepare. 

29147. At present you have no guarantee at all?—Noj nothing. 

29x48. Do you get the persons concerned to sign an agreement of arbitration in 
cases of dispute P—1 am thinking of it; hut for the present I am working on (heline 
that everybody should agree to it. 

29149. Do you not think it will be safer to get them to agree to refer disputes to an 
arbitration ? Yes; it will be necessary. 

29150. Pa^e 156 of (he note refers to a case in which a landlord th eatens the 
tenants with a suit for ejectment and so on. “ As the law stands at present, the civil 
court would hi ve no option but to find in favour of the plaintiff'’, D) ! understand 
that the civil couit would not throw out the suit on the ground that it is oppose.ri to 
public policy P— (Mr. Burton) It gives the landlord a right to apply in the event of 
a illegal transfer ; this is under the Tenancy Act. 

a^iSX. It is not a general rule of civil courts nDt to support any claim which is 
opposed to public policy?—-1 have not much experience of civil courts; but this is 
under the Tenancy Act 

29152. Would you kindly let me know what is the difficulty about the alteration 
of the land records referred to at the bottom of the same pige of the note ; the land 
record staff has no authority to tnng the Lmd records into accordance with the new 
facts '*?—(il/r. Chkotelal) Yes, because the rights are not easily transferable from field 
to field. 

29(53* On page 157 it is stated that these villages should be selecte 1 in such a 
manner that '*they should be scattered over the Division so that each may serve, 
solo speak, as a demonstration centre from which cAn^^am/s rray spread Is that 
the policy you are following P—Yes, I am going to follow it later on when I have the 
triined btatf. I am training the sta^ first cf all and finding out an easier meth' fi of 
getting on with the work, 

29154. Do you not think it is better to concentrate on one particular riigh- 
bourhood ?—Yes ; I am working in one neighbourhood. 

29(55* ^ presume this consolidation once started will continue for aoo or 
fo:) years P.-I do not think it will take 200 years, 

20156. There are •;4*ooo villages to-day P—In some cases people may agree to do 
it by themselves later rn, 

29157. Is there any proposal to put this work under a ?ettlemet Officer; has 
that been the policy now?-Yes; I am working as Chakbandi Officer for the presect 
and my proceedings wll be submitted to the Settlement Officer for confirmation. 

29158. Do not the people regard the Settlement OflScer with some tospioion?— 

1 do not think so. 1 was an Assistant Settlement Superintendent and I started the 
work under the Settlement Officer and I was hopeful that the work would be successful 
if I had not beenjemoved from it. I was pot on to another work and this work was 
stopped. But It was not through fear of the Settlement Officer that I couli not carry 
on the scheme, 

29159* Vou do not think the people connect the Settlement Officer W'th an 
increaiSe ^ revenue?—It is not so much^he fear of increase of laud revenue* 

99160. It is linked up with the Settlement Officer's work?—! do not think so 
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99101. TM to ptragmph i% wlousothtr ImpiOTomotiatefcuggMted. 

If there not a danger of overloading your scheme by tf o many other improvementi? — 
No j these things will be done in the ordinary coorte* »>.> the pastare grounds and 
vateroouraesi 1 have nothing to do with them* My consolidation of holdings will 
automatically bring about these improvements. 

29162. You do not think you are making it too difficult P—No* 

29163. In the case of a minor owner are you accepting agreement by his guar* 
dianP - So far I have not come Across a case like that* But when the Act is passed 
I think it will not be necessary to take the acceptance of anybody for the cons^didation 
of the holdings, that is, when the Settlement Officer has confirmed my proceedings. 
The question of reversioners is likely to arise but thit is a question which should he 
decided by the civil court and the civil court will be barred from taking cognisance 
of anything which is against chnkhandi, 

29164. Do you really think that it will be advisable at this early stage to provide 
for any form of compulsion by any majority at all?—Yes: of courseifnr the present 
it is desirable because I shall be" getting the work done sooner if I am allowed to 
work b> compulsion. 

29165. Who do you th'nk w-ll make the most n-iise, the 99 people wh<»m you 
please or the one whom you displease ? The one displeased will cry far louder than 
the 99 whom you please ?—Of course there will be a certain amount of protest. But 
who would hear one man’s cry and what can one man do? In a villige when 99 
persons agree and one disagrees) the village will say that that man is out of his senses 
and people will not mind it 

29166. Mr, Komat: Just as you are of the dehnite opinion that consolidation 
by voluntary consent is rather a piecanous thing and uncertain, also a slow process, 
are you also of the opinion that even by co-operative methods < ensolidation is equally 
slow and uncertain ?—I do not think that it will be successful by the co-operalive 
method here because the co-operative n an ha'* got no knowledge of soil classification, 
no kn^iwledge of agriculture and no experience of agriculture, and he cannot 
understand things piopexly at all while making the adjustment of the areas of the 
different holdings. 

39167 In shorf, therefore, you rule out the co-opeiative method and fall back 
upon legislation P—Yes. 

29168* I want to askyuu whether according to your experience certain gU’dmg 
principles are nul necessary for consolidation ?-Yes; certain guiding principles are 
necessary. 

29169. In the iirdt place, when you consolidate land, is it not necessary to liave 
for your guidance a certain standard unit of acres suitable for each tract; say, to acres 
or 15 acies or even 5 acres acc- iding to the nature of the soil and so on, below which 
you should not have any holding unconsolidated ?—Yes 

29170. How are you g< ing to fix this standard unit below which you ought not 
to go ?—Thi.> unit cannot be fixed be^^ause the holdings vary in size. Certain holdings 
are of one-tenth of an acre, certain holdings are of 50 or 200 aores. Of course when 
the tenant has got one field of a large extent there is no need for coosnlidation; it 
will stand. 

29171, So you are not particularly concerned with the sixe of the holding?— 
No particular size is fixed. 

29172. The whole thing is arbitrary ?—Yes. 

2917V Then again, do you not think you ought to lay down another principle 
when you redistribute your plots ? For instance, a neighbour to you who has already 
got a certain plot may desire a contiguous plot to add to his holding ; should he not 
have the first right, the right of pre-emption so to say?—No; that would be very 
difficult; it was never the custom and it is not possible. 

29174. Supposing there is a strip of land close to my land for which I am pre* 
pared to pay any price I should naturally have the first choice ; yet according to your 
system the panchayat or the officer in charge gives that strip of land to somebody 
eUe; 12 that equitable ?—Yes; that will be equitable if the panchayat finds out an area 
of equal value, • 
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•9^5* I whet!)4>r thAt fs«simtud lystism And whtthnti If vou h«ft lefla* 
ladan, tlie Legislative Cbuncil will support an idea whereby a single individual olfldef 
arbitrarily distributes the strips, not giving the preference to the neighbours who wish 
to take them up P—That does not depena upon the individual ofllcer. There will W 
three representatives of the tenants, one representative of the malgurars and the fifth 
will be the Government officer entrusted nirh preparing the records. 

29176. V\ hen you say that twO-third^ of the people of the village should prevail 
over the remaining onythird, do von mean two-thirds of the owners or two-thirds of 
the cultivators ?—Cultivators having »n their possession two-third- of the occupied ar*^a. 

29177. That is to say two-ihirds ot the vested interest in the land P^-Yes, 

29178. Not two-thifds of the number of owners ?—No. 

29179. Then again if you have consolidation eUborately and systematically carried 
outi dc you not think that people should have greater opportunities to ventilate their 
iriev^ncea; for instance that you should have a higher authority over the consolidation 
officer in the shape of a tribunal ?“-Of course there is no objection to having a tribunal 
or a court over the Chakbandi (Jfficer; hut the thing is thii ; if one man appeals and his 
holding is changed by the appellate court then the whOie chakbandi will have to be upset* 

29ifo* My colleague, Mr. Calvert, h.is drawn yr^ur attention to the fact that| if 
things are left to th^ Settlement Officer, probably the people will not be satisfied or 
the judgment of on< single man may not be able to satisfy at). Do you not there¬ 
fore think it is neressary to have a tribunal constituted so that any man may have an 
Opportunity to place all his grievances before itV—^ Of course, it is necessary. 

29181. Are you conversant with Town Planning Acts No ; I am not. 

29182. Oo vou know the principles of town planning and the redistribution of 
residential plots at various s age.% the opportunities given to the people concerned* in 
the shape of n<.tifications by the Government, that a particular scheme is framed* 
A particular «5rheme would be framed, a draft map of the distribution made, and 
complaints invited at different stages from the people concerni d, so as to give the 
people an opportunity of claiming particular plots. Would ycu have an elaborate system 
of that sort so that every tenant could put his proposals before the consolidation 
officer f “Yes, every tenant should have the opp-^rturnty. 

29183. And, suppesing after redistribution of all the different plot^, an undesir¬ 
able uneconomic il fr.'gnienled plot remained on hand, could there be a procedure by 
which its money v.ilue would be fixed either by toe consolidation officer or by a 
panchayat and that money value paid to the owner of that smill plot V«-No, that will 
not be possible at least ft r the next forty or fifty years, 

29184* But if there were a plot which was too small ti> be tacked on to any of the 
other holdings, it would be dcsiiable to value it in money, and either to distribute that 
money among tlie different shares or to give it to one man; do you not like that 
ides ? ‘ No ; the pii« pie here are very conservative and they do not like to part with 
a field ; whatever sum il paid, the owner wili not be satisfie d 

29155, But otherwise, according to your own ideas, that litt’e plrt would remain 
a more ir less uneconomic plot?—It may be, but I would allow it 10 stand over, in 
crJer to make my chakbandi operations more pi pular. 

39186. Dr, Ryder \ In the Chhattisgarh Division, are the plot-s of the landlords 
or malgazars also scattered about ?—Yes. 

29187. The siV and khudkasht plots ? —Yes. 

29188. It appears to that according to the different sections of the Tenancy 
Act and the Land Revenue Act the law is on the side of ccnsolidetion?—-'Yet. 

29189. So that there should be no difficulty ?—No, but the law is not aufiidOnUy 
strong and dear to effect a general chakhan ft. In particular cases of exchange 
between two tenants, when they want to exchange a field, they do so with the 
permixsiair ol the landlord; but if the malgnzar Directs to the exchange proposed 
between the tWo tenants, it cannot be done. 
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dp] 90. In the Chhattifgarh Division, have you system of redii^iimting land 
at certain intervalsBefore 1882 there was a general custom of redistribution; that 
was the lukhabhata system* 

29191. Is that /oMaMata system now obsoleteP‘««£ntirely obsolete; since i8Si 
no village has been redistributed. 

09192. With how many rights would you have to reckon: would you have to 
reckon with the sit right, the khudkasM right, the malik-makbuga right, the right of 
absolute occupancy, and the right of limited occupancy Yes. 

29193, Those other matters which are mentioned in Mr. Dyer^s memorandum are 
not very important ?—No. 

39I94.—You could deal with the sarkat as you liked ?—Yes. 

29195. You could deal with the communal lands; they would not give you 
much trouble; you are not going to consolidate them ?—No, but sometimes the 
people want a small part of the communal land to be included in their holdings and 
to give in exchange part of their holdings for communal land. 

29196, Do you mean to say they do not have a communal burial or bunung 
ground here ?—No, by communal land I mean pasture land. Certain land is reserved 
for burial ground. 

39197, There would be no difficulty in regard to that ?—No, 

29198. It seems to me there would be only four rights wirti which you would 
have to reckon: knudkasht and the two kinds of tenancy rights ?—Yes, and 

malik^makbuza* 

29199. Have you in your villages large areas of service land f—A very small 
area. 


29200. Allotted to the village headman ?—Not the headman, but to the 
village servant: the village watchman. 

29201. Tktt Chairman i On pEK® *59 ibe note it is said that the Land 

Revenue Act provides for the institution of a civil suit for the cancellation or 
amendment of any entry within one year of a settlement. Dees an appeal lie from 
a first decision in that case r— Yes, an appeal against the decision of the civil court. 

(The witnesses withdrew.) 

The Commission ihen adjourned till 2*30/.w, on Thutsday^ ihs ZOth Janmfy^ 
xp27, at tiagpur. 
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Mr.C. M. TRIVEDI, LC.S,, Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Central Provinces and Berar. 


Replies to the Questionnaire. 


Question 22 .— Co-operation. —(</) (i) I am of opinion that Government 
should Juke the following steps to encourage the ?irowth of the co-operative 
movement in this Province :— 

( 1 ) Besides the Registrar, the superior staff of the department consists of 
one Senior Deputy Regislrar of the rank of Deputy Commissioner, one Junior 
Deputy Registrar of the rank of Assi^stant Commissioner and three Circle Officers 
on a special cadre on Rs 250 — 25 — 600 . The Pro’ ince has been divided into 
four Circles, each of vvhicli is in charge of a Junior Deputy Registrar or a Circle 
Officer. The number of (^.cntral Banks, registered primary societies and societies 
under llwnidation is as under : — 


Glide Clficer I 
Junior Deputy Registrar 
Circle Officer [11 
Do. IV 


Banks. 

Societies. 

Societies under 
liquidation. 

8 

1,121 

132 

13 

788 

50 

9 

1,112 

163 

7 

1,143 

190 


The .lumor Deputy Registrar is in charge of Berar, in which Division the 
volume ot business of banks and societies is greater than in the whole of the 
Central Provinces and in which future development is likely to occur both in 
respect of credit and non-credit co-opciation, and it is not possible to allot him 
n^re banks and societies. The Circle Officers in the Central Provinces cannot 
efficiently supervise the banks and societies in their circles, particularly as 
the movement IS not in a flourishing condition in the Central Provinces and 
the reorganisation of bocieties now in hand makes it incumbent on them to 
devc)te more attention to the affairs of societies than in the past. Jt "k not 
possible lo place the Senior Deputy Registrar in charge of a circle as a perma- 
nent ine.ism^ though in order to give much needed relief to Circle Officers in 
the Central I have placed him temporarily in charge of three banks 

and about 500 societies. It is therefore desirable to increase the number ol 
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ckdiiBi ironi fmir to ti a safictiooed post d d Junior Deputy 

Re^itrtr of the rank o( £atra*Aistitatit tiommisiloner, but the Lefislative Goun- 
ci! cot out the provision lor the post in 1922, and since then no budget provision 
has been made for this post. 

( 2 ) A characteristic feature of the Central Provinces system is that the impor¬ 
tant duties of education and supervision of primary societies are entrusted to 
Central Banks. All co-oi^rators are agreed in thinking that the deterioration 

of the movement in the Central Provinces is largely due to the fact that Central 
Banks have not been able to perform these duties adequately. It was expected 
when the movement was i litialed in the Province that ultimately the banks 
would be managed entirely by rural directors from members of societies. For 
various reasons, however, the control remained* uith the urban directors who 
were not in a position to keep iheraselves in touch with rural conditions. They 
concentrated their attention on the financing of societies, and so long as collec¬ 
tions were good did not tro ibic themselves about the education of members in 
the principles of co-operation. Further, it must be recognised that the urban 
directors arc generally busy piofessional gentlemen who cannot be expected 
to pay constant visits to distant villages in the mofussil and to supervise and 

instruct societies. This important work has therefore tended to fall in the hands 
of the banks' paid staff which is often inefficient if not insufficient, ill-trained and 
ill-equipped for the task, though it may be mentioned that for the last two years 
efforts arc being made (o train them by holding training classes in the rains 
for about three week.s. In (he Central Provinces, a Co-operative Institute has 
been organised for the Jubbiilpore and Nerbiidda Divisions. ^ Tweh'e Central 
Banks together v^i(h their affiliated societies out of fourteen Central Banks are 
members of the Institute. The Institute is financed by contributions from banks 
and societies at 3 annas and 1 anna per Rs. 1(X) of their working capital and by 
a grant of Rs. 3,000 from Ciuvernmenf. Its aim briefly is to develop the 
co-operative movement .uid lo organise, conduct and supervise the education 
v>l members in the principles and practice of co-operation. Il has a staff of 

tvxelvL local Instructors who give Itclures illustrated by magic lantern slides 
in villages and do such oth^ r work as may be entrusted to them by banks. 
'Fhe future of this body is yet uncettain. since it is not adequately supported 
by Central Banks. Supervision of societies cannot be made over to such an 

organisation at present. Presides, there are no Institutes in the Nagpur and 
Chhattisgarh Divisions. A scheme has therelore been evolved vilb the suppoit 
of all co-operators in the Central Provinces under which— 

(i) Circle Auditor.s in the Central Provinces would be relieved of the 

work ot audit and entrusted with the duty of education and super- 
c ision of societies and their leorganisiilion in ( o-operation with 
Central Banks and the Institute. 

(ii) The present number of Federation Auditors would be increased and 

their pay improved. The staff would be under Registrar's control, 

(iii) The Federation .subscription ot one rupee whicli is le\ied from every 
member of a pritn.iry c<i-oper:Hive society in the Central Provinces 
would be abolished. 

(rv) Ihe preient system of writing of accounts by society mohuuirs would 
continue for the present, but cffoits would be made to induce 
literate members lo write the accounts of societies. 

(v) The fundN for audit by Federation Auditors and tor fhe writing of 
accounts would be provided from (i) contribution from the profits 
of societies not under liquidation a: 40 per cent of profits, (ii) half 
the amount of interest on the accumulated reserve funds of societies 
under liquidation, and (jii) half the interest on the accumulated 
reserve funds of Central Banks. 

Calculations show that there will stilt be deficit of about Ks. 20 , 000 . If is 
not possible to meet this by increased contributions, because the scale proposed 
for contributions from societies and banks is already very high. It is therefore 
proposed that Government should meet the deficit. This is only reasonable. 
The Central Provinces and Her a r spend far less on co-operation than any other 
major Province. Under this scheme, it may also be necessary to increase the 
number of Government Auditors, Conditions in Berar .are different. Whereas 
the^ *'»imber of primary credit societies has decreased in the Cenival Provinces 
during the last five years, It has increased in Berar. The average Berar peasant 
IS more intelligent than his Central Prmdnces confrere, and Directors, both urba# 
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and rural, take greater interest in the co-aperative movement. An Institute 
hai been organised for Bernr and all the banks and about 500 out of 758 societies 
arc affiliated to it. The Institute is financed by contributions from profits of 
societies and Central Banks at 15 per cent and 7 i per cent, respectively. The 
Institute has a staff of 1 Inspector and 9 Assistant Inspectors, and its affairs 
are managed bv an enthusiastic standing cominittee. It conducts a magazine, 

f ublishes pamphlets and holds rallies and training classes, and its Assistant 
nspectors visit societies in consultation with Central Banks. It is expected 
that the societies w^hich have not yet joined the Institute will do so shortly. 
The Institute is doing good work, but the need for more supervision of societies 
in Berar is great in order to avoid the deterioration that has set in in the 
Central Provinces. One solution is to increase the number of Assistant Inspectors; 
another is to entrust the audit of societies to another agency and to release 
Circle Auditors for the work of supervision of societies. The matter is under 
discussion with the Institute and Central Banks, hut should there be an^ financial 
difficulties in the way of the adoption of a scheme for the more intensive super 
vision of societies, I think Government should be prepared to make a grant to 
the Institute. 

( 3 ) The land tenure in the Central Provinces under which occupancy tenants 
cannot lease their holdings for more than a year, or cannot mortgage or sell 
them is an obstacle to the growth of the co-operative movement. This subject 
is outside the scope of the Terms of Reference, otherwise I should have liked 
to suggest that the 'J'enancy Act should be so amended as to make occupancy 
holdings morigagable and saleable in favour of co-operati\e societies. 

( 4 ) The question of the organisation of land mortgage hanks in Berar is 
under consideration. In the earlier stages, a certain measure of assistance from 
Government is required, and a guarantee of interest bv Government for a 
certain period would be of the highest importance. In the initial stages. Govern¬ 
ment should also make a contribution towards the cost of valuation of land 
which would be mortgaged to a land mortgage hank. 

( 5 ) To facilitate the transmission of money by money order between Central 
Banks and societies. Government should refund three-fourths of the money order 
commission as in the Punjab, Bombay and the United Provinces. 

(a) (ii) Non-officials, both rural and urban and specially the latter, have 
rendered valuable services in the past in organising primary societies, Central 
Banks, the Provincial Bank, the Institutes and the Central Provinces and Berar 
Co-operative Federation and have devoted much lime and attention to the 
management of central institutions. Without their assistance it would have been 
impossible to develop the co-opeiative movement in this Prov'ince, and a 
word of tribute is due to several non-official gentlemen who at the sacrifice of 
time have laboured and continue to labour in the cause of co-operation. If the 
non-official agency has not been able adequately to supervise the working of 
primary societies, it is largely because too much was expected of honorary 
workers.^ If, as a result of experience, it is proposed to transfer the supervision 
of societies largely to Government Auditors, it must not be supposed that there 
will be no place for honorary workers o»* non-official agencies in the co-operative 
movement in the Central Provinces. If anv honorary workers or agencies come 
forward to supervise, educate and reorganise primary societies, their assistance 
will only be too w'elcome. The movement cannot have too many disinterested 
workers. In my case, non-official agency is indispensable in the management 
of the affairs of Central Banks, the Provincial Bank, the Institutes and the 

Federation. Non-officials and non-official agencies like the Institutes or Central 
Banks can also render^ valuable help to the movement by organising divisional, 
district, taluk or tahsil conferences and by conducting rallies of co-operative 
societies which are now being held throughout the Province. They can also 
organise training classes for members of primary societies. They can assist 
in the diffusion of co-operative ideas by means of lectures, pamphlets and 

magazines. The co-operative movement in the Province will he all the 

stronger for the support of non-official workers and non-official agencies. 

(h) (i) Cre/fty Sncietfex.-^l here are in this Province 4,071 agricultural credit 
^ unlimited liability of which 3,313 arc in the Central Provinces and 
758 in The w^irking capital of these societies amounted to Rs. 155 lakhs 

on the 30 th .Tune 19?6 and loans to members stood at Rs, 132 lakhs on that 

date. ^The number of members in the Central Provinces was 49,000 and that 
of soci^es in Berar 11 , 360 . Loans are generally advanced to members at 12 per 
cent. The extent of financial help rendered to agriculturists by these credit 
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•ociettet durtnli the last three yeara will be jatbered from the Bgures of ceih loaoi 
gtven below 



Central Provinces 

Berar 

Tot«l 


(000 omitted). 

(000 omitted). 

(000 omitted). 


Rs« 

Rs. 

R«. 

1923-24 

7,54 

17,44 

24,% 

1924-25 

9,44 

25,62 

35,06 

1925-26 

11,76 

17,99 

29,76 


Mosi of these loans were for current agricultural purposes, pin chase of 
seed, bullocks, or petty land improvements, weeding or harvesting, but in Berar 
loans have also been advanced for the purchase of land, the redemption of old 
debts and household and ceremonial expenditure. Generally, however,^ the 
finance provided by these societies is short-term finance and credit societies, 
largely depending, as they do, on loans from Central Banks which in turn derive 
thejr funds from deposits for one to three years, cannot provide long-term 
finance. In some societies, members borrow from outsiders, partly because 
societies do not finance them for all their needs and partly because the members 
have not been properly educated in the use of credit. The movement is in 
an unsatisfactory condition, particularly in the Central Provinces, and efforts 
are being made lo weed out bad societies and bad members and to reorganise 
societies nol past hope largely through Government Auditors and partly through 
the staff of banks. The movement will contract still further in the Central 
Proiifices lor sometime, but there is no ground for pessimism. With proper 
Miperv’ision and steady perseverance in educating members in the principles 
and piacticc of co-operation thiough rallies, taluk or tahsil conferences, training 
classes and the intioduction of a share-system which has been promulgated 
recently, the movement will improve. There are 33,000 and 5,800 villages in 
the Central Ptovinces British districts and Berar respectix cly, and there is great 
scope for the development of credit co-operation amongst agriculturists. But 
Iresh organisation must be undertaken on sound lines, and care must be taken 
to free it from the defects associated with it in the period of expansion. For 
the present, the energies of all co-operators, official as well as non-official, must 
almost wholly be concentrated on consolidation, especially in the Central Prov’** 
inces. When the condition of existing societies has improved, there will be 
time to think of expansion. 

(iii) Sorielira formed for the aah of produce nr atock. —The question of 
the formation of cotton sale societies in Berar has been under investigation for 
some time, and there are three such societies, tw’o of which have been registered 
recently. Members and non-members bring their produce to the societies. It 
is sold for them on a commission basis, and a rebate is given to members at 
the end of the year. In spite of the existence of cotton markets in Berar, 
malpractices occur frequently, and cotton sale societies would be of economic 
advantage to the agriculturists in that they would secure honest weighinent and 
the correct assessment of deductions for inferior or damaged cotton. These 
societies have not yet passed beyond the experimental stage, and it is proposed 
to obsei\e their working for some time before organising more societies of this 
type in Berar. It must be emphasised that efficient business management and 
loyally of members are essential pre-requisites for the success of such societies. 

Co-operafion for s.ile is an advanced form of co-operation and can only 
flourish in areas where co-opeiation of simpler forms, c.g., credit, has succeeded. 
In the Central Provinces. Bilaspur district is one of the few districts where 
credit co-operation is doing well, and it is intended to examine the question 
of the formation nf some societies for the sale of rice in that area. 

The co-operation of the Agricultural Department is necessary both in the 
formation and subsequent working of sale societies. This fact is fully recognised 
by both the Co-operative and Agricultural Departments in this Province, and 
it has been decided to depute an Agricultural Assistant for three years to one 
of the societies in Berar to help it in management and propaganda. 

(v) SocieHes fanned for the aggregation of fragmented holdings and theh 
rcdhtrihftfion in plots of reasonable size, —^The evil of fragmentation is very 
serious in the Chhattisgurh Division and is a formidable obstacle to any advance 
in agricultural practice. In Raipur and Drug districts, attehtion must fot 
^metime to come be devoted to^ the improvement of credit societies, but in 
Bilaspur district, co-operative societies for the consolidation of holdings can 
t>e formed on the lines followed in the Punjab. As soon as legislation providii^ 
for transfer of rights in existing holdings to redistributed holdings is enacted. 
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ati ttteibpt will be made to organtte some societies for the eonsotldation ol 
holdings. In the meanwhile, the Central Bank is conducting tome propaganda 
with a view to popularise the idea. 

(vi) Societies /or the co-operative use of agricultural machinery ,—^Therc is 
scope for such societies in Berar and perhaps in the Nagpur Division, but the 
question has not been examined by the Co-operative Department. The activities 
of Agricultural Associations in Berar have oeen mainly confined to the selling 
and hiring of ploughs. Labour is comparatively dear in Berar and 1 believe 
labour-saving appliances would be welcome. 1 think the question should be 
investigated by the Agricultural and Co-operative Departments. The essentials 
for success would seem to be:— 

(i) A ready supply of snare parts and fittings. 

(ii) Inspection of and advice regarding replacement of the wear and tear. 

(iii) Willingness of central financing agencies to help such societies with 

funds at reasonable rates of interest. 

(vii) Societies for joint farming.—l think this type of co-operation is too 
advanced for this Province, and the want of mutual confidence amongst members 
might be the rock on which such societies may founder, but it is worth while 
maxing an experiment. 

(viii) Catilc-hrccding societies .—^Ihcre are at present no cattle-breeding 
societies in the Province. Two cattle-breeding societies were formed in the 
Raipur district in 1913 - 11 . The members were mostly landowners who purchased 
a snare of Rs. 100 each. Good cows were purchased for members with the 
help of the Agricultural Department, and suitable bulls were also supplied by 
that department at nominal prices. Each member was allowed to keep not more 
than six cows A large area was given on lease by Government for grazing 
purposes on very favourable terms. These societies had, however, to be closed 
down, as members did not take sufficient interest in them, 

(ix) Societies formed for any purpose connected with aji^nculture ot with 
the betterment of villaiie life, but not specified above, —Co-operation can be 
utilised as means of education and social reform. It is desirable to form societies 
for compulsory education, for reducing ceremonial expenditure and for arbitration 
of disputes. But a good deal of propaganda is necessary before such societies 
can be organised and worked successfully. It is in respect of propaganda in 
such matters that non-official agencies can be of great use. The assistance 
of caste an^ \inage panchayats would be ot great help in the development of 
this type of co-operation. 

(c) I understand the question to mean whether legislation should he introduced 
to compel a small minority to join as members in co-operative societies for 
joint improvement. If so, my answer is in the negative. It there is compulsion, 
co-operation, of which voluntary association is an essential feature, ceases to be 
co-operation. I have, however, no objection to legislation compelling a recal¬ 
citrant minority to join in schemes of joint improvement, provided such schemes 
are not brought \vithin the scope of the Co-operative Societies Act. 

(d) Primary credit societies have enabled their members to obtain loans 
from them at cheaper rates of interest than from other sources, and in villages 
in which co-operative credit societies are working fairly well, the local money¬ 
lenders ha\c reduced the rates of interest charged by them. In many of the 
societies I have vii^ited, some members have been able to pay off their debts 
and increase their assets, c.;*., land, bullocks or to improve their land. The 
spirit of self-help and mutual help has been fostered to a certain extent. On 
the other hand, only a few societies have succeeded in securing deposits from 
members and non-members. Such deposits in societies amount to Rs. 5 lakhs, 
although it may he mentioned that the share capital held by members of 
primary societies in Central Banks totals Rs. 11 lakhs. In manjr societies, neither 
the panchayaf nor the members fully realise their responsibilities. The scrutiny 
of (he purposes of loans and the w'atcli over their subsequent employment are 
not very thorough. Unpunctuality in repayment is a frequent occurrence. 

The Provincial Bank and Central Banks have succeeded admirably in 
attracting the savings of middle classes, and deposits in the Provincial Bank 
and Central Banks amount to Rs. 32 lakhs and Rs. 95 lakhs, respectively. Thus, 
even outside the membership of societies, the movement is proving of value 
in the encouragement of thrift and the accumulatron and circulation of capital 
for economic purposes. 
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Oral Evidmre. 

29202 . Th^ Chairman: Mr. Trkedi, you art Regiitrar ol Co-operative 
Societiea in the Central Province!?—^Yet. 

29203 . You have given the Commisfion a note of the evidence w'hich you 
wlah to give. Do you desire to make any statement of a general character at 
this stage? No, 1 do not desire to make any such statement at this stage. 

29204 . Would you please give the Commission a short account of your own 
experience in the co-operative movement? When did you first join?—I joined 
as Deputy Registrar in January 1924 and 1 continued as Deputy |^egistrar till 
June 192 S. Tn June 1925 1 was appointed to officiate as Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, and 1 continued in that post as Officiating Registrar till March 1926 . 
fhen 1 went on leave and I returned from leave in the middle of November last. 

29205 . Had you any experience of the movement prior to 1924 ?—No, I 
had not any cosiderahle experience. 1 merely came across some co-operative 
societies in my capacity as Sub-Dwisional Officer in the Raipur district* f must 
have seen ai)out 7 or 8 societies. 

29206 . If there was any lack of experience it was of course not in any way 
due to your own action. But have you found such lack of experience any 
disadvantage in discharging your dutie8?'“-Not at present. In the beginning 
1 had to pick up the work- 

29207 , You did the best you could as you went along?—Yes. I started 
work actually in the field when I went out on tour at the earliest opportunity 
after joining as Deputy Registrar. 

29208 . What was the name of the officer whom you succeeded?-** 

Mr. Roughton. 

29209 . 1 think ii would be well if we run through, before we turn to your 
printed note of evidence, some of the information provided in the provincial 
memorandum which i.s entitled : A Memorandum on Rural CondtUons and 4 gfi- 
eultural Development tn the Central Provinces and Berar. The movement 1 
think was inaugurated in 1904 ? —Yes. 

29210 . % 1911 there were seven Central Banks wuth deposits amounting 
to Rs. 1 , 24,520 and a working capital of Rs. 1 , 74 , 516 . 300 primary societies 
existed at that time in which there W'ere 9,542 members and those 300 societies 
had a woikirig capital of Rs. S.CKl.OOO. Is that correct?—Yes. 

29211 . 'j'hen your Provincial Co-operative Bank w'as organised in order to 
provide a link between the Central Bank and the money market? Did you 
prepare the memorandum?--No, my predecessor prepared it. 

29212 . Have you read it through?—Yes. 

2921 .'^. Is it correct in its facts?—Yes. 

29214 . Does paragraph 57 on page 22 of the aforementioned memorandum 
give the Commission an insight into the full extent of the seriousness of the 
present position?—Yes, that is a true enough statement of the present position 
of the movement. 

29215 . How many societies have failed altogether? I am not sure whether 
this is mentioned here or not?—Up to dale? 

2 ^ 16 . Yes?—I have got a statement here. The number of primary credit 
societies that have been cancelled up to date since the beginning of the move¬ 
ment it 1 , 452 . 

29217 . And in the past 12 months?—Up to the 30 th June 1926 , i.e,, irom 
1 st July 1925 to 30 th June 1926 , 191 primary agricult* ral credit societies with 
unlimited liability have been cancelled. 

29218 .' Have there been cases in which the acts for which individual 
members w^erc liable under the system of unlimited liability have been insisted 
upon?—Yes, joint liability has had to be enforced. 

29219 . And payments claimed and made?—Yes. 

29220 . What effect has that had on the eeputation of the co-operative 
movement in the districts in question?—The enforcement of joint liability 
has produced, to a certain extent, an unfavourable impreasidh about the 
movement. 
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29221 . h it your view that on the whole the sound procedure at this 
is to enforce unlimited liability, and where societies are obviously insecure, 
to claim to the full extent to which a member is liable?—I think theorelically 
the position is quite sound. 

29222 . 1 am asking you about the practice and not about the theory? 
What is the policy at the moment?—At present we enforce joint liability and 
we generally pass two orders of contribution: 1 mean, after a joint liability 
is enforced twice we do not enforce it afterwards and the remainder is written 
off as a bad debt. 

29223 , 1 do not quite understand what you mean by enforcing it after^ 
wards?—In Jases where there is a deheit, say a primary society has to meet 
a liability of Rs. 300 to the Central Bank and the enforcement of individual 
liability has brought in Rs. 100 , then for Rs. 200 orders are passed in an equitable 
manner against other members and that joint liability is enforced, say, for 
a series of two or three years and if the enforcement of joint liability docs not 
bring in the whole amount, the rest is written off by the Central Bank which 
is the main creditor of the society. 

29224 . Does that mean the member least inclined to meet his obligations 
is most likely to evseape them?— 1 should not think so; we sec what his assets 
are and we decide accordingly. 

29225 . Do you examine the assets of each member who is liable?—^Yes, 
the liquidator does. 

29226 . Who acts us liquidator?—Generally we have one from the staff 
of the Central Bank or we have a pleader; or in a very few cases we have a 
Circle Auditor as liquidator. 

2 ^ 221 . Do you often have a pleader?—No, only in about 20 per cent 
of the cases; I am giving the figure roughly. 

29228 . And is that person engaged by your department to carry out the 
work?—Yes, the department appoints him as liquidator and he is remunerated 
at 5 per cent, 

29229 . He is chosen by your department as such?—Yes. What happens 
in practice is this; the Central Bank makes a recommendation and the depart¬ 
ment more or less accepts it. 

29230 . Upon whom does the charge of liquidation fallV-On the society. 

29231 . On the individual society? -Yes. 

29232 . Are there many members of primary societies who occupy their 
land on a system of occupancy holdings?—Yes. In the Central Provinces, 
there must be from 60 to 80 per cent occupancy holdings because of the total, 
about 60 per cent of the tenants are occupancy tenants. 

29233 . A cultivator holding his land as an occupancy holding can neither 
mortgage nor sell?—He can surrender, but he cannot sell. 

29234 , What security has be to offer?—The only security he has to offer 
is h» personal security. He might have some cattle, but agricultural cattle 
cannot be attached or sold. 

29235 . Now, you have systems of tenancy which do enable the occupiers 
to mortgage, have you not?—^Yes, we have absolute occupancy tenants in the 
Central Provinces. 

29236 . Have you had any difficulty in societies where you have both sorts 
of tenants and where you have called up the liability?—I have not quite followed 
the question. 

29237 . Well, in a case where one member holds his land under occupancy 
tenancy and the other under an absolute tenancy, have you difficulty in 
licjuidating when you have to deal with two classes of members?—In that case 
joint liability is still enforced and the absolute occupancy tenant has had to 
pay up; that also has made the movement unpopular. 

29238 . So that although the security b there be has to pay?—^Yes: he may 
be penalised for the want of security on the part of occupancy tenants. 

29239 . What about the cultivator holding under tlie occupancy Myftem and 
not under absenute occupancy?—In his case. In practice, when tne society is 
liquidated we have to recover from his crop or attach his non^agricultural 
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Cattle lioum viMogie* d® not intfclL value. Wo would tiave to 

w^alt lor lib erop» and ^ibes me {^raoifcalty unaaleable in the viltagea; the^ seR 
for a mere song. 

29240 . You have told us in your note that primary societies in the Prov¬ 
inces have lacked vigour?—Yes, 

29241 . I understand there is very little propaganda directed to educating 
members of the general public in the principles of co-operation in the villages; 
is that so?—Yes. 

29242 . And that, in your view, is one of the causes of failure, is it?—^Yes. 

29243 . During the years in which the movement was getting into difficulties, 
what system was in vogue for examining the assets and liabilities of members 
applying far loans?—In practice, the movement in the Centra! Provinces 
has been organised on the principle that the duties of organisation, supervision 
and education rested with the. Central Hanks and the work of valuation of 
assets for the purpose of granting loans was done by the Central Bank staff. 
The Government Auditors have nothing to do with the assessment of credit or 
with the grant of loans. 

292 ^. But. in fact, did tlie managing committees of primary societies examine 
^plications for loans, or did they pass the applications straight on to the 
Centra! Bank?—In practice, there was some sort of examination, but it was not 
very thorough; it was very sketchy. 

29245 . Then, had the Central Bank ^ente, who went to the cultivator 
applying for a loan, investigated his affairs?—^What happens is that the 

society, when it wants a loan, either sends in a loan apiplicatlon to the Central 
Bank or, what is more often the case, the members themselves come to the 
Centra] Bank. 

29246 . Without going to their primary society at all?—What I mean b 
that the members come there and hold a meeting in the precincts of the Central 
Bank's office. That often happens, because the members arc illiterate; they 
cannot write their loan applications. 'I'bey come to the Central Bank, their 
loan application is written there, and the Central Bank with such records as 
ii has got and with such knowledge as it possesses grunts or rejects the 

application. 

29247 . It is fair to assume that in many cases the Central Bank cannot 
have the information and the records to judge of the applicant's suitability?— 
It will have the records because, when a society comes, it will come with its 
records. 

29248 - What about the records of a member applying for a loan?—It will 
be in the lUnsyat register. 

29249 . Who prepares that statement ?—1 he Haisyat register b prepared 

by the Central Bank staff. 

29250 . On the spot?—On the spot. 

29251 . Have they a large touring staff? -The staff of the Centra! Banks 

generally consists of one Manager and, in case of large banks, one or two 
inspectors; we ha\e got a system of what is called Group Accountants; they 
are really paid by the societies* funds; in practice they are attached to the 
Central Banks, and each Group Accountant is in charge of 30 to 40 societies. 

29252 . What is the largest number of primary societies grouped under one 
Central l^nk?—Sihora has societies. 

29253 . Is It a Central Bank?—Yes. 

29254 . What is the staB of that Central Bank?—The Sihora Central Bank 
has got 6ne Manager on a pay of Rs. 95 , one Accountant for office work on a 
pay of from Rs. SO to Rs. oO, one Inspector on Rs. 40 , and it hat got B Group 
Accountants, salaries varying from Rs. 20 to Rt. 35 . 

2925 S, When a member of one of the 261 societies desires a loan, he has 
to go ttp^ to the Central pank in order to make the application?—What often 
happens Is that^ at the time of the season for advancing loans, the moharrirs 
ace out in the villages, they prepare the loan applications there, and the members 
come to the Central Bank cither in a body or depute the sirpanch or secretary* 
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« i 92 S 6 . How far are theie cominltteet mam^ng primary toeietiea. in facfi 

at this moment, examining the asaets and iiabilittes of apf^Ucanti?*^! anould put 
it at about anything from 30 to SO per cent. ' 

29257 . Of all the societies?—Yes. 

29258 . And the rest are either unwitting or incapable of carrying out the 
work; is that the position?—More or tess that is the position. 

29259 . Are the Central Banks doing their best to throw responsibility on 
to the primary societies themselves?—^'Fhey are doing something, but not as 
much us could be done. 

29260 . Do you know of any Central Banks that have gone so far as to 
discourage primary societies from examinirig these matters for themselves?— 
I have not come across any Central Bank which has been discouragii^ it; in fact, 
it is to the advantage of die Central Banks, even from ti narrow point of view, 
to encourage societies to examine loan applications. 

29261 . How do you account for the fact that they are not all doing their 
best to throw that responsibility on to the primary societies?—Primarily because 
the Directois of the Central Banks are men who are not generally in real touch 
with the villages, and the .staff is not fully qualified for the work it has to 
undertake. , 

29262 . 1 sec from your prii.ted note of evidence that you are quite 
definitely ot opinion that, for the moment, the best policy in the Province is 
to straighten out the affairs of the primary societies operating as credit societies, 
and not to attempt any other form of society; is that a correct interpretation 
of your views?—Yes; in the Central Provinces at any rate, 1 am most strongly 
of opinion that all our efforts must be concentrated on the consolidation of 
the credit movement, except in Bilaspur w'here the movement is doing very well. 

29263 . On page 35 of the memorandum (page 11 above) it is stated: 
**Thc time may be looked forward to when each agricultural association will have 
its own demonstration plot, as several have. On these will be shown by the agri> 
cultural assistant the improved methods to be introduced which the members will 
undertake to incorporate in their own activities**. What societies will those 
be exactly?—At present, 1 have got some agricultural associations registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act in Berar; two or three of them have got 
their own demonstration plots, they purchase implements and sell them. 

29264 . Would the distribution of seeds be their primary function?—At 
present these agricultural associations do not distribute much seed, to my 
knowledge. For that, there are what are called Seed Unions, and they are a 
separate organisation. 

29265 . Prof. Gangulec: Are these Seed Unions registered under you?— 
Some Seed Unions are, but a good many are not. 

29266 . The Chairman: Then it js stated: **Such associations will get capital 
by selling seed, implements and manures and arranging for the marketing of 
members* crops**. Is not that rather a curious way of obtaining what, I suppose, 
would be working capital? I do not quite follow that?—I should much prefer 
the organisation for the marketing of members* crops to be kept separate from 
an agricultural association. 

29267 . I do not quite see how a society engaged in selling seed it going 
to get capital by selling seed, implements and manure?>-*What is meant, 1 
suppose, is that they will get working capital out of the profits, but that would 
be a slow method of doing it. The agricultural associations, I am speaking 
of those which are registered, have got a share capital of their own; they arc 
organised on a share capital basis; the working capital is provided by share 
capital and such deposits as they may be able to attract. Some agricultural 
associations have borrowed from the Central Bank. 

29268 . Is it your view that matters are in a somewhat scginder portion 
now than they were two years ago?—I think so; financially, we arc dlittnetly 
sounder than we were, and to a certain extent, in so far as reorganliatton 
hgs proceeded, we are in a more satisfactory, or less unsatisfactory, poswion* 

'’ 2 ^ 269 . Are^ you founding this reorganisation on a real endeavour to educate 
your members in the principles of co-operation?*--*Yet, 
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29270. WJbdt machinery hava you |ot for attaining that endP^At preacnt* 

I dtf>etid on-my Circle Auditora; ,we tried it through the agency of the hanki 
fcMT one year, but a^e found rhal wc could not get much change out of them. 

29271. How many Auditora have vou got?—35 in the Central Provincea 
and Berar, for the Central Provincei 24. 

29272. They audit all the tocieliea* hooka?—Yes. 

29273. Have they got time to properly audit all the aocietiea’ books?— 
We have got another %el of Auditors called the Federation Auditors, of whom 
there are 26 in the whole of the Central Provinces and Berar and 24 in the 
Central Provinces. They do a large part of the auditing. 

29274. The Federation Auditors?—Yes. 

29275. Whose servants are they?—^They are supposed to be servants of the 
Federation. There is a Co-operative Federation in the Central Provinces and 
Berar, but it is not functioning at present. 

29276. Who pays their salaries?—They are paid from the levy of a 
subscription of Re. 1 ner nember from every primary society, and whenever 
there is a deheit, it is paid by the Central Banks. Out of this Re. 1 are also 
met the charges for the writing of accounts. 

29277. How long do you allow for the audit of each society’s books, on 
the average?—About 2 days; we find each Federation Auditor audits about 90 to 
100 societies. 

29278. Is th.it about us much as your auditing staff can achieve, working 
at top pressure?—There is a certain amount of pressure, but it is not top 
pressure; at top pressure they can do about 125 societies. 

29279. What time do they find to devote to the duties of educating 
members in the principles of co-operation? —Auditors as such find very little 
time to do that, but I am asking the Government Auditors to do that, and 
1 have relieved them of the duties of audit, and have made other arrangements 
for audit; the Federation Auditors are doing the auditing, and i have licensed 
some other persons ns Auditors. 

29280, Your suggestion, on pages 168 and 169 of your note, f6r the stiengthen- 
ing of your department for this purpose, is, it appears to me, a very modest 
one. It is to add one Circle Officer and certain subordinates. What 1 am trying 
to do is to give you an opportunity of saying, it you arc of such an opinion, that 
you think your staff as a whole is quite inadequate to deal with the audit and 
with the amount of educative work, w4iich presumably must be forthcoming 
if the movement is to reco\er. Do you think you are short of staff?—So far 
as the Auditors are concerned, 1 am certainly short of staff. 

29281. And yet, you are depending upon these Auditors to do the educative 
work; is that so?—No; I have proposed strengthening the staff by a Govern¬ 
ment grant of Rs.*25,000. If that is given, the present Auditors will be relieved 
from the work of original audit. The arrangements ai present made are only 
makeshift arrangements. 

29282. Do you think the Auditor is a good man to do the educative 
work?—He is the best man available at present. 

29283. On page 169 you say; '‘Circle Auditors in the Central Provinces 
would be relieved of the work oi audit’’?- -1 mean, there, original audit. 

29284, Perhaps you would make that correction?-- 1 meant original audit, 
because they will have to do a certain amount of test audit. 

^285. What superior audit have you, in fact, at this moment?—^Audit by 
the Circle Auditors in the societies; 1 have got two Chief Auditors also, and they 
conduct test audit of a certain number of societies. 

39286. What is the average salary of Circle Auditors?—Rs. 85 to Rs. 150; 
I consider it inadequate. 

29287. Do you come across many cases w^here members arc borrow^ing both 
from the societies and from the moneylenders at the same time?—Yes; I do. 

29288. That is common, is it?—^Yes; I should say it is common; especially 
so in the Central Provinces. 

29289. What is your oldest selling society?—^The oldest selliitg society is 
the octe at Akola; it ik about four or five years old. 
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' ^29290* DoAs it deal in cotton?—Cotton and jmr* 

2^291. Is that society in a good 8tgte?--t'It was not makititf much progress 
till last year; but now we have reorganised it and we expect mat it will make 
better progress than before. Our main difficulty in the past wat due to want 
of propaganda and want of good and efficient management# 

29292. Has it paid any dividend or bonus?—It has paid dividend at the 
rate of 6 per cent and one year it has paid a rebate also to members. 

29293. That is estimated for every 10 rupees worth of credit sold to the 
society?—It is a rebate on the commission. That ii, the societies charge 
commission just as the commission agents do and a certain rebate is then 
allowed. 

29294. It is a method of distributing profit?—Ycs. Non-members also 

bring in their produce hut they do not get the rebate, 

29295. Are you familiar with the work of this selling society?—Yes. 

29296. With the details?—Yes. 

29297, Is any grading carried out by the society?—No; no grading is 
carried out; but, from next year, we arc going to post an Agricultural Assistant 
and he will do the grading. 

29298. Do you look for much advantage from grading?—^Yes. 

29299. It rather depends on whether the cotton at present passing through 

the society’s godowns is greatly mixed or not, does it not?—^Yes. What 

happens actually is that the cotton is taken down to the gin and there the 

commission agent grades it; our Agricultural Assistant will do the same thing. 

29300. For the society?—Yes. 

29301. Does the society gin?—No; it docs not gin; at present the cotton 
ts sold unginned. 

29302. Has it storage capacity?—No. 

29303. So that it cannot hold up the crop?—No; the cotton brought to 

the market is sol^d on the same day. 

29304. Would you regard storage as a valuable addition to the plant, as 
offering a valuable addition to its opportunities?—It is rather speculative. 

29305. You would rather not sec that attempted?—Not for the present; 

it would involve the society in risjea. At present the society runs no risk what¬ 
ever because it sells on commission. 

29306. Do you think the members arc getting a better price for the cotton 
than they would in the open market?—The price fixed is the same; but where 
the members get advantage is with regard to unfair weighment and unfair assess¬ 
ment of deductions. So far as these two things are concerned, the society 

ensures better weighment and a fair assessment of deductionr. 

29307. That is your earliest society?—^Ycs. 

29308. You have been starting new societies, have you not?—Yes; we 
have started one at Amraoti and another at Dhamangaon; they were registered 
only last year and they have started working this year. 

29309. Dealing with this year’s crop?—Yes. 

29310. Can you say at all how they are doing?—They have made a most 
promising beginning. I have made arrangements for propaganda; I have posted 
one Circle Auditor for propaganda purines in connection with the sale society 
in villages served by the Amraoti and Uhamangaon markets. 

29311. And they are operating in the same manner ns the first society?—Yes. 

29312. What accommodation have they, just a small office?-*^Ye$, in the 
cotton market. At present the man entrusted with the actual business oi 
conducting sales is a co-operator who has experience of cotton business and for 
the first two y#*ars he is prepared to do the work gratis. 

29313. The cultivator brings his cotton to the office doors, is that the posi¬ 
tion?—To the market in which the office is situated; then the rate is fixed and 
when the rate is fixed the cotton is purchased and taken to the gin where the 
man who is* conducting the sales is present to see to the weighmetit and to the 
assessment of deductions. Iliis year we have no trouble about messmefit of 
deductions because all the crop is uniformly of th^ same quality, 
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29314* Whut da you medn esROClIy when you i«y that tha rate « fi^cd?— 
The rate b declared in the cotton marlret aecret at^na. actual 

settlehtent b done secretly and the rate b dbclared lor the day for all the carti; 
that is the pretrailing rate tn the market that day. 

^9315. But ductuatton* above and below that datum line occor, do they? 

ta that the mimmum rate for the day or b it an abaoluie rate for the day?—* 

Gcnctnlly speaking, it b the common rate; but some purchasers might give a 
higher rate. 

29316. Never a lower rate?—Occasionally a lower rate too. The actual 
settlement of the rate b really done secretly. Suppose the rale for the day is 
Ks. 8^, any one may say “your cotton is bad and I will pay a reduced rate“. 

29317. The society then acts as a commission agent for the members?—Yes. 

29318. And the society never buys any cotton?—^No; it simply sells to 
the purchaser. 

29319. Is the officer carrying out the business of commission agent for the 
society a member of the Agricultural Service?—^No; he b not. 

29320. What is he as a rule?—In the Akola society, be is the Manager of 

the Central Bank. In the Amraoti and Dhamangaon societies, he b a co-operator 

and he is also intimately connected with the cotton business and he ^nducts 
the sales. In the case of Akola, from next year we intend to post an Agricultural 
Assistant to look after the business there. 

29321. Would he be responsible for looking after the business of all these 
societies?—No; only for that one society; we have recommended that there 
should be one such Assistant for each society. 

29322. Whole-time?—so that in the slack season he will do propaganda 
in regard to seed distribution and so on and in the cotton season he will be fully 
engaged on the business of the society. 

29323. To what grade will he belong?—He will be an officer more or less 
of the grade of my Circle Auditor on a pay of Rs. 80—150. There are two 
grades in the Agricultural Department, the Lower Division grade and the Upper 
Division grade. If he Is in the Upper grade, he will go up to Rs. 250. 

29324. And his salary will continue to be paid entirely by the Government?— 
Yes. 


29325. i'lo/. Gangulce: Will he not require some tiaining in co-operative 
principles?—Yes, he will, 

29326. Where will yon train him?--He wi.ll be trained here. 

29327. The Chutrmav: When is he going to be put on this work, next 
year?—Yes; but he will be placed at my disposal from 1st April next and he 
will be trained and put in charge of the society from the next cotton season. 

29.328. What type of managers have these societies secured so far? Are 
you satisfied with the calibre of the men?—You mean selling societies? 

293^. Yes?—I was not satisfied with the type of man that the Akola 
society had for the last two or three years because he was only a man on Rs. 30 
or Rs. 40. 


29330. He had many opportunities?—Yes and he might misuse them. But 
at present 1 am quite satisfied wnth the man 1 have got. 

^331. I understand from the evidence of the Director of Agiicultiire in 
this Province that for the present you are not of opinion that the co-operative 
movement can take any useful part in the consolidation of fragmented holdings; 
IS that so?—Yes. except in Bilaspur where the credit movement b in a sound 
condition; but in the rest of Chhatti^arh Division I do not think it can 
do anything. 


The reawn w that yva think that the siraijhteninji of the credit 
duty before you?—Yea; and I think that though the 

«We to anvthing for the conaoiidatlon of 
trie holdings, other avenues should not be barr^. 

mean that th,- co-operative movement will never do 
som^ing’” direction?—No, because I say that in Bilaspur it might do 

^ cattle-breeding societies you had decayed, did they 
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2933S. Did they achieve anything before they disappeared?—1 should say 
practieally nothing. 1 had no personal experience of them as Registrar but only 
as Sub-Divisional Officer because they were dissolved before I tiecame Registrar^ 
but I knew Ithcm fairly well as Sub-Divisional Officer. 

29336. What is your strongest Central Bank at this moment, that is, which 
it the society that has the largest deposits?—Akola and Amraoti; they^ are two 
very big banks. 

29337. What deposits have they?—Akola has 17 lakhs, Amraoti 20 lakhs, 
and Nagpur 5 lakhs. 

29338. Who chose the managing staff of these banks?—The banks them* 
selves; I have got nothing to do with the selection of the managing staff. 

29339. You mean the Committee?—^^Fhe Board of Directors. 

29340. How are the Directors chosen?—In a Central Bank there are two 
kinds of shareholders, hrsly individual sharholders who are not members oi the 
primary societies and secondly members of the primary societies; the Board 
of Directors is chosen partly by the individual shareholders and partly by the 
members of societies who are shareholders of the Central Bank. 

29341. Arc any societies, as such, members of these Central Banks?—All 
societies are members. 

29342. So they too are represented?—^Yes and the Directors of the societies 
predominate in numbers. 

29343. Now I come to the primary societies. You told us that a certain 
important proportion of these primary societies are not capable of managing 
their own affairs at all. Have they taken a part in appointing these officers to 
manage the Central Banks?—Yes. 

29344. The societies, as such, have representation on the Boards, have they 
not?—^Yes, in so far as they have got Directors on the Central Bank, they can be 
said to have taken part; on the \7orking committee there are one or two repre¬ 
sentatives of primary societies. 

29345. Is the business of this meeting at which the Directors are appointed 
carried on in English o» in the vernacular?—In the vernacular of the district. 

29346. Is the meeting largely attended as a rule?—Generally. In some 
places we find difficulty in getting a quorum. 

29347. You find difficulty in getting a quorum?--Yes. 

29348. V/r. Calvrrt: At a general meeting?- Yes, at a general meeting in 
one or two places we have found difficulty; but generally speaking it is well 
attended. 

29349. The Chairman: How far do you regard yourself as responsible for 
the managing personnel of the Central Hank? Has your department any respon¬ 
sibility at ail?—No, it has no responsibility. 

29350. That is your view?—It has no responsibility at present, because it 
does not select them and it does not deal with them in disciplinary matters: 
it has no control over the staff of the Central Hanks. 

29351. So that if you knew that a particular Central Bank was being impro¬ 
perly managed, you could lake no action; is that your view?—^Not that I would 
not take any action; I should write to them, either officially or demi-officially. 

29352. Even demi-officially, if you have no responsibility, 1 do not see 
how you could press the matter further?—7'he Registrar does not appoint 
them, nor has he any disciplinary power over them; if he came to know things 
were going wrong, he would do his best to put a stop to h. 

29353. To that extent you do feel yourself interested?—Very much. 

29354. Mr, Calvert: That is not quite complete. You could ask the Local 
Government to withdraw concessions?—Yes. 

29355. And you could liquidate on your own motion?—Yes, I could liquidate 
the Central Bank or any bank, but that w'ould be an extreme measure to adopt. 

29356. And you could ask the Govenment to withdraw the exemption from 
income-tax?—Yes, if the matter were really very serious, one would do that; 
but for ordinary petty matters, one could not possibly think of liquidating a 
CentraJ Bank. 
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Sir S* M, €kitmvis: Th^ .Rinj r^omyxieiiikdi that R^iiirarf 

thoukl hisve control over the ttftil* out the L 4 tfiii«tive Council $Qi thet recoin* 
mendntion cancelled. 

29357. The Chairman: What machinery \$ et your ^iipoaal for fwtchin^ 
the Central Banks and the manner in which their affairs are looked after?-^I have 
got nay Circle Auditors and Circle Officers; I receive a number of statements 
worn them regarding the Central Banks; the banks are frequently inipected: 

1 go down myself and other officers go down; and the Circle Auditor is there, 
he conducts a monthly inspection of the bank. Several atatements as to the 
ffnancial position of each bank are prescribed, and they come to me. 

29358. How about the Provincial Co-operative Bank?—I get fortnightly 
statements exhibiting the ffnancial position; I attend all the meetings of the 
Managing Committee of the Provincial Bank though I am not a member of 
the Managing Committee; 1 attend all meetings of the Board of Directors, and 
I am often in communication with them, because the headquarters of the Prov¬ 
incial Bank are here and I am here. , 

29359, How far does the Board of Management of the Provincial Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank attempt to watch the affairs of the Central Banks; are they watched very 
closely?—It does to a certain extent, yes, and it largely relies on me for that. 

29360. It largely relies on you for its information as to the state of the 
Centra! Banks?—Yes. At one lime it had an Inspector who used to inspect, but 
I understand that his criticisms were resented by the Central Banks, and novr 
he has been withdrawn from inspection duty. 

29361. Who is doing his work now?—The Provincial Bank has not got an 
inspecting agency. 

29.362. Have you nn inspecting agency?—So far as my inspecting agency is 
concerned, it is myself and the Circle Officer; that is my inspecting agency; 
the Circle Officers are in clo.se touch with the banks. 

29363. Sir James Mai Kcnna: Who started this idea of putting primary 
societies so completely under the contiol of the Central Banks?—^You mean 
which individual started it? 

29364. How did that policy arise?--This system was inaugurated in the 
Province by Mr. Crosthwaite. 

29365. How long ago?—More or less from the beginning of the movement. 

29366. Is it a fact that in 1920-21 the co-operative movement in the 
Province got into such a state that they had to apply to the Government of India 
for a loan of 24 luk{is?-~Yes. that was during a banking crisis; the bank dissipated 
its fluid resources, and it had not money to pay the depositors; on top of that 
came scarcity, so that there was not enough money to finance the Central Banks: 
Government assistance had to be given in the shape of a Government loan of 
19 lakhs. It was purely a banking crisis. 

29367. Sir S, Af. ChUnavis: Altogether 19 lakhs?—Yes. 

29368. Sir James ^^acKenna: Has that been repaid?—^Yes, it was repaid in 
full in 1925. 

29369. What were the relations between your Provincial Bank, the Central 
Banks and the ordinary banks in the Province?—The Provincial Bank has got 
a cfwh credit with the Imperial Bank to the extent of 4 lakhs, that is a cash 
credit on pro-notes of prim.iry societies. 

29370. Mr, Calvert: Endorsed by a Central Bank?—Endorsed by the Cen¬ 
tral Bank and by the Provincial Bank too. 

,2937L Sir James MacKcnna: Did they lessen or withdraw^ that guarantee 
oiinng the crisis when the movement was in such a shaky condition in the 
Province? No, I think it remained the same. It was 2 lakhs and it remained 
the same, and last year it was increased to 4 lakhs. 

29372. T^at looks as if the outside banks were getting a little more confi¬ 
dence, does tt not?—Yes, it does indicate that. 

29373. With regard to liquidation, the figure you gave to the Chairman I 
mink would lead to the inference that about 25 per cent of your* societies have 
been liquidated, while in your printed memorandum in answer to Question 22(a) 
me number of societies at present under liquidation is 12^ per cent. Even the 
latter figure is a very large one?-^Yes, I gave the total figure to the Chairman. 
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29374. Why haa th^re been ao much Uquidation?—We have to lt<|uidate 
bad societies; bad societies are due to « targe extent to what I consider to be 
defective organisation in the past. 

29375. Is not there any locus penitentm; do you not resort to liquidation 
as the very last step?—Yes. 

29376* Do you not try to bolster them up?—No, we do not try U> t:mitter 
them up; when we find a society cannot be revived, we put it into liquidation. 

29377. You said the liquidation was frequently done by pleaders?—I said 
about 20 per cent. 

29378. Who do the rest, your own Assistant Registrars?—^No, that is done 
by thb staff of the Central Bank. It is done to a certain extent by toy own 
staff, but to a very small extent, 

29379. Would you agree that they are in a better position to conduct the 
liquidation than an outside pleader?—^Ye^. 

29380. They are in a better position to get at the real facts of the case?-^ 
Yes. Those 20 per cent consists of old cases: at present I do not entrust liquida* 
tioo to a pleader if 1 cm help it, because they do not hnd time to go out into the 
villages; they have to do their work from headquarters. 

29381. What Is the process of liquidation. Who confirms the Itquida* 
tion?—^At present there is no appeal against the order of the liquidator accord¬ 
ing to the rules in this Province. Mr. Crosthwaite was strongly opposed to it. 

29382. Is there no appeal against the order of the liquidator?—No, unless 
there is a remedy in the civil court; to the Registrar there Is at present in 

the rules no appeal. 

29383. The liquidator’s award is final?--Yes. 

29384. Mr. Calvert: Under certain conditions?—In certain Provinces, the 
rules under the Co-operative Societies Act provide for an appeal to the 

Registrar or provide for confirmation of the liquidator’s order by the Registrar. 

29385. Sir James MacKcnna: The position in Burma is that the liquidation 
is confirmed by the Registrar, from whose decision an appeal lies to the 

Financial Commissioner?—There is no such thing here. 

29386. You have not dealt with land mortga||e banks yet, have you?— 

No, I simply said the question was under consideration; we are thinking of it. 

29387. Have you any idea of the line you would take?*—I think the lines 

would be largely those decided upon by the Registrars’ Conference last year; 

they went into the question in great detail. 

29388. Acting under the existing Act?—Yes, 

29389. Without any special legislation?—Yes. 

29390. What is your view about co-operation in general? Would you not 
agree that the movement is likely to have little solidity until we have less of 
this sentimental talk about the beauties of self-help and co-operation, and 

inspire into our members a little more ordinary commercial^ honesty?—I feel 

we must base the co-operative movement on the solid materia! advantages we 
can offer the members of primary societies; we should not make too much 
of the moral advantages: not that the moral side should ^ be neglected, but the 
moral side will not appeal to the people unless and until you show them the 
material advantages to be derived from organisation in co-operative societies. 

29391. You agree that the ultimate test is business eSciency and business 

honesty?—Yes. 

29392. Prof. Gangulee: Do liquidations of societies tend to decrease die 
confidence of the people in the co-operative movement?—^If they are on a 

large scale in any particular district they would tend to decrease confidence* 
but if only a small number of societies are liquidated in a particular district* 
I do not think that would have any appreciable effect on the amount of con¬ 
fidence which •the villages have in their primary society. 

2^393. As I understand, the process of weeding^ out bad sodeties In thk 

Province ts going on at a rather gocul sfccd?— It Is going on at a fair rate* yes* 

Mb. C. M. Trivedi. 



29i3M. WiiiRt hw been tbe of tbet the moit^sMnU 

|toiiireliy?^ii one or two diitrietft it het tendedl to teiten ooixndefice« ^tst tn 
Bi«i»e partieoliir diatricti die movement it really in a ttate of uitpended 
animatloii. 

29395. On page 22 of the provincial memorandum* you state the dauset 
of the deterioration of the co-operative movement; having stated the twa 
hrat causes^ one being the too rapid expansion and another Iming series of bad 
seasons, and so on, you come to the third came and you say: **tbe discipline 
of Government control, upon which the stability of the movement in the past 
has almost entirely depended, has been relaxed, and has not yet been replaced 
by the discipline of good citizenship**. Could you amplify that?—1 suppose 
what the writer of the memorandum meant was that in the past the advice of 
the department used to be listened to and during the non-co-operation period 
it was not listened to so much. That is what I think he meant. 


29396. When you say that discipline and Government control have been, 
relaxed, what do you mean? Why were they relaxed?—I think that was the 
case because the people were averse t6 accepting advice of the department, but 
things are very much belter now. As a matter of fact, i was told that in the» 
non-co-operation period people in one district went about saying that these 
co-operative societies need not be paid, and that if they did not psty tb^m then 
there would be no occasion for them to pay in future. 1 think that was what 
was really meant, because the statutory control remained the same as at present. 
Things are very much better now. 

29397. llien you say that though sufheient money is now available for the 
financing of the movement, it is not being used fully as the rates of interest 
demanded from members arc regarded as exceuive. Why did you not reduce 
the rate?—The rates have been reduced as much as possible. Members are 
charged 12 per cent. In addition we have a scheme for the utilisation of the 
reserve funds and under that scheme 500 societies are admitted; the rates vary 
from 9 per cent to 11^ per cent and the question as to whether the rates can 
be reduced further or not is a financial one. 


29393. I have one or two questions to ask you on primary societies. Do 
you undertake any survey of an area where you propose to work a society?— 
At present our system of organisation is this, that in case there is any demand 
for a society in a particular village it is organised by the organiser and 
altogether three visits are paid to that society. After an interval a Director 
visits it, and at another interval the Circle Auditor visits it, and, if they all 
agree, the proposal is sanctioned and registered after these investigations. 

29399. What do you really investigate in these series of viwts?—^We 
enquire into the corr<^ctncss of the statements made by them into their assets 
and liabilities, into thetr reputation in the village and into the general reputation 
of the village also, I mean, in matters such at proneness to litigation and things 
like that. 


29400. Could you kindly tell the Commission very briefly the history and 
development of a very well-organised village primary society that you know of, 
one that you consider the very bet»t, workiiig very efficiently and to your 
satisfaction? You just stated about Bilaspur having a number of village or 
primary societies which are working very well. Can you select one from that 
area?—^The dominating feature in the Bilaspur societies has been that there 
are Very few arrears, the total would amount to, I think, venr little. In fact 
from the latest statement 1 find that the arrears on the dOth June were 
practically nil. But even in Bilaspur they have not been able to attract 
deposits in societies themselves, in Berar, several societies are able to attract 
deposits. 

2940L But the point I wanted to get at is this; I want to trace the 
history and development of a village primary society which you consider now 
to be very efficient, well organised and which satisfies the Registrar? Gan you 
^ve me very briefly one tmtance only?—I have one society in mind in which 
there are deposits of non-members and they do not borrow from outside; it is a 
socie^ m which there Is a very satisfactory measure of punctuality and meetings 
are held, accounts are written by members themselves, loan applications are 
also written by them, a scrutiny of, &e loan appUcation it made on Ae spot 
by the ipembers of the m^agiiag committee, and they have been able to 
Increase their assets. 

^ot ''teprlnte^ ~ 
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3SH02. Tbeie «re the outitandln^ lealutet of that tockty yo^ telor 

It it your »iii{>r«tiii>n then diet eueh a society which you have musiriheil 
fuit now has reduced to any eactent the indebtedness of the people^*^j[ii lhal 
particular society 1 believe there has been some increase of indebtedness but 
it has been more than balanced by an increase in assets, so that you might 
consider that the net result has been a reduction of the indebtedness. 

29403. Has that society's work any effect on the moneylending business 
of that area?—Distinctly. As a matter of fact in that village there are no 
moneylenders. 

29404. You state that credit societies are increased in Berar? To what 
factors do you attribute the success of the movement in Berar, as compared 
with the Central Provinces?—In Berar, the people are more intelligent, better 
educated and the Directors of the Central Banks take greater interest both In 
the case of rural and urban areas; the land tenure in Berar is also favourable 
for growth of the co-operative movement. 

29405. Would you be prepared to say that the two fundamental factors 
working there are the system of land tenure and the extension of money crops, 
such as cotton? Do you think that these two factors could be taken to be 
the main causes of the success of the movement in Berar?—^Yes, phs the 
greater intelligence and the greater interest taken by the people in the 
movement itself. 

29406. Arc there no malguzars in Berar?—No. 

29407. As regards the new type of primary societies which are being 
organised, what steps have been taken for remedying the delects of the older 
type?—In the new type of society we have tried to shift the centre of gravity 
of the movement as far as possible to the society itself. The present type 
of society in vogue in the Central Provinces is not a share type society, that 
is to say, it has not got any share capital of its own although members of primary 
societies take shares in the Central Banks in proportion to their borrowing. 
In the new type of societies, members themselves hold shares in the societies 
instead of in the Central Bank. In the old type, the proportion of share capital 
to borrowing was 1 to 10; in the new type it has been reduced to 1 to 20 and 
a certain maximum share holding has been fixed. It is left to the discretion 
of the society to fix the maximum or not. In the old type the reserve fund 
was invested outside the business of the society; in the new type it is invested 
in the business itself, so that members should have a greater interest in the 
management of the affairs of the society, because they will find that if they 
make any bad use of that money by granting indiscriminate loans the reserve 
fund will go. 

29408. You state on page 171 that in some societies members borrow from 
outetdert? Who are these outsiders?—They may be village moneylenders or 
malguzars for instance. 

29409. To what extent do the malguzars dominate the situation?—It all 
depends on conditions in different villages. In certain villages they dominate 
and in certain villages the malguzar himself may be indented. 1 mean the 
source is outside the co-operative society. 

^ 29410. Do you know the rate of interest charged?—It varies. Sometimes 
it is 18 per cent, sometimes it is 24 per cent. In Mandia, the rates charged by 
Kabulis go up to 48 and 50 per cent. 

29411. You say here that the Central Provinces and Berar spend far lass 
pQ co-operation than any other major Province? What is your total budget 
allotment?—It was about Rs. 1,74,000 last year. 

2941^ Do you think that the progress has been impeded by Jack of funds 
or by the paucity of educational workers?—I think improvement in the con- 
mtion of the movement is restricted by the tack of funds at present, because 
d we^ had more funds we could place at the disposal of the movement more 
agmeies for education and supervision. I mean if we cannot get free 
eii%Oiiasm^ we could at least get a paid staff; if wc could get neidicr money 
nor enthusiasm we should remain where we were. 

. ^13. Aye you satisfied with the non-ofiicial assistance diat you have 

iitmerto received?—^Yes, in a certain way. Non-official agency has dfone ^ulte 
a lot; one really docs not expect agencies of this nature to go into die vtlfages, 
but so far as work in the headquarters is concerned I am quite satisfied with 

M». C. M. Trivedi, 



% hr ^00pthns. You cannot €Xp$et nmi-Q|li?lal a^ne^ to go 

into, litn villaga» and tns in touak wltb locietiet* with oondii^otii* and 

to know and rnalite the wants and needs of momberi* . TbM It what they are 
expected to do under the present system of the organisation <n the movement. 

29414. So far as the village primary societies are concerned and the mavemesit 
genetally is concerned, have these non^officid gentlemen, to whom yoti pay 
tributes here in this note, gone into the villages and helped you?«-«No* not in 
the villi^s generally, although there are instances where gentlemen have gpne 
to the vulagea for this purpose. 

29415. Do you think you would succeed in reorganising societies or do you 
hope to do so without the assistance of non-o6Gicial organisers? Would you'be 
able to teach the people without the assistance of non^official gentlemen?'-^Their 
assistance would be very welcome to me. 

29416. Do fou think that spoon-feeding by Government can give life to 
this movement?—Assistonce by Government will give life to the movement and 
I do not think that that can really be said to be spoon-feeding. 

29417. Money may come from die Government, and auditing and other 
controlling agencies may be supplied by the Government, but you will perhaps 
agree with me that the creative impulse, the vitality of the movement roust 
come from the people?—^Yes, if the primary societies themselves arc not willing 
to improve themselves, the movement cannot be improved. 

29418. And these primary societies cannot improve unless some sort of 
non-pfficial agency stands by them?—I should be very willing to have a non- 
ofheia! agency. 

29419. Do the primary societies admit the less prosperous cultivator, that 
is a man with say 2 or 3 highas of land?—Yes. 

29420. What is the nature of the liability accepted by the Central Bank?-— 
It is limited. 

29421. And what is (he security on which Central Banks sanction loans?— 
There is unlimited liability. 

29422. When Central Banks give money to primary locietics. do they not 
ask for some sort of security?—For long-term loans if there is a tangible 
security, viz,, transferable right in land, mortgages of land arc taken, and 
mortgages in Berar are frequent. 

29423. Do these Central Banks sanction loans to non-credit societies?— 
Up to the last year Central Banks were debarred from dealing with non-credit 
societies but that restriction has been removed now and in only one case has 
a Central Bank advanced a loan of Rs. 2,000 to an agricultural association. 

29124. Are individual members of the Centinsi Bank eligible for loans?—^No, 

29425. When you say that the Central Banks have not been able to perform 
their duties adequately, do you mean to suggest that the reason for that is 
insufheient staff or supervision?—Yes, in some cases that is so. and in a good 
many cases they are not adequately equipped to do their work. 

29426. .Sf'r S, M, Chitnavis: You think that the stall is insufficient?—^Yes. 

29427. Prof, Gan^ulee: Do you think that the combination of financial and 
supervisory functions in the Central Rank is satisfactory?—I would like to 
separate finance from supervision as far as possible. 

29428. How would you achieve that end?—By transferring the work of luper- 
vistpn largely to the Government agency. 

29429. Would you like to create a Board of Supervision?—I would like 
to transfer this work of supervision to Government Auditors, who would then 
be really Inspectors. 

2943Q. Do you think co-operative societies can be employed in connection 
with the grant of taccavi loans?—Do you mean, instead of tiding the loans to 
individual members, they should be given to the societies? 

29431. Yes. Could you employ co-operative societies for the purpose?—* 
Yes, 1 suppose it could be done. 

Sir S, M, Chitnavis: In 1921 the Central Banks were utilised for the purpose. 
C* M. Triyedi. 
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29432* Prof, GanguUe: In tfast eate> what procedure would you odopt? 
Ifbw Would you incorporate, in your to-operative locletiei, the amndeiiietit 
tWt Irantind tacpavi loans?—suppose the loan could be made directly to a 
society on its unlimited liability, but perhaps, it would be preferable to deal 
with a central organisation instead of dealing with uidivadual societies. 

29433. We have been listening to an account of the efforts at eonsoltdatlon 
of holdings in this Province. Has any one been sent to the Punjab to see 
how they have achieved that end through the co-operative movcmeot?—No 
one has been sent to study it in detail; Mr. Roughton was there for about a 
fortnight, but no one has actually studied it in great detail. 

29434. Have you in your possession any report submitted by Mr. 
Roughton?-^! have. 

29435. On the consolidation of holdings in the Punjab?—Yes. 

29436. You said that it was desirable to form societies for^ compulsory 
education.' Have you any Idea how such societies could be organised?^Tliere 
I was really thinking that there might be a society where there might be a 
by-law that members of the society should agree to send their sons to a particular 
school. 

29437. Mr, Calvert: On the Punjab model?—^Yes. If we could get such 
societies, we might get on to the Education Department. 

29438. Prof. Gangulee: Is the Registrar a whole-time officer?—No; he com¬ 
bines the functions of the Director of Industries and Registrar. Joint Stock 
Companies, he is also the Chief Customs Authority, but there is not much work 
in connection with that. 

29439. Do you think it would be desirable to have a whole-time officer for 
the co-operative movement in this Province, in view of its deterioration?—It 
would be desirable; it Would be necessary if the work of the Industries Depart¬ 
ment expands. 

29440. Mr. Calvert: Do you not recollect that when Mr. Roughton went 
to the Punjab he took with him 2 or 3 non-official members?—^Yes. 

29441. He did go into the question of the consolidation of holdings in some 
detail and Rao Bahadur Jagannath Prasad and Rao Bahadur Brahma who 
accompanied him went into great detail?—Rao Bahadur Brahma did not go into 
great detail, but Rao Bahadur Jagannath Prasad of Bilaspur went into the 
question in some detail, and he has sent in a report also. 

29442. You arc also Registrar of Joint Stock Companies?—Yes. 

29443. Is it your experience that joint stock companies fail and go into 
liquidation?—^Yes. 

29444. Have you ever heard of banks, even run by Europeans, failing and 
incurring losses?—Yes. 

29445. So that, co-operative societies are not the only associations that 
sometimes come to grief?—^No; all kinds of businesses come to grief, and co¬ 
operative societies are no exception to that. 

29446. From this crisis of 1921, would you draw any definite lesions or 
warnings?—^Yes; ordinary banking principles should never be neglected; that 
is one great warning. 

29447. Was that crisis made possible by the collection of the ffuid reserves 
at the top?—^The position at the time was that the Provincial Bank was supposed 
to maintain the fluid reserves for the entire co-operative movement, and in 
return for that the Central Banks were passing the reserve funds of the 
societies to the Provincial Bank at 3 per cent interest. 

29448. Their fluid resources had been collected at the top, and, being there 
they were put to uses for which they were not intended?—^Yes. 

29449. If they had been kept with the original societies, that Would not 
have been ^ possible?—No, it would not have been possible for the Provincial 
Bank to dissipate the fluid resources in the manner it did, if they Were not 
with it. 

29450. Arc the Central Banks largely controlled by urban Directors?—Yes. 

29451. A^d they deal with the applications for loans?—Yes; the applications 
for loans are dealt with by the working committee. 

Mr. C> M. Trivedi. 
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2MSSI* It tiitir wtUingneii to ftootcfe to a|miicttiont ftr loant infltienced 
by Ibe oeeatiooal Jarge stirpihtt caih ba!aiicet?-^ot at praienU it ««■» to 
to the pait^ Financing at prcteot it done very cautioutly^ but in the patt there 
hat been tnditcriminate financing. 

29453% In fact, when they had a large surplus in hand, that would incline 
them to be really easy in giving loans?—^Yes, and also to find an outlet for me 
funds 1 they tried to organise societies in order to get rid of their surplus funds* 

29454, From what class are the Managers of Central Banks drawn; from 
the rural, the cultivating, or the urban class?—Largely from the urban class. 

29455. Are they trained?—They were not particularly trained, but for the 
last two years I have been opening training classes lor a month every year. 

29456. You find difficulty in getting thorough training in banking principles 
for your Managers?—Yes; as a matter of fact, I do not know of any place 
wherg they il^an be trained in the principles of banking. 

29457. You have probably heard that the Imperial Bank of India have the 
same difficulty. You mentioned that some banks like the Sihora Central Bank 
have maintained an Inspector?—^Yes. 

29458. What class of man is he?—He is the sort of man who has served 
in a bank for a long time as Group Accountant. The particular Inspector of the 
Sihora Bank happens to be a very good man; he has put in 15 years* service. 

29459 They are promoted from below?— Yes. 

29460. Is there any admission direct from the graduate class?—No. 

29461. Are they given any training in rural economics?—^No. 

29462. Is my book Law and Principles of Co-operation used as a text¬ 
book?—It is largely used in our refresher classes. In our training cta$sc.s. we 
have made use of it. 

29463. To what extent could the staff in touch with societies pass a pretty 
stiff viva voce examination on that book?—It is very difficult to say. Are you 
referring to the staff of the Central Banks? 

29464. All the staff employed in connection with societies; you call them by 
various names?—It is really difficult to say to what extent they would pass such a 
test. I do not sujipose all would pass. 

29465, Do I gather that you do not put them through an informal examina¬ 
tion. As you go on tour and meet the staff, do you put them through an hour’s 
cross-examination on the book?—I do not put them through a test on that book, 
but I do put them through a test so far as co-operative societies in that tract are 
concerned, to test their co-operative knowledge. 

29466. Are the Federation Auditors thoroughly trained in this book?—Some 
of the Federation Auditors do not know English, but those that do know 
English know this book; I cannot say they are thoroughly trained, the Govern¬ 
ment Auditors are trained. 

29467. From what^ class of person is your Federation Auditor drawn?—Is 
he drawn from the cultivator class or the urban class?*—He is Urgely drawn from 
die urban class. 

29468. Is it not part of your policy that the Auditor must be of the culti¬ 
vator class oi the same locality as the bank?—It has not been so so far; we vish 
to draw the staff from vifla^s as far as possible. At present, I am only recruiting 
graduates for the posts of Government Auditors. 

29469. Gould you just clear up a little matter on pages 169 and 170 of youi 
note, from which I gather that primary societies have to pay 40 per cent of their 
profits towards Federation Auditors and a further 15 per cent towards some 
institute?—No, this scheme was to apply to the Central Provinces only; it was 
not to apply to Berar. This 40 per cent ts not only for audit but for writing 
of account also; it includes both, so that 60 per cent balance woidd remain with 
As a matter of fact, the proposals are being modified at present. 
What I wish to do o to levy 7J per cent to 10 per cent for audit only, not 
mwe. I wm to separate the two, and levy 7| per cent to 10 per oent for audit, 
ana leave we societies of the Central Provinces to make their own arrangements 
for the writing of accounts. 

Mh. C. M. Tkividi. 
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,29170. You state that the land tenure lystefn, under which theie tenants 
cannot mort|aae cm: sell, is an obstacle to the growth of the eo*operaiive mostr* 
tnent. Does that mean that in this Province you have given up character as 
the basis of your movement?— No» we have not given up character, but we hud 
that absolute occupancy tenants, for instance, are not ^willing to go into the 
movement, because they fear that If there is any default, the burden will fall on 
them. 

29471. Have you got in this Province any separate societies for the menial 
class, the ordinary landless labourer?—We have not got any separate societies 
for them. 

29472. Any societies for people like the 4onga drivers?—^No, we have not. 

29473. For people without any landed property?—^No. We have got tw 
sweepers’ societies, and we are thinking of organising one sweeper society in 
Nagpur. 

29474. In that case, your basis there would have to be such moral fibre as 
they possess?'" In these sweepers* societies we recover the dues through the 
Municipal Committee; they are authorised to deduct it from the sweepers* pay. 

They are not based entirely on the people’s character. 

29475. In answer to another question, you say that non •officials, especially 
of the urban class, have rendered valuable services in organising primary socie¬ 
ties?—Yes. 

29476. Are these the primary societies which have, to a large extent, 
failed?—Some of them have failed. 

29477. Are not these non*official organisers usually busy professional men?— 
Yes, generally. Some of them may be landholders, but generally they arc busy 
professional men. 

29478. Who will find difficulty in giving as much lime as they would like to 
the work?—^Yes. 

29479. Does it mean that their connection with the society is apt to diminish 
or come to an end when the organisation is done?—These non-official gentlemen 
are generally Directors of a Central Hank, and when they find time they go to 
the villages and organise societies; their actual contact with that particular society 
after that may have ceased, they may not go to that particular society, but they 
would remain in touch with the society as far as the headquarters are concerned 
when members come to the headquarters. 

29480, Do they follow up the organisation by persistently teaching the 
members the way to run their own affairs?—It has not been done generally. 

29481. The difficulty is not in the organisation but in the teaching?—^Yes, in 
the teaching and supervision. 

29482. And the connection between the original organiser and the 
society is apt to come to an end?—Yes; that is to say, the organisers are not made 
responsible for the subsequent working of the society. 

29483. If one of these societies goes into liquidation he is not made to do 
the liquidation work?—It may not be that particular man himself, but the staff 
of the C^entral Bank. 

29484. Not necessarily the organiser?— No; not necessarily the organiser. In 
some cases the organiser may not be there; he may be a temporary servant of 
the bank. 

29485. In giving the figures for loans last year it seems that the average 
per member in the Central Provinces is about Rs. 24 as compared to Rs, 157 
in Berar. Does that mean that the societies in the Central Provinces are in rather 
a worse stage than the figures of liquidation would suggest?—But all these 49,000 
have not taken loans. 

29486. That is the average?—^Yes. 

29487. The average of the Central Provinces is very low compered wjth 
that of Berar?—^Yes. 

29488. They are less active than t#ie figures of liquidation would suggest?— 
But the needs in the Central Provinces are smaller, too, than those in Berar. 

29489. Jlitherto you have not had the Punjab share system in the Province?— 
We are adopting it now; our system is modelled now more or less on ffic Punjab 
system. 

Mr. C. M. Trivedi. 
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!294^^ Wm it not the rote <n thk Froviiic# abat yoiir prioiars^ society’s 
ratervas Were taken put ol the •oci«ty?^Yea. 

29491. And you afe now trying to go back and^ put the reierves back into 
.the oociety?—YeiB. 

29492. You mentioned to Professor Gangulee that you were trying to use 
the reserve funds to lower the rate interest of primary societies?— 

29493. Would you explain the s>stem at present?—At present the reserve 
fund is invested outside and that reserve would earn an interest of 5 per cent. 
So our scheme is that as soon as the reserve fund of the society reaches 10 per 
cent cd the normal working capital we should utilise the interest on the reserve 
fund towards the payment of the Central Bank's claim. 1 will give a concrete 
instance. Suppose* for instance, there is a society the normal capital of which 
is Rs. 1,000 and its reserve fund is R$. 200. That reserve fund will earn interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent; that is Rs. 10. This amount of Rs. 10 will be paid 
to the Central Bank to meet its claim so that the members will have to pay 
Rs. 10 less for interest; so that on Rs. 1,000 they will have to pay Rs. 10 less 
which means that the rate of interest will be reduced by Re. 1. 

29494. What is the lending rate of your primary societies?—12 per cent. 

29495, If you utilise the reserve fund, it will go still further to reduce 
the rate of interest?—^Yes. 

29496, The main result of the working up to date is that your Provincial 
Bank is perfectly sound, the Central Banks are sound and your primary societies 
are weak?—Yes. 

29497. It there a maximum rate of dividend for the Provincial Bank and the 
Central Banks?—-The maximum is limited to 12 per cent; but the maximum has 
never been reached; the maximum declared by the Central Bank has never been 
more than 8 per cent. 

29498. Pro/, (ian^ulee: But in some hanks you have not declared a dividend 
at all?—Because the interest has not been realised. 

29499. Mr, Calvert: You use in this Province the Public Demands Recovery 
Act to help you to recover amounts from defaulters?—Yes; it may be recovered 
as arrears of land revenue; it is under the Land Revenue Act; an amendment 
has been introduced under that Act. « 

29500. Is that much used?—Yes. The Registrar has to certify before that 
is put into force. 

29501. Does that give results more quickly than when working through a 
liquidator?—In a good many cases it does. 

29502. I gather from your replies to one of my colleagues that you pay your 
liquidators 5 per cent on recoveries?—^Yes. 

29503. That is an even rate throughout?—^Yes. 

29504, You have not tiied to pay him a higher rate as the work proceeds, 
that is, 5 per cent for the first third, ^ per cent for the second third and 10 per 
cent for the rest?—No, we have not tried that. In the beginning if is easy to 
recover and it becomes more and more difficult to recover as time goes on. 

2950S. Does your department co-operate to any extent with the Education 
Department? Do you help each other in the field?—No. 

29506. You do not arrange for lectures In the normal schools and things 
of that •ort?-~In Berar, wc do deliver lectures in the normal schools. The Berar 
Co-operative Central Institute sends its Inspector to lecture on co-operation. 
The idea ts ultimately to use the schoolmaster for the work of writing of accounts 
or societies and do away with the .Group Accountants* system. 

29507. But is it not better, for instance, that the co-operative societies 
i^ould work m the closest possible touch with the Education Uepartment?*-So 
far we have not considered that question. 

20S08. You expressed the opinion that the Government expenditure on 
co-operation was rather less than In other Provinces and you give the figure of 
Ri, 1,74,000 which works out at about Rs, 2| per head. Is not that rather 
bjytfaer than* say, in the Punjab?--! do not know if it gives the same multa 
pn we working capital. 

Mn. C. M. 
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29S09. Can you let tti know* briefly* ji»t to what eattent Governmeiit floei 
aid this movement? How does it aid the Federation at present?*^At present 
the Government does not give any grant to the Federation. 

29510. How many Auditors is it paying for?—Government is paying lor 
35 Auditors. 

29511. Does it pay for the education staff* the Inspectors like those we hare 
in the Punjab?—^No, 

29512* Does it pay for ai^ special propaganda staff?—^No; but last year 
Government made a grant of Rs. 3,000 to the Northern Districts Cooperative 
Institute and Rs. 2,800 to the Berar Cooperative Institute for lectures on co* 
operation illustrated by magic lantern slides, and this year we are giving a grant 
to the Berar Cooperative Institute for propaganda in connection widh cotton 
sale societies. 

29513. Do you take your staff, or send your staff, regularly every year to 
the agricultural farms?—No. 

29514. Do any of them receive courses at the Agricultural College?—No; 
but I am thinking of that. 

29515. Mr. Kamal: Speaking about the cotton sale society in Berar, you 
said the rates of cotton for the day were fixed secretly?—^The actual settlement 
of the rate is done under secret signs. 

29516. The rates fixed are the maximum for the day?—I have known of 
cases in which cotton has been sold at a higher rate than that which it supposed 
to be the ruling rate. 

29517. Are these rates fixed arbitrarily or do they depend upon telegraphic 
advice from Bombay or from overseas ?—They receive telegrams from Bombay 
and they take that rate into account in fixing the rates. 

29518. If that is so, have you any agency to watch the ruling rate for the 

day; to see if the rate is much below whet ought to be the rate according to 
the telegraphic advice, or the condition of the cotton market in Bombay for 
that day?—No; the cotton selling society has no such agency. 

29519. The relief which this cotton selling society can possibly give to the 
producer is perhaps security so far as correct weighment is concerned and, 
perhaps also, the safeguarding of deductions?—Yes; that is all, so far. 

29520. But it cannot ensure a fair rate corresponding to the rate which 
ought to prevail according to the Bombay and other markets?—No; it does not, 
because it has got no agency. 

29521. In that respect, therefore, you fail to give relief to the producer?-— 

Yes, in so far at the rate declared in the market is not in accordance with 

what it should be. 

29522. Then have you considered whether it is feasible to maintain a 
telegraphic service or a cable service to ascertain the actual market rates either 
in America, or in England, or in Bombay and to give the benefit of that cable 
service to the people here?—No; we have not considered that. 

29523. Supposing you introduced that, do you think it w^ould be feasible 
to gi\e the producer, the cartman who brings the cotton for sale, an approximate¬ 
ly correct idea of what the cable advice In Bombay^ Is? Could you* without 
much expense, maintain some sort of agency to give him the benefit of knowing 
whether the rate goes up so many points or down so many points, above or 
below the price fixed for the dayr—I think an arrangement to get information 
about the Bombay rate would not cost much. 

29524. Your department has not thought about that; you think it could 
be done?—Yes. 

29525. Sir Ganga Ratn: Arc not the rates hung up?—^Yes, after they are 
fixed. 

29526. Mr. KamaP: They arc fixed by some other people* not by you?— 
Yes, . 

29527. You know the process of fixing the rates under eover?-*^Yei* 

29528. Df. Hyder: Is there a wide variation between the rate prevailing at 
Bombay and the local rate?—Not very much* 1 think; the rates In the Ibcid 
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Have to ba oalputalad; the l^mbay rate w (or ninned cotto^i aa4 it hat 
to Jbe cbitver^e^ into ierm.o! uH|lon^ cotton and the freight ennrgaa and ginning 
charged are to l>e allowed for. 

29S2Sf They are the two Itemt for reduction?—-Yet^ and alio allowance 
thoald He, made for the cotton s^ed. 

29530f Mr. Kamal: Talking about Central Banks and the election of the 
Board of Directors, is there no method by which you nominate somebody on 
behalf of your department as one of the Directors and watch the proceedings 
of the bank? Supposing there were nine Directors, is there no procedure by 
which that can be done giving your department one?—^No; it is not provided 
for in the bye-laws; the idea was that the Central Banks should actually manage 
its own affiaifi. 

29S31. One man on behalf of the Co-operative Department out of, say, 
eight or nine would not be much; he would merely watch and not interfere?— 
Generally we arrange to attend meetings of the Board of Directors; one of the 
members of my sta0 generally attends the meetings of the Board of Directors. 

29532. Informally: he has no locus stanJi?—No, he is not a Director but 
he does attend on behalf of the department. 

29533. You spoke of the pleader liquidator; are such men appointed 
liquidators because they are pleaders or because of their knowledge of the co¬ 
operative movement?—They are appointed because they know something about 
co-operalion and because they know something about the law, and because we 
sometimes 5nd it difficult to get other people to do it. 

29534. What Is your experience? Are these pleader liquidators more 
expeditious and better on the whole than other liquidators whom you may have 
appointed?—I am sorry to say my experience of some lavryer liquidators has 
not been very happy in the matter of expedition, because they say they have 
got their own case work to attend to; I have had to cancel the appointments 
of certain lawyer liquidators. 

29535. That Nvas due to their want of time; it was not with reference 
to their knowledge of law?—i was not concerned with the causes of delay; the 
main thing that confronted me was the delay. 

29536. Sir Hvnry f.awrence: How are they remunerated?—They are 

remunerated by a payment of 5 per cent. 

^537- Mr, Kamat: With refeience to what has been said about spoon¬ 
feeding, so far as your knowledge of State aid to co-operative societies in other 
countries goes, for Instance, in Holland, is it not the case that co-operative 
societies in that country receive greater .aid from the State than in India?— I 
do not recollect now the details of the assistance given in Holland. 

29538. Do you mean to say there is no Stale aid in other countries?—^No, 
there is a great deal of State aid eNerywhere. 

29539. So that if help from the Government is to be called spoonfeeding, 
that is not peculiar to this country?—No, as a matter of fact, State aid b given 
in every country. 

29540, Nowhere has the. co-operative movement grown w»ithoiit State aid?— 
State aid has been essential to the movement and has enabled it to develop on 
the right lines. 

29541. You have paid a tribute to the non-officials who have assisted the 
movement, but in your oral evidence you have said that some of the primary 
aocietias started by non-officials have come to grief because those non-officials 
did not follow up their initial work and maintain the efficiency of ffie primary 
societies in villages?—Yes. 

■2^42. Without the help of the non-officials in starting such societies, in 
holding conferences, and helping in other ways, do you think your movement 
would have spread tis much as it has?—1 do hot think it would have spread 
as much as it has. 

29S43. And do you not think h would be too vniith to expect non-officials 
to stay in the villages, giving up their profession or busine^, simply to maintain 
the primary soeleiies. train them up and look into their accountsi—Yes. 

..JM ^ enoujh literacy in th« 

4>i«agM to niahitalft the necewary efficiency?—No. 

Mr. C. M. TRivn>i. 
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For instance^ in Berar you admit that the state d! die co^o^ativti 
movement is better than in Chhattisgafh, because the foundation is dterc?--*Yei. 

29546. It is not merely the non-offictal element; it is the foundation?—do 
not blame the non-odicials; 1 am blaming the system under which th^ have be^ 
made responsible for a number of things which they are not in a posidon to do. 

29547. Does the lawyer element take sufficient part in this movement?—Yet. 

29548, And do men from the colleges help you?—^We have not been able 
to get many new recruits to the movement from the college people. 

29549. Do you find that people who never go to the villages themselves 
nevertheless are prepared to criticise others for not going to the villages and 
doing social service in connection with the co-operative movement?—*There has 
been a certain amount of talk of that kind. 

29550. Stf Ganga Ram: How far has this movement tended to reduce the 
interest which moneylenders tharge?—Do you mean generally speaking? 

29S51. Yes, generally speaking?—In villages in which there are co-operative 
societies moneylenders have rediicd their rates of interest almost to the same rate 
as that charged by the societies in some villages. 

29552. The rate charged by the societies is 12 per cent?—It is 12 per cent 
at present. 

29553. Generally in the whole Province, with what percentage of the total 
indebtedness do you deal?—^As I said, we deal with about 60,000 members. 

29554. What proportion^ of the total credit requirements of the Province do 
you meet?—1 have not got the figures; I have no idea w*hat the total indebtedness 
of the Province is. 

29555. Are not the Bombay rates hung up every morning in the markets; 
that is our rule in the Punjab?—Yes, they are hung up and the rates actually 
declared in the market are also hung up. 

29556. You say all the details have to be worked out?—Yes. 

in the Punjab we have a formula which every one knows: supposing the rate 

hhandi is 250» we deduct 30, divide by lU, and that is the rate for the 
hapas» 

29557. Are you a member of the Central Cotton Committee?—^No. 

29558. Are you not a member ex-officio '^—There was a proposal to make tlie 
Director of Industries a member, but i do not know whether that proposal has 
been accepted. 

29559. To what do you attribute the fact that, whereas before 1899 there 
was famine and scarcity, there has been none within the last 25 years? Have 
you grown more food? 1 will put the question in a leading form. Is it not due 
to the fact that more money crops are now sown than before?—Yes, and there 
hat be^n irrigation too. 

29^. Irrigation has not materially increased the food supply, {i you will 
pardon my saying so. Is it not due to the fact that money crop have been grown 
with the result that the people have nioney in their pockets with which to import 
food from other Provinces, and, owing to the extension of railways they have 
the means of importing?—^Yes. 

29561. To what extent does the Imperial Bank help you?—We have a cash 
credit of 4 lakhs with the Imperial Bank. 

29562. On what security?—On the security of pro-notes of primary societies 
endorsed by the Central Bank. 

29563. If you got 50 lakhs from the Imperial Bank on the same security, 
could you utilise it?—Not at present. 

29564. To what extent could you utilise it?—At present we &nd that the 
money we have is quite sufficient for our requirements. 

29565. You have sufficient money to meet the demand, and yet you say 
people often go to the moneylender as well as to you?—Those societies are not 
working very well, and therefore they are not being financed by the Central IBUtik^ 

29^. You could not utilise more money from the Imperial Bank if it were 
advanced to you on the same terms, at 5 per cent or I per cent sdiove bank 
rate?—1 could utilise some but not very much. 

Me, C. M, Triveol 
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39567. To wliat jwu utUwe it?—At j^eieiit wc have ^ot a 

•urplua ol 18 lakhs in the Provincial Bank. 

29S6S. WJiat ieea do the Directors let for aUendin| meeti^s M Central 
Banks?—In a great many banks they get some allowance: in other banks they get 
nothing. 

29569. It is honorary?—Yes. In some banks they get travelling allowances, 
their actual expenses and Rs. 2 or Rt. 3 a day, but that is to in very lew banks; 
generally it is all honorary. 

29570. Sir Thomas Middleton: When you were a student, did you pay fecial 
attention to the study of economics?—^Ycs, economics was one of my subjects. 

29571, One often hears it stated that Indian agriculture suffers from growing 
industrial crops rather than food crops. You have had exceptional opportunities 
of seeing the position in this Province and I vrouid like to hear what your 
view is. Have you seen any indication of agriculture having suffer^ because 
industrial crops are grown at the expense of food crops?—I do not think I have 
seen any. 

29572, You have teen no indication of that? On the other hand, in this 
Province do you find that 'where industrial crops are grown the prosperity is 
greater?—Yes. 

29573. When sales on commission are made by the cotton selling society 
fo which you referred, is the rate charged the same as that charged by private 
agents?—^Thc same. 

29574. Then why do non-members make use of your society?—Because tbey 
feel tbey will get honest weighment and fair assessment of deductions; but they 
do not get any rebate afterwards. 

29575. You told us you had seen a good deal of these two cattle societies 
which failed in the Raipur district. Can you indicate in any more detail than 
you have done in your note what were the reasons for failure? You say lack 
of interest, but that is a general statement. Do you think there was anything 

wrong with the rules adopted by the society?—I think so, to the best of my 

knowledge, I think the site selected was not very suitable. 

29576. Unsuitable from the point of view of the stock or of the district? The 
district is one which has very poor cattle?—^What I meant by the actual site 
was that I think there was some difficulty about fodder also. 

29577. You are thinking of the actual site, the headquarters of the society?— 
Yes, that is what my recollection is. 

29578. You state that n good deal of grass land was provided on favourable 

terms? Was it grass land which was useless?—No, it was not w^thless grass 

land; it could have been used as fodder if cut in time; otherwise It was useful 
for thatching and other purposes. But I do not think that w^as the main cause. 
The members themselves were malguzars and resided about 12 or 13 miles away 
from the headquarters of the society. 

29579. f)i. Uyder: Is it correct to say that the co-operative movement in the 
Central Provinces is weak in these two points, namely, defective organisation 
and defective education of the members? Are those the two main weaknesses 
of your movement here?—^Yes, 

29580. Take the point of education' what staff have you got belo>v your 
Circle Officers or In.spectors? You have got only three?—We have got three 

Circle Officers and a Deputy Registrar. Below them wc have got 35 Government 

Auditors. 

29581. What provision do you make for the training of these people?—So far 
they^ have not been regularly trained, but for the last two years we have been 
holding training classes for them every year. 

29582. For how long do they last?—^About a month. 

29583. Do you know that they devote IS months to them in the Punjab?” -Yes. 

29584. And that they have as many as 15 books to study?—Yes. 

29585. Do you know that they have to familiarise themselves with law and 
rural economics in the. Punjab?—Yes. But that is for people who are newly 
appointed; I am talking of the people who arc already there and are required to 

take a sort of refresher course. In the case of a new Auditor, we do not put him 

into the actual work until he has taken a six months* course. 
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29S86. Do you recruit from the graduatee ol the Agricuttura! CMI^ at 
Nagpur?—^No. 

295$7. Do you not think that it would be desirable to harvo such ratruitt 
in your department?—^Yes, I am thinking of that. 

29588. With regard to the matter of liquidation, would you not enforce 
principle enunciated by the Maclagan Committee of contributory unlimited liability 
ao that an equal pro rala rate, levied from the rich and the poor; would help 
the cause of co-operation in this Province?—^Yes. 

29589. I understand that you are the final authority for sanctioning the 
liquidation of any particular society?--*Not to sanction the liquidation, but only 
to cancel the registration. 

29590. Who sanctions that? Who takes the initial step?^—^To cancel the 
registration of a society I do. 

29591. Would you not like the liquidation proceedings to be taken away 
from the hands of these pleader liquidators and such like people and made over 
to the Deputy Commissioner of the district?—I do not know how far that would 
be feasible unless the Deputy Commissioner had an additional staff. With his 
present staff he cannot possibly undertake liquidation. Of course, a Tahsildar 
may be entrusted with one or two liquidation cases, but where there arc a large 
number of cases he would never be able ro deal with them. In Cbfain«^ara, we 
had a large number of cases and the Circle Auditor had to tackle that job, 

I am asking you this question because 1 understand that conditions in^ the 
Central Provinces and the United Provinces are similar, and there was a committee 
which went into the whole question and recommended this measure. Do you 
agree that the conditions are more or Ics? similar to those in the United Provinces? 

29592. To proceed to another matter. Have you got any caste societies 
based on caste panchayats here?—^No. 

29593. What is the composition of the population of your villages? Are 
they tribal villages or are they mixed?—They are not always tribal; they are really 
mixed. Of course, in certain tracts there might be Gond villages entirely. 

29594. It seems to me that you have got here a ceitain moral fibre which 
you can weave into your society?—In Mandia, for instance, we have got Gond 
societies. We have not specially organised these societies for the Gonds only, 
but because they form the predominant element of the population of that district 
we have formed these societies. Wv have not specifically used the caste 
organisation for co-operative societies. 

29595. Prof. Gangulpe: What education have the local instructors had who 
work under your co-operative in.stifufes?”^They have all been recruited more 
or less from the present staff of banks. 

29596. What salaries do they draw?“--The local instructors in Berar draw 
from Rs. 35 to Rs. 45 or Rs. 50 and in the Central Provinces they draw Rs. 40 
1 think. 

29597. Do they sit for any departmental examination before they are 
appointed?—No. 

29598. A reference has been made to co-operative methods in other couti* 
tries. Would you agree with me that while State aid is nccessarv, the stimulus 
in the co-operative movement must come from the people?—Tne impulse for 
working co-operative societies on proper lines must come from the peppte. 

29599. Examples of Ireland, Italy and other countries bear out that fact, do 
they not?—^There must be self-help from within. 

29600. Mr. Calvert: Under this unlimited liability system in societies under 
liquidation, have there been cases in which a member calM to pay his oontH- 
bution, not his debt, has had to sell or encumber his land?*—In certain instances, 
that has been the case. 

29601. Have those cases been at all frequent?— Not frequest I should idy. 

29602. \^^uld you say there were about a dozen cases in the Provfnce?— 
Tiiwe might be more; I cannot say off-hand. There might be two dcHtim oases 
at me most. 

« Those are cates in which the losses baye etceeded tW roiem 

funds?—Yes* because the reserve fund is taken first. 
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29604* And th«n Ae 

29605. Of the actual borrower?— Yet. But in manjr cate® one member 

may be the turety of one or more tnembert* and in practice the retponsibility 

of suretie® It not enforced always becaittb they are all inter-linked. 

29606. So that you have had case® in which the reserve fund has been too 
small for the losses and there has been no paid-up share capital?—Yes. 

29607. And when the personal sureties have not been able to pay up, you 
have had to fall back on indi\idiial liability?—^Yes. 

29608. Has that resulted in any inequality between those who had land 
to encumber and those who had not?—I think so. 

29609. There have been actual cases in which a man has been penalised 
because he happens to have more property?—^Yes; I know of some cases. 

2%10. Are these cases very rare?—-I can think of only 4 or 5 cases. 

29611. The (Chairman : If you know' of 4 or 5 cases, is it not quite possible 

that there may have been 40 or 50? I am trying to i^et from you what yotir 
fijjtire of 4 or 5 really means?—Yes, that is possible. 1 am oply speaking from 
recollection. 

29612. Is it likely that there are a great many more than you have heard 
of?—There might be about a dozen. 

29613. Is that the sort of figure that you expect to find?—It may be that 
in the course of liquidation many more cases might come up; I am speaking 
only from my own personal knowledge. 

2%14. Sir Henry Lawteiiee: Arc the clerks and Auditors paid at a rate 
which will ensure honesty and intelligence?—I think the rate is adequate to 
secure honesty so far as the Government Auditors arc concerned. 

29615. And intelligence?—They seem to be all right for the routine work. 
I should like to have their pay increased in order that we may have a better 
type of man. 

29616. The Uajii oi Vailakinicdt: Do any of your societies in rural areas 
take^ up education or village sanitation?—No. I know of one case only w'here 
a village society inserted a by-law^ laying down that every member shall send 
his hoy to a school. That is about the nearest approach I can think of. 

2%17. As regards sanitation?'■ No. 1 have, however, know’n of a society 
which has sometimes given n contribution for the purchase of quinine. As a 

matter of fact, I know of two or three cases of that nature. 

29618. Has any attempt been made to supply improved implements or 
seeds? - Not by the society as such, but loans are advanced for the purchase 
of implements, and I know of a society in Nagpur which is going to purchase 
some implements jointly on behalf of the society as such, 

29619. Do not societies undertake to get seeds from agricultural tarms and 
try to distribute them among their members?—We have got some special se^ 

societies, but societies as such do not jointly take seed from agricultural farms. 

we have separate seed societies. They arc really branches of the credit 
societies; their credit and seed business is kept separate. Wc have got 65 
societies like that. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

7’/ic Commissian then adjourned till 11 a.m. on Friday, the 2ht January, 1^27, 
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Mr. R. G. ALLAN, M.A., Principal, Agricultural 
College. Nagpur. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question i. — Research.—( o) (i) General features .— Rc-search and investigation 
may be classed as— ’ 

(1) General, in that it is directed towards the improvemcut of the main staples 

of the country or in as far as it relates to the solution of soil, nutrition and 
like problems vihich provide a more accurate appreciation of the condi* 
tion under which the cultivator works 

( 2 ) Local, in that it is directed towards the betterment of crops of more restricted 

growth or deals with the local problems peculiar to a t^rovince. 

Financing .—^Tbe first of these should be financed bv or a>»isted in their finance 
by the Centra) Government. The second, together with agricultural education and 
agricultural extension, should be direct duties of Local Governments. 

I do not wish to imply that Local Governmeiits should not be expected to finance 
work in the first group. This they should certainly do. Ind rectlv their expenditure 
under extension would form a part of the general scheme, of which the final goal is the 
betterment of the cultivator. 

I feel, however, that research and investigation are absolutely essential in the 
first group and I do not think that all Local Governments, partly on account of lack 
of funds, partly from a lack of appreciation of its importance and partly as the outcome 
of thep’av of party politics, can be counted on to realise the importance of such re¬ 
search work and may thus be unwilling to find the staff and the money for objects in 
which they may be unable to see an immediate ca«h return. 

The first group should bp financed from a central source.-— 

(n) because they arc subjects of interest to the welfare of the country as a whole; 

(6) because Local Governments cannot, for (he reasons given above, be relied 
on to carry out their part of a general scheme of research and improve¬ 
ment; 

(c) because the mere fact that the Central Government was in a position to help 
those who desired to help themselves would itself stimulate local e^d^avour 
and a willingaess to co-operate in aay general work* 
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of & comparAtlvdiy sipall, central body undolr (h« 
Government o^ India consisting of tKe Minister for AgrlcnUare ( wMeh sbonld be 
a serrate portfolio* the Agritnltural Adviser, certain officers selected by Governmaat 
f*nd%e Pre»:cents of the Committees noted below. The daties of this body would be 
the allocation of funds to the Crop and Research Committees and offering advice 
to the Government of India in matters relating to agricultural enactments affectfng 
export and innports or legi^ation dealing with agricultural interests affecting the 
country as a whole. 

It should in no way seek to dictate to Provincial Governmentf* 

Its working funds could be lecured by the levy of a small export cess, ranging 
from one anna to four annas per cwt., in accordance with mass of the export and 
the intrinsic value of the article, on wheat, rice, oil-seeds and cakes, fibres (expotted 
or locally worked), hides and bones 

The annual income derived from the above would be controlled by the Central 
Body and would n >t be subject to lapse, If not entirely spent in any one year. Its 
distribution would be governed by the amount of the income provided by ea^'h 
crop cess, by the genetal iirporUnce of the crop to the country and by the character 
6f work in hand* 

Cooidin'ited in this Central Body and represented therein by their respective 
Presidents should bo a number of Sectional Committees, dealing with the following 
wheat, paddy, oil-seeds. fibre:>, animal nutrition and improvement and miscellaneous 
^iCientific research. Eat h of these with the exception the last should, as in the 
Indian Central CottCMi Committee, consist of experts, growers and the trade from 
each Province interested in the particular section. Us functions would be—(n) the 
provision ot direct research facilities, (6) the rendering of asiistance to Local 
Governments either by the provision of special experts, the provision of increased 
staff under a Provincial Governnent expert or the financing of sound Provincial 
scheruea, and {i} inve-jiigatton in marketing and export problems* Its woraing funds 
would be provided by tbu Central organisation and the funds allotted would be the 
property ok the Sectional Committee, Each committee would be directly advisory 
to Piovincial Governments in matters relating to its own section and would corordinate 
the work in progress in each Province. In view of their ccntrol of funis, there would 
be a greater tendency to accept their advice and Suggestions. 

I am of (he opinion that the institution of the Indian Central Co ton Committee 
with its own income has done a great deal to stimulate the imprevement of this 
crop in several directions and that the work of the Coimbatore Cane Breeding 
.Station, another example of centrally financed research, is affecting a striking 
improvement in sugarcane. I would ptess for somewhat similar developments on 
like lines in other important crops and lines of rtseatch. 

A Ceniral Advisory Board of Agriculture or Central .Advisory Crop or Research 
Committees are likely to be valueless, unless supported by funds over which they 
have the entire control c£ distribution. 

(A) (i) Plant breeding and botanical research has been hampered in this Province 
by lack of expert staff* It was decided some years ago that at least two Botanists were 
necessary* This Province only had one up to The existence of two at present 

is the outcome of the constitution of the Indian Central Cotton Committee» who meet 
the pay of one of these. 

No real investigation or progress has been possible in horticulture* fruit and 
vegetables in particular, for lack of expert assistance* The only man with any 
pretentions thereto was axed by the Local Govern ) «nt after the Reforms were 
introduced. « 

{ 3 ) Soil investigation.—Practically AO work has been possible on noil physics in 
the absence of staff and equipment* 

( 4 ) Agricultural implement iuvesttgation.—The app ^ ^ment of an Engineer is only 
recent and this officer has since resigned on acrouot of the unsatisfactory conditions 
of this service. The shops and outfitting genet ally are of make«shifp character and 
monev has not b^n available for the clai^ of work which this most important 
hfranoh nf investigation demands. 
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(4) Soil physics, 11& particttlir tho factori governing tillage operation!!. 

( 2 ) Agricultural eiigifieering» implement desigUt 

( 3 ) OiN-eeci crops generally, conditions controlling |fiowth and yield and (|uality 
improvement. Except for a certain amount of selection in linseed ai>d ground>>nuW 
theie has been but little field attention given to this important group ot industrial 
crop?. 

Question 2,—Agricultural Education.— In answering the questions given 
in this part of ihe Questionnaire, I have divided agricultural education into four sub* 
sections - 

(а) Collegiate or advanced. 

( б ) Vocational or designed as a finishing course for boys who have completed 

some form of general education. 

(r) Pre-vocational or conducted as part of rural school general education. 

Short course or specialised adult training. 

My personal belief is that a real demand for agricultural education in any form 
will only be evident, after the lardowner and the cultivator realise that there is 

something to be gained by im,.>roved methods and that it will benefit the'r sons 

to learn these In other words, the most effective form of agricultural education in 
its widest sense at present is active demonstration and extf n'^ion w ork among the 
adult agricultural popul^ition, impressing on them the value of a change in 
practice, inducing a higher standard of living and providing the cultivator with the 
wherewithal fo pay for a better education for his children. Twenty years ajo there was 
no Agricultural Department worth describing ar d education of (n) type attracted 
men seeking Government service only, men often too poor to go to an arts 
college, men who more often than not had to be subsidised to come and cercainly 
men ho had not the land or the capital to make such an education pay; while 

attempts at were an entire failure, the malguzari class of that day being recruited 
under official fressure and under the stimulation of the hope of securing some minor 
billet at the Tahsildar’s Office or the like 1 here wjis net a vestige of popular 

enthusiasm. 

At the preiient day, extension work has advanced very considerably, though 
many seek collegiate education with the intention of securing employment, the 
percentage attracted by a scholarship is much smaller ^nd the nurnb“r who seek 
such education for itself and who p ssess the wherewithal to apply thfir knowledge 
is increasing* At the same time, the value of forms {b) and ( 1 ) is beginning tO attract 
attention in the more agriculturally advanced parts of the Province. 

(i) (ct) Yes. {b) ani (c) can be met as demand now stands, but in any form of an 
extension rf (r), in particular, ihe greatest difficulty would be trained teachers, 

(<i) Can be met on Government farms and cn theCoIhge farm* The principal 
short course demand is in Agricultural Engineering in tractor and oil-tnginc iratruction, 

(il) At its present rate of growth, the Agricultural College will have to be 
extended. This, however, doe^ not imply increased building, except in the hostel, as 
the removal of the College of Science, w'hich takes one wing of the Agricultural 
College building would provide this. 

1 here are indications that the class of pre*vocational education now in force at 
Hoshangabad will cause a demand for like schools in that area. The existing school 
requires considerable extension. 

(iii) I do not think that a strict recruitment from agricultural castes is essential 
though, on the whole, teachers recruited from rural conditions would bo preferable to 
town bred men. The Agricultural College seldom accepts would*be students who are 
of city up-bringing as these but rarely take kindly to agricultural wetk and conditiofia* 

(iv) At the present dav, there is a distinct increase in the demand for colbgO 
education, the outcome of University affiliation* There is also an active demand tor 
the pre-vocational course (middle school) now given at Hoshangabad. bbth thm, 
the attendance is as numerous as can be expected and would be greatel: with more 
accomm<^dation. 

Attemptif at education of type (i) h ive to date failed toaftraot the class for Whigh it 
if organised. The father who appreqieted education wished his son tp go further than 
these permitted* The father who did not bad stiU to learn that agiiciutural im|troVefnept 
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pov$i1cd cotipr«t« And hAd in conAe^u«l>c9 more me far hi« 5on as a 

labourer. One of these scfKioh was eonirerted to tjrpe (c) and the otheri which was in 
a generally backward area, was closed* 

(v) This question is difficult to answer. 

At present, there are only two living centres of agricultural eilucatioa* Those 
referred to use the College and middle schools. la the former up to the present the 
majority seek education so as to secure employment (Government, if p^^siblc), though 
the number who do so with the inttntion of private application later is increasing 
and a certain number of the younger men are undoubtedly induced to seek employment 
so as to get experience and with the hopes of settling down later on th^ir own land. 

With an increasing demand far admittance to the College the tendency Is to select 
men who have the land and capral to make them independent of service, should this 
not Come to hand. • 

In the latter case, the srhooi as at present constituted, has not been going long 
enough to state what happens after, but a reasonable numbrr undoubtedly will go back 
to work on their home farms. 

(vi) Yes. 

(vi\) 1 du not think so in far as the existing inatitutiuns are concerned. As noted 
above, courses for middle sch ol boys with a predominance uf agriculture and courses 
of purely agri* uItur^!*Whaiacte foi boys who had completed this standard of education 
have not provtd popular jbut I do not think this was caused by sn unsatisfactcry type 
oi course. 

(a) Sature study ,— I j^grird as an excellent openmg for the jounger classes 
of rural schods ; but its value js very ciu-ely associated with the personality of the 
teacher. It is difficult to teach well and tinless wel»*taught it is not of much value. 
The type of teacher available is poor and is loo dependent on ineir ory and the text¬ 
book. Many years ago, 1 outlined a course of nature study for the Education Depart¬ 
ment on the lines I Ind at one tin e used in Englmd, but it could not be cairiei out 
for lack of tcachets of sufficient quility to instiuct. 

(^) ^ihffol plats .—The school plot of abjutoe to two acres ana, if properly 
managed IS, f think, large enough for all the agricultural work, which a rural school 
ti T e-talle would admit of and whti.h boys of that age are^capible of working. 

It enn be designed to provide nature study matcrinl for the younger classes and 
instruction in the character and cultivation vi the best local crop> and can afford 
ample practical work of a character within their physical capacities. The best of 
these in this Piovince is at Rajnandgaon. It is in many respects like the ^pe 
illustrated at Poona, during the Agricultural Show, though criginated locally. The 
ch‘ef feature h^re is that the cl iss i' voiunlary “^eirg d me cui of ordinary school hours 
and only the s»ons of agrlcuftur’*>'5 re privileged to join it. One of the masters 
manages the area .md agricuUu a! (raining is given by an Assistant of the Agricultural 
Department, Bullocks and Uboure s are employed to do the heavier preliminary tillage. 
Successful 8 hool plots, l«ke nature tluuy, demand the personal enthusiasm of a 
master. In Older that teac >ing si ould t>e effectiv**, such a master should receive a 
couple of year^’ training at the Agr cubuml College. 

(c) School farms d) not think fhc*e are i»uited to rural school needs and 
conditions. The teim impl es a fair area, five acres at least and the maintenance 
of livestock It also demards more management ability on the part cf the.^ma$ter 
and is hence more open lo failure. Agriculture on this scale appears to me to be 
Out of place in an ordinary rur^il school. A schot.l farm in rny mind is to be 
associaicdwiihapl.ee giving definite vocational training t<> boys after the middle 
school >5 completed. In this Province, this could be ^ t managed on existing 
Govern nent farms if the demand orose. I am of the opinion that agricuUaie at 
schools t»hould be directed towards giving a boy an interest inj’ural life, in observation, 
in studying cause and effect and in the advai tages of certain crops aud certain 
methods, rather than in int» nsivc teaching of agriculture as an examination subject 
I think the well-managed plot effects this as well and indeed liclter than the larger 
scale farm. . 

I do not believe in teaching text-bo. k {.griculturc but in training the rural lad 
to acquire an understanding of wh«t his father docj^, why he do « it and how he m ghr 
doit. I would prefer it to be regarded in schmls as a Icrm of recreation rather ^han 
a ciaas loom subject-- a form of pTay^ stimelated, Otay be, by ra ner ihaii a form 

<» work* 
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(ix) The majority of those who have aecureH a Diploma or cettificate at the 
Agricuiturai College are in Governroeot service either in the Central Provinces or in 
other parts cf British India cr the Indian States. Very few are engaged in other than 
agricultural work. 

Statistics* 

Total passed through the courses given at the College since. 1906 *-aBp 

Employment— 

In the Agricultural Department, Central Provinces . . u 6 

In other Agiicultural Department ii. British Int ia 23 

In ]^di^n States Agricultural Depattment*; ... 44 

In other Government Departments in the Central Provinc* s 17 
In other Government Departments outside the Central Provinces 7 
In piivate farming .. * .. 30 

As estate managers .19 

In other trades in some cases linked with Agriculture ... 9 

Unknown -St 

Total .. 

(x) Agriculture is not popular— 

(a) Because the annual income is uncertain. * 

ib) Because the standard of living of this cla^s is higher than :hat of the cuUi* 
vatcr and, as farming rtturns now stand, the n iddle-class yi uth finds 
it more difficult to make a living which provides nteds. 

(f) Educated as Ke has certainly bten in a tow'n for some years, the conditions 
ot village life have no great attraction. 

I do not see how it can be made more attractive, un’ess it can be made more 
paying. 

Till comparatively iccently and even now to a large exfent, the middlc'class youth, 
who comes to an Agricultural College, has not the capital and land behind him to 
allow of farming cn his own account. The p rents who appreciate education are not 
usually the more influential cultivators and resident malgusars whose sons i» ight have 
the means to apply their agricultural knowledge gained at C oilege. To a considerable 
extent, those who see a v^Iue in education are land ess or have Insufficient 
outlet in this direction. 

(xi) Considerable attention is given to prfsct'cal and technical ability at the col* 
lege. This is, however, limited by the other den an. s of the cou.je. One of the chief 
difficulties in really equipping youths i«. the ab^^cnce of well-run ( rivate farms, as those 
found in England, on which a college trained -tuder.t can work under a capable man 
after completing his couri>e of studN. 'I he (nly way this difficulty can br met is by 
the inclusion in the depaitmental cadre of an incr^^asocl number of probationary posts 
possessing no claim for perrr anent .appointment. Thfse would allow ot the inclusion 
of more passed students for a couple of years trainii.g on Government farms and thus 
fit them better for private farming or as managers. 

I receive from lime to time applications for horr.e farm managers, which are difficult 
to mcjj^t.as in spite of the stress laid on technical ability, students straight from 
C< liege lack the experience required. 

(xii) The education of the adult agriculturist is a matter of peraistent 
demonstration on the pan of Agricultural Assistants. A flying viait however 
attractive has but little if any lasting impression. Frequent lantern lectures, 
preferably, cinema, are of assistance. 

For accessible viHages organised visits by the use of touring motor lorries, 
effectively equipped would beef value, as these would permit of the ataff covering 
a wider neld and visiting a village more frequently. 

The education of an adult agriculturist must be largely of practical type, 
mere talking is ineffective. 

I am of the opinion that education gener.dly in rural tracts would be stimulated 
if parents aaw* that their children earned something at school, even if it were only 
two Of three annas a week. I was stiuck by the utility of some of thearticlea made in 
village schools as shown at Poona. A larger proportion of time in a village achooi day 
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•lyould devoted to tba trainmg of the hand and eye. ChUdren’t output whether 
^ in the form of plot prodece or their manufactures or its cash vatiiie should return to the 
chSdren and hence to their patents a^ ocular proof of the value of the edncation. 

One of the first steps towards elective adult agricultural education is the encourage¬ 
ment of village or small circle agricultural associations, each owning its own demo ns t ra¬ 
tional plot, where appr<»ved methods, b«ttef seed and bettor implements could be 
demonstrated to the Circle AssociatiOti members and others. If we can 00 !/ get 
some enthusiasm created for co-operative action very considerable advances in many 
directions would be p ossible. 

Question 3.---Demonstr ation ano propaganda.—( a) 1 have stated these in 
paragraph 87 in the Memorandum on iho Rural Conditions and Agricultural Develops 
mint of the Central Provinces and Beror {see page 10 above). 

(ft) As outlined in paragr,iph r.f the same {see page n above', I think that the 
ideal to be aimed at is the formation of small. Circle Associations each possessed of 
its own demonstration plot worked under the guidance of the department. Such 
plots wruld greatly facilitate demonstration work and the meetings of the association 
would induce free discussion and interchange of views. 

(r) A cultivator will accept a ivice ^vhen f e is convinced that it is sound and if it is not 
likely to involve much capital investment and if it is practically proof against chance 
of loss. The spread of the use of pure seed is an example. He is also more likely to 
accept advice, if he has personal fa'tn in the adviser. Some Assistants have a much 
greater influence than otht-is. It is essential to be certain before giving advice. A had 
bit of advice acted on and pi oved bad has a very damaging effect. 

In many casest the value of ttchnicaHy sound advice is influenced by other economic 
factors. Deep ploughing may le excellent, but require** better bullocks than the 
cultivator possesses. Tr.'U?plain 1 ng pnddy may be profitable,but fragmented holdings 
and the consideration of the best use of his labour thiough the year may cause the 
cultivator to decide against it. 

Improvements which invdve capi«al expenditure are mote difficult to introduce. 
The derooni»tration plot may s) ow conclusively that a certain dressing of cake or 
fertiliser is highly profitable bm the cultivator hesitates. I am of the opinion that 
in cases of I his kind ii is w«ril woith putting down one or two plots in a village, 
supplying the cake or fertiliser free'he tir^t year, or giving the cultivator a guarantee 
against financial loss in the? tiist instance. 

{d) The most striking example of the failure of perfectly sound technical improvement 
to make headway is the t^an^plan^ailOr. of paddy in Chhattisgarh referred to in 
paragraph 108 , sub-section (ft) of the provinci.ii memonndum {see page 14 above) 
in which I have outlined the cau^ei of its failures to make g.>od. 

Examples of successeful demonstration work affecting agricultural practice are— 

(I; Single seedling transplanting m place of bunches, in areas where trans* 
planting already exi>ted. The obvious saving in seed and the greater 
outturn with no additional c^st has helped tbU. 

(a) The marked increase in ileeper cultivation and the use of the inversion 
plough in the cotton tract of recent years —vide paragraph 115 {see 
page 17 above). T he causes h ading to this are intensive demonstralton, 
the introuuction of ploughing matches, the fact that the sale of ploughs 
was taken up enthusiastically by Agricultural Associations and the 
leplacement of the finer model English ploughs by hardier and cheiiper, 
even if more clumsy and less well-balanced, iron ploughs of Indian 
manufacture. The rate of introduction was also largely aided by plentiful 
money, the outcome of high cotton price*. 

( 3 ) The introduction uf line sowing of hharif crops in the north-west of the 
Province in place of bruaiicasting. The spread of this is, 1 thinkt the 
outcome of intensive village demonstration, aided by the co»t of labour, 
in that line sowing reduced this by allowing the use of hoes, and the 
high prices of cotton. 

Question 4 .— Administration.—( a) I have indicated this under research. 1 am 
of the opinion that the Government of India should aid Local Governments in 
research investigation relating to the conditions of growth, ilnprovemeiit in yield, and 
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quality and the marketing and export of the main ataplef an^i thould finance in* 
^atlgation into the problems affecting genera! agricultural progress which are not 
likely to he popular lines of expenditure by Loc;<l rnments. I have outlined the 
orj^amsfltion 1 think best. 

(^) Assuming the organisation outlined, it might be desirable to maintain under 
the Ceotiai Bory and paid by the Government of India a certain number of highly 
specialised experts who could be placed at the disposal tf the stctional committee^ 
or bureaux as investigation demanded, being utilised by them either at thtir main 
research centres or in the Provinces. Some of these could be found among the 
officers now in the Provinces and appointed by the Secretary of State; but 1 do 
not think that Local Governments would favour a wholesale withdrawal of their 
moat experienced offceis so as to create a special central cerps. 

(c) (li) 1 he'Railways existing and under constiuction in this Province, 1 think 
are fairly adequate for its p esent reeds. 

There ace certain anomalies in freight rates, uhtch deserve attention. Cakes 
declared for manuria! purposes are transperted at a louer rate than the same cakes 
to be utilised as cattle food. 

(iii) The main roads of this I rovinci- aie on the uhole good, though many are 
handicapped for use in the rams by being only proviaed with low level c.iuseways 
at river crossings. A gooa deal of improvement in this resptct has taken place in 
recent }ears. Bridging ot high level causeways are however needed on i>ome of the 
bigger livers. V\ iih the increase of heavy irotor tiafhr on ti.ese reads, it will be 
necessary for the State to spend more on upkeep. 

There is a cimsiderable need of secondary feeder roads j»o as to permit of easier 
access to mere of the villages in the interior, koad ct mmunica^^orii> are probably 
weakest on the plateau areas, specially cast and west. 

Queston 5.- Finance.—( t>) The principal ftrms. of agricultural finance are seed 
and the expenses incurred in weeding and harvest of khatif crops. 

It is difficult to suggest any possible impinvcmcni on the sciirce of such loans, 
until the co*operativc sp rH takes hold of the cultivah 1 and co-oj^ciative societies and 
Circle Agricultural Associations are living bodies. 

The State offers in limited amount'loans for manures, iniplcmenUj seed 
and land improvement I hete aie tangible ; the first three c.in be supplied in kind and 
expenditurt or non-expenditure cf a ,'oaB in the las.! c.' se be noticed In financing crop 
operations the security cf ufc* for the puip i-e for which lent would be difficult. 

1 doubt if the cultivator is educated to the use of cheap credit. The easier it is to 
boirpw, the moic he tends to n itUM the lean and incre se his b rrowings. 

(5) The chief objections to the faccrtv* lean, which f» ight be met fy Government 
arc— 

( 1 ) The delay which occurs between the a]*pdicfiliu: frr a loan and the receipt of 
the viue of thp loan bv the borrower, 

(2» Rigidness with which payment is enforced W'thoof regard to the p)ossiblv 
temporary fiiancial tringency of the borrower at the time at which 
payment is due. This 1 realise is difficult in v ew of the laxness in repay¬ 
ment inherent in the cultivator and encouraged by the sovear. 

If tnecavi as a means of financing agriculture was to be extended, #1 special officer 
dealing with these m each distr ci vtuld probably facilitate business. 

Question 6—Agricuuural indbbtepness.— (a) (i) ( 1 ) Unproductive borrowing 
to fulfil social requirements. 

(a) Financing for seed and crop culiivat on and cattle. 

( 3 ) Land improvement. 

( 4 ) Manures and implements (chiefly iaccavi through the Agricultora) Department). 

( 5 ) After years of low crop returns borrowing to meet immediate necessities of life. 

(li) This 1 have dealt with in paragraph 47 of the provincial memorandum (<ar 
page 6 above).* 

(iii) The high rates of compound intei'est attendant on borrowing, ntidf 
paragraph 49 {see page 7 above). 
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fAct that tl)« bigprotidribn ol b#rr6iiriifg h atidet^ {«) (t) {i)i white the 
entpltie c««h «fUr meeting the family budget demand# i» tmall* 

The tendency cf the smear or thoneylendtng mal^Aar to allow kans to mount up 
ao as to secure a firmer grip on the borrower or ten«nt» 

(^) The prevention of an unlimited accumulation of debt. The introduction of a 
measure like that of the Deecan Agiiculturitts* Relief Act in these Provinces. 

Any attempt to relieve V he agriculturist burden of debt n.ust be accompanied by 
measures to prevent his accumulating a fresh unproductive d- bt. Unless this can be 
done Very little is gaimd. 

(c) One realises that the right to mortgage land supplies an efficient business 
farmer with Ihc means to secure working capit 1; but in view of the fact that the rtght 
to mortgage tn India would be largely employed to secure a loan for an unproductive 
cause, it appears doubtful p< li^ y to extend the ri^ht Of mortgage. The majority of 
tenants are occupancy tenants without su h rigiits. The right to inortgage might be 
restricted to limitation of this right to the mortg.tge being effected through recognised 
or Government controlled land m »rtgage banks. 

A great of the poverty and indebtedness of villagers arises from the fact that 
many villages are held by malgiaais who have no in erest whatsoever in agriculture 
and only regard th<ir village and tenants as pob ntial sources ol income to be derived 
from loans made to the/n. In other words they use their villages to extend their 
lending bus ness. There is a very g eat deal of difference between tha character of a 
village whcie the malguzar is a resident cultivator and a villag'* c wned by the absentee 
moreylending type. 1 he misuse of thf* n.alguaan systerr> of tenure (I believe outside 
the Commission’s terms t f enquiry) is one ot the causes, if not the chief cause, of 
backwatd agriculture, slackness, lack of tlnift and accumulated indebtedness and the 
difficulty the dtpaiiment nieits in making advance. Any action which strengthens the 
position of the nonMei.identJancl*grabbing n alguzar who has no real interest in agricul¬ 
ture as such will be 

Question p.-“ Soils. — (i) A great dcai of the heavier black soil under khnrif 

crops or gan'en crops, in .‘t any rate the Nagpur district (or areas of 35"’ rain and 
over), would ibereHt by better drainage during the monsoon. The effect of under* 
drainage on the College farm and elsewheie has been most marked. Experiments in 
the cheaper form of tm lc drainage using tractors are being started. 

{h) {{) This can he shown to the Commission on the College farm. 

Question 10 — Fbktili.sers—(<») Yes, In garden and irrigated wheat crops, 
sjgarcane, oranges and cotton. 

(i) I hav- lu t tome across much of this; most of the fertilisers, in fact probably 
all, used in the f’rovince nre secured in the crude ferms and not made up as mixtures. 
The only fertiliser^ used at all by the general public are ammonium sulphate and 
nitrate of soda. 

(r) 1 believe in its liberal use on ^eUcted crops and areis at centres* where its use 
is advocited. In these demonstrations a fertiliser should be supplied free. It repre¬ 
sents an example cf speculative investipent in the culiivator’s eye and one which 
he is not likely to put capital into in the first instance. Such plots shou’d be laid 
out on ptivate growers' land and carefully watched by the department. A large series 
of these, using ammonium sulphate, were tried thU year. 

It is most important that everything vhoul be done to keep down overhead charges 
and put the fertiliser r«t the disposal cf the grower at its lowest possible cost 
In the present year we had in one area of the Province every expectation of a 100 
tons demand for ammonium sulphate. The special packing in quantities tf one maund 
and the distribution agency adopted by the company added roughly a rupM per maund 
to the cost on the previoui year’s price. The result was a falling off of quite two-thirds 
of the expected sales. 

A rupee per tnaund may not appear much to a company, which thinks in lakhs 
hot it has a Vi ry profeund effort a would-be user, hesitating on the brink Of, as 
far as he is concerned* a considerable capital investment Rise! in price for any 
cause $x tl^e moment an article looks tike taking on sre fatal 

(d) Kskfanji cahe fer cane in the plateau. The use ol Other cakes In the Wain* 
gangs Valley* ammonium sulphate m the nort^hwesl of the Ptovlaoe* 
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(#) Na A good deal hts yet to be dooe« Stated briefly^ mtrogenoue maaurei are 
the most effective and then phosphatic» Potash manures have on &e whole proiiuted 
little rese t. The paddy crop responds more readtly to the general natural manure! as 
cattle-dung and poudrctte and to green manuring with or without phosphates* Cotton is 
best manured by comparatively light dressing of cattle-dung, supported by light 
dressings of mtrate of soda or ammonium sulphate, applied when heavy rainfall 
has checked nitrification and washed out the nitrates which are very freely formed 
in June and early luly. Cotton can aUo be pr«)iitah|y manured by mixtures of nitro- 
gehous and phosphatic fertilisers, but the application of fertiTisers on any laree 
scale to cotton is somewhat speculative and depends very much on the character of 
the season. Wheat, the vast majority of which i^ sown as a dry crop, does not respond 
to fertilisers, which are almost invariably applied at a loss. 

Sugatcane answers to application of ammonium sulphate applied with caKe a« top 
dressings* On certain soils the limiting factor uf growth has been absence of 
phosphates* 

Question n,—C rops. — {a) (i) /mprovement of existing crops, —The work in 
progress in the department is, 1 consider, satisfactory, when taken in consi«i«iaiion 
with the st iff which hns been and is at its disposal. l o get thoroughly effective 
improvement here should be a llotanist for cott m and fibres and another for 
oil-seeds, a third for wheat and paddy and a fourth dealing with the improven'cnt of 
the pulses, fodders and millets, 

(ii) Introduction of new ciops, —There have been several satisfact iry introductions 
of new crops, piragraph 112 of the memorandum (.see page 16 above) other than 
fodder crops Little or no progress can be said to have been made in these last 
though a number have b-m tnef, Berseem is the best int*oduction, but is handicapped 
by lark of cold vveathtr irrigation facilities and co»' of seed. Gf the seed crops, 
ground-nut in view of the fall in the price of cotton has the biggest future before it 

(lii) The distribution 0/ seeds, —The means at pies( nt adopted to increase the 
.supply of pure seed from the stocks available at GoVeHnn.tnt farms are recorded 
in paragraph 88 of the niemorandum (see page 10 above). 

The ideal would be a central seed fare belonging to each Circle Agricultural 
Association—the seed of this being in the next year grown by certain members of the 
association acting as seed farmers and in the following available for seed in the 
surrounding area. 

The origin; 1 plans on which the Seed Unions of roseum were estiblished were 
s«mihr in principle - a central private see l farm supervised by Govcri ment agency 
supplied good quality seed to a nuiiibpr of seed farmers »v1jo formed the Seed Union. 
On the^e seed farms quality, it was intended, should be controlled by Union agencies. 
The present existing number of individu.il seed farm>, many fT wh ch are not large, 
throws too great a stress on the department's supenision, In fact it is noubtful, 
if the purity of the seed can be t roperly maintiined on a number of th< se, in 
particular in cotton, where cross feitilisaiiun and the condifon of ginning both 
tend t wards the falling off of qmlity. On the irit'-oducti'in of a new cotton, 
steps, I think, will have to be tak'^n to c»>nc»‘ntratc the new variety on certain 
blocks of country and even to induce the replacement of existing c ittons in those 
seb cied tracts bv guaranteeing growers agnnstnny loss This will be necessary 10 
ensure puii^y and to permit of the securing of a better orice on the basis, of staple. 

(iv) ! .eveniion of damage by wild -Wild animals in particular pig 

ai I jackal do a consider.ible am mnt of damage to sugarcane, ground-nut kiA juari 
each year. A great deal of discussion has taken place on this subject. 

Pig-killing clubs have been ccnstitfeited in certain places, though it ennnot be 
said that they have done much, There hns been a considerable demand for an 
increase in gun licences. The issue of licences hns in general resulted in the rapid 
exterminat on of black buck and the like but not of the more personally dangircus pig. 
The right to kill off pig Ijing up in forest blocks might help in areas, adjoining 
Government forest, which are undoubtedly open to being severely harassed by 
these animals. 

Cane usually grown in small blocks can be adequately protected by woven fencing 
and there is a steady expansion in its use. 

Another means of def< nee has recently been developed in the case of ground-nut^ 
At certain plaoes by means of co-operative action all the gr<mnd-nut areas of several 
growers have been concentrated so as to form a single block> thus rendering protection 
easier and distributing the effect of damage, 
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It to or enfofeo mean* of pro^octlon, liuloii some spirit of 

co^^operatton ia in eTideOca. Tho v!U«i$or reoof^niaet tho oaaat of damage, 
liot irer untratnod in Ukteg co-operatiro action against a common foe at he U in any 
other kind of organisation dcmantiing co-operation. Giren o-operative action, I am 
of the opinion that any of the wild animal peats would he held m check* 

(<») The only heavy yielding food crop which will grow in these Provinces and is 
not grown is cassava* It is probable that the dimculty accompanying extraction 
end preparation as compared with the grain cr/ps telb a.^^iast its wider u»e in 
Indta. 

(c) These have been recorded in paragraphs iia and 113 of the memorandum 
page 16 above)i 

Question 12,— Cultivation —(♦) Greater depth ol primary cultivation is desir¬ 
able in particuiar m r<:}6t crops and to some extent in garden crops. In khirif crops 
depth may result in delayea sowings and in the absorption of too mu:h ratn in the 
enviionmeot of the ieediing. Apart from its definite need in land infested with hans or 
kkunda it »s less essential under rain sown condition^. Cultivation to a depth 6'' to 7^ once 
in four to hvc ycnrs in preparation fora late sown crop in the rotation, as juar for grain, 
with 4* to 5* in the o!her years in preparation for crops like cotton, ground-nut, 
juari fodder oxsanv, in all of which catlineiiS is a factor of prime importance, appears 
to me to be correct practice. 

My opinion is that it is the Indian cultivator’s implements and power rather 
than his sysbm of tillage which are 10 blame for defects in hi.N seed bed preparation. 
Another factor, which affects the efficiency cf his work, is the charae'er, t f the mon¬ 
soon in hia iorality. The quality of theicultivation done f ir tne ribi irop, for example, 
in different parts of tt e Province, is cl<jse}y associated with the rainfall and the number 
of working da)s in July and August. 

The cultivator in a eAort/area lealises that though he may be sajsfied with 
4'' cultivation as a general rule deep work at intervals is necessary, but till tecen iy the 
only implement ttc had was a ponderous wooden plough sequiring 3 t; 4 pairs of 
’bullocks and tiring but little in a day and in consequence he lestricted depth cultivation 
to about once in 10 to 12 years. 

A cultivate tin a area realise^ that a 6ne mulch "C to 4" deep is desirable 
for his wheat, but in an unfavourable cultivaiton season he cannot attain this with only 
the country plough or bakhar to aid hhn* 

A common defect of bakhor cultivation for the khorif crop Ia the pr«.;Vision of 
too tine a surface soil anvl in consequence a tendency for the rains to consolidate the 
surface, creating, if drying, a crust, which handicaps gt-rminaiion, but with 
only a bakhar (blavled harrow) at his disposal, it is difficult to avoid this def» ct in 
preparation. 

The improvement of the implement at his disposal is rot .tn easy matter, .as 
on account of the smallness of his hohrng and the low duty thereby derived from 
several implements utilised for different jobs, he is net in a position to invest econo¬ 
mically in implements wh ch bv reason of their functions would help him to overcome 
his seed-bed defects. 

(ii) The value of rotation is, I think, realised and, when net applied, the non- 
application is governed by some cUni xtic or economic factor, Thus in tl.e paddy 
tract the only possible main crop on large areas is paddy and here, where »^c st il 
percnltSi the cultivat* r fakes a catch crop, more often than not a pulse* In the whrat 
tract wheat often goes year after year on the same part of the field and pulse on another. 
The reason they are not rotated is that at ihe close cf the rains tht first-named aiea 
becomes workable first and hn consequence the mulch needed for wheat is proemed. 
The area given to gram remains wet, and the cultivation which con be given is in 
consequence coarse and unsuited to wheat Over wide areas of the wheat tract, a 
ivtixture of wheat and gram is common and in others the crop rotates with pulse and 
linseed. 

In the cotton tract, the value of coUOn over other ciops has been so marked 
that there has been a natural tendency to reduce the character of the rotation and 
concentriite on a larger percentage of ihe mon^y crop. With the fall*in the price of 
cotton and ihe expansion of ground-nut, it is probable that a letorn to a more sane 
r. taiion embodying cotton, juar and ground'nut will be in evidence. 
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QtivSTiON aod {h) This it in (mrt; dnult with in ptTtgmph 99 

ol the provincial memorandum (see pa^e 13 above). Few implements of Western mane* 
laetures to-day are suited at they stand to Indian needs, even the Reed4 of the r«*]atlveiy 
largfe fanner. The present mdinsttior) is to invite the Indian agriculturist to step over the 
last ICO years of steady evolution In machine development and machine sense* end to 
expect him to welcome and to use effectively a product of the nineteenth century invent¬ 
ed and fashioned to different economic conditions. Many of the features i f even the 
plougl are additions to speed its working or to make it easier t handle. They have 
their advantages but they add to its price and increase its delicacy and are open to 
misapplication by the novice twithout affecting the essential value. The same may bs 
said of a modern bumper disc harrow and other implements. 

The Indian farmer uho has sufficient land on which he can economically employ 
the several specialist implements of ^Vestem farming n qui e in the present state of 
evolution of his workman and himself strong and simple and cheap ^.b^ciuse they are 
simple), implements embodying the essenti»l tillage features of their types, but devoid 
of anything which increases delicacy and cost, even th<>ugh in the hands of en expert 
such may incr^^ase efficiency in actual handing. 

I do not think that the majority of British and American agricultural implemeot 
manufactures have really studied the needs of the Hast. 

Further the great mass of Indian farmers are small holders, who, even if they were 
provided with cheap capital, have not the pp rtunlly for the economic employment of 
sever'il specialist implements on iheir bolnings In their case the cmly suggestions 
I can offer are — 

(1) Concentration on Indian implements s as to add to their working efficiency 
and ca( acity of being altered by the own^-r to m et the f’.irying demands he has for 
his general purpose impliments, 

(it) The production of strorgat.d simple impbments on Western 1 nes which are 
capable of being nltered by changes of attachment to plough, cultivate, harrow and hoe, 
on the Planet Junior principle, but st onger and if possible sut pUr. 

At present we attempt to hasten the adoption of m proved implements by active, 
demonstration in the villages and giving tf^cenvi loant., K<fcrcnce to the memorandum 
will show that the rate of progmss h'is b*’en condderable in reient y^ ars. I can only 
suggest an increase in staff to forward the first line an<l un erpanvion of taccavi to 
permit of the necessary purchases. 

Question 16.— Animal HusiiANORV.- (a) (u My opinions are g ven in the scheme 
for the improvement of cattle-breeding and livestock in this Province, which has been 
placed before the Commissi, n. * 

The chief defect** from which Governn ent stock-breeding his suffered in the 
past are— 

(1) Small scale enterprises on for the m» ^t part, unsuitable areas. 

(a) Lack of definite policy In existing herd-breedin« and continuity of control. 

(3) Lack of appicciation of the exact character of the stock which local 

economic reeds demanded. 

(4) Attempts to maintain local breeds or impr'^ve on local breeds of no outitand* 

ing merit. 

T he policy I advocate is— 

(i) Large scale pure breeding at five good centres, using the existing areas attached 
to seed and demonstration fa^ms as young stock-raiaing centres and thua 
potentially increasing the main breeding n.rms* capacity. 

(3) The utilisation of pure bu Is of (he selor ed breeds to grade up local stock, 
taking up extensive tiacU of forest land for the&e herds. For the 
first three to four generations, the output of these would be bullocks, but 
eventually they would provide high grade bulls up to a sufficier t breeding 
purity. By a combination of the above, it would then be possible to 
provide good bulls by hundreds instead of tens as at present, and it would 
be possible to replace existing scrubs village by village over considerahle 
areas, raising the w^hoie stanoird of a district. 


• Vide Appendix, pages 2ii<—aip* 
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, pr^ant GorerAAiifit herds |>rodttee abont 40 or 45 
There is hO dt®calty of dUposi^V^etally under thiaf orei>li?«« but 

seattered cni^er li very wide area auo their obvious kr^ehce in ifeudrai imp^roveraeut 
Is small. . 

(ii) The betterment of the milk industry In particular near bigger dties 
entirely on the betterment of the milking stock. This is included in the hreeumg policy 
r^erred to. The great majority of the cows kept by city milk vendors are ttfieconomiC 
producers. These stock owners only make t^eir business i»y them by feeding tMr 
herds by trespass, by keeping them under wretched conditions and by adulterstion 
of the milk. It may be noted however that adalteration is also the only way of 
making an entirely inadequate milk-supply go round and that the amoui^ of water 
added beats a fairly cinse relation to the quality which the buyer requires and Is 
willing to pay for. 

Tfce rempval of the milk business from the centres of the cities to the suburbs 
would improve the conditions of milking. This can best be got by stricter penalties 
on illegitimate gracing. But it would not increase the supply, though, by cheapening 
the cost of production, it migiit nlightly reduce adulteration. 

Co-operative enterprise, in which in the earlier stages Government co-operation is 
essentia), would certainly improve matters. 

The Telinkheri dairy is an example in this respect A considerable amount of 
nursing and pressure was required in the earlier days to educate the The 

society is now flourishing, the chief contributing factors being the possession of better 
yielding stock and chenp wholesale purchase of supplies. 

{b) (i) The overstocking c f common pastures is greatest where grazing is com¬ 
monest, in particular in Chl.nttisgarh. Here there are vast herds of entirely useless 
and ur economic cattle, which because of this and in suite of their numbers fail to 
supply even the working needs of the village. The evil is the outcome of absence of 
restriction on the number of head a villager may tutn loose and the tendency to measure 
social position by the number owned rather than their quality. The real reason for the 
maintenance of their apparently U'^eless stuck is their production of dung to be utilised 
as fuel. 

The area is distinctly backward and it is diflicult to imagine the control of grating 
on the village areas and the liniitationiof stock as the outcome of the village panchayat 
or co-operation. Nothing shurt of State action limiting the head to be kept on the 
village common and regulating the number to the acreage farmed is likely to stop 
the evil, 

f!i) There has been steady reduction of the area under grass which used to lie 
betv^een fields, Hpecially in the cotton tract. This has reduced grazing oonslderably. 
The reduction of the area of thi> fallow land could be neutralised by an increase undet 
fuari. Though the toul area Under juari in (he cotton tract is greater now than, 
say, 40 years at^o, the percentage of total cropped land under this crop less, in spite 
of the larger number of plough-cattle than of old required to cope with the extended 
cultivation of the present day. 

This position has undoubtedly been partly met by a limitation of livestock 
numbeis to actual needs and possibly by an increased use of the Metghat forest 
grazing areas. 

The high price of cotton has stimulated the use of the land made available hw 
encroachment on these head-lands for the extension of this crop. With its fall wifi 
come a fall in cotton areas^ an increase in juari and hence a balancing of the grass 
shortage by ampler crop residues. 

(ill) Theie would be ample fodder pf this kind were there fewer useless Animals. 
The chief trouble does not lie in the quantity of fodder, but in its uneconomic use by 
valueless cattle. 

(Iv) It is ttttlikely that this pan be remedied on any wide tetde. Their growth 
demands irrigation facilities and these are only likely to be limited. The extension of 
ensilage, using grasses in certain tratta and Juari fodder in others would be a more 
likely solutioo. We have still to pfove however that the growth of an area of Juari 
on a holding and its harvest and conversion to ensilage is as economic a use of the 
land as the growth of Juari for|prain nod the heeding of the livestock on the karH^ 
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l|iice|ilAii€« »s mor^ in % daifjr mdustr^ tliin in thd Ifiedl'ilg 6j 

i|i^cWuy the wotk stock ol Inaia with their relatively hi||Ti dt|j[estiVe capacity* 

{d) The forests of the Central Provinces can supply a very large amount oi cut 
grass as witnessed by the amounts baled and exported during the War without any 
effect on the local demands. It is not a qbestfon of kbsOnte of such Stocks but the 
fact that, »s many nteas lie at long distances frdm tVese fai^st ar^a«^ the eott 6l 
transport becomes heavy and could only be profitably piiid under texceptbhat conditions 
of shortage or if livestock became more valuable. 

(a) Among the really keen agricultural landowners there is an incr^stng interest 
in itock improvement. The difficulty of extending this interest lies in the fact that a 
large percentage rf the bigger landowning class take no interest in agriculture of any 
kind, let alone stock-breeding. 

It is only of recent years that the rise in the value of work slock has drawn the 
attention of landowners to the necessity of protecting their agficolturnl intenat by 
raising their own stock or to the possibilities ol an income from the production and sale 
of good bullocks. ^ 

Question j8,—Agricultural Labour.— ( n ) and (^) The provincial memorandum in 
paragraphs 25 to 31 deals with the position in this Province. (Sfe pnges 3 to $ above 
except paragraphs 29 and 30 which are not reprinted.) The rice and plateau tracts 
have a surplus labour population. In other tracts it is short specialty in the cotton tract. 

There is however a fairly free seasonal migration, attracted by the better wa^es 
offering from the rice and plateau areas to the others I do not think any special 
measures are needed to attract this labour. As time passes and the disastrous effect of 
the influenza epidemic wanes, matters will improve. 

A factor tending to the shortage of labour in ilic* cotton tract is the tendency of 
compaTatively small holders to utilise the wealth accruing from rotloc in doing lets 
physical work on their holdings and empL ying outside labour, thus inweasing the 
demand on a limited supply. The fall in the price of cotton vill, I feel certain, 
result in an increase of available labour and a fall in wages. 

(c) I do not consider that this question applies to this Province, There is little really 
surplus labour population. The plat* au population in spite of possessing fairly large 
atwesof culturabieland and in spite of therpening up of railway commimicwtion^ has 
mAterially increased. 

Question 23.- General Education.—( i) Jn my opinion, advance in 
agriculture in this country depends on the education of the bigger landowners to a sense 
of their responsibilities as landlords. There are many who have a keen interest in 
agriculture, but Iher are on the other hand very m**ny who have little |)ersonal interest, 
in the industry and little or no appreciation efthe duties which their position in the 
State demands. T hey derive an income from the bnd, but unlike the tenant and the 
State,supply nothing towards its development. In many cases the evil is cven greater; 
their interest in the ownership of land rests s mply m the advantage which thei. position 
as landlords gives them for conducting a lending business. 

The possession of landlord rights in land even such as the malguxari system 
permits is historically recent The periional interest in his land and in his tenants, 
the love cf an ancient heritage >\htch characterises the Better class of landlord in 
England is the outcome of generations of possession. It is thus not sufprising tliat 
we do not find this interest abundant in India and that the spirit of the tax coneCtor 
still influences the malguzar landlord cf to-day. 

1 regard University educ.ition and higher educaiicn at the Agricultural College 
ai the prineipd means by which this end can be attained. 1 snppdftM the AflHiafion of 
the College with the Nagpur UniveiSity chiefly because 1 hoped that its ability ontfer 
the Universit) to give a degree with the status this carries would alienate the soiht bf 
such men from arts and law and attract them to a form of advanced study in keeplag 
With their ^sitlon in the State. 

An Agncttliural College Under a Univet^lty should tatbr for the Itebde ^f 
three groups:— 

. (^) The bigger land*owners’ sons, the future leaders of rttra) iifs| or men dtiJtlsg 
to be trained as estate managers. 
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(«) ^Indents seeking to aecutf a more tcieatifia knov^ledge of agriculture with 
theittteiftlob of iiiiresl1gi||loo^ teaohmg or fa soma 

ilf^ plleaivke^^overamtnt or bthefwiie—ia which widft' Iraowledge' wHl 
, anthem* , ' ' ' 

(3) The soni of bifrg^r farroerg or would-be farhl managers Whose need fe a 
better piaotical and business knowledge of modern farming and ti^odern 
means to Its achievement. ^ 

The first two should be met by the Un varsity Degree Courses. The last by two- 
year courses recognised by the University and conducted either at the college itself br 
at external centres, but under the generU college control, being atafFed by men who 
had experience, gained nt the college and in practical farming. As far as the existing 
college is able I it attempts to cater for the needs of all these groups. The first two 
under the classes conducted for its Degree Course and the last by means of its two- 
year Certificate Course. 

One realises, however, that the interests ol the first two groups are not identical* 
Both need a groundwork of agricultural technique and a knowledge of sound farming 
practice and the reASons which govern this ; but the first group requires less devotion 
of fimo to the direct sciences and greater concentration on bind and estate management, 
agricultoral economics in its various phases and In law as related to land than the 
uniform course now given and the existing staff permits of. 

At present as affiliation is but recent, the majority of students are of the second 
group. 

It cannot be said that the two-yeai Certificate class has attracted as many of the 
more substantial farming class, as was expected. 

(6) I am of the opinion that— 

(t) Rural primary and middle school education should give greater attention 
to the training of hand and eye, utilising rural industries and rural 
life as materi^. 

(a) That all rural middle schools should have their schoci plots of one to two 
acres in area and that these should be used to stimulate the boy's interest 
in agriculture and his personal interest on what goes on on his father's 
land. 1 do not favour the inclusion of agriculture in the school 
curriculum as a room or examination subject. 1 would prefer 
it to be optional or as a recreation stimulated by small prises, utilisa¬ 
tion of plot product or nominal pay for effort given in the school plot. 
It should be a kin^ of class to which admittance should be regarded 
as a privilege and honour. 

(3) The ra re the literary education given can be made*to possess an associa¬ 
tion with rural life without detracting from its educational value, the 
better. Arithmetic, for instance, might easily be made to suit 
country needs. 

The direct measurement of land—survey—might be utilised with 
geometry. Simple farm accounts might be induded in arithmetic 
lessons in the middle schools. 

Physical geography could be illustrated by what is to be found in progress in 
any field in the rains and the effects of control and direction illustrated 
and applied to land management 

Qukstion 24,— Attracting Capital.—(a) It is difficult to suggest steps to induce 
men with capital to take up farming. 

The chief factors which prevent their doing so are-*- 

(1) UnreliabiUty of returnsi unless protected by irrigatiou« 

(3) The difficulty of securing suitable single economic areas. 

(3) Lack of agricultural knowledge. 

Many invest In land, but very much fewer do so with the intivition of farming 
though, I think, there is more tendency this way than there used to be. 
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1 would ittggest the shortening ol the period o! serviee, required in order to earn 
m pension of men in the Agricultorsd Service. I think msny of these would tend to 
put Aeir savings into farming, if allowed to retire with an adequate pension, before 
they were too old. They have the experience which many w th capital lack. Such 
men would prove iuva'uable on the areas on which they settled. 

It might be possible also to afford the sons of men with capital invested in land who 
intend farming titer completing their college courses short time appointments under 
Government, so at to acquire that detail and business knowledge of farming which 
only daily experience can provide. These appointments would be on suitable 
Government farms. 

(d) (i) Lack of any real interest in the iir.provement of their estates. 

(tt) Lack of ability to secure capital at reasonable rates of interest. 

(3) Many improvements on an estate or village demand complete rights so as to 
be effective. Under existing conditions of fragmented holdings and tenant rights any 
large scale scheme of improvement by the landlord is rendered difficult or indeed 
impossible, on account of the objections raised and the difficuity of getting various 
intOrests to co*opera!e. 

(4) Lack of sufficient knowledge of land development and hence of the best means 
o carrying out an improvement econontically. 


Mr. R. G. Alun. 
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a«»iENDIX. 

Hste byMr. R. G.'Allan M Mite Ottle-bre«Ui4dewlopm«t in 
the Central Ptoviacee ana Betar (oMe Question 16.) 

7VM ttiay be divided into three distinct types, all of which pUy 

their part in the present and future improvement of the Hvestoch of a Province. All 
must W Included to a ifreater or lesser extent in any policy cattle improvement. 

These types miy be classed as— 

(a) The improvement of existing more or less established pure breeds. 

(b) The production of new breeds by hybridisation of two recognised types, each 

pc ssessing particular characters of merit which it is derired to blend into 
one breed. In this type after the first cross is completed, subsequent 
mating is made between first generation and subsequent generation cross* 
bteds. 

(c) Grade ^rerdsfig.—In (his form a bull of an established pore breed is utilised 

on cows of non-desoript parentage^ scrub, local or country cows. Their 
• only essentials are uniformity of sise. healthiness and fecundity. The 

product of the first cross is known (he ist grade. The cows of the 
first grade are in their turn served by another bull of the same pure breed 
as was Originally used. This is repeated with each generation and within 
3—4 generations all the stock—male and female—will become exactly of 
the appearar.ee and character efthe breed of the original boll used. This 
last type of breeding is frankly commerciab The object is to make good 
work bullocks or higher milk yielding cows. Which of these predominates 
win depend on the character of the pure breed of the sires selected. It 
must be noted as an essential that in both (6) and (c) the males of the first 
three generations and even longer In the caseof(&) are not suited for 
issue as breeding bulls and must be subject to castration. Type (c) is, 
however, a rapid method of getting good bullocks or milch cows and even* 
tualty good bulls. It is also easier to manage and cheaper. 

Thi ixUHng posiiian in the Central Peovinces and ^eror.—At present the depart¬ 
ment have— 

(i) A breeding farm at Garhi which bandies the Gaolao breed, the ore and only 
really distinctive breed in the Central Provinces and Bcurar which posses* 
ses any pretensions to what a modern breeder might define as purity. 

(3) A breeding farm at Powarkhera which deals with a pure breed—the Malvt— 
imported from Central India. 

(3) Three collections of animals, each on a small scale, at Orug, Bilaspur and 

Chandkhuri. They are based on Chbattisgarbi stock but there has 
also been some adcnixtuie of Malvi blood. Policy has been somewhat 
variable and in consequence progress towards the true needs, conditions 
and environment demands ol the tract has not been marked. 

( 4 ) A breeding farm at Telinkhert which speeialisas in Sabiwals, This breed 

originates in the Punjab. It is pure. The cows are among the best 
milkers in India but (he males are slow moving, heavy and somewhat 
sluggish animals. 

(5) A small breeding centre at Sindewahi. The policy in the psst has been 

somewhat indefinite: but it may be stated to be a herd of somewhat 
impure Umardhaextractioo sired by a Montgomery bull. The policy has 
not been fixed but it may be classed as belonging to the third type (c>, the 
recent intention betog to sire each.genetatiort of grades by a Montj^mery 
bull, thus building up a herd vl Montgomery characteristics. 

(6) A iHreedtng farm at Bograon. This was originally started with the intention 

of breeding the Khamgaon brebd. The Khaifigaon animals though they 
may posiOis certain general' features wl^ich distinguish them from, for 
instance, what are called the (Jmardha breed, etc not a pure type in the 
sense as applied to the Qatdao, Malvi or Sahiwal, Several attempts 
were made to secure a pure bull of the type but these failed. It was at 
laet decided lor lack of eaoibe^ type to breed the cpws to a Montgomery. 
> The intention was.UHIjfo, to t grade bold of Montgomery. 
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^7) A small breeding herd at foandution cows are Himari of 

possibly jmore exactly Nfiiiati 4 CherMeii, as most of the stock in this 
tract ha^ Hen taintf 4 ^ with IM Khuwoo hhH* ijmkraiit 
Indore* These cows are ft|o afred by a Moiitgonrery. Tn# generw 
intention is, what I have term^, gradlaf and as in 5 and 5 the ultimate 
product would be a Mon^romery grade, 

(8) At Adhartal a small esipeflmental lietd» tha product of a oroes between the 
Malvi and the Montgofnery* In this case we have something dilTerent 
(rom (s)i (6) and (7) as we are here dealing with thehrst cros lof two definite 
breeds, each possessed of some purity and definite character^ snd not 
with a bull of a pure breed on collections of semi-nondescript cows of 
impure blood, as are represented hy tie Umardha-Khamgaon and Nimari 
cows at Sindcwahl. Borgaon and Khandwa* This small herd is expert* 
mental. It is an example of **^New Breed’’ construction and the future 
bull will be a Malvi Montgomery cross and not another pure Montgomery* 
It may be possible to combine the solid heavy work character of the 
Malvi with the milk producing character of Montgt^mery female in the 
same breed. 

(p) A t the College farm* Nagpur» a smalt experimontal herd in which breed 
making is in progress, mere half-bied Ayr8hire*Hansi cows are bein|; bced 
to a Montgomery bull. In this c^se strong milk characters exist on 
both sides and the object in view, while keeping the above, is to 
combine the quick movement of the cross with the climatic and disease* 
resisting character of the Monlgomery, thus producing a breed of which 
the males will be qu'ck moving animals, suited to the Indian climate and 
the females milkers of value* 

In this case as in No. 8 the aiiea to cover the females of the first generation of 
Montgomery-Ayrshire-Hansi will be from the males of the above 

combined strain. 

We have thus breeding of type (a), f.c., establishment of herds of existing Indian 
breeds of merit in case» 1, 2, 4, at Garhi, Powarkhera and Tclinkkeri, dealing with the 
Gaolao, Malvi and Sahiwal breeds* Breeding of type (h), the making of new breeds, in 
cases 8 and g at Adhartal and Nagpur and work on the lines ot type (c)—Grade 
Breeding—*in 5, 6 and 7, 

The type in No, 3 has been less defined. 

In reference to the breeding farms leferred to above the Deputy Director to 
Agriculture in charge of Animal Husbandry is vf the opinion, with which I concur, that 
the three breeding farms under Na 3 at Chandkhnri, Drug and Bilaspur and those 
at Si nee wahi. Borgaon and Khandwa are uosuited for breeding purposes, as regards 
sixe. environment and natural food sappltes> We do not suggest that these should 
be done away with, but that they should act as dep6ts carrying young stock over a 
certain age till they are rtady for sale sent thence from central breeding farms. It will 
be no more costly than at present, indeed in some respects cheaper and will certainly 
add to the efficii ncy of the work and the number of marketable stock available. The 
relation of these depots to the central breeding centres is shown later in this note 

Breeding In any rational animal breeding policy it is essential that the 

objects to be sought should be clearly defined. The object of any breeding is not merely 
an animal or even a good animal but an animal possessing certain definite characters and 
able to transmit these characters to its offspring. The posver of transmission is depen¬ 
dent on the purity of the bull and increases with each generatlofi of effective breeding. 
The characters of importance are (i) th^pse which make the aftinsals {produced suited tc 
the environment, climate and food supplies of the area in which they live and (a) those 
which tend to endow them with the form and funeJons wJbkh rendtu: them oi local 
commercial value. The climate and envivonmant of different tracts are frequently 
distinctive* The commercial demands of one locality differ widely from those of 
another. 

Environment and food supplies primarily decide size and ahibty* A btg breed 
would not thrive under the norrfmi conditions of Chhattfsgarki life. A heavy stow 
moving type would fail in a hilly tract, A big type ie adtpiad to the plains and an 
ade^fuate food supply. No breeding peUcy which overlooked the chief essentials of 
enviroament could hope to be lasting in tueffects. 

This is not hovever all Assuming thispiffaUto he avoided, the commercial 
ntilltj^offhe animal, the want Of the buyer and the object fee which he %eep» his animals 
and the type of production which he exacts of them, must be adequately met by the 
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ofpopuUf. 0(16 6 libtH 4 t (SMiis pow^r and 

vitality (Ether than i|i 6 ed tad i thli^ laierki tb dtAfil Us mdivey by liilfic and has thus 
on'y a secondary interest In the males of the hteedi 

It may be possible to provide a dual purpose breed, one in which we find a work 
characteristic of the desired type in the male and mtlk in the female. » 

The fa<Ji however that the female gi.cs m lk while the bullock is slow and hesTV 
wou'd not satisfy the rural farmer whose money depended on the speed alth which 
his work at certain aeasous could be done. A dual purpose mint not merely provide 
milk and work j but it must be the right type of work* 

To the dweller far from the city the atilUy of the bullock for his work is a much 
more important feature ihan the milk capacity of the cow, however valuable this last 
asset may be. 

The value of Si'eking impfPvemenl from 0 uUide» —Because a certain breed oi animal 
or collection of animals of ro; ghly similar type is found in a certain area, it 
does not imply that they are (or that reason the best or the most commercially valuable 
type for that particular tract, though they tnay provide evidence as to what the 
climate will allow or the direction to which the commercial needs of their pa*‘ti€alar 
locality tends. 

The improvement of local stock of low purity value from within itself is a very 
slow process* 

The cattle population of the United States^ the Argentine or Australia would not 
be what they are today bad their stock breeders attem^tej to work up the local breeds 
without resource to other countries for pure stock of known value. 

Much more lapid and effective results are usually obtained by the introduction of 
a br^ed which suits the enviroUiVient and fulfil local commercial needs, but which is 
brought in from another area where purity has bfeen arrived at by more careful attention 
to the art of breeding and by using bulls of this breed to grnde up the Iccnl t\ pe to the 
higher .standard of the inttoduced bree'^* 

This is I consider the quickest metbdd bf iiPpfoving the majority of the Central 
Provinces and Berar stock. 1 he cattle p«^puiation of the Ptovlnce itke th^ human U 
largel)^ emigrant in origin. Vtry little except the Gaolso breed has an> pretensions 
to purity of extraction, 

Specified needs in cattle. '--^Rural Barer and Western Circle • 

(i) activity and rapidity of action. 

(d) increase of sise snd weight to meet the goner'll tendency to deeper primary 
cultivation. 

(3 milk in the female as uoaking her worth better care and incieastng ablltty 
to nourish her calf. 


Kut}.) North Central Provinces— 

(i) capacity for heavy and deeper cultivation* Strength and ability to pull 
more essenUat than g{feed. 

(a) milk if procurable. 

Rural Southern Circle, Nagpur Divislcni amd parts of plateau 
(1) quick movement with some increase in body weight. 

<a) milk if procurable, 

CAk0Uisgark,-'A Mk1l wai musdlea w.aJe suited to the condttion ot the 

perticeliMr ctiniifte Md fodd «u^>ires. 


Urben end semi Urban areas in tuiy ol above— 
d) higher mitking cows. 

(a) working males, type not Hb itr(|iikUWbut ttnding » poSSibW to the barticular 
rttral btads tn iWowa tMet.l, pmtMJag • »««*» *n*»ai. 

Sf«eifitd M00ds im brndiug cawtrM.- thl^ may be claa»d as threefold— 
fi> Th^ mestbe Mfiidettt itt aihla t#pr.Tida for herds of hufeo enough numbera 
SO as to yield acotp of balli/petanuuin which will admit ol dlstinguiak* 
able itDieawement on ^e tto«k of the locally. 

M*. R. G. AutN. 
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(^) Th« conditiont hjf climate* water (acilitiei?. aed grits oi 

fodder supplies shoutd be tbe best procurable^ so as to admit of full 
development and to secure thr^ full advantages of the actant processes 
of correct mating and selection. 

(3) The production of thb stock should not entail unnecessary overhead 
charges* the common defect of Small oadertakings. 

The 0 xistin^ conditions in ftlation to these needs.-—{a\ Cottle,—It mi\y be stated 
th.t no attention has been given to the essential needs of Berar in the pa^t bretd ng 
policy. The only herds we find in any way associated with this circle aie Borgaon 
and Khandwa. In both we find the same type of breeding* ie,^ grade breeding to a 
Montgomery bull. The Montgomery answers the third need as ex^^ressed for this circle, 
they also possibly add to the factor of weight in its application to heavier draft but 
the males of this breed and the eventual character of the grade males of these herds 
are the absolute opposite to the general needs of rural Berar. ^ 

The Montgomery in short it not the correct type of pure breed for the establish¬ 
ment of grade herds in this particular tract. There has been a tei dency to place 
milking ability at too high a value. The average typical Montgorrery bullock in 
Berar would be only a shade more valuable than a male buffalo. For Berar purpose, 
the Montgomery does not and is not likely to provide a dual purpose animal when 
dual implies speed with power in the male and milk in the female. 

There is in my opiiiion only one breed in India which would provide rapidly for 
the three stated needs in Berar cattle and that is ihe Hansi-Hissar of the Tunjab. 
Such as I have seen of its action on local cows i%» evidence in fAVOur of the grad ng 
it effects in creating a distinct improvement in the work capacity of the 
progeny. Possibly eventually a breed built from the foundations in use in the College 
experimental herd may provide another desirable dual type for this tract. 

In the north of the Central Provinces the Malvi breed* now of sc me years standing 
at Powarkhera* supplies bu Is which meet the main need of this tract, f.c., powerful 
but slower draft ability. 

The Montgomery male by itself would nut be effectiie. * 

The experimental attem-t at a new breed at Adbartal by crossing the Malvi and 
Montgomery may however in time provide the breeder’s ideal fo that area* i.e., a dual 
purpose combination of efficient heavy draft and milk. 

In the Southein Circle the Gaolao breed at least for the working requirements 
of that tract. Here as in Berar the dual purpose type as aimed at in the College 
experimental herd* would find a suitable market, if established. 

In Chhattisgarh* the prob.em is difficult There is no use attempting to build 
a big breed by grading Chhattisgarhi cows with either a Malvi or a Montgomery. 

The climaie and food supplies are all against "such a breed surviving. It is not 
possible to lay hands on an outside pure breed of meiit which w thout being too big 
would raise the standard of the local bullock. The only resource is to work with 
Chhattisgarhi materials, a slow and difficult process. The problem of feeding plays 
just as big a part as the problem of breeding in this tract. 

For the Urban areas the Montgorne^ is indisputably the best breed to push. It 
may be mistaken to do so in rural areas of the Central Provinces and Borar but it is not 
so when milk becomes the chief source of profit- This herd is being duveloped at 
Telinkheri and already bulls of this breed are being kept for the service of the cows 
near city centres. Buffalo improvement is also desirable in relation to both milk and 
ghi supplies. 

T his survey of cattle needs and the steps taken by the department in the way of 
pure breeding and new breeding show that the steps taken have npt been at fault except 
possibly in reference to the utilisation of the Montgomery to grade ttp the herds at 
Sindewahi, Borgaon and Khandvi'a, where the value of milk has perhaps tended to 
overshadow the consideration of working efficiency. 

(6) Breeding centres : — 

The chief defects of the present farms are that*- 
(i) There are too many centres where actual calf production is being done* in 
comparison with the existing scope of the work and the output of stock. 

(it) In several cases thev do not provide the fodder and environmental conditions 
essentially linked witb breeding, if effective progress is to be expected. 

(iii) The whole breeding and cattle improvedsenl problem of the provinces la 
being tackle! on much too small a icato. If ptogreek is to be made 
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whether in f^rovnlief hettei' bed* lor rifl&ge siervi<^ df (o tuoreiuif^ the 
tiumher qi eHective work stock to meet t|ie greater ^maeds of improving 
tiUa ge 8tAoil«rds« or an increase of the milk stippljf lor the betterment 
of the physique of ihe next generation, the present piOpHck method of 
playing with thesnbject omit giro war to something which cofi show 
eifective results within the next twenty years, and not within the next 
century. 

(tv) Both the Central Provinces and Berar have extensive areas of forest land 
well grassed and watered .the former in its jungles of Mandia» jubbalpore. 
and Sai:gor and tlie latter in the Melghat which are not being utilised 
their best purpose in regard to the development of agriculture and from 
which a better return could be derived by the State, if portions were to be 
utilised in an intensive cattle raising policy. The cost ol such develop* 
ment in these sparsely populated areas would be small w'hen measured 
in results. 

The proposed This may be outlined as follows:— 

1. The establishment of pure bred herds (class (a) of the first paragraph of this 
note) at— 

(а) Ellichpur using a milk strain of Hansi-Hiasar. 

(б) Garhi the Gaolao breed. 

(i;) Telinkheri the Sjihiwal breed. 

( d ) Saugor the Malvt breed. 

(r) Fendra the Chhattisgarhi. 

(а) This area should be definitely secured in 1937. The position is discussed in 
another item of the agenda. 

(б) and (r) exist already. 

{d) implies the securing ot forest land in this district which is understood to b® 
easily possible. It is designed to replace Powarkbera and to allow of an exteiwion of 
this breed. The output at Powarkhera is at present much too small. There is no 
change in breed 

(r) like ( f) impbes the securWig of land in this area, which I am assured is easy. 
It is very much better placed than any of the three small farms in this Division as a 
cattle-breeding centre. The change costs practically nothing. 

2. The conversion of the following small cattle farms to young stock depots thus 
adding to thesi/e and productive ability of the central farms under 

{(t) Drug Bilaspur and Chandkhuri in the Bastern Circle. 

(6) Sindewahi in the Southern Circle. 

(c) Borgoan and Khandwain Western Circle* 

{(i) Powarkhera in the Northern Circle. 

(a) would be an c.xtension of Pendra (ib) 

(^) would act as nn extension of Garhi (ib) 
if) would provide extensions to Ellichpur (la) 

{ d ) The existing piire bred herd here would go to the Larger proposed area in 
Saugor (id) and the existing fnrm would depot the young stock thus increasing the 
potential value of Saiigor. 

The running costs and overhead charges of all the above would be reduced and 
the actual productive capacity incressed. 

3. The opening out of forest areas (o) in the Melghat for Berar and (^) in Maudla 
for the north of the Central Provinces. 

The tdeaUn each area is the utilisation of about I0>ooo acres in each tract to 
block farms of 3,000—-0,500 acres each— 

(a) would consist of local Berar cows and would be sired from Ellichpur, 

{h) of local cows tf the North Central Provinces and would be sired By pure Malvi 
bulls from the central herd in Sang or district. In the frst instance the 
males produced by both these grace herds [e»Ve first paragraph of note, 
class (c)3 would go on the market as bullocks for which there is a big 
demand and lateCi as purity was attained, they would provide large 
numbers of high grade breeding bolls. 

The Bor forest scheme {vide page 21S) represents a defipite example of a 
farm of this type. I estimate that 3 to 4 of these are requited in each of >tlie above 
tracts though they need not be created in one year. 

Ma. R. G. Allan. 
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4 « Under the clast cif new breedt [ift partf rtph type (^> 3 ^ 

(a) A &»all expenmen^l herd at Adhartal dealing with steps to combine the 
qualities of the Maivi and Sahiwat. 

(^) The ex^rifnental herd at the College farm working on a dual purpose breed 
for the needs of the south of the Province and Berar. l^th the above 
already exist. 

5, In association with (fc!) s the milking breed of Sahiwal at Telinkher) in that, 
at at Telin^hertt the breeding would be for the provincial needs of ail urban and re ni- 
urban areas In the Central Provinces and Berar, the establishment of a buffalo breeding 
herd In Saug^on In this case breeding of type (c), paragraph 1, would be used and 

sbe-bunalces would be sired by pure Delhi males brought in from outside the 
COntral Provinces. 

iThe area would for convenience control be situated in proximity to that 
selected for the pure Malvt herd (id). 

FtaiUfis of ike This scheme if accepted would glve»-» 

(1) Each main tract one effective pure breed central farm supported by one or 

more young pore stock raising depots. 

(2) It would provide Berar and the Central Provinces each with grade breeding 

farms on a large scale thus utilising the forest for agricultural purposes. 

(3) It would provide for the early improvement of the milk supply, both cow 

and buffalo, of our urban areas. 

It is impossible to lay too much stress on the need of expansion of our cattle-breed¬ 
ing policy. There has been nothing done in the Punjab in the past of greater value 
to the present stock characters of the cattle of that Province thin the policy which years 
ago decided on the utilisation of the thousands of the then sparsely populated areas 
which constitute the Hansi-His&ar farms of today and which make possible the steady 
improvement of the village livestock district by district now in progress in that 
Province. 

At the present day with square miles of country at our possible disposal we find 
the Western Circle end the Northern Circle buying their work stock from outside the 
Province. In the north in particular the Central Provinces is putting money into the 
pockets of the Central India breeders who possess almost a monopoly of supply and 
charge accordingly, u hile its own areas go unused. 

The cost .—This is outlined in the paper attached to this note. 

The capital cost in Berar has been estimated at Rs. t>5,ooa This is on the fair 
assumption that the final possession of ^50 acres of Ellichpur military land with the 
needea buildings will cost the Province nothing* 

It represents what is wanted as a minimum as regards the area to-day. But I do 
not think we should stop there. I regard it as essential that there should be at least 
two more areas of the type of the Bor forest and that as a Board we should make it 
clear to Government that the interests of agricultural development in this area demands 
thia< 1 may point out that I understand that the Bor forest only brings in Rs. 500 at 
present per annum to the Forest Department. 

These additional blocks should be earmarked for like expansion. They need not be 
developed for 2—3 years time but they should be clearly available whenever the time 
comes. Each would require about Rs 30,000 capital. The whole Berar scheme would 
thus demand a capital outlay of about li lakhs to put in on a firm footing, to allow 0! 
provision of between 30 to 40 pure bred Hansi bulls a year aud some 150 to 170 pairs of 
buUoeks per annum in a few years time giving place under twenty years to a supply of 
300 high grade breeding bulls to say nothing of a supply of cows of reasonable milking 
capacity. 

The proposal for the Northern Circle asks for roughly half a lakh cf capital now. 
The Saugor centre with its Powarkhera depot will in a few years time be in a position to 
supply, if this is accepted, 80 pure bred bulls per annum. The grade herds centre as in 
the Mel^hat, will cost about Rs. 30,000 each. As in Berar one should be taken up at 
WACO aud at least two should be determined on in a year or two year's time* The total 
for the full scheme would be 1 lakh. The production would be as in the Melghat# 

In the Southern Circle the present prt^sal will not imply increased capital costi 
but the arrangiement of a central farm and depot will double the output of first class 
bulla. 


Mu, R, G. Ahk4N, 



Under provinelat 1 Imt 4 <PilU^ villi milk prodaetion. 

Thai at Telmkherl already exiftt and requiret no mention. 

There have been freqnent requests for steps to improve the buffalo and the pfo^sals 
now made enable this to be begun on a falriy large scale at a comparatively moderate 
capital coat. 

The total immediate capital cost over the whole Province is onlv i| lakhs with an 
eventual addition of Isdchs for the full development of the Melghat and Mandla 
schemes. 

The present recurring expenditure on catUe*breedtng is ludicrously inadequate. I 
have myself seen more than this total for the Province for a year spent on a single bull 
bought by the Argentine Republic. 

The proposed scheme, in as far as tt is stated on the attached estimate and without 
reference to the further extension in the Melghat and Mandla, calls for double the 
present annual expenditure. At present we can supply perhaps 40 to 50 bulls a year, and 
a number of these as from Stndewahi, Borgaon and Khandwa can scarcely be said to be 
satisfactory breeding bulls. The present scheme to the extent allowed in the estimate 
would permit the supply in four tohve years time when developed, of four times the num¬ 
ber of reliable bulls of different breeds and an outturn of as many as 180 to 200 bullocks 
per annum. Each year as it passed would see the standard of these bullocks improve to 
that of particular pure bred sires type ani I maintain that in fifteen to twenty years 
these bullocks could issue as breeding bulls. In the #ent of the full development in these 
forest areas the total bullocks would be about 6oo per annum in the immediate future 
and eventually (here would be a potential source of high grade bulls tOiiay» the extent of 
500 per annum apart from chose provided by the pure bred herd farms and their associate 
61 depot. 

By the present breeding arrangements! it will take 150 years to improve effectively 
the cattle population of the Province. By the adoption of the proposals 1 the same results 
can be secured in 25 to 30 years. 


Rough Estimate of Cost of New Cattle-Breediog Scheme. 


I.-^BERAR—WESTERN CIRCLE. 
A.—Ellichpur Farm, 


recurring Expenditure. 

Recurring BxpendUuf^. 



Rs. 



R«. 

Purchase of 30 Hissar cows 
and bulls. 

8.000 

Pay of menials 

... (.) 

$fi90 

Fencing for 350 acres 

8,000 

Feed and care 

ee» 

8,000 

Repairing 1 building and 
erecting Superintendent’s 
quarters. 

S.ooo 

BuBding and fencing 

aes 

1,000 

Purchase of tractori bullock 
and implements. 

81O00 

Purchase of stock 


Soo 

Purchase of motor lorry 

4fOOo 

Miscellaneous 


i,Soo 

Total 

33 iOoo 


Total ... 16,000 


(a) 10 ploughmen @ Rs. 15 each, 4 milkers @ Rs. 15 eachi 3 chemkidars @ Rs. 14 
eSon« 3 coolies (9 Rs. 8 each| t tractor man ® Rs. 50 and variable lidioar Rs. poo* 

Mr. ]R. jQ. Alum. 
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6 .«»Gnuled herd in Bor Forest (per 3,500 acree}* 
Non*recurring Expenditure, Recurring Expenditure, 


h 

Rs. 


Rt. 

200 COWS @Rs. 50 each 

10,000 

Pay 0! menials 

3*000 

3 Hissar bulls® Rs. 500 each ... 

1500 

Teed and care ... 

10,000 

Cost of bullock and implements 

4.000 

Buildings and fencing , 

250 

Cattle sheds and godowns ... 

8,000 

Miscellaneous 

750 

Quarters for Superintendent and staff 

6,000 



Miscelianeous water-supply, etc., 

2,500 



Total 

32,000 

Total 

14,000 


C.—Cost of two depots at Borgaon and Khandwa 5,ooo 

Western Circle Total ... 65,000 Western Citele Total .•* 3S#ooo 


11 .—NORTHERN CIRCLE. 

A.—New Malvi bleeding centre in Saugor (1,500 acres). 


Pfon-recurring Expenditure, 

Rs. 

Cattle sheds and wells ... 15,000 

Quarters for Superintendent 5,000 
and staff. 


Total ... 30,000 

B,—Graded Malvi herd in Mandta 
Rs. 

Costs as in I-B .< 32,000 

Northern Circle Totad ... 52,000 


Recurring Expenditure, 

Rs. 

Pay of menials »•• 

Peed and care 

3,000 

8,000 

One depot at Powarkhera ... 
One experimental herd at 
Jubbulpore. 

3,000 

3,000 

Total 

t5,coo 


14*000 

Northern Circle Total 

39,000 


III.-SOUTHERN CIRCLE. 

Rs. 

By increase of oxisting Gaolao herd at Garhi ... 13,000 

Cost of depot at Sindewahi ... 3,000 


Total M t 6 ,ooo 


IV.-EASTERN CIRCLE. 


By amalgamation of three existing herds into one (site to be 

selected 1,200 acres) .. 10,000 

Cost of two depots at Rs. 2t»500 each ... 5|000 


Total 15,600 


Mr. R. G. Alun. 
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V.-nU>VIIICIAL. 

(Maintenance and breeding of dairT cattle.) 

A. f-*Maintenanc« of Tellnkheri dairy farm as at present .v d^iOOO 

B. —By iniprovemi^nt of buffaloes (farm of 3^000 acres to be situated 

in Saugor). 

Non*r 0 curnng Expenditure. Recurring Expenditure. 


Rs. Rs. 


Cost of breeding slock 
Cattle sheds 

Quarters for staff 

Wells, etc. 

7,000 
... 5,000 
... 3»ooo 
... 3,000 

Pay of menials 
Feed and care 
Miscellaneous 

».* 5,000 
... 500 

Total 

17^0 


Total ... 7,000 


Summary of Expenditure 




< New Scheme 

Present 

I Expenditure 

1 Recurring, 

i 

i 

1 

Non¬ 

recurring. 

Recurring. 



1 Rs. 

1 

Rs, 

Rs. 

I- 

Western Circle .. j 

65,000 

35,000 

9,000 

II. 1 

i 

Northern Circle 

52,000 

29,000 1 

6,000 

Ill. i 

i 

Southern Circle 


16,000 

IIkW 

IV, ' 

j Eastern Circle 

— 

15,000 

10,000 

V. 

1 Provincial 

17.000 

33,000 

35,000 


Total 

1,34,000 

1,27,000 

61,500 
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Oiral Bvftoioe. 

09620. The Chair man \ Mr. Allan, yoo are Principal of the Agricultural College 
at Nagpur?—Yes. 

29631. You have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence which 
you wish to give. Would you like to amplify that by any statement at this stage?— 
NOf I do not think $0. 

2962a. Would you give the Commission a brief account of your own training and 
past appointments ?—I got my honours training in science at Cambridge; after that, 
for ]three years I was schoolmastering in a science college in Yorkshire. ^ Subsequent 
to that, 1 went back to Cambridge for about two years and took my Ucenciate Degree in 
Agiicttlture. I then worked for some time on one or two farms, and after that I got 
an appointment here. I have been Principal of the Nagpur Agricultural College 
since 1907. 

39623, I might ask you at this st'*ge whether you can account for the great interest 
that you have taken in the cattle-breeding problem ?—I have several friends and 
relations closely associated with cattle-breeding one way or the other; in my early days 
I was closely associated with them. I have nn interest in stock breeding, and I have 
w'orked on it at the college dairy farm. 

29624. What is your staff at the College ? flave you a deputy ?—No. The sta^ 
of the Agricultural College consists of seven Assistants. 

29625. Are the officers of the Agricultural Department engaged in research doing 
any teaching in the college ?—Dr, Annett takes certain uarts of the course in Chemistry 
and Mr. Mehta looks after the Botany of the college as well as his own research work 
in crops. 

29626. Those are the only two who are doing the teaching ? —Mr. Dastur, the 
Mycologist, takes a certain number of classes in Mycology, and the Sntomologht, who 
is an Assistant Entomologist, takes the section in Entomology in addition to looking 
after his own work. 

29627. So that the research officers of the department are in close collaboration 
with the work of the college f—Yes, very much so. 

09628. Is that a satisfactory arrangement?—Distinctly; it is absolutely essential 
that it should be so. 

29629. What does your own work mainly consist of P—My own work is to look 
after the teaching work of the senior student! in the third and fourth years; agriCttl* 
ture is a good deal of it ; I have also to look after a little of the agricultural work of 
the second year. I take bits here and biU there ; I do not take the whole coorae right 
through. I take certain subjects, agricultural economics with accounts and costing 
and l&e matter; for that part of the trailing I have not got any one qualified except 
myself. 

29630. Is a good deal of your time taken up by office work P—The ordinary office 
work takes about three hours or so. 

29631. You feel you have got reasonable staff on that side?—Yes, I think to, as 
far as tny actual office is concerned. 

29632. You do not complain of ihe calls on your own time in that direction P— 
No, it is quite reasonable. 

Are any of your seven Assistants engaged in any research workP—No, 
practically none; they are practically all teaching Assistants. They have not really 
got time fox it. 

29634. Are any of them capable of research work, in your judgment P—No, not 
true research. 

29635* If it were possible, no doubt, you would like to see them in their own time 
engaged in work cf that sort P—Yes, the staff is very full up with work. The amount 
of work which the staff has got to do is almost excessive in some cases. 

29636. On page 197 of your note of evidence, you make quite plain the nature of the 
Central Body which you wish to see set up, and you suggest measures for financing that 
Body. You say, “ Its working funds could be secured by the levy of a small export 
cess, rangihg from one anna to four annas per cwt. Has it occurred to you that 
that would mean that export crops would be paying a cess which would he ipent on 
non*export crops as well as on export crops P—-I have proposed that itahould he spenl 

Mft. R. p. Alun. 
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im tke staple ereps^escept lor tiitt seetioa of reioafch wkteh miy miliaenee tke 
wholo lot. 

29637. Do yotf think you can get much, lor instance^ out of rice by any export ces* 

I do not 

09638 » And you call rice one of the main staples?-^ Yes j a fair quantity is 
exported^ specially tl we include Burma. 

29639, Do you think that the constitution of the body that you s.ig$'est here 
would result in a greater part of the members of the body responsible for atlocating 
i funds being technical men ? —Not necessarily technical, but partly technic . 1 . I should 
like the body to be selected really by the Government of India. lam looking forward 
to a body that would be permanent, and almost a Government body. 

119640. Do you thifik there might be difficulty in getting} if I may so call it, a bold 
allocation of funds in essential directions by a body consisting mainly of technical 
men? These technical men would he intcruted, most of them, in one or in another 
Province, and it might be an advantage for them to allocate funds to a particular 
Province for a particular purpose ?«*! do not propose the allocation of foods by 
Provinces; they should allocate the funds to the committees or bureaus, who would 
be working on the lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committee. 

2964!. Entirely to the crop bureaus ; and you do not anticipate that these crop 
bureaus would be working in conjunction with provincial organisations and, to some 
extent, assisting provincial organisations?—They would assist provinciil organisations. 
These would have their representatives, on the bureaux, very much on the lines on which 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee is working at present. 

39642, You say that there are two Botanists in this Province at the moment, and 
that the existence of the second one is the outcome of the constitution of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee. Is he engaged the whole time on cotton resea rch?—He 
IS entirely engaged on cotton research. Mr. Youngman is entirely engaged on cotton 
research and Mr. Mehta is paid by the Indian Central Cetton c ommittee; but we 
were to have had two a long time back. Our original btaff was to contain two 
Botanists and we want at least two botanists very badly. 

39643. Now, on the question of agricultural education! 1 want to ask you 
tell the Commission a tittle about (he scheme cf education at present given at 
Hoshangabad Is that one of the (wo vrcatioral middle schools that were attempted 
some years ago ?- Yes; we started one at Hosh^ingabad and (he other at Chandkburi 
and they did not really take on well, particularly the latter, because there was not 
really very much interest m it. With regard to the other, the only drawback seems to 
have been that the men who wanted to educate their sons were lather inclined to 
educate then* further than this middle school allowed 1 do not say that even then they 
will go on, but there seemn to be the possibility of that. 1 think the present school 
has got a very fair chance in front of it, except that it is very expen.sive. 

29644. What does it cost per pupil?—I am afiaid I have not got the figures 
now. 

29645. Perhaps you will get those figures for us ?—1 can get them for you. 

39646. Would you say that it is likely that tbeie will be a demand for that 
type of education in other districts of the Province ?—I under.^itand from wha 1 hear 
that It is likely in the Hoshangabad neighbourhood and in the suirounding districts. 
1 understand there is an interest created in the school and other people are thinking too 
of educating their sons on right lines. 1 do rot think that the figures giving the 
cost per student now wilt be very valuable because it is just recently that we have 
started the school on its present lines. 

29647. The teachers have been through the Agricultural College?—Yesi 
certainly three out of four have been through the College, 

29648, You regard that as an important qualification ? — It is absolutely essential i 
at least two men out of every school should be so trained^ 

29649. Now, on page 203, In knswer to our Question 6 on Agricultural Indebted* 
ness, section (c), you suggest: ♦* The right to mortgage might he restricted to 
limitation of this right to the mortgage being effected thr ugh recognised or 
Oevemment controUea land mortgage banksHwve you eVear discnssetl that from 
the legislative or legal angle with any comjpetent people ?—No. 

,2965o» That of course could not help the ordinary occupancy tenant who would 
stiU be without any right of mortgage, would he not P-—Yes, 

Mr. R, G. Aixah. 
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Unfortunately an importinti^aft of the cniti^ators in this Province aro 
all occupancy tenants, are they not ?—Yes, a lar^re percentage* 

9$65S. 1 have read with great interest and I am sure my colleagues also have 
the note* on * Future CattU-Breeding Devihpmeni in ike Central PtovtneeB and Baror 
which embodies your own views. The difHculty at the moment^ t take it| is that the 
money for any such comprehensive scheme is not available ?-^Yes ,* I hope there 
will be money. We have been contributing very heavily towards the Famine 
Insurance Fund in this Province and if they did not demand quite as much in annual 
payment to this Insurance Fund we might get on with the work, 

29653. Do you attach great importance to the improvement in the breeds and 
in the practice of animal husbandry ?—Yes; I think each man who is going to start 
breeding should really breed bullocks rather than breed bulls, I think it is much 
better that money be invested in grading up local cows with the object of producing 
good working bullocks. 

29654. One of the difficulties of the situation at the moment appears to be to 
persuade the cultivator to give the cow any food. The cow appears in seasons of 
shortage to suffer the worst, as a result of which of coarse the calf suffers too?—* 
1 think that if the cow produced plenty of milk it would not be made to suffer so 
much, and would get a good supply of food. 

^9655* Probably you attach importance to an increase in the consumption o^ 
milk and milk products by the cultivators as a valuable addition to their diet ?— 
Yes; certainly. 

29656. For the vegetarian population it is almost essential that some milk 
products should be consumed to complete the diet?—Yes; it undoubtedly helps 
the diet. 

29657. Yon point out, on page 208 of your answer to Question 23, three 
groups for whose needs an Agricultural College under a University should provide. 
1 want to ask you whether you see any signs of a demand from either group (j) or 
group (3) P—Yes ; under group (1) 1 have a hope that thei*e is going to be a demand. At 
present in the year I have got at least six or seven men whose holdings or land 
possessions run to about 1,000 acres. 

29658. And their intention is to go on with the business of cultivation ?—Yes 
that is the present intention, the intention as told me. But J am afteiid that is what 
the students generally tell me when they first want admission. Each student starts 
with the intention of farming his own land ; but his association with land, if analysed 1 
will be found not infrequently to be but 20 to 25 acres. It is not worth while to study 
in the College for four years in order to go and cultivate a farm of 20 acres, I look for 
men who want to get back pod cultivate or manage their estates and who have large 
holdings, so that if they do not want service or they do not get employment, at any 
rate they have got a job to go to. 

29659. Is there any sign of a demand for training people as managers?^1 ge^ 
requests for such men. My difficulty is that all the better men are absorbed by the 
department and you cannot expect a young man just out from the College to look 
after a big estate. 1 give them three or four years’ practicil work in the College 
course, but that does not keep them fully in touch with farming. 

29660. Do they get any training at all in the economic and commercial side of 
farming?-In the College course they get trainin|^. There is a rt^gular course of 
agiicultural economics as far as you can call anything agricultural economics. 

29661. Nothing but experience is able to provide the power of management ?— 
1 agree. 

29662. You may be able to pass examinations, but something more than that is 
necessary when you are left with a 300 acre farm on your hands ?—Ves. 

I 29663. On page 209 of your answer to Question 23, you give your views as 
to the services that rural and middle school education should give to the public. You 
think it is the case that the centre of the difficulty lies in the teacher ?—Yes. 

29664. Is he paid enough to attract the right type of man ?‘^l very much 
doubt it. 

29665.* Has he been trained?—Yes; there are training schools; but I do not 
think they are trained in this direction of rural life or agricultural life. 

.. m 11 I 1.1. . . .. ,, -- - .... . ,1 --,-..T-- - .r- i -),-n- 

* See pages 3 I i—aip. 
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^96661, That Itwhat I expeotddyott to s^jr* Xh you think {t la possible for a 
man to giTO, for iostAncOi Hefpfitl nature study OlaSses unless ho bo either greatly 
gifted in that direetton or partieularly trained P I think so; ho pinst be largely 

giftOiL 

29667* It is not every easy thing to do, is it P«»No, 

09668* Have you any views about adult education P—My own view about adult 
education is simply the extension of demonstration work carried on by the departmoiUt } 
that seems to me to be the only way reaUy to educate the farmer from that point 
of view, 


29669« That is technical education ?—Yes. 

agdycK Have you any views about general ^ult education P^ Nonet except such 
as can be done by the help of lantern lectures or cinema demonstrations. 

29671. Have you ever thought about the future of female education in this 
country P-—N0,1 have not, 

29672. Women have now got the vote, have not they ?—1 believe so. 

29673. tike the small cloud on the horison no larger than a man’s hand, that may 
groW| may it not?—Yes. 

29674. Sir Hen^y Lawrence*, Do you think the relations of the Agricultural 
Department with the ofiGcers of the Revenue Depirtment are suflRcicnlly close P— 
I think So in this Province; we find no difficulty in getting things done by revenue 
officers ; the District Officer is always witling to help; of course it varies a lot: some 
District Officers are more active than others, but I do not think 1 have heard of any 
really great difficulty. Occasionally there is difficulty in the lower grade|; but as far 
as the senior officers of the Revenue Service are concerned, I do not think the depart¬ 
ment has really had any difficulty in getting their assistance when it was required, 

29675. Do they ever take any interest in the research work done in the College? 
Do they come and visit the College P'***No* 

29676. Has it been the practice here tvi give revenue officers of any grade any 
training at all in agricultural matters?—Yes, some years ago we had a sort of short 
course of about six v^eeks or eight weeks fet young officers of the Indian Civil Service, 

29677. Only the Indian Civil Service, not the Provincial Service P—Subsequently 
there was a sort of general coarse given here, p*irtly in revenue matters, in which a few 
agricultural lectures were included ; that did include some Provincial Service officers. 

29678. Are those courses still in existence P—Yes, I suppose they arc. We had 
one about a year ago; they do not come < n regularly ; they come on in spasms, 

29679. It is not annual P—No, no^ exactly annual [ it is more like ever^ second 
year. Agriculture plays a part only in that a certain number of lectures on soils, crops, 
implements and things of that sort, are given ; it is very limited. 

29680. How many officers attend these lectures ?—I think last time there were 
about 15 or 20 or something like that. 

29681. How long docs the course last ?—-About 3 weeks. 

29682, Do you think it does any good In opening the minds of revenue officers to 
the work that the Agricultural Department is doing ?—Yes, I think it does 1 think it 
flight with advantage be longer, but it certainly has that effect. 

29683. But It has never stimulated any officer sufficiently to cause him to come 
and see what you are doing P^Noi I do not thmk I have ever seen one walking round 
on his own account to see what is happening. 

29684* Sir ThPmtis ; I think you have had longer experience in a single 

institution than almost any officer now engaged in education in India ?— 1 thmk so, yes, 

29695. What have you got to say about the general quality of the^students entering 
the CoHegeP Have ycu noticed In the twenty years any marked change in ihe quality, i,r, 
^mparing i^hq beat that yojt met in 1907, with the beat ct the present time P-^Noj I do 

Mo. R. G. AUan, 
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not think 1 have realty noticed &tiy marked change $ we had soma very good men in the 
early years, and then we had a period when we had rather poof quality ; latterly Oimel 
my chief reasons for getting affiliated with a University was the hope of getting hold of 
men of a be’ter stamp. In the early stages the majority of men in agricnitnriil 
colleges were distinctly poor, men who might have passed the third class Matriculation, 
but laitcriy we iMve had far more men of first and second grade Matriculation. 

20686. That has been the result of affiliatton ?«^Yes, I think it has keen stimulated 

by affiliation, certainly. ‘ • ' 

29687. What w^as the entrance standard onginally when you took up your work 
here ; was it Matriculation standard ?—No, it was a supposed Matriculation standard j 
it was really a ci Hege entrance examination standard ; men who had passed the 
MatriruUtian were accepted ; men who had not passed the Matriculation were given an 
examination. A certain percentage were non-matriculates. Nowadays, of course the 
non-mntriculates are put to the two-year course of the College. 

29388. What proportion of the students at present are non-matriculates At 
present in the College I should think it is about 90 per cent who have matriculated j the 
total of the* certificate class in both the first and second year comes to about 16 students 
out of about 115 altogether. 

29689. Has the question of making the Intermediate stage the entrance standard 
ceme on the h .rizon ?—It come on the horizon, but not very strtngl^ j 1 am qot 

veiy much in favour of it In some ways ; my general idea in agriculture is to get the 
student when he is comparatively young If he goes off for two years science I am rather 
doubtful about his coming back with any enthusiasm to the land. My practice in the 
agricultural couTbe in the College has always been to h.ive a considerable amount of 
agriculture in the first two years ; in the second twayears I do not have quite so much 
field agiicuiture but I have rather more laboratory work. I always give them agricul¬ 
ture to begin with, and then on that I superimpose the more scientific part of the course. 
I once tried having science fiist and agriculture later, bnt that did not work j 1 lost alt the 
boys who had any chance of being farmers ; they were all eliminated on the chemistry 
and botanic/il part. 

29690. About what a e arc the students when they come to you, having passed the 
Matriculation ?—They ranged anywhere between about 18 and 20. 

296QI. Have you any views as to the teaching of agriculture in high schools so 
as to make agriculture a subject for Matriculation ? That has often been suggested 
to U3 '1 am n all in faveur of agriculture as a school subject. Any agriculture 
taught in schools at any rate up to the middle school standard, ought not to be 
taught as an examination si.bject. Once you get it taught as an examination subject 
it means that the teacher will simply cram up from a text-book or something of that 
SO! t, and the boys will not really know anything. We use to teach it from FuHer^s 
-Primei at one time in some of our schools, but they merely learned Fuller’s Primer by 
heart and did not know much about it, 

29692. That is to s>v, from the point of view of agriculture it is not desirable. 
Looking at it from the other poii t of view% the effect on education in other subjects, 
what have you got to say P I am thinking cf the crowding of the curriculum for the 
Matriculation ?—1 think the curriculum is pretty well fuU ^ present. 

29^93* Is it not overcrowded at the present time P—Yes, I should think so ; I do 
not rhink it can posbibly carry another subject. We have in our high school courses 
an agricultural botany course laid down as one of the voluntary subjects, but up to 
date it ha not been developed in any high school* 

296()A, On page 196 of your note you say that the work of the first description 
should be financed from a central source. Do you mean wholly or partially P—Partially; 

I do not thmk Local Governments can entirely avoid part cf that expense; I think 
it must be remembered that if the research is developed the Local Government's exten¬ 
sion expenditure will increase, so that they meet their part of it. 

29695. Had you formed any view as to what “partially ’* -meant; what percentage 
should come from other sources P—No, I cannot say I have gone Into detail o! that 
kind. 

29696* But, you recognise that it might be quite a fetiable percentage Yes 
some Provinces are much poorer than others. 

29697. The scheme for cat tie-breeding-has been referred to. and it has been poinled 
out that one of the great difficulties, perhaps the chief dtfiicolty in cattlo-kf^ng itt 
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cckUttiryi W th« jd Ui« cow. You stated when cow^ give milk they are 

wvtl fed f -^That Is my experterco round Nas^r i wHeu the cow is giving a good yield 
It is well fed< 

A pOTticttlaT cow may be lu^y, it may have been properly fed from 
birth} it may then be picked up bv a milk ileller and continue to be well fed. But 
what happens in districts where the cows are not selected by milk sellers; is an^ 
attempt made to .upplement the grasini^sThere U not ve^y much attempt; it is 
done nere and there, but commonly I should say they depen I on what they can plcii up. 
There :t some stall Iteding in Berar with a certain amount of ju(ir kadbi> 

09699. In Berar* where there are very few grazings, the cattle could not exist 
without some stall feeding 

S9700* Your scheme aims at grazing tracts in the north of the Province ?—Mjr 
scheme aims at large areas of forest land which. I think, could be more satisfactorily 
utilised in this way ; the forest is not by any men ns fully grazed. 

09701. You aim at getting a larger and more rapidly developing sire ?—Yes. 

129702. The object being that it should transmit its qualities to its offspring The 

S rneral quality of the cows m these grazing tracts has been hxed by the natiKat con* 
itions. What is to happen if you suddenly introduce improved lirei and find yourself 
with irore timidly developing calves Ivut with no improvement in the natural food 
supply ?—Of course it is ihe food supply that is the great difficulty. 

09703. That is the limiting factor ? — Yes, 

39704. So that it is of ve y little use starting to improve the stock un<il you 
improve the ceditions under which the stock live ?—That is a Utt e pes*»jm.stic ; t on* 
dttions nre not equally bad everywhere ; they are bad p^sVibly in the rice trict wher*^ 
there are far too many animals on th common grazing grounds ; but in other piarts 
they are of qui^e good size. 

29705, We know tir*re are Such tracts ; we have seen them, though not in the 
Central Provinces where we have only been in Chbattisgarh ?—You have not seen 
our best. 

29706. Is not any attempt now be ng made by propaganda or otherwise, to 
increase the growing of fodder crop> No. I cannot say really that we have pone 
very far In the propaganda and growth of fodder cropi. We have had a certain 
amount of ensilage experiments shown in the district. 

39707. Do you see any source in these crazing areas f«oxn which a sadden 
supply of fodder for the dry se.a'^on could be secured ?—There ‘S plenty ot grass in 
the forest areas which could cf coar«e be baled but up to date, th:>u,4h it i)a<i been 
tried several times, there bas never been any sale for the grass. 

39708. Your hope is that, if you produce bulls and introduce ^onie more v.iluable 
•train of cattle, a demand will arise for existing supplies P—I do not think there is 
any lack of grass in the Province »it all. During the War any amount of grass was 
taken away without affecting the total stock in the Province. 

39709. Would it be possible to do anything with ensilage in these areas ?—There 
Is a possibility of essding grass like spear gia s in certai 1 parts. But I think 
ensilage realty conies to be effective when you are dealing with a dairy industry rather 
than when you are dealing with work bullocks, and I doubt whether we can that 
it has proved economical for a man at present to grow a crop of juari purely for the 
sake of fodder or for putting it into a silo. 

39710, I was thinking ol the ensii.ng of natural grasses, not for dairy ciUle hut 
to increase the ffow of milk where you are attempting the breeding and naring of 
better young cattle Any one who has started breeding far mi in tne areas could 
easily silo spear grass and in fact It has been djnc with success. Probably that is the 
best way of using It, 

397(1. Sir Henry Lamr^neex fn what month would that have to be cut About 
Si^tember. 

39712* The people are then busy in their fields ?-*^They are not then so active 
as they become later. September would be rather wet. ItwodM be out of the 
question to di> it io October as everyone is buty otherwise. That is why so much of 

mtz frast geta dry* 
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Coatd ensilii|r« be mide in ph »los at tbit period in tbeee grtaivif 
tracts I think so it the site were tatr!/ fiifn. 

29714. Sir Thomas MiddUhn ; Under General Education, 70a begin by saying 
that advance in aericolture in this country depends on the education of the bigger 
landowners to a sense of their responsibilities as landlords. Have you, in the period 
during which you have been in the Province, noticed an advance in that{fespect 
I cannot say that 1 have. I have got to know a large number of men who ate 
interested in land| who are landowners burl do not think I could put] down in black 
and white that ! have seen it increased. 

09715. You hope that these students to whom you have referred will in the 
future assist In this particular object?—Yes. There are some who simply use their 
villages as sources of income through moneylending and who have no real Interest in 
the Village at all. I think myself that they are not educated by experience and that it 
the real cause* 

29716. You think that there ought to be more examples of good farming ?—Yes. 

29717. And that leads you to suggest that the period of service of your district 
staff should be shortened ?—Yes. 

29718. At any rate that they might be permitted to retire on proportionate 

pension ?—Yes, retire at a time when they feel fairly active and can start on their own 

farming, We have got one or two such examples. 

29719. If they made a success of the venture you think they would be more 
usefully employed from the point of view of the State than even as District Officers 
Yes. 

29720. They could well be spared?—Ves, because by the time these men go 
through, say, twenty years^ service, there would be plenty of other men coming along 
behind them. I am certain that it would be a distinct help If some encouragement 
were given. 1 am all for encouraging the senior staff of the department to settle dow'n 
as farmers, and, once they settled down In the villages, I think myself that a great 
many of them would take to their own farming. 

29721. Z?r. hydetl You divide research into two parts, general and local. 

I would ask you to look at the scheme which you have outlined. Do you not think 

there would be a tendency for all research to become entirely central and for local 
research to disappear. Since the financing would be in the hands of the Central 
Body, people in the Province would say: Well, let us save some money here and 
push these schemes over to the central financing body?—I did not think of that 
When I said'general* I really referred to research on the lines of the main staples 
of the country. For instnnee, we have a good deal of orange cultivation, and I 
consider that a certain amount of horticultural work could be done in the improve* 
ment of that crop. I do not think that would be work for a central body of research. 
Oranges grow under particular soil and particular conditions and there are various 
sorts of oranges. 

29722. Well, that point simply occurred to me W'hen I read your note. I did 
not suggest here really that all research should be carried on in certain centres. 

I imagine that each department would have to carry on its research very much as 
it is doing now, but if financial and other assistance could be given than that would 
be all to the good. 

29723. Would you like to have as you say a Minister, that is a member of the 
Goveroor*Generars Council ?—Yes, I meant to say a single Ministry for Agriculture. 

29724. Would you rather have that money for research in agriculture than/or 
the post of a member with his ^ectetariat and all the other paraphernalia attached 
1 had not thought ot that, 1 had only thought of the man, but I would certainly prefer 
the money rather than the Secretariat and the staff. 

29725. What is the total area which you have under ground-nut ? I underatand 
that it is only about 30,000?—Yes, 1 think ills about that. Hut it is expendingy 
and I consider that it is going to expand on a very big scale. By next year, 1 think 
that it will be double. 

1^726* Would it displace millets ?’-‘ft would displace cotton to begin with, 

29727. Is it going to be more profitable ?'-*Ycs, it is going to be more profi^tnhkk 
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WottUit^difpiie* the inMor miilati and .9iiiltMf*^y#«t #biiU 'Hpsre tO 
MOCttte that quattioo with the question of ^ f^lsf iMisaiice^ The^ fnleelar ma tots 
and patses are associated w^th rather more jengly tracts and there you come op against 
the ptg tronhle which is the chief troebie in this Kovince* 

aqyap. Sir Henty Lawrence X Are there fewer pigs in the cotton areas?-Ves^ 

1 think so. 

I ^^0* Mr, Wills % Do you think th%t the members of the Agricultural Service 
in this Province have soHidlent insight into the working of the Revenue Department; 
In the cour^ of their training for instance, do you think they get such acquaintance 
with the working of the Revenue i epartment as they ought to haveP^No. 

30731. 1 was thinking particularly of the granting of iaccavi which is done almost 

entirely by the Revenue Department. W>«ttld it be ot any assistance to them ?— 
Yes, 1 think it would be of great heip if there was a little more of tha: sort of things, 

39733. To take anoihrr instance. Supposing in the course of the settlement 
operations, if a member of the Agricultural Service could be detailed to woik tor 
a short time in a settlement, he might be very valuable to the Settlement uificer 
from the point of view of his agricultural knowledge and he might also pick up a 

f ood deal of the work in connection with the land revenue system in the Province? — 
agree wiih you. 

39733. The Haja of Partakimidil So\x stky that through lack of staff sufficient 
investigation into horticulture and vegetable growing is not carried out ?.—Yes, 

39734. May ! know to what extent you require it to be supplemented ?—We 
could c^tainly do with a real export in fruit-growing. We want somebody who 
would be able to devote his whole time to this question. 1 should certainly think 
that our orange cultivation would be very much encouraged if we could have the 
services of an expert who would devote his whole time to it. We devote practically 
no attention to vegetable cultivation or fruit-growing. Anything which is done at 
all is done by the Deputy Director of Agriculture who cannot, of course, gi\ethat 
amount of attention which is absolutely essential. 

39735. What would an expert horticulturist cost per year ? I do not think that 
he ought to cost much 1 should think that he ought to be a fairly well paid man. 
He ought to got about the pay of an Imperial Officer, 

3973d. Would you require demonstrators and also places where they could 
conduct their ex p«j ments ?—Yes; we have got wsnte land; it is poistble for us to 
develop that as t^re is much scope. 

39737, Some demonstration work would be necessary ? Yes, but that would 
not be a separate thing. 1 should think that the officer, if appointed, would be more 
in the natute of a research officer in a sense. He would wOrk with the Deputy Directors 
of Agriculture and obtain their assistance. 

3073 ^* You say the appointment of Agricultural Engineer is only recent and that 
this officer has since resigned on account of the unsatisfactory conditions of his service. 
Has the whole th.ng closed down ?—Not closed down ; it is simply resting on its oars 
so to speak; we are waiting for another Engineer in other words. This Engineer left 
I think largely because he did not consider his conditions of pay were sitiafactory* 
He was not on the same cadre as the rest of the agricultural officers, and, as he wat 
not entitled to overseas pay and free oassages he considered he had a grievance. He 
wanted to he on the same general level as the rest of the department. 1 persongtly 
agreed with him because ! consider that an Agricultural Engineer is just as important 
an expert as a Chemist or a Botanist. 

•5)73!h Uany force being brought to boar on the Government to re-appoint 
him ?—“As far as I know we have not done so. He is going to be replaced but I do 
apt know what steps have been taken in thie direction. 

flmydo. Is there a soficieiit number 0? schools in which to train teachers of nature 
.study ?—l honestly do not think that there is any place which can train them in nature 
ilddy. There are normal schools of course where they have a certain geneVal timittiftg 
in nature, f anppose. In my opinion} nature study is an extraordinarily difflcttlt aubltct 
iodeach ; H is a question of seleeting the ri|fil type of man to da It 
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During yonv eicpenence Knve /oufoimd fnanj {leapt* wko talee In 

tvek thiniifs P-^No» I cannot say 1 have^foand very many* 

29742. Do people of tuch qualifications have any special pay or conoessioiis givan 
to them as an impetvs?>~I do not think any special pay or concessh ns are aiven to 
them. 

99743* Are there r ny avaitakle at allf—Ithinktheie are one or two men who 
have a fair idea of things. I think there are one or two in the normal schooi The 
student who comes from the A^icultural Collei^e has a better chance of being a |p>od 
teacher than anybody ftom the Science College or any other college. My own opinion 
is that teachers of nature study in normal schools should be largely recruited from the 
Agficuitural Colleges. 

29744. Do you think enough is done in the Agricjltural Colleges to rreate* to 
some extent at lea t, an interest in this sort of nature study It is not the job of the 
Agricultural College to train nature-study lerrhers. 

29745. At least to open their eyes, I mean P—Yes. Teachers who are in touch 
with rountry life and with crops and grasses and weeds and so on would be able to 
help them to teach other people. 

23746. For field demonstration work, do you think there is enough sta^lf at 
present ?^No, only about half the staff there ought to be. 

29747, What ib the present number?—About 83. 

29748. Are they all properly qualified people?-~Yes, they are all men who have 
been through I he Agricultural College; some of them have taken two-year Certificate 
course and some the Diploma course which preceded the present Degree course. 

29749. Over what area are the piesent men spread?—Over the whole Province. 
One Ji an has roughly 500 or 600 villages or something like that. No one man, of 
course, can deal succesbfully with 500 or 600 villages. 

29750. Sir James MacKenrta, With lefcrenceto the financing of central research) 
I see that, like a large number of witnes^ei wh^ havemadea simiUrrecommendiition,you 
suggest the levying of a small export cess. Now *the incidence of a cess on the crops 
exported would be very uneven For instance, a cess cn Burma rice would come to as 
much as a cess on all the ocher exports put together. Do you not think It would be 
more equitable to have an acreage cess on crop arcaF'-i hive not thought out the 
details. I made my cess a v.trying figure because of the vari^ition on the amount of 
export. For a large export the figure would be smaller, while the cess would be larger 
for a smaller and probably more vaiu th!e crop. 

29751. That point occuired to me when thinking of the position in Burma. You 
have not tbonght it out ?—I have not thouiht it out from the point of view of acreage* 
I thoneht of it a» probably being paid by the roan who bought it* It would be such 
a small sum that it could not make n uch difference in the price to the consumer 
whereas the other method would mean additional vrork to the revenue officer in 
collecting one anna or so per acre. 

29752. You would rot like me ic take you into the further financial implications 
of the acreage rate?—No, 

29753. Assuming either n eihod for raising (his money were adoptedi either an 
export cess or an acreage ratej how would you luce a scheme by which the collection 
was provincial, and a percentage cf it earmarked, by the goodwill of the Provinces, 
for central research, the balance being devoted to their own agricutturali veterinary and 
co*operative movements or would you prefer to have the whole thing pooled and 
administered as a central fund P- I would p efer the whole thing to be pooled and 
administered by the Government of India* 

29754* Speaking to you as a senicr officer, I would like to know your opinion with 
regard to the recruitment of Agric ultural Engineers, I see there have been many 
changes in the post of Agricultural Engineer in most Provinces. Do you think the 
difilewty is ^hat these men have generally been recruited on special scales of pay ar^d 
Outaide the Tegular cadre, and they have been enticed away by more attractive psy 
offered by private firms ? —Yes, that has sometning to do lisitn it 1 know there a 
feeling that they were not treated tike the other offieers in tbe department. 
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$0SS* WHut f« your view! Dd yots Uiiok ifcej tMd he 0n the cn^ro <rfibe 
deiiabnMDt Uiink lo^ mofft dWootfy. In tho oarly dfyo th«y trefo in m 

hopbazard wayi and some of them were mote of the type of mecbantcs, apd eoisld 
hardly be on the same cadre bttt oow { thmk tf you want a really j^ood AffleiiUttral 
£fi|deeer tie should be on the cadre and lecfttited In the same way at the dtler olfeers 
of the depattmenti 

t975^, Prtnf^Gangtdee\ You are a senior and experienced officer in the Centtal 
FfOvtnees and you hare been in service for twenty years. 1 should like to ask yoii what 
deffnite change or changes yon have noticed tn the methods of cultivation during 
period ?—It varies from tract to tract If yOo go, for instsncei to the cotton tract, yen 
will find a considerable increase in deeper cultivation work than there used to be. For 
example, you will find a large number of inversion ploughs in operation* and things of 
that kind, but in the wheat tracts one does not notice much difference in the methods 
ol cultiyailpn. The crop cultivation is a little deeper than it was, and in certain parts 
o! the country ordinary broadcasting of seeds is giving way to line sowing. Those are 
the chief variations in cultivation 

^ 9757 ’ These changes that you just mentioned are generally due to the sitivities 
of the departuient Yes, to a great extent they are undoubtedly due to the aetivittes 
of the department In fact, a considerable amount of demonstration and pressure has 
been required to secure their adoption. 

9975^. Am I right in thinking that your department, through its propaganda 
work* has been able to create confidence among the cultivators I think so, where* 
ever we get in touch with them, but w^e arc only in touch with a small number. 

39759. You rightly emphasise the need for further demonstration and propaganda 
work, and yi>u spy here the most effective torro ot agricultural education in its widest 
sense at present is actual den.onstraticn and propai'anda work among the adult 
agricultural population of the Province. Do you think such a step world have a very 
important effect on the higher agricultural education that you are giving here?—Na 
What i feel is that if theie people were educated to find out there was some advantage 
in bettor methods, they would be more inclined to think it worth while to grt their sons 
educated at any of these schools which may be started on the same lines as the schools 
at Hoshangabad. 

29760. Agricultural education might be more popular If there were more effective 
demonstrations? —If we incrcas<*d the number of demonstrations, yes. If you compare 
the conditions ioHy with the conditions prevailing twenty years ago wh^^n the 
Agricultural Departircnt piactlcally did not exist (such as it was, it was very ^b)e), 
you will find the people nowadays show greater interest in agricultural education than 
they used to. Nowadays we have a very much wider influence than we had, and that 
la largely the rssuU of agricultural demonstration w'ork. These two things go hand in 
hand. 

a976x« Is it your opinion that the landlords, the malguzar and the general 
pnblic fully appieciate (he effect of demonsttation and propaganda work done by the 
department ? —No, I do not think they appreciate it as they might. 

99762. You mean as much as they ought to ?—Yes. Here and there, however 
you find big landlords taking considerable interest in it 

1)9763. You are no doubt aware of the evidence given by some witnesses before 
the local Retrenchment Committee in igai?—Yes. 

29764. That Committee wanted to lay their axe on the demonstration and 
4»ropaganda work of your department F—1 remember something about that. 

29765. How can you explain this trend of the evidence cf the witnesses who 
came before the committee in 192.2 If you say that the public of the Province are 
to a certain extent impressed with ydor deuvonstration and propaganda work ?—Perhaps 
we have impressed the people who ere woHting i« the fields more than the kind of people 
who give evidence before committees. They belong to different clashes. One mtti 
comes to give evidence and another man lives in bis village and it is the tatter man 
whom vre touch. 

29765. You have had experience cl the Agricultural College before its affiliation to 
^e Uni vonttv* Kow that it has been affiliate to the Nagpur universityt >het changes 
do you indr—It has been affiliatedior only a )ear and a half or two years; I caoimt 
say that I sea any enormous change, beyolid that I see a greater tendency to join 
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lli« to begin with. There hee been an Increased number of applicatlDils br 

admittance te the College} pmbabljr two to three times more than formerly. 

29767. It has therefore had sv marked efect?-^lt has had this affect»that it hai 
increased the number of students teehing admittance; it gives a stampy and a Univer* 
sitj stamp is different from a diplo.na in agriculture, and after all it is more ealtiable 
in man> directions. 

8976S. Who are the members of the Faculty in Agriculture ^-^Tbey are heeds of 
the sections of the Agricultural College and about three outside gentlemeii} irbo 
are landowners. 

39769* That constitutes the faculty P-'-Yes; it is a small faculty ol about ten 
or twelve, 

39770. You do not have any post-graduate training here f—No; no post*gradiiate 
training in the University. 

39771. It is a two years’ course P—No ; it is a four-years’ course. 

39773. For two years you give a certidcate P--Yes, 

39773, And after four years you give a diploma ?■—No, a degree. 

S9774. You have stated here that you attach a good deal of importance to 
practical training. Before referring to that 1 want to ask you one or two questions on 
theoretical training. Take* for instance, agricultural chemistry; do you follow any 
particular teat-bookP—No, we do^ not follow any particular text-book. 

79775. Do^ou follow any text-book ir botany P—Wc have no standardised text¬ 
books anywhere in the College. The text-b(oks which we suggest are the ones which 
the students may look at In agriculture, for initance, I direct them to such books as 
should be read, but there is no text-book on agriculture in the College. 

39776, Not even in agricultural economics P—No. 

39777, Apart from the practical work that the students do on your college farm 
do you have any arrangement to give then working facilities on Government 
farms ?—No. • Do you mean after they fin sh their course? 

39778. Do they have any practical work on Government farms as part of their 
training P— We give them about 10 to u hours' training a week in practical agriculture 
during the first two years and 6 to 7 hours’ training a week in the last two years. We 
have no fixed period of training on a Government farm. 

29779. ^ On the question of economics, is there any method of farm costings 
introduce in your experimental work?—Yes ; cultivation records, accounts and things 
of that sort are kept. 

2978a Are these accounts kept by the advanced students themselves ? —No ; the 
students have not got to do anything of the kind you refer to. 

39781. Do your students visit other institutions P—The second year students go 
round to one of our sugarcane farms ; the third and fourth year students also go out on 
a short tour of the farms each year. 

39782. Do they go to Coimbatore or PosaP—The third and fourth year stodenW 
went to Poona this year for a change, but they generally go out to some of our own 
areas. 

» 

39783, Yoo confine your fiiits within the limits of the Central Provincesf—Yes - 
it is a question of finance. * 

29784. Do they visit any of the irrigation works of the Province f-When tfaev 
were down in your rice tract, they went out to the Mahanadt irrigation works there, 
bet it is net a rogular visit. 

^785* niske it a sert of tonubl or a p.irt of a resuiar 

pregraimnef-No, itaouldaddtoomucb to the espenses of touring. Wm to 
have * fair amount at one t ime, hut we bad it letuncled, end oie of cw iines of 
rettcnchiaent was cutting down the amount of money that cenld be apeot on tonrinw 
efe cpoid with advantage increase it at the present day. *' 
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he an adtenUg^ for 10 agrieiiltbtral g^raiiiate to know something 
ahie0t%a friigaiian Oeisattment and Iheif ac«vfttei P-^Yes j ie» odwtd giee him that 
inmwledge by means of loetiires. !do n:>t know wnether he wotildfiarii mtrahby 
looking at water flowing over a weir. 

2^787. Do the alndents visit font chief marketing centres, for instance) the 
cotton or rice marketing centres at Akoia, Hagpnt, Ra ptir P-*No ; we hare not made 
mtrefa of taking them roand theae marketing centres. 

00788. What precisely do you teach them when you teach them agricultural 
eooeomicf P'-^That » rather wide. 

29789. What ye the general subjects you deal with P—I deal with the manage* 
ment 6f land, labour, sources from which capita! is derived, a combination of these 
factors, production, and the geawal question of the distribution and marketing of the 
crops, 

2979a You hare already told us about the short course that you have here for 
the subordinate revenue officers P—Originally, the course was for senior officers, not 
for subordinate officers. 

29791, not for subordinate revenue officers P—No ; it is only latterly that a 

certain number of them have been- included for the course. 

2979a. At the present time, do I understand that there is no arrangement whatso¬ 
ever to give this course to the subordinate revenue officers P—There are no real pucca 
arrangements ; there is not an annuai course or anything of that kind. 

2979.V And neither is there any arrangement for the co*operative officers, the 
Circle Officers P —There is nothing lieyund the fact that we occasionally give tenures 
to them when they have their own meetings ; to give a few lectures at their gatherings, 

29794. I think you have a number of teacher training schools in this 
Province ?—Yes, we have the normal schools, 

29795. Do those teachers pa^ a visit to your farm P-*-Occastonaily they do so ; 
the students in the normal school iri Nagpur do so, and in other places, when they aro 
near to another Government farm they go there. In most places where we have a 
Government farm there is a normal school. 

29796. If suitable <hort courses could be arranged, do you think you have adequate 
facilities in your College for training the co-operative officials, the normal school 
students and the subordinate revenue officers P—We should have to increase the staff; 
at present my staff is fully worked. 

29797, Given the staff, you can do it P« Yes, 

29798. Have you a college council ?—No. 

29799. teaching staff often meet?—Very rarelyj they do not meet 

officially. 

29800. Whit fundamental research is being carried on in this institute in Nag¬ 
pur P~-Investigation of the soil, soil moisture, and nitrates. 

29801. In Pusa, Dr. Harrison is engaged in some of the problems; 1 want to know 
whether you are carrying on any fundamental work h«pre which is not being carried on 
in the Central Institute at P’usa?--I am sorry I do not really know in detail what they 
ere carrying on at Pusa. We are not in very dote touch with Pusa; we do not have 
mufh to do with them 

29803, About your suggestions for a central organisation, would you agree with 
me that the activities of other departments such as the Departments ol Co-operation, 
Education, Public Health and Irrigation, have a direct bearing on the agricultural 
progress of India P-*-Centainiy tho Veterinary Department and the Co-operative De¬ 
partment have* 

2980J, You would include irrigation P—Yes. 

29804, Would you not include, for instance, the Bducation Department P—That 
would make practically every department of Government; they are all working for the 
same end* You would make it too big if you include all that# 

2980$, You would include the Co-operative, Veterinary and Irriguion Oepart- 
iSSd ^Yejk d^tortments have a dtiect beanng on agricul* 

Mr, R. G, Alun. 
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29806* Would you include their representatives on the Central Advisory Boanl 1 ^«— 
No, I do act think I should^ if yon were to etick to the subjects which t have sUi^geeM 
that these committees should deal with. If you increased the number of bureaua or 
sections it might be necessary. 

29807* On page 200, you have given statistics about the occupa^tions of the 
students that have passed through your bands* Yon say they are eniployed In other 
Government departments in the Central Provinces. What are the departments 
In the Revenue Department, and one of them is in the Education Department. 

29808, What proportion of these boys has had opportunities for practical agricul¬ 
ture from the financial point of view, if thay wanted to go in for agriculture?—A great 
number of them would not have bad the money; that is where the trouble was. In 
the early days we got sons of poorer men with holdjpgs of 20 to 25 acres. A large 
number cf them ate agriculturists, but a great number of them have no financial 
backing. 

29809 If they had financial support, this number of 30 engaged in private 
farming would have perhaps increased ?—Yes, distinctly. 

29810. Could you tell us something about the agricultural associations? W’hat 
is their composition ?—They are really the leading practical agriculturists of that 
particular tahsil. You have first the District Agricultural Association, then the 
Tahsil Association, and then the Circle Association; the ciicle is the Revenue 
Inspector’s circle. They are only developed to a certain extent in the northern part 
of the Province at the present time. The District Association consists of men 
selected from the big men; the Tahsil Association is somewhat on the same lines ; 
the idea of these smaller associations is rather to get hold of practical agriculturists 
who are unable to open their mouths in anything like a big association. 

29811. Who runs them?—We run them We have got our Agricultural 
Assistants They go round and work them wich the aid of the people. 

29812. You have an o!ficer in the circle? —There is the Agricultural Assistant 
in the tahsil, and he has perhaps two or three of these 'issociatiocs under him. 

2^813. Would you like to have demonstration plots attached 10 these assocta^ 
tions The ideal would be that each associauon should have its own seed producing 
centre. 

29814. You suggest the introduction of cassava as a new crop; is there any 
great scope lor it I do not think there is great scope foi 1 only suggested it 
as a high food producing crop which I have grown on the college farm in the early 
dajs; it produces a large quantity of stuff. 

29815. Sir Ganga Ramx Is it produced anywhere else in India ?—It is produced 
in Southern India. 

29816. What do they call it ?—I know it by no other name than cassava. 

298x7. Prof, Gangulee ; Your experiments here in connection with cassava 
were successful?—Yes. 

29818. You did not try it on a field scale? —No ; 1 tried it only on a half acre 

plot. 

29819. Do you think that there is any prospect for ground-nut ? —I think there 
is coiK^iderable prospect for ground-nut, primarily in the cotton tract. 

29820. Are your experimental farms in the cotton tracts carrying on experimenti 
to see if ground-nuts can be introduced ?—The crop is grown on all the seed and 
demonstration farms and also at Akola. 

29821. In answer to the Chairman, you siid you had seven Assistants P—*Therc 
are seven directly assoented with the agriculture of the College. 

39822. And they do not carry on any research whatsoever ?—No, there is no 
time. 

.. are not capable of carrying on any research, even if they hid 

tinae r They have all done a certain amount of what 1 might call invest! gat ton work 
rather than work of research, but it has never been much in evidence, not because of 
their n<^ being able to do it but because the men have not had time to give attention 
to It. They d(>work in connection with crop improvement and things of that kind, 
but It IS not serious because there is no time for it. 

Mr. R. G. Allan. 
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99624* * I gathet tliat tha export tax id<ia is pretty dead, and I will 

not follow ft up any farther f *-I have nothing oiore tp say on It, 

a9825. You do not support the idea of an export tax, after your diseuasion with 
Sir James MacKenna?--! do not*. 

agSad# Do you teach your students on the rural economic side that an export 
tax might do any'good ?-<-l do not call it a tax, at the rate of an anna on a cwt 

99827. At the rate of ^ or 4 annas a cwt it will come to Rs. 9 an acre 
given a lo-maund cropP—I wae thinking of crops like linseed and other crops of 
higher money value.* 

99828. You do not believe that the export tax would reduce iniernal prices?— 
An anna on 100 lbs. of wheat is not going to make much difference. 

99829. I gather that nothing is being done with regard to fruit and vegetables ?— 
Nothing really. 

29830, While you have been .*»ble to get a Second Botanist for cotton ?-'Yes ; 
he is paid by the Indian Central Cotton Committee. 

29831. Is it a safe guess that the export crops ace receiving moie attention 
than crops for internal Cvnsumption?—They are, I suppose; the ma^n staples are 
naturally receiving greater attention. If you have got only a comparatively small 
area of fruit and vegetables and things like that, I think they must give way for 
the time being. 

39839. In th's Province of very petty cultivators, is much being done on the 
crops which respond to intensive cultivation such as fruit and vegetables?—Generally 
speaking, as a department, we have not tackled what you call petty crops. 

29833. The various departments we have seen so far seem to me to have ignored 
the food of the people and concentrated too much on the export crops ?—A greater 
part of the rice grown in this Province is eaten in the Province, as also j\ar and 
wheat. 

29834. You have not got a whole-time Botanist on rice or on wheat No. 

29835. But you have onj on cotton ?—Some one else finds the money for him. 

99856. But no one finds money for the food of the people?—The Government 
is 6nding money; on«!» man is engaged for all these things. 

29837. Have you any figures which would let us know the rough cost per student 
graduated from this College It is about Rs, 700 per annum, 

29838, That is, roughly. Rs. 31000 for the course ?—Yes. 

29839. And most of thos2 do not take H) farming on their own account ?—Very 
few do. 

29840. Can you explain why agricultural education, alone of all types of 
education, docs not result in a student practising what he has been taught ?—Because 
in many other cases, medicine or engineering for example, he does not require much 
capital to start with. An engineer or a doctor begins on a very small sede and he 
succeeds in getting a pi dice. Hut in agriculture it »s purely lack of capital that 
prevents the great number of taking it up. We have cases of students who 
join the department and then, after serving for some time and securing son e capital, 
they go back and do farming on their own account. 

99841. Do you think that one reason may be that your curriculum is not adapted 
to the agriculture of the countiy side?—] think it is adapted* 

29849. But you are not teaching them how to bring money out of 10 acres ?— 
Ko. 

typical site of the holding docs not control the curricularo ?—No. 

99S44. You think thit is correct P—The gentral agricultural curriculum applies 
aaturaliy to the to-acre holding* But what 1 am arguing is, if a student returns to (he 
land after a lour ye irs’ training, he cannot get an adequate return frBtn 10 acres for 
tvhat ha^ been spent on his training. 

• Vidf Appendix 1 , 

Mk; H. G. Alun. 
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3 ^ 5 - Could you get a good living on lo ama of intenalve ovl^vation P-^Ves; 
if jjTOtt have money and dig wells and produce good crops. Nearly all our land it 
unirrigated. Our average yield per acre is very low when compared to that in other 
Provinces, 

35)846, Does your Court of Wards employ your B. Sc*s. in Agriculture as mana¬ 
gers P—We have had applications frcm the Court of Wards for these men just recently 
and a few have been employed j but these appointments are not very stable. After 
a time the Court of Wards may give back the estate and the man may be pushed out 
to we are trying to lend them men from our own department. 

2^847. It is a possible opening for the student P—Yes. 

29848. Surely if he could find employment in the Court of Wards he might 
ultimately become a good land administrator P—Yes, if he gets the opportunity. * 

29849. You put land improvement as one of the causes of agricultural indebted¬ 
ness P—Yes, as one of the causes of borrowing. 

29850. Do you think that it is really a cause of borrowing to any great extent P— 
Yes, to as great an extent as that for unproductive purposes. 

29851. Is this answer here based on any detailed enquiry intD borrowing or is it 
a general opinion P~lt is a general opinion bas!d on conversations with pfople. It is 
not based on any systematic enquiry into the sources from which money has been 
borrowed. 


29852. Has any enquiry been made into the causes leading to mortgages ?—No * 
no enquiry has been made. * * 

89853. Your opinion that mortgage “supplies sn effliient business farmer with 
the means to secure working capital ” is not based on any enquiry P—It is based on 
general knowledge; my own experience is that that is so in other parts of the world. 

89854. In this Province, do you think really there is mortgage, to anv eiinn. 
worth mentioning, to secure working capital ?—The difficulty is that most of tW. 
Spend on unproductive purposes Or they are much in debt. 

39855. Two remarks which you make seem more or less inter.cnn..«...j 
one that malgurars look for their income to loans matie to their tenants P 
a considerable number of malguzars do look for their income to the loans made to 
tenants. 

29856. Later on you siy that money is invested in land hot verv few do ,0 .„-,k 
the intention of farming P—They invest In land but a good deal of it is leased • thi* 
invest in the village but they do not carry on much home^arming on it. “ ’ 

“'■■'••I". .< 

89859. Have you taught them intensive cultivation P—No. 

29860. Here you mention about the cost of seed in the case of hirrjM- • ,k 

memorandum you mention about the cost of seed in the case of wheat^o v«1. .i,-^! 
the cost of seed IS a deterrent on the expansion of wheat and Lwm P 
the chief deterrent. Irrigation is not sufficiently plentiful to i^^^ ^ ^ 1 ’""^'* *• 
weather crops; but 1 think the price of seed would tend to deter periS,! f'T"*'’ 
them. Unless one has got vary valuable cows, it does not pay him tTgrow 

^B 6 i. This morning 1 think you told me that the gross enttn,- i . 

only be six times the seed P-Yes, in the north of the Prov^ce. 

»*Sj**' if IliSCase of Aersf.iMP-.lt 

for fodder; you can get 20 tons of green food on one acre of btfMtn. 

“• “• '-Ik. 

89864. And how much for the seed About Ri. ao. 

Ms. R. G. Allan. 



agSds* Vott tay « brae pnrefliiitigt 0 i ih# bfij^wising jCl«9« t^kes no 

intofest in ngricuUote, whileTn the memorindum it i$ r«(>«iUftdIy «tate4 that the prOjpE** 
gande and demonstration are directed towards the bigger lardcwning classes ?*~A large 
anmher 6f landowners do not take interest; if there were more landlords taking more 
interest we should make more progress. There arCi of course^ certain people, mat* 

S users and others, who do take interest and our eftorts with oor limited staff are 
ireefed towards them. All the same, there are a large proportion in the northern 
dhtricts. certainly in the Chhattlsgsrh Division, who take little or no interest in 
agricultcre. 

^9866. You make the statement here that the bigger landowning class takes no 
interest in sgriciilture, and yet repeatedly the bigger landowners are rcfcried to in the 
memomndiim. Why concentrate your efforts on classes which you describe as practi¬ 
cally useless P—We do not concentrate on these bigger landlords. But there are big 
landholders in the north of the Province and other places. 

39867. Why sho uld not demonstration and propaganda be directed towards the 
people that live from the soil P*—The demonstration is c Tried out in the villages too 
If by this you aie led to undfr«tand that we are only concentrating on the bigger 
landholders of the Province and do not look to the smaller cultivator, then you are led 
entirely astray by this memorardum. 

ig 86 S. In the memorandum the poor cultivator does not get a heating at allP— 
I wish to contradict that; a great deal of work is done to help the cultivator* In some 
parts of the Province, if we had to depend simply on what we got from the Imdlord, wc 
should never get anywhere. 

298^9. Ycu are really getting at the actual cultivator who lives on his crops and 
not at the man who lives on what he makes by mooc\lending V No, that man does 
not take any intciest in agriculture ; he does not even come and Ink at it 

29870. Mr. Kamat : You must be familiar with the economics of the c tton crop 
in Rcr^r, and you know to what extent it pays per acre in normal years with normal 
prices?—! would not like to give figures straight away as to exactly bow much it jays ; 
the prices have been so up and down in recent years with regard to both exc eases 
and returns. This year has been a dead loss. 

39871. I say in normal years of rainfall and with normal prices: say the prices 
of this year, which I am told are very low ?—In this year I should say in most cases it ia 
a loss. At the present year's prices and expenses, the expenses being practically those 
of last year, cotton growin^j would not pay carried on under present conditions ; there 
would have to be a reduction of cost. Labour prices will undoubtedly fail dur.ng the 
coming year. 

29872. Taking the last two or three years’ prices, it would pav?—Yes, undoubted¬ 
ly ; It must pay : the acreage which has gone into cotton of recent years shows that it 
aoes pay. 

39873. Cotton is the principal crop of this Province. Have you worked out hew 
much it pays per acre, taking the prices ol the last two or three yearsf—H you give me 
a little tune I could work it out and let you have it, but I have not the figures now. 

39874. You c.annot give me a rough idea as to how much per acre cotton pas ?— 
No, prices are so varied ; 1 can work out the rough idea and let you know, 

39875* Very well. You say that agriculture is not popular because the standard 
of living of the student class is highe; tlwn that of the cultivator class, and as farming 
returns now stand a man of the middle class finds it difficult to make a l.vtng and 
provide for his needs ?—Yes, bis standard of living is higher than that ol the 
cultivator in the Village* 

39876. When students pass through your college and enter Government service 
how much per month on an average satisfies them as a starting salaryP^The Certificate 
class gee R$. 50 per month, and the others get Rs. 70* 

39877. What are the prospects of graduates of your college ip Government 
service f Will they be satisfied with, lay, Rs. 300 a month ultimately A good 
number certsluly would not look for more than thai. 

Mft. .R* P* Auan* 
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Standard of Im'ng which thty thetnselvei axpeeti 

la that right P—Yes, I aappoao so* 

jipS/gu If thej expect a starting salary of> say, Rs, 50 a mcnth, which means 
Rs. 600 per annum ?—Yes. 

29880. Now coming back (o the cotton crop and its yield per acre, could you give 
me an idea as to how many acres would five him that Rs. 600 per annum to start 
with P—About 15 to 20 acres I Should think would give him a gross Rs* 600* 

29881* If you turn to page 51 of the Memorandum on Butal CondUiem and 
Agricultural Devchpmint in the Central Provinces and Berar [see page ai above) you 
will find that in describing the outlines of ihe Degree course in your College, it is 
said ; The second year practical agriculture apart from the time given to agricultural 
engineering, takes up about ten and a half hours per week in three periods." Then there 
is a description of how the students are encouraged to carry on practical agricultural 
work on plots of 10 to 12 acres ; “ w'ork is done co-operatively under the supervision 
of an assistant The land* implements and bullocks are supplied by the principal as 
landlord. 1 he class undertakes to make certain returns of fodder crop and to carry out 
land improvement in lieu of rent, . . The field work U done by them and they take 

the profits In favourable year^ as much as Rs, 470 have been received.” In reply to my 
colltague, Mr. Calvert, you said that a 10 acre plot would not be suitable for an 
average student ?—1 he area on the College farm which is laid out for this particular 
werk is a lo to 12 acre field ; it is laid out on the lines of a nmall larm of ab'.>at 8 or 9 
fields ; it is kept to that area partly because I have not got time for the class of work 
on bigg-r areas ; I cannot occupy their time too much on this kind of mat ual work, 
so that 1 keep the area down to 10 or i i acres, which is as much as they can work 
in the short time they have at their disposal per week. 

39892. That is a matter of detail; the fundamental fac: remains that, on an 
average, assuming they have the land from the princip.il as landlord, they do make 
some profit P—Yes. The Rs, 470 was in a very good y^ar. 

29883. Rs. 470 is an extreme figure, but on an average they make some 
profit P—Yes, every year they get money. 

a9*'84. The object of teaching them agriculture is to e lahle them to do better 
farming, more intcnsiv2 farming, than the avenge cultivator who luas not received an 
agricultural education ?—That is true. 

29885. So that surely, if you have given the right kind jf education, the agricul* 
tural graduate must make more on 10 acres thin thi or Unary cultivator ?—-Yes. 

Putting those two things together, cannot they make Rs. 6 co per annum 
to start with when you send them out from your college, if, as vou say, cotton 
pays ?—Yes, 1 should say so, 

.19887. You see what I am driving at ?—Yes , if they have got a sufficient area 
of land to work on, I should think they could make Rs. Oco. 

29888. Then how does this proposition stand, that agriculture is not popular 
because the middle-class student cannot make enough for his standard of living 
Rs, 600 is apparently going to be the limit, is it not P 

29889. No that is the beginning P—They have only that area of land ; unless 
they are going to have more capital to buy a larger area of land, or can secure the 
land in some way their income is going to be limited to Ks. 600; there is not much 
prospect of extension when the child comes and there are the additional expenses 
incidental to the family. 

29890. Do you mean that if they do more work they will not be able to make 
more money than the average man P—Yes, They can raise a little mare, perhaps $ 
or ro per cent, but the area is small. 

39891, What is the minimum area that would be adequate to enable an educated 
graduate to make a decent living P Would 3 o acres be the least P—Quito the lea*t j I 
should not like to da it on 30 acres on most of the dry cropping in this Province ; 
except on very g^ cd soil you would probably want, I should think, about 50 acres. I 
am not now speaking of an irrigated t^act; in an irrigated tract under the irrigation 
canals you could get along with considerably less, bat talking of the dry tracts of thll 
Province I should say you would want 50 to do acres* 

Mr^ K* jG* Allan. 



Then, if the AgHcultufd jour cottegei wants to do 

farmings he cannot tahsist on [ess than Jo acres of mod f •^No. 

floSs^3« SmaU cultivation would not he of any use to a man wbc> wants to take 
agricultural training ?^Yes, that Is whkt I am trying to Impress on students who come 
here ; If 1 ask a student how much land he has got, and ha says he only has 20 or 25 
aovetfi I foil him it is not worth his while to take a four-year coarse; the two«year 
course would be sufficient, 

29894. And whatever intensive cultivation he may do by his special knowledge, 
If it is only a 10 acre holding, it is not worth his while to take the agricultural 
course?—No, on unlrrigated land, 

29895. In your memorandum you emphasise the fact that Imported implements 
are hardly suitable lor the Indian cultivator?—Yes, a great deal of the imported 
implements, as they are, are not suited to the Indian cultivator; they are too 
delicate. * 

29896. The imported implement, designed as they ate, are unsuitable for the 
illiterate cultivator of this country t*—Yes, 1 say that most of the modern improvements 
of the last twenty years have been devoted to small details which tend to help the 
working of the machine but add to its delicacy and do not affect the fundamental part. 

39897. lfi therefore, your opinion i** right, 1 think it follows that it ts no use 
teaching the people that their agriculture does not pay because they do not use modern 
implements, because those modern implements are not at all suitable ?—No, you have 
understood me wrongly ; the principle of the modern implement is right; it is the actual 
machine which is unsuitable. 

29898. The cultivator needs an improved implcmenti but the implements which 
are placed in his hands are not suitable?—As f say, a great number of ihe improvements 
are improvements which are too delicate for tl e purpo.«e. I think I g.'ive an example 
in the case of ploughs ; a plough such us is made by Kirlcskar has all the fundamentals 
which are needed , as con pareil with the Meston plough it is heavier, stronger, and, if 1 
may use the word, a coarser implement vhich U is not so easy to work nith j if you 
give the ploughmen on our farm the choice, they will at ooce take an im ported implement, 
because it is easier to handle and they are n'Ore or less skilled labourers ; but in the 
hands of an unskilled labourer these details, which help the skilltd worker, are apt to 
get out of order. 

29B99. Ganfruiee: Does the inversion plough work satisfactorily?—Yes, 

it works perfectly all right, I'ut if you take the average machine which you see in a 
Western Show, the sort of thing thnt a firm might import with the intention of trying 
to sell it in this country, it is very often delicate in the sense that it has been developed 
zo a higher standard than the ordinary Indian ploughman can use. 

29900 Mr, Kamat: Therefore, in order to make agriculture pay with the kind of 
implements which are suited to the country, side by side with Other things you require an 
agency in this country to manufacture implements suitable to the intelligence of the 
cultivator ; is that right ?—Yes. 

29901. That problem has not yet been solved?—First of all, you must have a 
man to design the implement; that is where the Agricultural Engineer comes in and 
we hove had very few Agricultural Engineers. 

29003. This problem has been neglected by most of the Local Governments 
kasUF-Yes. 

29903, The Chairman: Who teaches animal husbandry in the College?—One of 
my Stan who was trained In the College itself and hat since had two years training in 
dairying and animal husbandry at Bangalore. 

39904* Is he demonstrating the use of the silo?-That is demonstrated at the 
Coimge dairy farm where we have two pit sitos and one tower silo, 

89905* Is it in use at this moment?—Yes* 


Mil. R, Q. AiXAN. 
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APmmtx I. 

A Note (HI Export Cess. 


Qu»siior. sgBiS’ Yon do not support the idee of an export tax, after yottt Asdn** 
sion with Sir James MacKenna? 

Answer. I do not. 

To make my views clear, I desire to state that I favour small cesses on the exported 
agricultural products of this country. I believe that if kept small and governed by the 
quantity and rela^iVO values of the products that these would not affect the prices 
obtained by th^^ grower. 

i 

If they did so, the reduction in v.due to the grower would be extremely Small 
per acre and would but represent a co-operative financing of efforts to Improve the 
outturn, quality and money value of his crops. A cess levied on export »ppeirs easier 
to collect than one based on the acre and at least allows of the possibility of part pay 
ment by others. 

Question At the rate of 3 or 4 annas a cwt. it wouli come to Rs. 2 an acre, 

given a lO-maund crop? 

I consider that the inference which may be drawn from this last question is likely 
to be misleading. 

(a) It assumes that 3 or 4 annas per cwt. was specified for wheat in my answer to 
tha questionnaire. This was most certainly not the case in regird to crops like rice or 
wheat, in which thea-nount grown and exported is conuderable. 

The higher cesses were suggested for the more viluable commodities or for com¬ 
modities such as bones, which might be better left in India, if we can assume that such 
a small export cess as was suggested would affect export adversely, 

(b) It suggests that the cess would bear on the cultivator of wheat more heavily 
than the land revenue does. 

This is misleading. 

In making this statement^ 

(1) The highest ccss is assumed. At an anna per cwt the charge would be 7 anmts 

(2) The whole of the 10 mounds crop is taken as contributing to the cess, whereas 
from any individual acre only that portion which corresponded to the fraction of the 
whole crop, as is exported, should be taken m estimating the pressure of such a cess on 
the individual acre. 

My suggestion was on the exported grain only, not the whole crop. 

Approximately this is about *06 of the whole crop. In other words, the preisore of 
the on the produce of one acre of wheat can only be calcu'ated on 800 x *06 lbs 
or 48 lbs. 

At the rate of x anna per cwt. of exported crop this would cost the individual acre, 
assuming that the grower had to meet it, which I am not prepared to admit, distinctly 
less than half an anna and not Rs. 3 as the inference implies. 

I attach a statement wnich I had prepared when writing the answers to the Ques- 
ionnaire, but which I did not include, as it appeared too detailed, and as the actual 
rates required to make the cesses equitable demanded more time and date than I had at 
my disposal. The table will, however, provide a rough guide as to the income which 
might be derived and to the pressure on the individual grower, if It b proved that he 
would pay for the service so secured, 

Mr. R. G. Allan. 
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Note on attach^ table. 

Certahj^lVt cesses suggested on exported rice and wheat provide loeomei 
roughly proportional to the areas under the two crops. 

The figures giving the pressure per acre arc low a® the resultant of the low 
proportion of export to yield and the utilisation of a low cess rate. 

In oilseeds the pressure rises except in sesamum, partly on account of 
the greater proportion of crop exported and partly because a higher cess is suggested 
on crops which make a greater demand on toil fertility. 

The higher acre incidence inground*nnt is neutralised by the greater average 
gross value of the outturn per acre. The oilseeds, except sesamum, are thoh 
practically alike. 

Fibres *—The suggestions in this group on the table are based on export. It 
might be more equitable to substitute a cess on total bales produced rather than on 
bales exported. At i anna per bale the income on jute would be doubled and the 
pressure per acre would be 3 annas, bringing it into a more equitable position when the 
value per acre is considered. 

A cess of 4 annas per bale on cotton would provide about 14 lakhs. The pressure 
per acre would be an anna. 

The approximate figure of Rs. 42 in column 9 against this crop is arrived at by 
averaging the prices of this season and last for different grades and accepting 104 lbs. 
as the average yield. When taken into consideration with the greater value of jute 
per acre, the incidence on the cotton grower appears reasonable. 

Cotton in view of its importance, the amount of investigation it demands and the 
area planted, should provide a relatively large proportion of the general income. 

Animal products .—The cesses on bonemeal and hides are suggested as means for 
providing for research in animal nutrition and in livestock improvement. The cess on 
hides in view of their high value per ton could be increased. 

I have not the data to analyse the bearing of these suggestions on im'ividual 
Provinces, as judged by the ratio of crops exported by each. If the cesses on the 
crops are eventually borne by the growers this would give the amount contributed by 
the growers of each Province to the central fund. Judging, however, by the crops 
selected, by their specialisation to fairly marked tracts, as the outcome of climate« 
soil and trade development, and by the amount of cess suggested, 1 think it will be 
found that the contribution to a centra! fond ^ill be reasonably balanced. The 
contribution from rice from Burma will be balanced by the contribution from cotton 
by Western India, and the greater wheat export of Northern India by the greater 
export of ground-nut from Madras, and $0 on* 

Though ! believe that at least a fair proportion of the total income will be derived 
from the consumers overseas and the trade, 1 do not think that the final source which 
provides this income is a matter of great concern. What appears tome essential is 
the existence of a definite fund for the furtherirg of general agricultural research and 
the special improvement of the country's chief staples. Further, that this fund should 
be centrally controlled by an unbiassed body for the fulfilment of these objects in India 
as a whole. 

I look on the fund, whether it be regarded as contributed by the crops and other 
items on the table or contributed by (he Provinces from which exported, as a co-opera¬ 
tive fund for the advance and improvement of the agriculture of the country. I do 
not suggest that all the revenue contributed, for instance, by uheat shall in any one 
year be spent on wheat or that ail the money coming in from the exports of any one 
Province shall of necessity be returned to that Province. 

Mr. R. G. Allan. 
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APPENDIX IL 
Cotton Cultivatkni. 

4f#^ cropping ,—In die typicel cotton trect 15 to 25 acret of iood cotton 

land ia managed by a pair of meditnn-sised bullockt fcottin^ Ra. 175*>»2D0). So an 
area of 21 acres nia^K be said fo be a fair unit for a pair. This area would 
norinally be divided into three blocks, two carrying cotton and juar. With the 
cotton there would be a few lines o.f tur. Cotton it the money crop, juar supplies 
the major part of the cultivator's grain needs and the kadbi feeds his bultocla. 

Assuming 2,000 }bs« of kadhi per acre and 40 lbs. as the requirements of 
a pair, this area meets all the fodder requarements of the pair which cultivates 
the whole 21 acres. 

Assuming that the juar crop is primarily for grain and that the kadbi is a 
bye-product, the actual fodder requirements of his bullocks cost him nodiing. 

An estimate of a hhandi of cotton seed per head supplies 4 lbs. concentrates 
per head for practically 200 days, which may be taken as the period during 
which the animal is in w'ork of such a nature as to make feeding with concentrates 
necessary. A khandi of cotton seed costs between Rs. 24 and Rs. 30. The 
concentrates of a pair mav be thus placed at Rs. 54. To this should be added 
Rs. 20 depreciation, Rs. 10 interest and Rs. 16 for incidentals, salt, implement 
and harness replacement. Thus Rs. 100 may be taken as the actual cost of a pair. 

Actual work associated with a farm of this size would not exceed ISO bullock- 
pair days of this single pair. On this basts a day's work on the farm is worth 
10 annas and 6 pies. 

The rotation practised is regulated by the probable price of cotton as estimated 
on the price prevalent in the local market during the earlier port of the hot 
weather. 

Ploughing .—A good Kunbi cultivator reckons on ploughing his land once 
in five or six years about 5 to 7 inches deep. 

If the ploughing is done in January or February two pairs of bullocks are 
hired for this, while if it is done in April or May (which is rare) three pairs 
must be hired. 

About 0.4 acre of land can be ploughed per day 6 inches deep during 
January or February and 0.3 at the later date. The cost of bullocks hired 
for the plough is Rs. 2 per pair per day. 

The cost of ploughing in, say, February comes to Rs. 5-8-0 per day or, say, 
on 24 days* work, an acre costs Rs. 13-12-0 assuming all hired. 

Manuring .—The vast majority of the area under cotton docs not get manure. 
Of the excreta dropped, probably only half is voided in the sheds. Of that 
voided in the sheds, normally about two-thirds is used as fuel and the balance 
voided during the rains hnds its way on to the land. A really good cultivator 
needs to manure his land once in six years, applying as his dressing 16 loads of 
about 800 lbs. each per acre. This costs about Rs. 1-12-0 per load or Rs. 28 
per acre on a hiring basis. 

Thus, combining deep cultivation and manuring done once in six years, 
manure Rs. 28, ploughing Rs. 13-12-0. total Rs. 41-12-0, or an annual charge of 
'Rs. 7 per acre per annum, all hired, but less in proportion as he uses his own 
bullocks and labour. 

The combination of rotation, manuring and ploughing, would work out 
as below:— 



Blocks. 


A 

B 

C 

192? 

Cotton 

Juar P 

Cotton 

isn 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Juar M 

1929 ... 1 

Juar P 

Cotton 

Cotton 

1930 

Cotton 

Juaf M 

Cotton 

19St 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Juar P 

19n 

Juar M 

Cotton 

Cotton 

0 


P Deep work. | M Manure. 


Manual labour ,—S annas may be taken as the cost of a man per day. 
This k^ired labouir dannot be said to worit more than 7 hours per day. The 
^llivator wofkiog lor himself does a heavier day and covers more. Judged, * 
inorelofe. by the former standard his work costs less per day, say, from 5 to 6 
annas. Mam we may eliminate hit wages on a daily basis and show them aa 
part of his proRt. 

Me, Bt* Q. AtUlfi 
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The figures given below are thus «et out in four columns of cost, in accord*^ 


Operations. 


First bakharing 
Stubble removal 
Second bakharing (Mrty) 
Third bakharing (Rains) 
Sowing, using bakhar 
sartas. 

Light bakharing after so^ 
Cost of seed and preparation 
First hoeing 
First hand-weeding and 

ning (12 women at four| 
annas per day). 

Second hoeing 
Third hoeing 

Second hand-weeding (eig 
women per acre). 

4 th and 5 th hoeing (rare) 
Proportion of watching 
Picking, 280 lbs. at 6 annas a 
maund. 

Marketing 
Land revenue 
Increment of ploughing and 
manuring. 

Total cost per acre 


Labour 
and bullocks 
hired. 

Hired 
labour, but 
own 

bullocks. 

Himself 

wages 

estimated. 

Himself 
wages at 
profit. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

1 

8 

1 

4 

1 

2 

0 12 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

14 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 

7 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

6 

3 

0 

3 

0 

2 

8 

2 

4 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

6 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

8 

1 

4 

1 

8 

1 

4 

1 

2 

0 12 

1 2 

0 

2 

0 

« 


... 


’ 3 

j 

12 

1 3 

12 

1 

10 

1 

0 

i 1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 12 

> 2 

8 

2 

8 

2 

8 

2 

8 

7 

1 

0 

6 

0 

! 5 

8 

5 

3 

! 

12 

28 14 

22 

2 

17 13 


Note. —Hired labour for weeding is not infrequently 6 annas per day. 
This would raise costs by Rs. 2 - 8-0 in the first two and by Rs, 2 in the last 
two columns. 

A man has been taken at 8 annas per day. This is approximately correct 
for labour at present, especially if permanent, but has been as high as 10 annas 
per day. This would increase cultivation cost under the first two by Rs. 1 - 6-0 
an acre and that under the third by 14 annas. An employer of labour using 
his own bullocks might thus easily have paid Rs. 32 - 12-0 per acre and the small 
ryotwari cultivator, estimating his labour cost at the lower figure used in 
column 4 would have spent Rs. 25 pei acre. 

The rental has been put above at the revenue figure. Land, how^ever, is 
not infrequently sublet for 5 or 6 times this figure, raising the cost, in particular 
to the type farming under columns 4 and 5 , to Rs. 30 or more per acre. 

Ini'onie. —The annual return per acre, allowing that advantage derived by 
manuring, averages from 280 lbs. to 300 lbs. kapas per acre. 

Prices have fluctuated. 

In 1925-26 it was in the neighbourhood of Rs. 125 per khandi of hapa$ and 
at this figure an average yield gave from Rs. 45 to Rs. 48 per acre. A large grower^ 
^8 in column 3 , secured a profit of Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 per acre and the smaller 
man doing his owm work, as in column 5 , a labour wage of Rs. 2 S per acre* 
or less, in proportion to his persona] effort. 

In’ 1926-27 the price was nearer Rs. 88 per khandi, and the return per |w?re 
was Rs. 31 to Rs. 32 , while wages had been on a high basis due to cotton 
prices of the season before and due to a distinct tendency of the class in column 
3 above t <5 increase at the expense of the classes in column 4 or S. In ^ 
number of areas the yield was well below the average thirteen anna crop 
taken above. Under these conditions profits were eitner tmall or entirely 
absent. 

^ It 11 doubtful whether cotton cultivation would pay with the price of 
St less than Rs. lOO per khandi, except under soil conditions of above the 
average yield. , . 

Mr. R. G. Allan. 


Bahadur K. V, BRAYiMA, B.A., UJB.. M.BwE,. President, 
Berar Co-operative Institute, Umited, AmrMm. 

Rej>lte* to the Questtoanaife. 

Q^bstion ^-^AORtCifttuRAL EoucATiOM.—I Watt Vice-Chairman of the Dietrict 
Board, Amraoti, from 1916 to 1924 and have been the Director of the Amraoti Cd- 
0|>itatiVe Central Bank from 191a. I am alao th^ President of the Berar Co-operative 
Institute since it was started in 19^3. In rny capacity as Vice-Chairman of the District 
Board, I was in direct touch wi'h the primary schools in Amraoti district and one of 
the first complamts that I heard from the ajg^icultorUts was that the education that was 
being given to boys in Board schools unfitted them for work in the fields. I also 
discovered that the curriculum was not designed even to crea’e an agricultuial bias in 
the boys living in villages. I therefore ihon^hi of introducing the prartice tf agricul¬ 
tural operations in village sch cols in the‘a\t two years* My idea was, if the dignify 
of field labour could be impressed on the mind< or stu lents in schools, a double advant¬ 
age would be served. A distinct bins fpr agricuUure should be created and the objection 
against sending boyt to schools would disappear. I hit up n the plan of asking a well- 
to-do villager to keep one of his fields with a pair of bullocks, after the crops were taken 
out, at the disposal of school foi three months from February to May. Two days in a 
week, the bigger boys in the school were to be taken into the fields and asked to work in 
the field with the harrow {V'lkknt) and do what is known in Berar as the summer 
oreparation ot the soil (unal vaki). Villagers were willing to supply this facility, but I 
round general disinclinition amongst teachers to do this kind of work. My plan was also 
to tal« out boys in the weeding season to fields close by, to make them do the 
weeding and to explain to them the growth of plant-life and the importance of weeding in 
that connection. Field-owners wou‘d be willing to pay for the weeding and the money 
thus earned wns to be earmarked for school picnics. I tried the experiment in some 
schools, but it did not succeed for want of proper kind of teachers, My answer to the 
sub-heads under this question is the'efore as follows 

(I'l In Berar we have not teachers who can or will teach agriculture to boys in the 
beginning of their life. There arc no schools for the teaching of agriculture io the 
moffusil. The existing primary and vernaculat middle schools can be utilised for 
creating an agricultural bias and short courses in agriculture should, in my opinion, be 
attempted in places where we have experimental or demonstration farms. We are no 
doubt in need of higher educaf:on in agriculture and experts. But as m administration 
so in agriculture let us not be top heavy. The need of the hour is the broad- 
basing of agricultural education and with that end in view the more the number of 
village folks we draw in the scheme of education the greater and speedier would be the 
progress. 

(ii) Bera< is wholly an agricultural tract with no other source of augmenting its 
material wealth. The shortage of rain an *. its unseasonal char icter of late years h-»ve 
forced people to think of tuo question of preserving soil moisture. The need of 
agriculturai education is keenly felt and teaching facilities should be speedily provided 
for in Berar and I should advocate the 3ta;tiog of schools at some convenient place 
in each of the f< ur districts of Ber.ir. The course may be of a year or six months. 

(Hi) I would not insist on teachers being drawn necessarily from agricultural classes 
but as people just insist on a teacher being a uained teacher, 1 should insist that 
a teacher should have gone through a course of agricultural education before he is 
confirmed in his appoir^ment in rural areas. 

(v) The main incentive that induces lads to study agriculture now is the charce 
ol securing good service In the Department of Agriculture 01 in the Revenu*; Depart¬ 
ment 

(viii) Nature study as it is done in schools now in villages is hardly useful. Neithe' 
hoys nor teachers feel any interest in ti e subject as it is taught in the class-room' 
Nature study should beattemj^ted out in the fields with special reference to crops giown 
in the viHagts and I should think school pdots and farms would give better results. 

(a) Middle^class youths would be attracted to agrkuUare in villages and even 
towns if agriculture is taught to them without being tirescme ard if tt*is demonstrated 
to them that agriculture afords thorn maifitei.aneeTn the same way as sei vice does, 

R* B. K, V, Brahma* 



(X4) Adult edacation can be poputnrisecl by the use of picture^i ctnemes tii<l 
girilti^pbones. I have seen a method in which instruotion is conveyed through the m 
aiid the ear more than the head and adults learnt alphabets in three days. We shoitra 
try every means of visual instruction. 

(xiii) The outline that I have given above shows that agricultural education o! the 
rudimentary type in village schools need not he costly. My plan does not require any 
change in the administration. If the Department of Agriculture, the Education 
Department and the District Boards or Councils co-operate, better educational faci¬ 
lities could be assured in rural areas with an additional expenditure not exceeding seven 
to eight thousand rupees in a district per year. Two'thirds of this should be borne 
by the Government and one-third should be met by the local authorities like the 
District Boards or Councils. 

Question 3— Demonstration and Propaganda. —(n) Demonstrations and 
shows illustrative of the use of machinery, agricultural exhibitions and displays such 
a» plough races have done a great deal in populatising the use of machinery. The 
facility of getting machines at cheap rates has also done a great deal in introducing 
the modern iron plough in place of the wooden plough. These methods have to be 
repeated several times before agrirulturists .begin to appreciate them. The chief 
difficulty in introducing machinery lies in the fact that in villages even ordinary 
smiths are not available and naturally cultivators refuse to buy implements which they 
cannot get easily repaired; and the remedy lies in establishing centres from where 
spare parts can be supplied aad repair work done. 

(^) Agriculturists believe that field demonstrations are mere shows and will not 
stand the test in every day life. I'he basis for this opinion, though largely erroneousi 
lies in the fact that the Department of Agriculture is not prepared to taxe up work 
and demonstrate how it can be ec jnomically turned out. For instance, it is maintained 
that the motor tractor is both better and cheaper but the department is not prepared to 
under;alie ploughing by tractors on a large scale and show that ploughing by tractor 
can be done cheaper than by the old method. To ensure conhdence, the department 
should take a certain amount of work on contract and do it at cheaper rate. 

(c) Two methods which will certainly induce cultivators to accept expert advice 
are as follows ; — 

(i) That advice given by experts must be demonstrated to be beneficip.|. 
Cultivators may be illiterate but they are not ignorant. If an expert is willing to show 
that his advice will result in benefit even under the conditions which ordinarily obtain 
in villages, cultivators are bound to follow the advice. But what often happens is that 
the advice to be followed either requires larger expendituie or does not give certain 
resultS| Taking w. rfcs on contracts and doing them cheaply is the surest way of 
convincing agriculturists. 

(ii/ The second method is, that the Government should pick up weil*to«>do men 
who can afford to tike the initiative in .adopting expert advice and reward these men 
by prizes. The hold of the village and patwuri on the village is still very large 
and if the»e two local persons ate encouraged to take active interest in new methodf 
they will be able to popularise the advice of experts. 

Question 4— Administration.— (r) (iii) There is great dearth of roads in Berar 
and even tahsil headquarters are not connected with the district headquarters. 
Important and rich cotton tracts are not supplied with adequate roads. This is 
undoubtedly a question of money where permanent and /wcca roads are intended. 
But village roads and roads to markets are neglected* Some soit of compulsion should 
be introduced by law on District Councils in maintaining roads, easing ntUM approaches 
and filling up ruts. One of the scheduled duties of a village Mahar who is paid bv a 
cess from the cultivators is to do petty repairs to ail fair weather roads within tneir 
village boundaries. Revenue officers should exact these duties from them through 
the ^0fe/of the village. With the formation of District Councils this work is Mng 
neglected by the revenue authorities as appertaining to the District CoundU and as 
the latter have not sufficient funds village roads suffer. '* Good roads are cheap at any 
Cost and 1 should even advocate legd provision being made by which every adu& 
male ot female in a village should be compelled to supply a day’s labour in a year for 
repair of village roads A distinct policy should be laid down as to what roads should 
be constructed and maintained by Government and what by District Councils; A well- 
defined policy is^necessary. The District Council should devote h§iund$ on apprOtchei 
to villages and bazars and Government should finance all mam roads leading from 

R. B. K. V. Brahma. 
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ialttk t<i ialttk and district to district. Malntenknct dF fso$4$ after eetistrnction sKould 
it (at as posfibl# be handed cirer to District Councils. Government would thus be 
we to save acme amount of money. 

Qmntxon •(«) The best ani the selest way to finance aaylcultarlsts 

li start village co operative societies. No other method will succeed so well for 
shortterm loans. For long-term leans, land mortgage banks on co-operative basis 
should be started. Government should come tc the assistance of these banks by 
helping the floating of debentures and subscribing to them. An amendment of the Indian 
Trust Act in respect of the securities in which trust money could be deposited should be 
effected «o at to all* w that money to be deposited in cj-operative banka The Imperial 
Bank Act should also be similarly amended to permit that bank to put money in these 
debentures. The Conference of ait Registrars of Co-operative Societies held in Bombay 
In January, ’9261 has laid down the lines on which these banks should work and no 
time should be lost in gtving effect to the resolutions adopted by the Conference. 

Question 6—Agricultural Indebtedness.— (a) (i) The main causes borrowing 
are:— 

(1) Unexpected fluctuations in prices of produce* 

Cotton rates differ from year to year and generally a cultivator frames his 
estimate of expenditure on the highest price fetched by his crop in the last season in 
the hope that his crop would fetch him the same amount again. Cotton prices 
depend on the world situation and as this cannot be controlled by local measures the 
only way to remove this cause of indebtedness is to preach to the cultivator the 
lesson that his expenditure must be based on the lowest rate and not on the highest. 

(3) Careless disregard of income and expenditure. 

Generally speaking, an agriculturist spends in expectation of income and seldom 
after collecting his actual resources. To prevent this, the importance of framing 
family budgets should be taught in the schools. Through co-operative'societies and 
In the top classes of vernacular middle schools, an attempt should be to show the 
advantages of famiiy budgets and how easily they can be framed if attention is paid to 
this. Women of the farmers are thrifty and if attempts are made to start * Thrift 
Societies' this cause of indebtedness tray be remedied 

(3) Social customs \\bich compel aperson to incur expenditure disproportionate to 
hts income. 

This is a chronic evil and can only be remedied by continuous education and 
propaganda. Co-operative societies for curtailing ceremonial expenditure is a remedy 
well worth trying. 

(4) Lack of credit facilities and general shyness of capital in going to the relief of 
agficulturists. 

(5) Insufficient appreciation of the fact that agriculture like other industries 
requires floating capital. 

It U the ex perience of every body that a cultivator is in need of money most 
betwren the months of June and August for cultivation, »,e.,for seed, for weeding 
and for collecting hit crop. He baa seldom money on band for these panoses and has 
thetefore to run to moneylenders and borrow it at any rate of interest. The formation 
of village banks exempting them from the Indian Companies Act when their capital 
does not exceed Rs. 25,000 is a remedy i»ell worth trying. Another remedy is to make 
advances from Government treasuries at asrttled rate per acre and recovering the 
amount at p per cent Interest as land revenue. Post Office Cash Certificates can be 
popularised m villages and Government can collect a fund this way and utilise It on 
sliort-tetfn loans as above. A still surer and better way is to encourage co-operative 
•odetlestodo this work and to realise the amount so advanced as arrears of land 
revenue. 

(fi) Fixing the maximum rate oi interest that can be demanded* 

There is no pmvielon at present In the law anywhere laying down the maximum 
rate erf Interest recoverable. It should be laid down by statute that interest at mere 
thsn j6 per cent per annum shall not be recovered by a suit or by any other legal 
process. The Hindu Law rule of dnmdopat should be made applicable to alt persons 
and is sU cai^s. 


R. B* K* V. BnXmiii* 
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(7) Reclktess ealtivitloin lOf fieMc on leases. 

This cause has come to the forefront for the la«t twenty years. With the spread 
of education* people begin to think that they should cultivate land of others rather 
than serve. Service is naturally regaried as derogatory and there is an unhealthy 
and reckless demand for land on leases. Crops do not always come up to expectation 
and much of latter day indebtedness is due to this reckless leasing of lands. Here 
again the remedy lies in education on right lines. 

(li) The source of credit are— 

(i) The village moneylender who is willing to accommodate a cultivator at all 

times. 

(a) The commission agent or a-Hya who finances a constituent against the 
security of crops. 

(3) The village seed sellers. 

(4) Co-operative societies 

The last is the best as it looks to the ititereits of the borrower more than to 
those of the lender. 

(iii; The reasons preventing repayment arej — 

(1) Brid seasons. 

(2) Innate habits of unpunctuility. 

(3) False notions of dignity preventing a man from finding out work after work 
in the fields is over, 

(4) General rise in the standard of living without corresponding increase in the 
production of wealth ; in other words, habits of spendthriftness encourag.*d by tempt¬ 
ing and showy ways of modern civilisation, 

(b) 1 Would advocate the enforcement of the law of d^mdopai hy which a creditor 
is restricted to recover tte amount of interest at any one time not exceeding the 
principal, and spread of the principles of thrift thiough co-operative societies. I should 
not advocate legislation in any other respect. 

QuESTraN 7 —Fragmentation oe Holdings.— vc) I should advocate legislation 
in respect of widows having ^nly a life-interest. I should like to have a provision made 
barring all suits filed after twelve yeirs by rcversiorcrs chiming the estate after the 
widow’s death ; and to keep disputes out of court. I would like Arbitration Socieiies 
as in the Punjab established everywhere. For persons who do not jiin such societies 
1 should like to have judicial Village Panchayats established which will be empowered 
to settle money claims and lease money suits of the value of f<s. 250 or under. 

Question io—Fertilisers, —Towns produce a lot of natural manures and in 
alrrost eveiy town this manure is wasted. I should have AgricuUunil Associations 
or Development Associations established to wh^>m Municipal Committees and Sani¬ 
tation Committees would sell their manures at a concession rate in order to enable 
these associations to bind this n anure into shape, to make it easy of transport and 
to enable common cultivator* to buy it for their use. In Berar, the practice of 
using cowdung as fuel is on the increase on account of the scarcity of wood fuel. 

I should encourage the establishment of fuel dep6ts. A regular and continuous 
propaganda dissuading pople from using cowdung as fuel and preserving it for field 
manuring and also for preserving catlle urine for manu ial purposes will certainly 
r^salt in improving many fields. 

Question 11— Crops. (iii). Distribution of sked&— 'The DeiNirtment of 
Agriculture should utilise the machinery of co-operative credit societies lor diitribu- 
tion of seeds. At present the department is not in a position to meet the demand 
for seeds required. The department should organise seed stores on co-operative 
basis in as many places as possible. To encourage sale of good seed, the depart* 
ment should establish licensed sellers who will be selling good seed at fixed rates. 

Question 14—lMPLEMBNTS.-*(li) Machinery may be popularised if steps are 
taken by Government through the Agricultural Department to organise small parties in 
charge of a set of useful implements like a chaff-cutter, winnewer and a tractor-plougb, 
touring round in villages and undettaking work at rates cheaper than whit it costs 
agticulturists to do similar work. Such parties should also undertake to sell Implemsi.ti 
and supply spare pans and also arrange periodic inspection to advise agriculturists on 
wear and tear and the replacement of parts. 
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OtfSSTfOH t^^AoRTCtJLTUKAi. lNDVSTRis8.--^(a) In the months ol Ap# and May, 
ao agriculturist works in his 0e1d Irom 7*.^oa.m. to 10-30 or 11 a.m.» for about four 
hoars. In June, after sowing begins he works fur 5 to 6 hours a day* From July to 
Sa^emberi he works for 5 to 6 hours a day. In October and Novenberi he works very 
little, say, about 2 hours. From December to the middle of Frbruary, he is busy in 
harvesting his crops and works for about 6 hours a day. The total number of hours 
he works in ail according to my idea is 1,432 hours and taking 8 hours as a day 
a cultivator works for 179 cr 180 days or six ironths. The real slack season for 
an agflcultarisl in Berar is from the middle of February to the end of April, *>> for 
months. In other months, he has not usiMlly a full day’s work. This calculation 
holds good for an average cultivator who cul ivates from 16 acres to 25 acres of land. 

(i) With a view to give training for necessary subs’diary industries and as a means 
for encouraging their adaption, I would advocate thnt in vernacular middle schools 
classes for the teiching of handicraft should be attached. As these schools are 
situated mostly rural areas, it will create a bias for such industries in the early part 
of the life of a cultivator and he will in aft'r-lifc easily tnke to the art that he has 
learnt, as a means of additionil income. The industries that strike one as easy of 
adoption in Berar are— 

(l) Rope-making; {:*) b-isket-weavin^ ; (3) tailoring; (4) the industry of 

wheel-wrights ; (5) spinning and weaving; (6) dairy-farming ; (7) fruit and vegetable 
growing; (8) tape-weaving and hice-making,and (9) carpet and blanket-weaving. 

Suitable implements for theindustri'^^ should be made readily available. If the 
technical institutes and scliooh for handicrafts in tlic Province were abked to 
manufacture sonne selected implementa, a sujiply c-mld be as'sured at a reasonable cost. 
Government aid should bo giantt*d wheie nc'ewary for purchasing these implements. 

(ei) and (^) In these days of oil-eng»nes, if should n »t btj diflkult fjr industrial 
concerns to move to rural areas; and certam amount of employm-nt would undoubtedly 
be available to cultivators from Ja iuary to June, when thetr work in fields is ea^y. If 
a set of a few gins worked with an uil-cngit t* <'ou!d be established in a village of 
a moderate size, not only would a cultivator get employin' nr but the labour of moving 
unginned cotton from village to town and cotton »ecd fr.>ni town to country w.mld be 
saved, The cultivator would, in addition, be able to earn a pr^ition of thtj profit which 
the middbni an earns by purclM.Mng raw cotton, ginning it anl selling the same as 
ginned cotton in bojits to big colt »n buycis. 

Question 22 — Co’OPeuation -Co-op latiun applied to agiiculture aims at 

supplying capital at a cheap rate and al^o making the farmer a bnsin*:vHsman in the 

sense that he realises thrt he ha*? a definite place in the production and distribution of 
wealth. By constant practice of the virtues of self-reliance, thrift and mutual help 
it teaches him to elevate hims df tu a highei l-vel and Ir^arn the art of living in frugal 

comfort* This involve** the abandonment of age-l.'ng h I bit-, The change is so great 

that it may be dtjscribed to be a c onpleP* ’net^ntorphosis In view of the apathy 
and ignorance prevailing among cultivators, ih!*. would require the efforts ct a whole 
host of able men available in the countiy. An iuteiuive and continuous propaganda 
is a sing gua non. The following steps are neces-aiy — 

{a) (i) Steps to be taken by Governme nt - 

(1) Government in theCential Trovinces and Berar does not spend as much 
amount on co-operation as oth'^r Pi ovlnriai G vornments in Inlia do. This Province 
if educationally backward. A larger expenditure i:» leally justifiable but Government 
should at any rate be prepared to spend &« much as J overnintuts do in other Provinces. 

(i) The developimnit tf the movement inquires iho services of a whole-time 
competent officer of G'<vetninent and th j Kvgistia*’ of Coopca*ive Societies should 
not have other work saddled on him. He sir uld not be changed freqiien ly as the 
incumbent of the office does not feel any leal inter' St in his work. It is further 
necessary that he should be an Indian, as he is able to ta’k to people in their own 
language, mix with them and apprcc'ale thei’ difficulties and inspire confidence by his 
advice and {.uidance. 

(3) Conditions in Berar differ so materially fro;n th > e in the Cential Provinces 
ai>d problems In Berar are sometiires sopecuhai that .t is desirable that there should 
be a separate Assistant Registrar in charge of Pera . Berar offers a good field for the 
development of co-operation and it would be well if an officer of grade of an 
Extra*Awistant Commissioner is given to him. This Assistant w-ll in charge of 
the routine duties and the Assistant l<e*,istrar would I e able to devote himself to 
the spread of the movement on right lines. 
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(4) It % very desirable that the Registrar and his AsststanAs should an 
acquaintance with the working of the co-operative movement in foreign countries and It 
would repay Government to grant study leave to these officers. They should also have 
an intimate knowledge of the movement in the different Provinces in India and 
should be permitted to lead deputations of non*officials to sister Provinces so that 
they may profit by the example set up there. Two such deputations in the past have 
given a distinct impetus to the movement in the Province. 

(5) Even in the subordinate ranks of the service it is necessary to insist on 
co-operative training. Government should be prepared to bear the expenditure of 
having men in the service trained in the principles and practice of co-operation and should 
also be prepared to maintain a class for persons wishing to enter f he department to 
get qualified for the work. It is equally necessary that there should be refresher 
courses for permanent servants. Men who are better qialified and better trained 
can alone cultivate the tvissionary spirit that is necessary for spreadinir the gospel of 
co-operation amongst farmers who are proverbially slow to take to new ideas and 
methods. 

(6) Sympathy and help of the officers of the Department of Agriculture and the 

Department of Revenue would be very useful. If the village agency of ihe Patels 
and IS is allowed to be at the disposal of the Registrar of Co-operative 

Societies, an impetus would be given to the movement without much extra cost. 
Officers of the Revenue and Agricultural Departments are constantly on tour and if 
in their visits to villages they irake a point of seeinjt village societies and giving 
them sympathetic advice their visit will not be felt as an “ official interference 
and a lot of good will be done to the movement. 

(7) Government should encourage non-official agencies like Institutes in their 
efforts about education an i propaganda by suitable grants-in-a d. No grants to 
Institutes are made in this Province whereas in sister Provinces large grants are 
made. 

(8) Co-operation is now a Transferred subject and further progress in the move¬ 
ment Is dependent on the vote of the Council. It is theref-re very desirable for the 
minister to be fortified by the advice of experts, both official and non-official. A 
l^oard of Co-operation should therefore be e&tabltshcd to consider questions arising 
from time to time and to advise the Minister, It should c^msist of ; — 

Minister for co-operation as Chairman and Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
as Secretary and the following as members :—The Director of AgricuHiiie, arepre- 
sentatire of evnry Co-operative Institute, a representative of the Central Provinces 
Federation, a representative of the Provincial Bank, a reprefentative of the Central 
Banks in Berar and a representativf of all Central Banks in the Central Provinces. 

The Board should meet once every quarter '1 he Board would not cost Govern¬ 
ment more than Rs. 3,000 a year. 

(9) Government should ma*eri.Ally assist the financing of land mortgage banks as 
the co-operative movement to-day does not reach the upper class of landholders who 
are equally in need of capi^al. 

(10) In granting Jaccavi loans to persons who are members of co-operative 
societies, Government should employ the agency of Co-operative Central Banks and 
societies. 

(11) In suitable places and in consultation with the Registrar, Government should 
try the experiment cr encouraging a village society to cirry on savings bank business 
in that locality. 

(13) The Maclagan Committee on Co-operation in their Report in 1915 in 
paragraphs ai8 and 219 point out the necessity of Govern v.ent taking steps to provide 
facilities for re-discount to co-operat ve banks and thereby give to their finance that 
elasticity without wnich present stability and the safe progressive development of the 
co-operative move nent appear to be difficult. It is noticeable thh year, for instance, 
that while there is plethora of money with the Imperiil Bank, agriculturists find it 
difficult to get money at reasonable rate of interest. It is for Government to see that 
mone> is made available for agriculture when it is not wanted for commerce and this 
can be accomplished by enabling the Imperial Banks to place their money at the 
disposal of co-operative societies or by starting an All-India Co-operative State Apex 
Bank through which re-discount of ro-operative paper can be arranged. An attempt 
made in this Province in this direction failed because it demanded too large a pricd 
from the Central Bank and societies. 
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(i$) ft ti my n6cesi«ry lor the Gomnmont to that the. study of rural 
oeouomics is o^ried DO by the UniversUy and the results o! study are tau{;ht to all 
boys and girls in primary and secondary schools. Lessons on co-operation in schools 
and colleges would leave an impres-ion on young minds which will be of everlasting 
benefit to them in after-life. 

(m) It is desirable that Central Banks should be gitreo the power of recommend * 
ing suspensions and remissions o' land revenue on the lines laid down by Government* 
Central Banks and Bnancing agencies get a correct idea of the extent of the crop and 
there is no reason why they should be ignored in the important work of granting 
suspension and remission. 

(15) It will p.iy Government to occasionally grant scholarships to students to go 
abroad to study the benefits of co-operation and come back and bring about necessary 
reforms in the movement. 

(16) Deve!op*^ent Associations for taluks should be formed and they should work 
under the guidance of the District Officers who should stand as well-wisherSi equipped 
with requisite knowledge and sympathy to co-ordinate the activities of the Departments 
of Agriculture and Co-operation, and help the cultivators to advance materially in all 
directions. Such aasociatior.s .are doing good work in Bombay. 

C«) (ii) Steps to be taken by non-official agencies t— 

(») The non-official agencies in existence to-day are the Central Ban^s, the 
Institutes, the Central Provinces Federation and ti.e Provincial Banks. Central Banks 
in places where Institutes do not exist are expected to carry on propaganda Even 
the Ber.3r Co-operative Institute works through the Central Banks. The activities of 
tlese bodies are limited by funds whten at present are very meagre and unless they 
are substanti illy assisUd by Government their work is bound to be small. To 
increase the outturn of work it is oesirablc that Central Banks should have sub¬ 
committees, and that the Institute’s local branches should be specially in charge of 
education and propag,inda. The attention "f Central Banks is naturally taken up with 
questions of finance and unless a special agency is created for education it vs bound to be 
neglected. This is the reason why primary societies m the Central Provinces and Berar 
are found to bo weak. H cominitteea of education and local branches are formed* it 
would be easy to attract new men who feel interested in the work. 

(2) Central Banks as financial b odies have to he ma ntained in a state of efficiency 
and it is advisable that these bodies should have a common cadre of servants. These 
may be worked through the institutes or sjiecjal joint committees. 

(3} Membership of institutes is at present voluntary with the result that great 
difficulty is experienced in inducing societies and banks in joining them. The Berar 
Co-operative Institute finds it difficult to differentiate between paying and non-paying 
societies and works equally for all. It would be well m such cases if the R»giscrar 
charged suitable fees to these societies for their education and propaj^anda and temitted 
it to the instilutts as money ca markc i for a special purpose, 

(4) Central Banks shouH be intensive rather than extensive in their efforts. It 
would be well for Central Banks to concentrate their attention on a few societies 
and make them model ones for other societies t) follow^ This line of work would, 
yield better results example is always better than precept. 

(5) No efforts are at present made to induce members of credit societies to form 
astociations for reducing ceremonial expenditure or to abandon expensive tociai 
customs. Such an attempt is veiy desirable and necessary, 

\fi) Central Banks celebrate iheir annual meetings and while efforts are thus made 
to acquaint members of primary societies with the affairs of the central financing 
agency* practically nothing is done in village societies. If these latter are taught to 
hold meetings and take an annual stock of the pecuniary condition of the society as 
a whole and the economic betterment of every individual they would soon learn to 
imbibe the less'in of thrift and self-reliance. If Central Banks are regarded as moncy- 
lendicg concerns now, they are^ deemed to be so, because in actual practice very little 
is done to see to the application of money and to assure that it is utilised for 
productive purposes. 

(^h) The following observations arc offered on the types of societies mentioned 
below S— . 

(f) CredU $ocieii 0 $.-—{i) In Berar, primary societies are of the Raiffeisen typo 
where liability is unlimited and membership is restricted to the village. On the whole 
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this type 19 working well but societies shouW be allowed to have greater freedom to 
mcur expendituie on necessary objects. The present practice of crediting the entire 
profits of the society towards the reserve fund is rntended to build up a large reserve 
and though it is commendable from that point of view it leaves no incentive to 
members even to meet and consider subjects of common advantage. With the 
sanction of the Registrar these societies should be permitted to spend up to one*fifth 
of fheir annual profit for necessary objects, e. g, the expenses of an ofiice or the 
honorarium to an account writer etc, 

(а) The average rate at which members get loans from the society is I a per cent 
per annum, This is dictated by the fact tint Centra! Banks get deposits at 6 to 
6J per cent. They calculate their working expenditure at 3 or 3 } per cent and are 
prepared to give loans to village societies nt 9 per cent. The mirgin of profit of 
village societies is fixed at 3 per cent and individua! members get loans at 12 per cent. 
Central Banks calculate their working expenditure at 3 or 2J per cent as stated abovef 
as they are asked to have a large cover for their deposits. The present practice is to 
demand 33 per cent in case of fixed deposits, 50 per cent in case of savings bank 
deposits and 100 per cent in case of current deposits. 

These limits arc too much on the side of caution. These percentages can be 
reduced to 115, 33 and 50 without serious ri^k. 

(3) To prevent over^financing, the Kegislrar or the Board should issue land values 
statement at least once every year to ser»e as a guide to banks and societies for 
advancing loans. 

(4) It is necessary to amend the Berar Lan i Revenue Code in such a way as to 
make sums due by members of co-operativo societies under award recoverable as 
arrears of land revenue. 

(5) In the Central Provinces,!t is necessary to make tenants’ holdings transferable 
to a society, 

(б) In the Central I’lovinccs and Beiar, but m uc in the Central Provinces, it is 
necessary to amend the Insolvency Law in such a way as to mil<e the dues of a society 
recoverable as a second charge after ^Lvemment revenue which is declared to be 
a first charge. 

(7) The Raiffeisen type oi credit soc cties touches ( uly the lower strata of small 
agriculturists. In order to attract b gger people to the benefit of co-operation it is 
necessary to start laud mortgage banks, 'f here is good i-cope for these in Berar. 

(S) Much of the ti't e of th'. Re gistrar an ! his assi tants is at present Uken up by 
cases of awards against members of societies. This time can lie saved by appointing 
arbitrators. Superior agency will thus !»e free to direct 5he movement along right 
lines. 

(9) In spite of under,stnnding tliat mcmber.s of .societies are not to borrow from 
outsiders it often happens that n.embers borrow fiom othrr«. This is partly due to 
the inability of Central Brinks to finance tj eu'ber*! for al‘ their needs and partly due 
to recklessness. Societies and Centra! Banks are sometime^ expose* to serious risks 
by members borrowing from outsiders or even n'lortgaglng cr selling their property. 
To safeguard against r^k.s and to prevent over financing, it is desirable that Suo- 
Registrars should be asked bcnd » copy of the bs' of transactions registered con¬ 
cerning sale, rnoitgage, gift or lease of properties in a village in which a co-operative 
society is situated to the Central Banks concerned at the end of a month. Sab- 
Registrars are required to send such c< p’cs to villag'* officers for purposes of record- 
of-rights and sending a cf^py of it tn Central Bank would not pul them to any extta 
trouble. Central Banks will, on receipt of ^uch lists, keep the society informed and 
both the bank and the society will be on their guard so far as future financing if 
concerned, 

(10) The MacLgan Committee have pointed out the difficulty which Apex Banks 
experience in providing adequate fluid resources and they have also pointed out the 
necessity of Gevernrnent giving assistance in times of financial stress and it is time 
for Government to accept the recommendations and supply fluid r^sources or give 
financial help when necessary. 

(iX) It is desirable that Central Banks should exert to teach members of focietiei 
the advantages of the use of paper in place of cash in their transactions. They fbaeld 
be familialised with the me of cheques, etc. Thi.s will have the double effect of saving 
the npc-^ssity of using metal every time and will also tend to prevent members from 
suffering their savings to lie idle cr buried, 
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(ta) Repayments begin fe flow into Central Banks from the middle of October 
to the end ot March and in these months they hold kr^e amounts of cash balances which 
they cannot utilise. It would be better therefore if they are encouraged to supply cash 
to big and solvent firms like Ralli Brothers and others to buy cotton against their 
cash credit with the Imperial Bank. Co-operative money would thus facilitate cotton 
trade in a small way and may a* the same time derive advantage to the movement. 

(iii) Societies for the sa'e of produce. 

The form that this type of societies has taken in Berar is the cotton sale societies 
through which members of societies and their friends and relatives sell cotton to 
pur cha:ars in cotton Qiatkets. They save commission charges to a certain extent as 
they get back what they pay in the beginning in the shape of profits of the shop. They 
save themselves from the malpractices of an ordinary commission agent. So great 
is the force of habit that in spite of clear advantages farmers do not readily take to 
sell their goods through co-opeiative •‘hops an I these societies languish for want of a 
propaganda all the year round amongst the members of societies. In addition to 
propaganda the following steps are necessary if these shops are to stand in the competi¬ 
tion with existing adtyas or co«nn)ission agents. 

(i) Rules for the management of cotton markets should lay down that the adtya 
should maintain a register showing the rate iH^y hive secured for each cart sold to the 
buyer. Recent examindtion of books of adtyas by an olicer of Government in Amraoti 
showed that adiyas rt ceive larger sums from buyers than they pay t ) the sellers. A 
copy of this register should be required to bi sent periodically to the Cotton Market 
Committee. 

(а) Cotton Market Committees should be compt lied to insist on weighing of cotton 
being done by platform scales, instead of beam-scale. If necessary, cotton markets 
should maintain platform scales in the principal ginning factories. 

(3) Statistics of lint peicentages must be maintained by the^e shops, so that they 
can judge whether proper prices have been quoted for their goods. 

(4) FacilitH*s should be provided in these shops for advances of cash against 
goods up to a settled maximum, so as to prevent a needy farmer suffering by having 
to sell in a falling market, 

(5) These shops must further be able to provide facilities for having cotton ginned 
before it is sold as sometimes the prices offered for ginned cotton are proportionately 
greater than for ungiiined cotton. 

(б) These shops should insist on farmers not mixing up superior and inferior 
quality of cotton as far as possible. These shops will enhance their prestige in 
the markets if they induce their constituents to stick to uniform quality of cotton at 
ever) sale. 

(vi) Societies for the co-operative use of machinery. 

There is a large scope ot such societies in Berar, Activities are at present confined 
to telling machinery and hirinj; out ol ploughs. Labour is comparatively clear in this 
Di vision and labour-.saving appliances are therefore welcome* if the Departments of 
Agriculture and Co-operation combine and work through Taluka Developuient 
Associations, even tiactors and other costly machinery can be bought and •’iven out 
on hire. The essentials of success here are— 

(1) A ready supply of spare parts and fittings. 

(2) Inspection and adrice regarding replacement of the wear and tear. 

(3} Willingness of central financing agencies to help such societies with funds 
on reasonable rates of interest. 

(vii) Societies for joint farming. 

With an average holding of id to 20 acres such societies are necessary but the 
chief drawback is the want of mutual confidence necessary for such a venture. These 
.societies should succeed in derar. An experiment should be tried. Government should 
be induced to guarantee the capital necc'-sary for joint farming by way of a loan 
at 6 per cent on the security of the land. There is no leason why a well selected 
co-operative society should not yield satisfactory results and once an experiment 
succeeds it is sure to catch on. 

(tx) Other typed of societies. 

Thrift Societies. Societies to reduce ceremonial expenditure and arbitration 
societies to decide disputes are well worth trying in Berar. There is^no reason why 
they should not succeed here as they have done in the Punjab* 
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(4) Credit societies have served tlieijr object fn finding mone^r at cheaper rates* la 
villages where there are cchoperative societies vilUge moneylenders do not quole a 
rate of interest higher than the one quote ! by the society to its members. But while 
one is prepared to say this and to maintain that commensurate with the efforts madoi 
the Department of Co-operation has achieved success^ it is very necessary to bear to 
mind that greater efforts^are necessary to ensure that agriculturists imbibe the real 
co-operative spirit and the jostification of a larger expenditure and greater efforts lies 
in the fact that if we succeed in improving the lot of farmers we shall be securing 
national prosperity and happiness, as the Central i^rovinces and Berar is a country of 
small farmers. 

Question 73—General Education—( d). Education in its uresent state is 
designed So be merely literary. At no stage does it aim pit being industiial in the 
largest sense of the term. Boys coming out of the University schools naturally 
hanker after service and when it is not available, they become ('isconterited and 
begin to rot in life* Parents of children in rural areas loudly complain that 
education in primary schools unfits their children for work in fields. 

{b) (i) The remedy lies in establishing schools where the boys are given distinct 
agricultural education while they are learning in schools and are taught industries 
which should be useful to them while they are cultivatincr thtir lands, 

(ii) Compulsory education in rural areas is in its infancy in Berar and cannot b® 
said to ha' e t;»k«n root. The reasons are .— 

(1) Government is overcautious in introducing raal compulsion. 

(j) Local bodies are unwilling to enforce the provisions of law to compel 
attendance. 

(^) The people naturally feel that without getting a ubjtantial advantage, 
they are called upon to s^are their children for schooling when they cm be utilised 
for adding to the family income. 

(iii) Generally speaking, boys in villages enter school at the age of seven and 
they begin to be useful to their parents at the age of ten in tending cattle etc. As 
higher education does not afford them greater prospects there is no incentive to 
parents to continue their boys till they complete the course of primary training by 
passing the fourth class. 

Question 35—Welfare of Rural Population.—( a) Village life should be made 
more ottractive by better roads, by better sanitaty conditions and by greater 
amusen ents. This would give a stimulus for men of capital and education to 
stick to villages which are at present abandoned in favour of towns. Schemes for 
rural reconstruction should be thought of and put in force by suitable grants 
and f icilities. 

(6) Economic surveys in typical villages are a 116068*^117 and no time should be 
lost in undertaking them as they will act as correctives in many directions and 
will also indicate the correct line of action to be fallowed for improving 
conditi ins obtaining in rural areas. Study of rural economics would be fostered 
and wl'.en it becomes intensive all persons conrerned will bigin to think of the 
ways and means of improving the lot of cultivators. 


Oral Evidence. 

29006. The Chairman ; Rao Bahadur Brahma, you are President of the Berar 
Co-operative Institute, Ltd ?—Yes. 

29907. You have been Director of the Amraoti Co-operative Centr.1l Bank from 
1912 and also President of the Berar Co-operative Institute since 1923?—Yes. 

29908. You have been Vice-Chairman of the District Board, Amraotf, from 
1916 to 1994 P—Yes. 

29909. You have handed in for the Commission a note Of the evidtnee 
that you wish to give. Is there anything that you would like to say at this sta|fe 
apart from that which you have already written in this note ?—There is nothing in 
particular. 

29910. 1 should like to ask you one or tv/o questions on your note. 1$ the 
quality of the teacher a great difficulty, io your view, in attaining the ideals of rural 
education P--There is some difficulty. 
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Wh&im yo<» fMjring ymirt^facherK?itart from Rs* 15 and riso 
to St«« 60 In tfaft iprtmarjf schools* 

09918* Do you think that salary is likely to attract the right typo of man?««Not 
the bottom grades ; the top grades might. 

89913* Have you familiarised yourself at all with the system f^>r instructing 
teachers t—To some extent* 

39914. Are you satisfied with those?—Except in the matter of this particular 
agricultural bias that I wint the teachers to hive, I think the method in normal 
schools for instructing teachers is pretty good. 

09915* Conducting narure study is not a very easy thing for a man to dOf Is it ?— 
No he must have a real grasp of the matter himself. 

29916. And he mu^t also know how to present thit matter to young chiliren P— 
Yes, and alter that the mm must have facilities to imparl eiucation in the school. 
Nature study should not be done in the school-room is it is d )ne at present in many 
schools. It should really be done outside in the open. 

29917< Hive y lu any ceperisnee of adult education ?—Not much. 

29918. So that >ou arc speakin f here in very general terms?—Yes. 

29919. Have there been any experiments in the districts with which you are 
familiar? —Not in the district from which I have conw^ but I have seen experiments 
carried on at Nagpur. 

39920. Wou<d you describe them very shortly?---A man named Mr. Mandey 
who has received his training in America, has developed a system of aduli edu ation 
and I have seen his expeiimcnts for a long time. He gave a demomstration to us at 
Amraoti in wh ch h * was ab’e to rrjalte three men from the street ca'ch the letters and 
to read within one hviur, tiis is a specUl system; he tries to attract the mind of 
adults on particulai letters. For instance th- Marathi word fof giaSs is put down in 
the vernarulir and he shows a bundle of in a picture and asks the adult to 

remember the bundle, and he then carries the mind of that man through seveial lims 
in which this word is repeated aud ?n that way he asks the man to remember that the 
first word is gh^‘» ai d the second word sa aod so on, and thit is how the man is able 
to pick it up. 

29921. Well, that was an exper ment in method, Now what happened in 
practice? Weie the public anxious to avail themselves of this opportunity ?—Yes, 
they would be, 

29922, Were they in fact given an opportunity in this particular cuise cf 
undergoing a course?— No. 

3993V really a demonstration of meih) ? —Yes; they tried that 

experiment in the Civil Jail heie at Nagpur and the Homo Member of the Central 
Provinces Government has given a very good certificate about its success, 

29924* Now, in answer to Question 5 in the Questionnaire on Finance, you sny 
that for long-term leans, land mortgage bai ks should be started? One of "the 
difficulties m this Province is the fact that so many cultivators are on o cupancy 
holdings and have therefore nothing to moitgage?—That is the case in the Cental 
Provinces, but I am speaking of Herar only. 

29925. Are there not occup incy h ddings in Berar ?—Vo, all ryo^wart holdings. 

29926. All the cultivators in Berar have something to mortgage?—Yes, 

29927* And you sugg est that the Indian Trust Act should be so altered as to 
include that type of fecuri.y ? Then you suggest thit the Imperial Bank Act should 
be amended to permit that bank to pdt money in these debentures ? Do yo,i happen 
to know Whether* thers is any enthusiasm for this proposal In the minds of the 
Directors of that hank ?—Yes, ♦ 

29928. Do you think they are eager to invest their funds in loans on mortgage ?— 

Yes. 
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*0929 How do you know ♦hnt this ?» the ciie?—In fact our !n«tUot« and 
tome hanks in Berar have actually made proposals to Government and haire, put 
forward a scheme; they are only waiting for Qovernment to give the neoosfftry 
facilities to the Imperial Bank to have the power to float our debentures and get this 
money, 

29930. Does the Imperial Bank at the mome^it lend money to co-operative 
banks It was told to, bur there was some difficulty about that. The Imperial 
Bank tells us that they have this difficulty that they cannot lend money on the security 
of co-operative paper or even on the security ot land mortgages That was the 
difficulty which the Governors of the banks who attended the Hegistrars* Conference 
at Bombay broujjht to our notice. 

29931. Is it within your knowledge that there is now b-lore the Assembly a 
proposal to amend the Act in the di'-ection wln'ch you suggest ?—I have simply heard 
of it. 

29932. On pige 243 in your answer to Q lestion 'S, Agr'cultura! In iebtedne^s, you 
suggest the forma’ion of village banks and the exempting of these banks from the 
Indian Companies Act when their capital does not exceed Rs. 25,000? What 
exactly had you in mind when you made that suggestion ? What functions do you 
suggest that these banks should carry out?—Outside the co-operative societies, 
agriculturists do not get money on easy toms The rate that is charged in Berar 
and part of the Bombay I’residency is usually 2 per cent. My idea is that if they can 
collect the capital which the local people will be able to subscribe, and form a 
company like a bank, they Will be rib'e to lenI miney t> agriculturists who are not 
members of the co-operative societies at a much cheaper rite 

*99.33* Vour suggestion iathat the capital of these village bank.s sh mid be derived 
from public subscription in the village: is that the idea ?—Yes, or from round about 
the village. 

29^)34. But you are going outside the ordin.ary Compmies Act? You are going 
to s.uga’est exempting them from the virious obligations and restrictions imposed by 
that Act?-Yes. 

29935* What particular advantage nre you seeking t ) give them by that exemp¬ 
tion P—These people living in ruial areas are frightened by the provisions uf the 
Companies Act, for instance, the liability fo submit return.s on due dates, they think 
this is too much for them to agree to and to actmlly carry out in p.-actice. 

29036. Do you not think thitlhe Co-opera ive Acts were designed to meet those 
difficulties P—Yes, but *he difficulty in co-operative banks is this that we do not 
finance individuals. We advance money to •.oci-t es and the societies are supposed 
to advance to individuals. 

29937. Is there any reason why the cultivators should not deposit savings in the 
local societies?—We are trying to induce them to do so, I suppose rural people 
will be able to g-t money moie qu.ckly and mOie cheaply : y this experiment. 

2995*^* Do you not think there is any danger of slack management?— I do not 
think su. 

2v*93% There is one point I wou d like you to clear up. On page 244, in your 
answer to the same question, you mention the Hindu Uw of by which 

a credit'.jr i ’. nnt allowed to iecover more as int#*rest tha t the amount of the principal, 
and on page 243 you say th a this sh >uld be made applicable to all persons and in all 
cases. At the moment that law' applies when both parties are Hindus ?—No, when 
the debtor is a Hindu. It is only in the Bombay Presidency and Berar that this rule 
of damdopat applies. 

29940. You suggest this selective quality should by removed altogether ?—Yea. 

2994^ You talk ab>ut the law. What is the p.asition exactly? la it a 
law?*— We call it a law bee .use i. is part of the Hindu Law which is a personal law 
based on custom. 

299424 And the courts pay attention to it ?—Yes, as a matter of personal law if 
it recognised. 
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At Msiijtt bow yon offm to tliat propOfal an 

Aot were pasood in the liogriatatlve Atietnblx restd^ng the powhr oi the iodiyidual 
to enforce a partknlar r&te of intefeit then the eteStor, whep he mhk to tccover 
hif money, will be forced to go to the court vritbin a stipulated time* The creditor 
•ocording to the rule of muet do so withift a certain time. 

20944, So you suggest the passing cf a general 4ct to make the conditions 
mmdPp^t generally applicable P^Ves, 

^ 9 iH 5 ‘ Your answer to section 7 of Question 6, where you talk about the reckless 
cultivation of fields on leases appears to me to contain three separate ideas which 
are associated in your onean8wer^ There is the question of the reckless cultivation 
of fields, and there is the question of the desire to cultivate the lands of others rather 
than to do service, i suppose, as labourers t Is that the idea P—Yes. 

a994f». Then you refer to the fact that crops do not always come up to expectaf 
lions, and much of latter day indebtedness Is due to this reckless leasing of Ian Is ?— 
The situation in Berar is this. From 1918 to 1934 cottpn was selling at the enormous 
price cf from Ks. joo to Rs. ijo per khandi. Naturally all the people thought that 
agricultural leases would be influenced by these prices and ordinary cultivators who 
wanted to take land vn lease used to offer more lease money on the expectation that 
the high price of cotton would continue, but on account of the general settlement 
of the world, and for other reason**, cotton prices have gone down, and the rainfall 
has not bfen satisfactory and crops have failed. What with that and with the rates 
goinij down, they find they are not able to pay their rents. 

29947. Perhaps a better heading would have been 'reckless leasing for the 
purpose of cultivation^ P—Yea. I think so. 

29948, To go back to my question of a minute or two ago as to the Imperial 
Bank Act and the limitation imposed on the bank in the matter of lending to 
co-operative societies, is it within your knowledge that the Imperial Bank is at present 
giving cash credits to the Provincial Co-operative Bank in Bombay and also to 
District Central Banks in Madras?—Yes, I know that the Amraoti Central Bank has 
got a cash credit to the extent of 3 lakhs of rupees, but that is mure on the security 
of Goverunient paper that these banks hold* 

2994c. You are talking about subsidiary industries in answer to Question 17, 
section (b), and you surges: various spare-time occupations such as rope-making, 
basket-weaving, tailoring and so on. Do vou think there is any caste prejudice againU 
some of these spare-time occupations?-Not against those I have mentioned. 


39950. You do not think there is any prejudice against rope-making?—None. 
As a matter of fact some bettei-class people, who ha'canideaof making money 
during their spare*time, do this work even to-day. 

29951. Chicken farming is in a rather different position P—Yes, That would 
not be liked b) Hindus, 


29952. How many Co-operative Institutes are there at the moment P—There are 
at present two Divisional Institutes, one for Berar and another lor the northern districts. 
There is also a common institute which is called the Central Provinces and Berar 
Federation. That serves the Central Provinces proper and Berar, 

Yhe Board that you suggest shonJd be set up to advise the Minister should 
chnstst of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the Director of Agriculture and 
two representatfVes, one from each Co*opeimtive^ Institute, a representative of the 
Centrsl Provinces Federation, a repreeentttive of the Provincial i ank, a remeseniative 
of the Central Banks in Berar and a representative pf all Central Banks in the Central 
Provinces. Do you thUik that would be a feasible proposal P Do you see any difficulty 
la these several persons meeting and getting together ?—l do not think so, In fact, 
a Co-operative Coa.miiiee of this type was, attempt eel while the Hon’ble Sir 
S. M. Chitnavis was the Miuiftqr^tn charge of thi% depatt^nent. 

0995^ On page 247 in your answer to the same Question 23 {a) (j), you say that 
It \$ deeirable that Central Banks ,^auld be given the power oP recomiitending 
,i»fpei».ions and re5riit«i6ns of Ipd'rpveiiua oit the Hpifes laid down by GoVerhmegt 
jDq you think' it U a wise thing to give to bodies who have no responsibility for the 
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eoU«ction of ret^enue the tifht of reooomioiidtng remleeion f-^-The |>otiit io my ^ miiid 
wai that these co-operattve banks come tn contact with the people in villages mry 
day, and thus they get a more correct idea of the rr^al state of the pople i and they 
are not iniloenced by the same executive opinions as the Revenue aatbonties, 

29955* the other Hand, they are not stimulated by the same financial demands, 
are they P^One might say that, of course. 

# 

29956. On page 247 your answer to Question 22 (a) (ii), you say that the 
Berar Co-operative Institute finds it difficult to differentiate between paying and 
non-payinj^ SKletieS and works equally for all. What dv> you mean by that The 
situation fs this. We expected every village society would voluntarily affiliate itielf 
to the Institute, but we find in actual practice that out of 700 societies in Berar only 
300 have enrolled and 400 are standmg out. They think they do not stand to gain 
much, because the ordinary villager looks to an immediate gain rather than a distant 
I profit. As, huwever, the Institute wants to spread education and propaganda, it works 
for all societies, whether they are affiliated or not. 

29957* You mean between the affiliated and non-affiliated ; that is the point P-*- 
Yes 

29958. Then you make the very sound suggestion that the primary 
societies should hold meetings and say that if they can be taught to hold meetings and 
you take an annual stock of the pecuniary condition of the society as a whole and the 
economic betterment of every individual they would soon learn to imbibe the lesson of 
thrift and self-reliance. How many of the primary soci:»ties with which you are 
familiar do in fact hold annual meetings P—At pre’ient very few hold annual meetings 
of the type I have in mind. The whole idea is that wc must \iet them to hold annual 
meetings for the purposes of examining the condition of each individual member. 

29959. So they run from one year's end to the next without any meetings 
at all P—Without general meetings. There are noeetings of village societies when they 
have to apply for a loan, and they pass resolutions that they arc prepared to advise the 
Central Bank to give a loan. 

89960. Has that to be approved by a general meeting P'--Not necessarilyt 

29961. Do you know any societies that have never had a general meeting P-»No, 
Every society has a general meeting once a year, but not of the kind 1 am suggesting. 

29962* it has one meeting a year P—Yes, to pass its accounts. 

29963. Are they well attended as a general rule P—I think they are fairly well 
attended. 

29964. Mr. Calvert: What do you mean by fairly”P—I mean about 60 per 
cent of the members. 

29965. The Chairman t On page 248, in your answer to Question 22 (^) (i), you say 
it is necessary to amend the Berar Land Revenue Code in such a way as to make sums 
due by members of co-operative societies under award recoverable as arrears of land 
revenue, and then over the page in paragraph (6) you say that in the Central Provinces 
and Berar, but more in the Central Provinces, it is necessary to amend the Insolvency 
Law in such a way as to make the dues of a society recoverable as a second charge 
after Government revenue, which is declared to be a first charge, is there any 
material difference between the two proposals ?*-There is. The first ie to amend the 
Berar Land Revenue Code, which is a provhictal measure. The other Is to amend the 
Insolvency Law, which is an All-India measure. This question was brought up in the 
All-India Registrars’ Conference and was negatived, but the feeling is very strong 
indeed in the Central Provinces that the Insolvency I aw ought to be amended. The 
Central Provinces and United 1 ‘rovinces members actually moved a resolution about 
it in the All-India Regiitrars’ Confeiwnce, but the conference did not give its weight to 
that opinion, and the proposal was vetoed. 

1 see that your first proposal applies only to the Berar Land Revenue Cdde, 

20966. Wiould you explain what exactly you mean by your answer to oor 
Question 22 (6) (1), on page 249,, paragraph (12) P^Thepr^sal is to authorise Centra! 
Banks to use tteir money for pulses of financing purchase of cotton by big firms. 
In Berar what happens is that a nrm like Ralli Bros, or the Japanese firms have gb^ 
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thfir lotitlyitig agindet in aMlI whsm thm «r» no khrannbia of tho Imperial 
Bank to givo over ea9h on tke 4 aj that it Is ingukod^ For Initaneo, at a place ealled 
Totliarat sd mUe$ away from Akolsi tkere U no braneii of the Imperial Bask. Money 
is requiiod to be paid to the ciiltieatofs when these agents boy Oottoii» Those agents 
have mon^y in the shape of a draft on the Imperial Bank at Akola; but somebody 1 $ 
wanted to supply cash in way^side places* The Central Bunk at Akola will be able to 
utilise ita money for a short time for the purpose, and there is no danger because the 
money is covered by the draft on the Imperial Bank. 

i^o you find that these Central Banks hold a good deal of cash ?<^ln 
those months they do* 

2994$. Why do you prefer platform scales to beam scales of the frauds 

that we hear of are due to the use of beam scales. The beam scale has ^ot two panS| 
one (or the load and the other for the weight; the carts have to be weighed by several 
loads and when a quantity is weighed it is dumped in \ heap of cotton. The weigher 
on behalf of the buyer or agent of the particular cotton grower goes on calling weight 
after weight in vernacular numbers, and very oiken the complaint is that they take 
jumps, that is to say from si they jump at once to 30 and so on. If a platform scale 
is there is no necessity of counting, because the whole of the cart can be 

weighed at once, 

S9069. Do you mean to say that they are a little optimistic in their addition ? Is 
that it ?—Yes. 

.19970 I suppose the platform scale is much harder to tamper with than 
a be-nm scale?—Yes, that is also true. My suggestion is that the cotton 
market committees should have control of these platform scales, because it is Just 
possible that gains by dishonesty may induce people to tamper with the springs 
below; if the cotton market committee has control over it, there would be very little 
chance of that being done. 

29971. In dealing with these selling societies, you say: ** Facilities should bo 
provided in these shops for advances of cash against goods up to a settled maximum, 
so as to prevent a needy farmer suffering by having to sell in a falling market Is it 
your suggestion there that the farmer should hold in his house or that the society 
should hold in its godown P—The society should hold in its godown. 

29973. ,At present they have got no storage a tall P—-No. 

39973. They would have to pay for it P—Yoa* 

39974* You suggest that these shop must further be able to provide facilities 
for having cotton ginned before it is sold, as sometimes the prices offered for ginned 
cotton arc proportionately greater than for unginned cotton P—Yes ; that is what has 
been found to be profitable to the Bombay Presidency. 

^ ^9975* Would not the cost of providing storage and a ginning plant mean a 
considerable increase in the capital requirements?—it would afford the agriculturist at 
least Rs. 10 more per cart* 

^^76. But, as far as their capital requiiements go, it would seriously increase 
them r They would be required to pay both the godown charge and the ginning 
charge?—1 he godown charge would be extra, but the ginning charge would be n?/ 
because the ordinary purchaser has got to gin it. 

29977* They would have to build storage accommodation and also to build 
a factory and set up a ginning machine ?—It is possible, in Berar, to get factories c n 
the leasehold system \ many are working like that* You get a factory lor a season by 
paying so many rupees. It is not necessary lot a co-operative society or a shop to 
build a factory for itself in the early years of its extistence, 

29978* What do you think of the popotal that the society should act as merchant 
should buy the cultivator's crop, shoulfi mike the best of the marketing that they can 
and should then divide the profits according to the amount of cotton which each 
cultivator has handed In ?—*The trade In cotton is very risky $ it depends on the 
Bombay rate, which is infinenced by Lancashire. 

89F79* Let us tee where your owe sugmstiouliade you. Voip a>^e going to have 
a large g^own ?—A fairly large OUe. 
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nMfT tbo fiilriince» some ol it uAdectieath the heap; who is gobj; to deoMe which 
maCftWs cotton is going to bo sold t««*The system that 1 have seen wotkiog in tho 
southern part of the mmbay Presidency is that when the cotton arrives and^the market 
is dull the society decides upon its quality at^d iu value according to the prices 
prevading on that day^ Then a ticket Is issued to the man to say that he holds ao 
much cotton of such and such a quality* The cotton is stored in differentials el 
different quality and sold in heaps of differed qualities. The cotton Is thus gtaded and 
when it is sold the man gets the benefit of it,, In this operation of gradingr an officer of 
the AgHculturai Department assists. 

2q)8i. So that the man is really paid by an arrangement which gives him the 
equivalent of the value of his own cotton on the day that the sale is supposed to be 
effected) btttin fact it is noth«s own cotton that is sold on that day f~<»Cotton of the 
same grade is lumped together end sold ; he gets the advantage of a rising market, he 
need not rush his bargain through. 

Is much misunderstanding and bitterness apparent when, owing to sotne 
unexpected fall in the market, the cultivator does not get as good a price as he 
expected ?—There is grumWingj naturally. They say th^ they have to pay the land 
revenue or meet the pressing demands rf a or moneylender, and they have to 

sell at a disadvantage. 

29983. Are these societies carrying on grading at the moment P—They are not. 

29984. You suggest they should ?—Yes. 

29985, What do you say about the management of the Central Banks; in your 
experience, are you satisfied with it P—I am. 

29986. You think it 1$ good P—Yet. 

29987. Who represents the cultivators on the hahkP-The cu’tivators are all 
shareholders in the bank, and in the annusl meeting they h-sve got a direct vctc on the 
working body or the managing committee. Th^y elect the directors, and the Chair¬ 
man is elected by the whole body. All the memheri of o-operative pumary societies 
are shareholders, and each one of them has g^tavote. They assemtie in large 
numbets at the time of the meeting. 

39988. The Commission has been given to understand that the individual appll-* 
cants for loans, members of co-openitive primary societies, have their applications 
examined not by their own prim iry society but by the Central Banks, Whht informa¬ 
tion is before the directorate of the Cential Bank in examining particular applications ? 
—In Berar the appJicati m is not examined by the Cential Bink .it all, it is merely 
scrutinised by them afterwards. The proposilis initiate! by the society itself as a 
whole, 

.29989. So that, in Berar, primary societies show much more vigour than is the 
case with many societies in the Central Provinces P--Yes. In fact it is our endeavour 
to see that they do it to perfection. , 

29990. Are you salisfied with the wsy in wh’ch they carry U out P—1 am not 
absolutely satisfied, but I am not pessim'stic on (hat point; they are doing fairly 
well 


29991, Are they improving ?—They are improving. 

99992. Have you any suggestions to make, other than those set d »wn in your 
notei for improving the machinery of the cotoperative movement either in Berar or 
the Central Provinces P-^Ilo ; I have tried to go into details in my nHe. 

^ 9993 * yo^ satisfied with the rate of interest which cultivators pay in obtain¬ 
ing their loans P—Considering the market rate of interest, I think, there is every 
reason to be satisfied. 

99994. Do you think ther. might be any danger in fact in offering extwntely 
cbotp credit to the coltivatore P~Chea9 without proper supervljion of coani. 
dangerous; the whole structure of the co»operatlve movement i* to sko that that' 
.upervicion is applied directly when the lose is asked for. 

a . D^ou think that mote sgricultarel propaganda and demonstration might 
oot thkongh the agency of (he co^>peratiVk societies f—1 do. 
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« 09997* Do you think that the co«o{iecetive movemefit irllfht^well «joie tbk^^ettempl^ 
to consolidate unduly fragmented holdings f—YeS« 

29998* That is a work which you would like to See the eo'Operative movertnent 
undertake f —That question does not arise In Berar, 

29999. Are you familiar with the conditions in the Central Provinces ?>-^Not 
much* 

gicmoo. 1^0 you look forward to the day whsn sparc'^tiiiie occupations may be. 
organised on a co-operative basis ? -1 do. 

30001* How about tbe educative function of co-operation in Berar P Are you 
making any sustained attempt to educate individual members of primary 
societies in the principles of co-operation?—IVe hwe been dpiog it inteosively for the 
past year. 

3000a. Is it showing go^d results ?—Ves. 

30003. Do you like the principle that the Central Banks should be, as it were, the 
overseers of the whole movement ? Are you in favour of that principle?—Por the time 
being 1 see no objection to it; if a better agency cauid be thought of, it would 
certainly be desirable That is why we are starting institutes which have not got the 

hnanciat side of the movement to look to. 

• 

30004* Do you think there are many cases in which individual me nSers of 
credit societies borrow ostensibly for productive purposes, but in fact apply the loan 
to non-productive purposes ?—There are occasional instances like that, but I should not 
say that there arc very many. 

30005. Are there many cases where an tndlviduul member of a society is turned 
out for practices of thit sort 9—I have not come across any instance of that kind. 

30006. You have never known of a society turoing a member out 9 *No. 

30007. Have you ever known of any society turning out an individual member 
for any offence 9—1 have not come across any such instance. 

30008. You told us at the beginning of your examinaticn that you were Vice- 
Chairman of the District Board at Amractti from 1916 to IQH* Is the Distr’ct B:)ard 
allcwed by its rules lo apply any of its funds to assist the co-operative movement 9 — 
No. 

3CO09. Do you think that is sound 9 —Looking to the activities that the District 
Boards in Berar nre called upon to discharge, I do not think they have got much funds 
leB to assist the co-opecative movement directly. They might occasionally giv^ help 
which does not involve any expenditure, for instance, the use of their teachers as 
account wiUers and as supervisors of primary societies* 

3PQI0* When you were Vice-Chairman of the Board, was the Board sufficiently 
in funds to discharge its various responsibilities 9—Leaving out Communications, 
t think the Board was fairly in funds for discharging their other responsibilities. 

30011. . You could not manage the roads 9 —No, we could not tpanage the roads 
to my satisfaction for want of funds* 

30013. Have the roads deteriorated since they have been placed in charge of 
District Boards 9 - In some places they have; but I should not say that the trattsfei^nce 
of roads to the District Councils Uks resulted in aky deterioration as such. 

30013. Th 0 Ka/A ^fPaflaHm»d 4 % You say tome of the roads in Ber^arenot 
maintained in the same conditio^ as thof were before the District Councils took them 
over for lack of funds. Cannot the Dtstrict Council levy a special cess for the main- 
tenailee of their roads They can ; but the dHlicklty Is tatafion which Is always un* 

e easant to anybody and when the Provtneisi GoVcnument iteelf Is uCVriBing to do it, 
)w can you ask the local bodies to do It 9 They are unwilling do it* * 
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W6014* Roiidt tre an impartAat Iteldir lortevml ne^d#, aH they not^^They 
aiA^; I 6tmly believe that if ere tmpteve alt the roads we will tnefeaee the wealth ei 
the agrleultorista by at least »5 per ceat j hut the difSculty Is te 6ed the moety* ^ 

30015. The Chairmanx For the capital charge or for raaintenaoce f-^^For the 
capital charge ; the interest cbasgps can perhaps be met. 

300id, The kaja ef ParhkitMdix You mention that it is difficult to find labour 
for the maintenance of these roads Yet, in some tracts* 

30017. You suggest there should be a law to enforce supply of labour P—What 
I really mean is this. The village people should have a good r ^ at any cost, A big 
man should pay down the money necessary to pay for the labour, or if he is not a big 
man he should exert himself on the roaa. What we find is that generally the main 
road%> running by the village are in good condition^ but the approaches for a mile or a 
mile and a half from the main road are in very bad condition ; there are pits and other 
things and when there are floods the whole traffic is held up. 

30018. Supply of labour by enactment of law would not be popular you think P— 
It would not be; Wt vaccination was also not popular. 

30019. Such a thing has been trie! in certain parts of India where it was tn:i* 

possible to get labour. When it was l.iid down that so miny hands must be supplied 

from each village it was very much critieised in the Legislative Council P—We have 
also got to educate the members of the Council in that respect. 

30020. Sir fames MacKenna : At the foot of page 246 in answer to Ques^ 

tion 32 (a) you suggest; It is for G >vernment to see that mmey is made 

available for agriculture when it is not wanted for camm rce and this can be 
accomplished by enabling the Imperial Banks to place their money at the disposal 
o| co-operative societies or by starting an All-India Co-operative State Apex Bank'*. 
Then you say ; “ An attempt made in this Province in this dire'tion failed because it 

demanded too large a price from the Central Bank and sacieties Could you amplify 
that a little? I would I'ke to know so nething ab.)ut that attempt ^ —The latter part 
of that answer refers to the crisis that arbse in the Central Provinces in i^no »and 
Government came to the relief of the co-operative soci^'ties and gave 20 lakhs of 
rupees, 17 lakhs to be given to agriculturists ur members of co-opeiative societies as 
loans, and 3 lakhs to serve as fluid resources for the benefit of dfpositors. The 
terms imposed were that the Registrar of Co operative Societies should determine, 
and he should be the sole authority for the purpose of determining to which of the 
societies these loans should be given ; it was aUo suggested that all banks which got 
loans by these means should first exert themselves to collect miney and apply it 
towards the repayment of ihis, irrespective of the obligations of the Central Hank in 
other respects; it was further suggested that the Re istrar should be given special 
powers to remove Directors, etc The non-official element, which is the chief element 
in the Central Provinces and Berar in the co-oprrative movement, naturally felt that 
this was a criticism of the*r work. 

3002X. That was what you meant by saying that the Government demanded too 
Urge a price P -It was n^t the supervision that was resented but the way in which the 
who’e thing was attempted to be done. Theie was no objection to tne supervision 
of the R'-gistrai in genera^ as required by the Act, but the special supervision and 
the bpeci^l powers and conditions that they wanted to lay cfown were considered 
not to be proper for the non-oificiai people to work under. 

30022. They resented the conditions imposed P—Yes. 

30023. PfPf* C/uwgw/re• hen was the Co-opei ative Institute in Berar startedF 
And you have been tbe President since then ?—At the end of 1922; Yes. 

30024* Have you an institution undertaking any survey of the extent pf rural 
indebtedness In Berar P—I ha\e been trying to go round and visit the village societies 
and take survey of the economic condition of the societies as a whole* 

30035* Into how many eases have you investigated so far have Investigated 
into the easel of 902 members comprising 35 villages and 57 societies* 

30026* Did you do that work on behalf of the Institute or in your individual 
capacity F--*As Pre.>ident of the Institute I did that. 
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300II7* ^ tilink indektednaM it lumiihic ilnmU! think it it 

increating* 

i^OoaS. Could you give ui ftn idea of the burden of the total debt pet aert on «n 
average F-***My suivey of these village societies so far leads me to the conclusion 
that for every rut^ee borrowed from the co*operative society) that Is, from the Central 
Bank* the agriculturist is indebted to the outside creditor to the extent of one rupee 
That is, the outside indebtedness is equal to the indebtedness of the Co-operative 
Cent rill Banks. At present the average indebtedness of a member in Berar is Rnt. 600 
and if you add another Rs. 6co to it as indebtedness due to outside creditors, it means 
that every membei on an average is indebted to the extent of Rs. »,20o. Now the 
average holding Berar is 20 acrea and that means there is an average indebtedness 
of Rs. to per acre. 

30'>29* That IS rrore than what Mr. Darling found in the PunjabP—I think 

Mr. Daring worked out the 6gures for the Provir ce as a whole; my figures are fcr 

the co-operative s< cieties only. 

30030 Wh»t is the price cf land hetc per acre P~ It varies from Rs. lOO to 
Rs. 400; it depends upon the quality of the land and Its proximity to the village. 

30031 Th$ ftaja. of Pat!akiwedi: The maximum price is Rs. 4C0P—Yesi 
occasionally garden land might go up to even Rs, 500 an acre. 

3CO'^2. Thst is for first cla^s land, I suppose P—Yes. I am speaking of the prices 
of this year and last year. Of course prices are showing a tendency to 

30033. PfO/. G tnt^tdee : This investigation of yours was done in detail 

1 suppose. C« uld you tell us what is the proportion of the debt to the assets of the 
family, On an average, in the ca&es you have investigated P—I have tried to do that. 

I tackle I that problem by finding out in how many years an agriculturist with 20 acres 
uillbeable to repay without selling his e«tate, and I found that the majority of 
membr-rs \vv‘ulvi be able to pay all their debts in from seven t<. ten years, provided they 
were industiious enough and provided they laid by at least Ks. 8 per acre per annum. 

30034. Is it your contention that co-operative credit societies are reducing the 
indebtedije«is of the village P—A good many members are trying to do that. But there 
are black sheep everywhere and these black sheep take some time to improve. 

30035, But Berar is rather a prosperous tract P—I should think so. 

30036. Is it your impression that within the last ten years the debt of the Berar 
peasantry has increased (us er than that in the Central Provinces P—It bassUgh ty 
2ncrea>'ed because the people have been adopting a higher standard of life. 1 hey tried 
to h ive more comforts than their permanent income would allow. 

30037. It proves, as Mr. Daihng says, that debt follows cicdit P—In a way 
you might say that; but the increased indebtedness would not mean that the condition 
oi the agriculturist is in any sense deplorable. What we have to see is the repaying 
capacity of the ir.ao, 

30038. Have you been to the Punjab P—Yes, but only to the central Punjab and 
Lyalipnr district. 

30030. How is the movement Iheit* compjjfcd with that in Berar ?-*It is supetlor, 
and we have profited by the example of the Punjab; that is why I saythattht- 
Co-01 erative Depsrtmint and the Ocvertiment thtulci hel'|> the non-oflflcuils and the 
societies by going round and seeing what other people are in a position to do. 

3004O. In answer to Question 5 (0), you suggest that all the resolutions adopted 
in the Conference of Registrars of Co-operative Societies held in Bombay in January 
1926 should be given effect to. Did you attend the Conference yourself P—Yes. 

30041^ Did you approve of all the resolutions adopted by that Conference P—- 
Yes y* I think they were adopted after mature deliberatipn. 

300421 With regard to the thrift societies that you propose to establ^h, have the 
co-operative societies in Berar, speaking generally, promoted thrift P-—A good many 
nmhnm have learnt tbe lesson pf thrift { hut thrift is a virtue by itself and is a 
very difficult ihing to practise. What I socially want hy starting these societies is 
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Ho the sympathy Of iiN>n»efi f^lr i« •the ttioireitiefti. Wn €alv«t wHf (ifll you 
that JD a village in the Punjab all the members r f the society are women from Ilia 
scavenger wom^n to the la^iy in charge of the dispensary, all are members. 

30043. Has any beginning been made tn that direction in Bdrart^WtiPe 
beginningnow. 

30044. How many societies have been fotmed P — We are just beginning; we bad 
a ladies’ conference in Akola an 1 one of the resolutions they adopted was to start 
these thrift societies, Consisting entirely of ladies and managed entirely by them. 

30045. About this enforcement of the law of damdopat, did you not think that 
the Mahommedans would oppose such an Act ? What I heard was that a measure of 
this nature was introduced in ^he Legislative Assembly by a Mahommedan gentleman 
some time ago. Some Mahommedans might be opposed to itj but a good Mahom* 
ir.edan in the sense of a Mahommedan who s'ands by his religion ought not to 
oppose it. 

30046. What is your opinion of the Deccan Agriculturists’Relief Act?—The 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act was an unnatural measure from the economic point 
of view, and it failtd in its purpose. If you have had the advantage of reading’thereport 
of the Committee which sat, consisting of a member from the High Court Bench and 
others from Bombay, you will know that they have declared that the object of the Act 
has been fru 4 rated in actual practice, and they recommended the repeal of the Act. 
It was an attempt to legislate on a matter which it is very diiHcult to deal with by 
legislation. The methods of moneylenders are very complicated; it could not succeed. 

30D47. It will not function under normal conditions? ^ No. 

30048. What is your opinion of the Usurious Loans Act ? —In actual practice it is 
very difiicuit to operate; it postubtes proof of undue influence by the debtor to the 
satisf.'Ction of the court. Undue influence, like fraud, is often very difficult of pioof. 
Although in a particular case one feels inclined to think that undue influence has been 
practised, a civil court finds great difficulty going on mere moral proof. When undue 
influence is alleged, the Judge hasifo decide on the evidence brfore him and the great 
difficulty in seeking the protection of the Usurious Loans Act, from the point of view 
of the debtor, is in tegard to proof. I do not know how far public opinion will 
support me in this, but I think legislation making the law of dnmdopat of universal 
application would be better than the Usurious Loans Act. 

3004Q. Cm you tell us more about your activities with refeience to the training 
of subordinate officers in the co-operative movement; what procedure do you follow in 
training these men ?—The procedure we follow in the Institute is bastd on the t unjab 
model. When I visited the Punjab I found there a re.ular system of training these men, 
and retraining them from time to time on the varicus aspects of their work. We 
are maintaining classes in the Institute ; we bring together people of various grades 
and mental calibre in different groups and bold classes for them ; for instance, the 
account writers are put together in a separate class. The rural directors of banks arc 
assembled together and arc taught the eleuentary princ’i^Us that they have to keep in 
mind when they visit societies. The members or the aocietic? are assembled together 
ill a different class. There is a class for the officers of the Centra^ Banks, and we even 
had u class fur the Government Auditors which was asi>i8ted by the Co-operative 
Department and run by the Institute. 

30050. Do revenue 0 ffleers atte 0 d ciassea ?— N o. 

30052. Do ^a^Ws, prftwaris and such officers attend classes?—No. If they 
Ihap^ptn to be members of co*operative societies, lor in dance, as Headmen ol the 
society, they come in that capacity, hut not as patch and paiwaris, 

30052, Have you translated any book on co-operation into the vernacular of the 
Province P—There are a number. Marathi is the vernacular lani^uage of that fprt of 
the country from which 1 come, and in rhat language the Act, the rules, and the 
principles of co-operation have been published in various forms in smalt pamphlets 
which we iitfie from time to time. We get them read ; one of our great points is 
that we issue a monthly rHigasiue in whii^ we deal wrth various aspects of ike 
the mPirement Vkhich arise; we deal with thwe matters in small notes and we am tkil 
those notes are read, or at any rate,i^xplalned by some member of the eOCioty, 
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3095^ Tl»er« bai been a good deal of dlsctts»ton as to the aaii^tance that can be 
gqt from iioti*offtdat$. Would you agree that the hbn*6l&eial aisIstUiice hitherto given 
&s>een tatW epaimodib in character f^l think that h rather a strang word to^ n$e; 
of cottrae^ it 1$ not ai constant as the work of a whole«time paid mao would be> hut 
I should not call it Spasmodic* 

90054. Has it been lacking in certainty P—Yes, that is so* But, whatever the 
reasons may be» however silly those reasons may be, non-official advice is mme likely 
to be listened to, and therefore non-ofiicial advice is valuable. ' 

30055. Do you know of any aon*official organisation as a corporate body helping 
the co*operaiive movement, such as the Servants of India Society in Bombay ?—There 
is none in the Central Provinces. 

30056* Have you any suggestion to make where by this co-operative movement 
could be made more attractive to the non-officials ?—The only suggestion I should 
like to put forward is this. I have my own ideas on the point, and 1 have always 
advised the Central Banks to separate their finance activities from their educational 
and propaganda activities; the financial activities lequire constant attention, and 
naturally the managing board or the working committee are keen to see that money 
that is advanced is safe and is called in at the proper time ; they have no time left to 
devote to education and propaganda. 1 am trying to advise members to set up 
education committees on which men could sit irrespective of whether they held a 
sufficient number of shares to enable them to become directors. Economics graduates 
hate been coming into prominence in the movement lately, and if they were asked 
to go out into the villages and take an interest in the movement, I think they 
would do so. 

30057. Do you think coilege students are t iking an interest in the movement 
Yes, they are. Stuients from the Kin,' Edward College at Amraotl have assisted us in 
going out to villages and teaching the village people the advantages of thrift and of 
co-operative societies. 

30058. You are all the time talking of the Berar co-operative societies?—Yes 

30058-n. Have you any experience of the co operative societies in the Central 
Provinces P—I have seen some of them, but i should not like to commit myself on a 
matter about which I do not know very much. 

30059. You say your societies touch the lower strata of small agriculturists 

Yes. 

30060. Is that your experience in Berar P—Yes. Of the 90a members that 1 saw 
1 found that 400 were persons who>e holdings were from i acre to 15 acres* I call 
them small holdings; they are really uneconomic holdings. I find there were 186 
members whose holdings ranged from 16 to 30 acres. I call a holding of from 
31 to 50 acres a large holding ; it ib not redly a large holding, but it >s large from the 
point of view of the people in Berar. i found there were 60 members whose holdings 
were between 51 and 100 acres. I found 33 members whose holdings were over 
loo acres. 1 found 137 members who had no holding at all and yet were members of 
co-operative societies simply bvcause they were regarded as good people who could be 
trusted with an advance of money in view of their exertions and character* 

30061. In the Berar societies what is the method of recruiting Circle Auditors?— 
There is no special method in Berar; the department is one for the Central Prov¬ 
inces and Betar. 

5006a. What type of people are they They are recruited in the same way 
as all Government officers { there is no special qaalification. Intthe Punjab special 
quaUficattons are put down. Mr. Calvert explained it to me when I was there. If 
&e Central Provinces and Berar follow the same system, earlier and better results 
will be obtained. 

30063. Mt,Cah$ftx In deslin| with education , you say there is a general dis* 
inolinatba amongst teachers to do field work; you further say that you have not got 
teachers Who can or will teach agriculture; and farther you say that teachers feel no 
Interest in nature study. Uo you not think those three points are argulntnts in 
favour of drawing teachers from the rural classes P-^Yes. 
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And yety6u ate not conrmeed by yoat oWn ar^Uikleiitetif**-*! wtmt^ not 
ifuilet on teachers bein^ drawn Irein the rural cUssaA> beoauee there are diher 
^Kfficultiea. A teacher drawn from the agricultural dtass h^s not the same cultttral 
education as a teacher drawn from better class people; U an agriculturist who ebmeS 
from the bottom strata of society is called upon to teaOh languages, his system of 
teaching Marathi, for instance, will be far less omcient than that of a teacher from a higher 
strata of society. I should not insist on the teachers bHog drawn from the agncul* 
tural classes, though 1 should like teachers to attend classes for tdx nionih$ jto get 
the necessary qoaliBcations to tes^ch the rudiments of agricultural practice. 

30oS5« Which do you think would be better in order to give a rural bias to 
oduoationi to train teachers or to get teachers from the agricultural classes P-^Of course 
a man bred up in a village will be able to do it much j^tcer, but the difficulty Is to 
fi nd out the right man to serve both purposes. 

0oo6>6. Among the causes of borrowing, would you put the willingness of the 
moneylender to lend P - In a way I would; the willingness of the moneylender is some¬ 
times a cause of indebtedness, but I should not regard it as a very great factor either 
in the existence of indebtedness or in the increase of it. 

30067. But the moneylender is often willing to lend money on ordinary book 
credit without security?—I do not find that in Berar;in fact, in view of themsolv-' 
ency law I have told people that they should not advance money on no security, 

30068. 1 do not quite understand why a strong sunporter of co-operatiun like* 

yourself should advocate a non*co-operative village bank?—1 am speaking of the 
agriculturist in general; we a^e not wiping to force co-operation on people who are not 
prepared to accept the benefit of co-operation, and I think if we can make a provision 
of that kind, it may be possible for us to meet the needs of agriculturists, because many 
people are unwilling to accept the unlimited liability principle which is the basis of 
ail cur co-operative societies in Berar ; there are people who stand out because they do 
not want to accept the principle of unlimited liability to which they are subject when 
they become members of a co-operative society. 

30069. How would you have limited liability without the Companies Act?— 
I would merely try to do away with certain restrictions of the Indian Companies Act; i 
do not desire to abolish tne Act as a Whole. There are certain restrictions on banking 
companies, and I should like those principles to be slightly modified. 

30070. They are very slight?—Not in actual practice; we find people do not 
want to start bank^. 

30071. The Companies Art is designed to facilitate the formation of companies ?— 
It is, but with regard to banking there are certain restrictions; the Act was amended 
after the banking failures of 1913: the Government of India became overcautious 
in that matter. 

30072. But your village banks would have to be audited P—Yes. 

30073. They would have to keep accounts?—Yes. 

30074. They would have to publish a list of members ?—Yes. 

30075. Would it be a body corporate?—Yes, it would be a body corporate* 
otherwise it would not be able to sue, and it would have to institute suits. 

30076. And you would have to have provisions for liquidation ?—Yes. 

30077. So that you would have to have the main provisions of the Companies 
Act?—Yes,but 1 am specially referring to the provisions with regard to bankrt^i 
which require a certain minimum number of n.embers and certain forms of responsT* 
billty of directors which are in excess of the requirements of ordinary companies. 

30078, The Companies Act has only two provisions as regards banks i Itrequitlil 
a six monthly statement of accounts?—In a particular form, 

30079, And it requires the names of all managers to be published; fhoic aafwihe 
on^ f^ial provisions relating to banks in the Companiei Act P— And there is a 
pro^iaion as to the minimum number of members. 

30080. Sdven ?—'I think for banking there have to be twent/. 
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SOioSu You thinking of lection 4 with regard to prohibition, of ^4<ling 

34061. That would be the generaf law of the Iftni 1611, woold it not^-^Yei, iti§ 
the general law of the land t 1 atn niggesting that merely as a measure which may ba 
trfea In cw^ain caaee. ^ 

30083. You suggest fixing a maximum rate of interest; under what penalty would 
you enforce that?—The penalty would be that an^ interest which went beyond 3 
per cent would not be decreed by a civil court; it would be regarded as a contract 
which wai void and unenforceable at law. 

, Among your sources of credit, is there the wandering cattle dealer ; does 
he u^tcattle on creiiit?-Occasionally, bat not much in Berar. 

30085. There is no such system in Berar ?—No. 

30086. Does the village jeweller do pawnbroktng?—Yes, some of them do. 

. .30087. Wculdyoubein favour of a legisUtive measure iosist'ng upon money* 

tenders keeping accurate accounts on paged books ?-»I should have no objection to 
that. 

30088. And in readable script ?<-Yes, f have no objection, but as a matter of 
fact in Berar they have to do it because they have g jt to prove it in a court of law. 
Readable script may mean Marwari script .olso which Marwari<i only would be able to 
read. But if the idea is that there should be a common script then I think that there 
will be some difficulty about it. 

30089. On the question of arbitration, you .again suggest an alternative to the 
co-operative method. Is that due to lack oi faith in co-operative societies ?—No; but 
there afe no arbitration societies such as you have in the Punjab. My point is that 
societies like those should be established and started here. At any rate, an arbitrator 
should be appoint5(1 by the Registrar to relieve him of the duty oi giving awa^, 
which duty I am told is increa*«ing very much. 

30090. You that the Registrar shouM be an fndian. Is that opinion inspired 
by the sad memory of your visit to the Punjab? —Mr, Calvert is more Indian than an 
Indian himself. He knows the conditions of Indians better than they know them. 
When I came back to Berar I told people taat Mr. Calvert was a missionary and that 
the success of the co-operative movement was due entirely to him. 

3009X. In suggesting that G.)vernmeiit shojid assist land mortgage banks, is it 
your idea that they should guarantee the interest on debentures ?—Yes, to a certain 
extent at the beginning of the movement. 

30093. We have had actually before us two alterant! ve suggestions: one is that 
Government should invest in debentures and the other that they should guarantee 
interest on debentures Which do you think would be advisatxle ?—That would vary 
from Province to Province. In the Central Provinces and Berar, it would be dffi.cuU 
for Government to raise necessary capital from the sale of debentures locally. 

30093. You have no experience as to what the effect would be of a Government 
guarantee on debenture?—No. 

30094. Do I understand that your Centnl Banks or Provincial Banks have found 
no difficulty in getting the Imperial Bank to discount their paper ?-In fact they ate 
not willing to do it. We tried to discount it in the beginning cf the movement but 
they felt that they were prevented by law from discounting our psper. What they do 
is 10 take hold of our promissory notes and give money against them. They advance 
mofwon the security of the Goyernmem. Promissory Notes that we hold. 

30095. You ascribe the weakness of the primary societies in tne Central Provinces * 
and Berar to the neglect of education ?—Yes. 

30096. Do you think that the situation could be much relieved by a system of 
education of menders. Is this what you are aiming at now ?—Yes. 

30097. Does your auditor not bold a general meeting of the society after the 
aanual audit and explain the whole finance to the members I do not think that he 
does. ♦ 

, 30098. Have you in Berar any societies airongst village menials of landipsf 

lljboiateri? 
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30099. Would you fike the societies to be permitted to spetid ap tO Ope«i(tii of 
the annual profit for certain necesstry objects ? We were told yesterday that they 
already spend about 40 per ceot for an audit and 15 per cent for the IfistitutOy aii 4 
another 20 per cent would leave very little for reserve funds P —They pay 15 per Cent 
of their profits to the Berar Institute. 

50iQa And a certain amount to the audit fund P —1 do not thinle that they pay 
anything to the audit fund. In Berar the societies which are members of the I nstltote 
are called upon to pay 15 per cent; societies which do their own writing up of aceountf 
are given back 7} per cent. My point is to allow the socieiies to fee! that they have 
got the power over their money for very necessary objects. In villages the dimcult^ 
15 that there is no common place for holding meetings, unless the meetings are held in 
the houses o\ sitpanches or other members. If they cannot rent a house« the Registrar 
should allow that. I have spoken to the Registrar myself and I thi nk that he is 
favourably inclined in that direction. 

30101. I have usually found a tree for this purpose?—It is not very easy, 
usually, to hold a meeting under a tree because in some vi.lages you will not find a 
single shady tree except the Acacia Indica, 

30102. After you have put your faith on education for the improvement of 
primary societies, you go on to propose that the Land Revenue Code be amended 
in order to make the sums due by members recoverable P —Yes, 1 have proposed that 
as an ad interim measure. I am trying to advocate that merely as an encouragement 
to the movement during its infancy. 

30103. You will still rely on education for your mtin support?—Yes, ^ 

30104. Have you any recollection of the new Bombay Co-operative Societies 
ActP—I have casually gone through it. 

30105. They have allowed the first claim to the landlord and to land revenue. 
Subject to those two claims they have given the society the first charge on the assets 
of the member. Does that meet your wishes?—I think so; ii will go a long way 
In that direction. 

30106. Do you find any difficulty in this Province about your awards being 
executed in civil courts. Do civil courts delay proceedings at all?—No. The only 
difficulty we find in actual practice is that of selling land. I'he present circular of the 
Judicial Commissioner lays down that the auctiems of these lands arc to take place at 
certain stated places in a taluka, and that circular leaves the discretion to the courts to 
have the auction doneat the village, and instances have been brought to my notice where 
the selling of land at a p'ace different from where it is situated has resulted in some 
loss to the member, we are trying to get that circular slightly modified. Beyond 
that I do not think that the civil courts have stood in our way. 

30107. Have you really had to auction lands to recover debts?—Occasionally. 

3010B. dff. Kamat t In answer to one of the questions you say) 1 should insist 
that a teacher should have gone through a course of agricultural education before be 
was confirmed in his appointnnent Would you insist upon that in the case of all 
the trained teachers as well ?—I have put it rather too broadly, I think. I would not 
insist on It in the case of every teacher, but there may be a selected grade of teachers 
for instance who should be called upon to go through this education and serve on 
village schools wherever started. 

30XCQ. It would not be quite a feasible proposition to insist on every teacher 
being sent for agricultural training, would it ?—No j probably it would be beyond the 
competence of the Local Government to do that at present. 

30110. Talking about demonstration and propaganda you s«y, on page 243 in 
answer to Question 3 (c). That advice given by experts” (1 presume of the Agricultural 
Department), **mu$t be demonstrated to he beneficial: But what often happens is tba 
the advice to be followed either requires large expenditure or does not give certajn results* 
Taking works on contracts and doing them cheaply is the surest way of convincing 
agriculturists.” Would you kindly amplify that?—For instance) take the tractor 
plough wh*ch we are told does the work more econoiDiicaliy, What we want the 
Agricultural Department to do is to take on contract, say, too acres In a village and 
actually do the work at a cost which would be much less than wQtild be tha dlid If 
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tS# di 4 it In hfs own way. H that wwfO donoi thore would bo no dlfliotiUy, 

In fact 1 was so sangnine about it that I actually offered the proposition [to a eektam 
roi^nstble gentleman «f the department. I said that I would cany : out tractor 
ploughing on a dosen acres and I put down the money in advance, but the offerIwas 
not accepted* The real difficulty about these innovations, so far as the agrka^udstB 
are concerned, is that they are disinclined to go in for improved methods uOtU they 
are satisSed that they are really going to be cheaper to them. 

301II* Do you mean to say that your offer was not accepted by the Agricultural 
Depiartment f ' 1 dtd not extend a challenge to any expert or other officer o£ the 
Agricultural Department. 1 thought that by tefflng a responsible officer of tho 
department some good might result from it. But as 1 say there is a good deal of 
unwillingness displayed in this matter. 

30112. Did that have a very bad effect on the agriculturists ; there are 
some Mgriculturists who do the work cheaper by this method. Big landlords and other 
people nnd ploughing by tractor much cheaper than the ordinary method of ploughing. 
What I do say is that you must demonstrate the new methods to the agricutturist 
and,show him that they are cheaper than his old methods, and where this has h^n 
demonstrated the agriculturist has readily adopted them. For instance, the iron 
^ough if a common feature in Berar now ; it was not known 6ve or seven years ago. 
The disc harrow is another instance. 

30113. Has that be.^n adapted to the needs or interests of the agriculturists in 
this part of the country ? Or are the people using the ordinary standard ploughs f 
Has there been any ch'inge in the design so as to suit their special needs 
They are using those ploughs which by ex^rience have been found to be best suited 
for instance, ploughs manufactured by Burn & Co. and Kirloskar Brothers have 
been adopted, and there are no complaints about them. 

30114. Speaking about co-operation you throw out a suggestion that there 
should be co-operative societies far curtailing ceremonial expenditure on social 
customs, etc These are t") be in addition to your thrift societies?—Yes; I saw 
some societies in the Punjab which aim at this and I saw some societies which incor¬ 
porate restrictions on expenditure in their byelaws. 

30115. You gave certa'n replies to Mr. Calvert about your suggestion for the 
formation of village banks and exemption from the Indian Companies Act. I am 
sure you remember the Indian Companies Act was stiffened after the bank failures 
during the c isis of 1013. The object of stiffening it was to provide closer supervi^on 
and certain strict conditions. You want to go behind that P—That is why I limited 
the capital to Rs. 25.000. 

30116. Even then for a village bsnk Rs. 25,000 is not a small amount. Do you 
think the village people would lose that money ?-No, nor do I apprehend its loss 
because it will be under them directly and the supsrvision will be very strict. As 
the people wou’d be living in the villages, they would know where the money was 
going to and they would not speculate. 

30117. Speaking of the restriction on the maximum rate of interest to be 
charged by moneylenders and the law of dayou suggest that 36 per cent per 
annum should be the maximum rate of interest. Do you not think that that is a very 
high rate ?=^lt is i but considering that the rate of interest goes up sometimes to as 
mu<^ as 7S per cent or even more at the r.ite of one anna per rupee per day, I thought 
that my suggestion would be welcome and would not be criticised as being too hard 
upon even the very small moneylender. 

30118. If 36 per cent were to be accepted, what will happen is that in three years 
the amount will be doubled, incl idtng the interest, and the man will go to court to exact 
the amount soth^t the debtor will have to pay this very high interest P—What I sug¬ 
gest is not that 36 per Cent should be the ruling interest but anythiafv exceeding 36 
per cent should be declared null and void. I do not think a provision of the law which 
said that any contract which contained a demand for interest higher than 36 per cent 
would be re^rded as void would have a bad effect. 

3011^* With regard to economic enquiries as to primary societies, did you visit 
the societies personally ?—*Yes. T visited $7 societies situated in 35 villages in the fonr 
districts of Berar. 

R. K. V. BiaBMi. 
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'/fildo* Was that dui:lng apart, tt^a ?^Vds^ and ocaaaf^lty alao^atijM 
iililillce of my own wofk» though I should nut ^y that, 

3Piai. You speak of the Taluka Development Associations in Boiiibay and yOtt 
wish something like that to be ^tablished In Bersr, Is it not the case that you have 
here Agricultural Associations in the district, in the taluka and in thet«h$ils and also 
lower down ?—There are Agricultural Associations, but their activities are confined to 
a very narrow sphere and many of the associations are not teally working. 

II your existing machinery ti not working well, do you think there will be 
any advantage in copying the Bombay model?—Ths advantage, I am told, of the 
l^mhay type is that the Co^oparsxive and Agricultural Departments combine and 4 he 
Taittka Development Associations take up the work of both, 

30123. Do you suggest that they shou’d be under the guidance of the District 
Qfiieer?— Yett, 1 would welcome that idea. 

30124* You think the presence of the District Officers at these meetings would 
stimulate the non-official members and secure their more regular attendance P—I do not 
think so. I do not think ths non-official members will attend merely because of the 
presence of District Officers. 

30125. Then what is the advantage of the guidance of the District Officers?— 
The advantage is that the District Officers are touring officers and when they tour in 
the villages they get into touch with the people more closely and they will be able 
to give advice. That is why I say we want sympathetic District Officers not merely 
to dictate but to help and guide. 

30126. While talking about the cotton sale societies, you say that adtyaa should 
maintain a register showing tHe rate they have secured for each cart sold to the 
buyer. Will you explain what the process is her^, and what part the ad^yas play in 
securing good rates as commission agents for the seller?—What happens is this. 
In the market in the morning the adtya gets, sny, 100 clients who bring him 200 carls. 
He has thus 200 carts to dispose of. and there are $ or \o big merchants willing to buy. 
Then he negotiates the rate with the purchaser or his agent. If the purchaser is 
not present in person (and the Ralli Company’s agents are not always present in 
person) his agent or nominee is in the market. He sees the qua’ity of ihe cotton 
and then quotes a certain rate, and if the agent of the cotton grower, the adtya, 
la not satisfied he says that this is not a proper rate, that the quality is higher, Ihe 
lint percentage larger, and so on, and he asks for a better price. Some sort of 
bargaining goes on and the rate is settled. What diappens then is that they begin 
to weigh the cotton and pirt of the cotton is tipped out of the carts on the heap 
of the purchaser and then, when the cart is, say, half empty, purchaser takes objection 
to the quality and s^ys when he quoted his pr.ee it was fora better quality that 
the cotton turns out to be. Ke says he is not willing to pa/'the rate he quoted in 
the morning and that he wants a discount. Naturally the cart being half empty 
and the cotton thrown on the hesp it is very difficult for the cotton grower to take 
it back again, so he is forced to abide by the wish of the purchaser, with the result 
that the cotton grower is not able to get fair price for the time. What happens there 
in the evening is that the ad^yn goe-s to the offices of the cotton buyers and says “ I 
am receiving a great many complaints from my clients. They say they are not receive- 
ing a fair price.” Thereupon some sort of compromise is arrived Kt at night. They say 
to the adtya*^ We quoted you 85 on an average for «oo carts ; we will give you go.” 
The difficulty is that the adtya pays the mon<^ in advmc^ and has given the price for each 
cotton cart from his shop soon after the cotton is weighed, for as soon as it is weighed the 
grower goes to the shop of the ad/ya and receives his money, and then goes back to his 
village. When the ad^ya recovers his money, either that night or next morning the 
difficulty is to distribute it among all his clients. He cannot do it, so he picks out the 
men who have howled most the previous day and who he thinks are bis canvassers and 
naMsfies them, 

30127, Is there no method of finding out the fraud and givmg the correct 
pftee to the grower from the debit the agent makes in his books In the evening ? I^e 
books of RaWi Brothers will show »he actual amount thry h^ive paid?—They do, hut 
the difficulty is that the cotton grower cannot examine the books of Rail! Brothers. I do 
not think the bboks of Ralli Brothers would be open foi* inspection by these villagers, 
and'In any^ase, eech cotton grower cannpt go and compel them to shov^ 
register. 

R. B, K. V, Braiuma, 
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While talking about general educaUon* you say that loeAl bodies are 
utturkiling to onforce the provis^ont of tbs taw with r^erence to contpixhory pfltnaty 
edueatlon. in th \t your experience f — Yes, 

$0129^ Who i$ standing in the way now so far as the introduction of compulsiory 
pHmary education h concerned, the local bodies would rather say the ioeal 
Goternment. 

3013P. Sttft ly not ?*^Yes, by enacting the laws they have, 

30x31, Will you please explain that further ? How is it the Local Government is 
responsible and not the local bodies?—What the local Act requires in this Province is 
that before compuNory education is extended to any village the local authority or 
the local body has to make an applicntion and the local authority or the local body 
has to satisfy government as to the feasibility of the scheme an i they have to make 
out elaborate calculations as regards the number of students, thu accommodation and 
the quota the lo;al body is able to give. All that takes at least six months and, 
education being unpopular in the villages, object'ons are raised in the villagee, because 
the scheme is publisht-d for Cliticism. If strong objections are raised in a particular 
village, the local body asks leave to take back their proposal and the whole scheme 
fails through. On other occasions, when the proposal goes to the Local Government, 
difficulties are raised that the accommodation provided is not suflicient, and that the 
District Boarder Council will have to piy a larger quota, and in calculating that 
strict care t# taken to extract the full pound of flesh from the District CouneiL 1 do 
not mean to make any aspersion on the Education Department, but in making calcula¬ 
tions on the fin nnal .Nidc of the question great ca^e is taken that charges which are 
debitable to compuKory education on the strictest calculations and considerations axup 
put down. What ! want is if education is to be m ide compulsory in every village, 
focal bodies shou'd on’y be aske t to contribute a certain portion towards it which they can 
afford to do out of their own funds and Government should compel villages to go in 
for the scheme. U that were done, compulsory primary education would spread much 
faster, 

30x32. Sir Middleton ; You refer to the reckless leasing of lam!?. Is the 

practice of leasing lands avery common one in Berar ?—Yes, very common, 

30133 Y< u tilk of co-op«rat ve societies containing a number of persons who 
are not landowners? Are most of them tenants of lands?—No. They are generally 
labourers in the fit Ids. A person who has no land of his own is rarely given land on 
lease, because the landlord wants some security for his money, 

30134. You think a considerable number of {>eople who take land on lease in 
Berar do not become ireirbers of your co-operative societies and are not assisted 
by them?—Np. Our co-operative societies are very small. For instance, their mem¬ 
bership extends from ]0 upwards, and the maximum that 1 have come across in Berar 
is 5a 

30135. You refer to the increasing use of cowdung as fuel in Berar, 1 under¬ 
stand you have been in the Punjab and I also undeistand that in the Punjab the practice 
is to use cotton stalks as fuel to a large extent ?—Cotton stalks are also used as fuel 
in Berar, 

3ot3d. I am told that in the Punjab they do not burn cowdung in many areas 
because they use cotton stalks ?—If the Punjab is not doing it, then they are showing 
more sense. What I find is that cowdung'is used to a large extent in brick kilns, 
impression is that they could just as well use other kinds of fuel. In the brick kilns 
they burn cowdung liecause It is cheap. Every man looks at his own occupation 
solely from an economic point of view he does not care whether agHcultUre benefits 
or tiot, 

30x37. In answer to Question 17* you give a detailed estimate of the time that a 
iabo^ar or cultivator wastes?—As spare time. 

.30138. How did you get those figures ?—By observation sxul by enquiry. I have 
been going into the villages, and 1 know at what hour they go out into the fields ami 
at what hour they return. Of course I do not say that it is accurate to a point, bat 
it Is largely correct, 

B. K. 
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Have you made enquiries about this from others I have made enquiries 
from the cultivators themselves. In fact, one of the subjects that is going to to 
dlscussedat the Co-operative Conference, which is to be held on the a^nd and 23rd of this 
month, is this question of spare-time occupations. 

3014a In answer to Question a2, you give us the rates which your banks charge 
on money lent; have your terms much reduced the rates of Interest that were formerly 
current P—Yes, In fact, the influence of the co-operative movement h^ gone to this 
extent that in every village where there is a co-operative society in the 

moneylender is not prepared to quote a higher rate of interest lest his client would 
become a member or the co-operative society. 

30141* Do you regard that as one of the most useful functions of your society 
1 think so. 

30142* Reducing the general rate of interest P—-That is not our aim, it is an 
advantage* 

30143* In answer to Question 22, you say that if these co-operative shops for 
selling cotton are to stand in competition with the existing adtyas^ there must be some 
change In the system ?—Yes. 

30144. I do not quite understand what that means. Do you mean that the adtya 
is ofle'^ing to sell at a lower rate of commission thfin youi shops charge and then makes 
a profit by falsifying the weight No , no doubt the profits of the adtya consist on 
occasions of these false weighments that he has done, but that is not the only thing* 
The second thing in the large amount of undistributed money that he gets from the 
purchaser* As I explained to Mr. Kamat, he gets a certain amount of money from the 
purchaser but he does not distribute tt among the people who have brought in cotton 
carts. He has got an extra sum with him which he distributes out in doles for encourag¬ 
ing canvassers to get him new custom. That is not really his amount; it is the 
amount of each cart owner who has brought cotton, which should really go to him. 
This undistribufed money is the gain and with that money in his hands he has 

naturally got an advantage. For instance, he can say to the cart owner.* If you go to 
the shop controlled by the co-ope»ative society you will only get Rs. 84, but 1 am 
prepared to give you Us. 85 or Rs. 86, if you come over to my shop '* and 
the money which he pays comes from the fund he has accumulated by these 
means. 

30145. In answer to the question on general e location, you say that parents often 
complain loudly that education in prim try schools unfits children for work in the 
Adds. Do you think that that is a just criticism, that it unfits them, or is the parent 
complaining th^Lt their time is occupied F—It is not a just criticism, but that is the 
criticism ; it is a fact that there is a general disinclination, on the part of these 
village boys to go to their own flelds; that is a thing which I have observed 
myself* 

30146. Then it is a just criticism from the parent’s point of view P — Yesj the 
remedy lies in givingan agricultural bias to the boy, and in teaching him the dignity 
of labour. 

30147. Is there compulsory education in any district in BerarF—In every 
district there are some villages where there is compulsion. For instance, in Amraoti 
there are 10 villages where compulsion has been introduced* 

30148. How is school attendance enforced ?—There is a fine of R*. a. There is 
an attendance committee which looks after the attendance of boys j if a boy has 
absented himself and the reasons are not satisfactory, a prosecution is launched against 
the parent and he is fined an amount not exceeding Ks. 2. 

30x49. Is that method found to be satisfactory with all classes P-—As a matter of 
fact, that method has not been put into actual practicue. Thete are not many such 
beuim the District Board is also trying to feel its way a* to bow far edscation 
saould really be made compulsory* 

JL B. K. V. BKifiko. 
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jOijdu Dr.MiOfri With Wfwd to thin question of middltwilasi youths and 
ii£«iea)tBrc« do you not ^itdt that thMe hoys who comeout^of high schools and coii^es 
would be too spH'htndcrd to like agrlcuUur® ?—Yea, lithe present ways of education 
are eontinued, they would be* 

tci5i. Vou say thatagiicultare should be taught without being tiresome What 
i really mean is that it they arc taken out into the fields, then there ib some kind of 
diversion to them. If it is merely taught in the school room it becomes tiresome. 
Nature study on a school table Is hardly nature study. Agriculture explained by books, 
diagrams and blackboards is no agriouUural instruction .it all 

Do you not think that publicity is h great factor in everything ?—It 

should be, 

30153 Here your proposal Is that the village banks should be exempted from 
the opera.ton of the Indian Companies Act. You w«nt to do auay uith the system 
of submission of statements of accounts?—I do not object to that. I am only suggest¬ 
ing that there should be no strict enforcement of particular forms which are insisted 
upon in the case of the larger banks. 

30154* What are the privileges which village bank-j would obtain it they were 
given this exemption ?—It would merely be an exemption from filling up certain forms, 
and they would be free from rigid compulsion in certain matters. 

901 «?S. Exemption from the Indian Companies Act ®-And from certain rule, 
framed the by Local Government prescribing certiin forms. 

^0156. Ytuare not in favour of the abolition of returns -1 do not object to 
the statements b(dng published. 

30157. With regard to the question of implementb, you say th it ih^y could be 
popularised if steps were taken by Government to do so by the help of the Agricul¬ 
tural Ocpirlment, Do you reiMy think there is great 9coj>e foi the u>e ol sudi nnchi- 
nery ?—l think so* Speaking for I'erur there is scope tor it. Take th< vvm owing 
machine and chaff-cutter foi instance An agriculturist m ihe interior find, that his 
time i* wasted when th^rc is no wind to '.epante the chaff fro.m the corn , the winnowing 
machine will be of great help to h m, and with the ^id of the chafT-cutter his fodder 
supplies will increase* 

30158. If these machines became popuLr, ihj question of means arises. Sup* 
posing the cost of the machinery is not within the meanc rf the cultivators, what 
measures would you suggest in order that these mechanical appliances may be taken 
up by the agriculturists ?—My suggi stion is that they should unite themselves into 
co*opera*ive societies for the puip. stof purchasing these machines, and lease them 
out I have seen a village where they have purchased an iron plough in the 
same way ; it did not cost them more than Rs. 50, and they are now leasing it out at 
certain ra^es per day. 

30159. You think there would be work enough for a set of people who own these 
tractors and chaff-cutting machines ?—Yes. 

30160. Even if they were conducted for private profit ?—Yea. 

* 30 t 6 t. Such kinds of things are used in other countries; do you think it is possi¬ 
ble for ihe small peasants here ?—Yes. 

3016a. You want to make village life more attractive by increasing amusements* * 
What do you include under amusements ?—I wouU inclule magic lantern shows, 
cinemas and gramophones. 

30163. On what do the mill hands spend their earnings?—I cannot tell you, 
because I have not got much experience of mill hands; there areveri few mills in 
Berar. 

E. B. K. V. Brahma. 
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30164. Ur, Wiihi As regards the woikinir of tbeUur of in 8«rdf. 

{t is not •» absolute limits that Is to ssyi it applies everytime the aecoenU are made 
up ; is that correct ?--lt is applied every time that a suit is institttled« 

30165. Supposing a creditor and debtor come to an agreement and write a Imh 
bond, it applies again P-^No. 

30166. It applies on the original b%sis P -On the new basis, that is the ruling of 
the Bombay High Court, which I consider a retrograde step. 

30167. The result is that the creditor is in a powerful position; he is able to get 
his bond renewed, so that in actual fact the interest would be many times in excess 
It should be enacted that in cases like this the real cash advance in the first instance 
ithiuld be considered. 

3'>i68 . Would you recommend an amendment of the law, or the extension of the 
present law to ot'ier parts of Indin ?—would ndvocate the passing of a new law 
altogether. 

30169. Mr, Kamat ; On this question of cowdung fuel and making of bricks, are 
not ashes thrown out in the neighbourhood of railway engine sheds by the railway 
engines ? That naturally, if utilised, would save a great deal of the cowdung?—Not 
much. In places where toe carting of the ashes is expensive, it would not pay them. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

TAe Commini^n then adjaiurnid iiil 10 a,nt, cn Saturdtiy^ thi %2Hd ynnMarv, jpsy. 


E. B. K. V. Brabio. 
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Note on the Relations of Forestry to Agriculture. 

1. MvthoJs of working the foiest and the preparation of working plans .— 
When a new working plan is prepared ior a Forest Dtvitiofi, the local agricultural 
population is chiefly affecled by the allocation of the coupes to be felled in 
successive years and by the consequent closures to grazing. It is a primary 
duty of the Working Plans Officer to arrange his coupes and consequent grazing 
closures in such a way that the local population shall enjoy adequate and 
reasonable grazing facilities. While almost* ul) grazing is more or less harm¬ 
ful to the forest, it is recognised that it is the duty of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment to assist agriculture by the provision of reasonable grazing facilities, 
and the prescriptions of oeiy working plan give effect to this principle. The 
successive annual coupes aie therefore arranged in such a way that in each year 
an approximately equal area of forest and an area ef^ually conveniently situated 
is made available for the grazing of each group of villages adjoining the forest. 
Strictly sylvicultural requirements are in fact frequently sacrificed or subordinated 
to the needs or customs of the local agricultural population and in order to 
ensure that the grazing prescriptions of a new working plan are reasonably liberal 
and convenient and are likely to cause iio discontent or hardship, these prescrip¬ 
tions do not receive administrative sanction until they have been carefully 
investigated and reported upon by a Settlement Officer appointed by the Revenue 
Department. This officer, in company w»ith the Working Plans Officer, tours 
throughout the area likely to be affected by the provisions of the working plan: 
he calls for the villagers who enjoy grazing or other privileges in the forest and 
to them he fully explains the proposals of the Working Plans Officer. He hears 
their point of view and any objections they may wi3i to raise to the grazing 
closures propcMed. and it is hjs duty to reconcile, as far ns possible, their demands 
with the sylvicultural requirements of the forest, as laid down by the Working 
Plans Officer. He also satisfies himself that the grazing rates, whether privilege^ 
ordinary, or commercial, proposed by the Working Plans Officer, are not 
unreasonably high when compored with the means of the ioedl agricultural 
population and the rates which they hare been accustomed to pay in me past, 

Mr. D. O. Wm. 



It is likewise the duty of the SeHleinent Officer td Ateertain ffiat the afiimef 
coupes are so situated that the liKsal demand for firewood or building material 
can be satisfied and that tHe cbupct, are in no year ui^feaimiably remote or 
difficult of approach. By the appointment of a Settlement Officer the Local 
Government thus makes adequate, provision to supply the needs of the local 
agricultural population both as rc^ardl grazing and as regards fuel and other 
forest products. 

2 . Fixation of grazinfi rates, —^Thc rules governing the fixation of araeing 
rates are printed as Appendix XIV of the Central Provinces Forest Manual. 
The principle underlying these rules is that every genuine cultivator shall be 
allowed to graze four cattle for each working plough at merely nominal rates, 
known as privilege Yates. The j^ivilege rate varies from 1 anna in Mandla to 

3 annas in parts of Nagpur Division. Thus the ^ ordinary poor cultivator, 
owning one plough of land and less than five Cattle, is only called upon to pny 

4 annas tp 12 annas for grazing for his cattle for the whole year, or approximately 
pne day^s pay. If he is slightly more prosperous and owns more than four cattle 
or if he owns a buffalo, he is charged ordinary rates foi this .excess. Ordinary 
rates are fixed at about three or four times privilege rates and an agriculturist 
is permitted to graze at these rates a number equal to the number which he Is 
permitted to graze at privilege rates. 

Any cattle in excess of those permitted to graze at privilege or ordinary 
rates must be paid for at commercial rates which are fixed at approximately 
the real commercial value of the produce removed from the forest. 

From this it will be seen that while the poor cultivator is allowed grazing 
at rates which are purely nominal, the more welbto-do tenant is called upon to 
pay for his excess cattle on a sliding scale in proportion to fits means and to 
the size of his hjerds. 

It is here necessary to point out that notwithstanding the general rise in 
prices since the War, the grazing rates have as yet hardly anywhere been enhanced 
and that where such enhoncement has taken place it has been very small and 
hardly in proportion to the increases prescribed in new Land Revenue Settle¬ 
ments. Thus, in the South-Raipur Sal Forest Working Plan, the privilege rate 
was increased only from 1 anna 6 pies to 2 annas. It may be contended 
that an increase of 25 per cent is sufficiently severe, but when it is realised that 
this increase means that the poor cultivator, owning one plough of land, will 
only have to pay 2 annas more (or half a day’s work) for the grazing of all his 
cattle for one year, then it will be agreed that the grazing enhancement has erred 
rather on the side of moderation than of excess especially when compared with 
the much heavier enhancement proposed in the Revenue Settlement which is now 
under consideration. 

The result of charging merely nominal rates for agricultural cattle is a very 
considerable monetary concession which amounted on the average to Rs. 10 , 74,500 
per annum for the last five years. 

3 . The number of cattle grazing in the Central Provinces forests, —The 
following figures show the number of cattle grazed in Government forest during 
the last three years and the revenue realised from the sale of grazing 
licenses: — 


Year, 

1 

1 

Number of cattle 1 
grazed. 

Amount of revenue 
realised. 



Rs. 

1922-23 

3 , 131 . 89 $ 

11 . 91,851 

1923-24 

3 . 388.833 

12 . 93,384 

1924-25 

3 . 526,827 

. 13 . 97.526 
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‘ Site iftereaie of 400 f »000 eattk aiui Ri« 2 kUii of feveiitie/^wfcfclf loltowed 'oil 
a €omipoii4toi decrease in tlie years immediately preeedioi^ is due to a wccm- 
sloo cd favourable raby seasons and a consequent increased prosperity of me 
africulturai population of the Central Provinces. ^ ^ 

Note. —In the five years* period 1914 to 1919 , there had been a decrew^b 
the number of cattle ^raz^ uom 3 , 956,717 in 1914-15 to 3 , 244,709 in 19 J. 8 - 19 . 
In 191920 the number d^azed was 3 , 203 , 759 . 

The reduction may be attributed to— 

( 1 ) Heavy mortality of cattle in 1917 and 1918 . • 

( 2 ) Cattle owners resorting to private forests where there are no restrictions. 

( 3 ) Dearness of grain and other necessities of life, coupled with scarcity 

of fodder in 1918 - 19 , which induced people to dispose of many of 
their surplus cattle. 

The Forest Department is being continuallv pressed mainly by short-sighted 
politicians to still further increased grazing facilities. 

The fallacy of a policy of unrestricted grazing has been clearly recognised 
by Government and the Agricultural Department as may be seen by a perusal 
of paragraph 6 of Government Resolution on the Report on Forest Administration 
for the year 1924 - 25 , which reads as follows:— 

“At the request of the Local Government, the Board of Agriculture consi¬ 
dered the rival merits of the Government policy of the limitation of the number 
of cattle to be admitted and of unrestricted grazing subject to a fee and the 
Board gave its unequivocal support to the former. The admission of unlimited 
numbers of cattle would be as detrimental to the cattle as to the forest and 
in the interest of both, the existing restrictions must be retained.** 

That the existing restrictions are far from severe may readily be understood 
from a perusal of the figures given above, which show that in the last three 
years there was an increase of nearly 400,000 or about 12 per cent in the numbers 
of cattle that grazed in Government forest. If it be acknowledged that the 
cattle owned in 1922 were already at least sufficient in numbers for the culti¬ 
vators* needs, then a policy of increased restrictions, not of their relaxation, 
is clearly indicated in the best interest of the agricultural population. 

The follow'ing figures show the areas closed and open to grazing in the 
Government forests ol the Central Provinces during the yeai 1924 - 25 . From these 
hgures il will be seen that the closures are so arranged that approximately l/ 5 th 
is always closed and 4 /. 5 th of the total area is always open to the grazing of 
buffaloes, cows and bullocks:— 

Area closed to grazing ... 3,382 sq. miles. 

Area open to all animals ... 4,326 ,, 

Area open to all animals except brow¬ 
sers (f.e., camels, sheep and goats)... 11,877 

When it is remembered that in some Provinces, e.g., Bihar and Orissa, no 
cattle are permitted to graze in any A class reserve, the extent to which the 
Central Provinces Government has gone in providing grazing facilities is obvious. 


Experiments in the supply of haled grass for stall-feeding,--^As a result of 
a Conference held in 190 ^, orders were issued to Conservators in 1910 to under¬ 
take experiments for the supply of baled grass from various forest divisions in 
their circles in order to encourage the stall-feeding of cattle by the local 
e^kulturtl population. The result of these experiments are given in Chief 
Coiiiervator*s letter No. C- 87 , dated the 14 th Januaty 1914 . He wrote as 
follows 


“Since 1910 endeavours have been made to induce agriculturists to resort 
to stall-feeding and to purchase baled grass pressed by the Forest Department, 
but pracncafiy no success has been attained and often the baled grass that has 
been stored has had to be written off in succeeding years, or disposed of at a 
lost/* 


In oorroboratton of his report, the Chief Conservator drew attention to 
pnsfviotit corrci^ndence or action in the matter. Thus, the ConserVators* Con- 
ierehcie of 1911 wrote:—**It docs not appear that there is much chance of 

Mt. D. O. Wm. 
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AlSrttuIturisti to pureltm baled graift except in years ol iliort raMafl/* 
Tie Board of Forestry» held at Dehra D^n in March 1913 , di^nitely athtoetted 
a policy of *'cheap grass and dear grazing^’ and pointed out that the villager 
it not likefy to take generally to stalMeeding until highet graizng lees fire 
iftaposed. 

The following details regarding grass baling operations in various forest divi^ 
sions during the year 1912-13 will indicate the lack of success attained by diese 
e^riments {vide Report on Forest Administration for 1912 - 13 , paragraphs 200 — 

Damoh, —195 bales, average weight 2 i maunds, of selected grass were pre¬ 
pared. To encourage sates, 59 bales vrere despatched to various important 
villages, but though che grass had been specially selected by the Deputy Director 
of /^riculture and was offered at cost price, viz,^ Re. 0 - 8 - 3 , only V bales could 
be sold. 71 tons in all were baled; of this quantity, only 4 ^ tons were sold to 
agriculturists and 62 f tons to other purchasers. The total cost of the operations 
was Rs. 595 , and the resulting revenue, Rs. 635 , making no allowance for cost 
of establishment. 

Satigor .—403 bales, average weight If maunds, were prepared and offered for 
sale at 12 annas per liale, being widely advertised by the Deputy Commissioner 
through the Revenue Staff. By the end of June, only 153 bales had been sold 
although the price was lowered to 9 annas, and subsequently to 6 annas per bale. 
250 bakes remained unsold and had to be written off. Of i 2 tons cut and baled, 
only 2 tons were aold to agriculturists and 5 tons to other purchasers. 

Hoskan^abad, —581 bales were prepared at a cost of Rs. 519 , but only 189 
bales were sold, resulting in a revenue of Rs. 271 . 

Similar losses were incurred in Nimar, Akola and elsewhere, but the 
results in North-Chanda, Nagpur-Wardha and Yeotmal were more promising, 
though the largest sales were made in the towns and not to agriculturists. In 
the Berar Circle it was reported that *Tn no district there appears any great 
keenness on the part of agriculturists to obtain baled grass for stall-feeding**. 

Until such time as the agriculturist can be educated to see the advantages 
of stall-feeding over grazing it is not possible for the Forest Department to do 
more than it has done. 

4 . The sole of fodder and thatching grass /lom closed coupes.'--l^y the sale 
of grass in closed coupes and in grass hirs, the Forest Department does all in 
its power to encourage stall-feeding and thus to diminish the damage done to 
the forest by the grazing of excessive herds of cattle. Unfortunately, except in 
a few districts of the Province, c.^-. Nimar, stall-feeding is little practised w'ith 
the result that in most Divisions the sale of fodder grass is very small. On the 
other hand, there is a heavy demand for thatching grass which is mostly cut and 
removed after it has become un6l for fodder. To try and stimulate the demand 
for fodder grass the Forest Department charges lower rates for grass cut up 

to the end of December, but this concession has little Or no effect on sales of 

fodder grass. 

Recently Government had under consideration the agency for the sale of 
grass in closed coupes. It was feared that the sale of grass hirs to contractors 
might prove a hardship to purchasers who would have to pay contractort 
for cutting the grass and in addition would pay the contractor*# 
profit. Investigations, however, proved that in many areas the purchasers prefer 
to buy grass ready cut by contractors even in Divisions where equally conve¬ 
niently situated coupes are set apart for the sale of grass at lower rates on the 
license system. In some Divisions, on the other hand, purchasers prefer to cut 
the grass themselves. 

As a result of these investigations, the Local Government decided that no 

hard and fast rules could he laid down for the Province as a y^olc, for the 

agency to be adopted for the disposal of grass in hirs or closed coupes so as to 
ensure the supply of cheap grass to cultivators. Accordingly, it has been 
^cided to permit the use of both, the license and the auction i|Kttei|iS4 The 
Divisional Forest Officer discusses with the Deputy Commissioner - ffie arcer^e'' 
ments proposed before grass in closed coupes is auedoned, the gehOtal wbihet of 
the !ocm population being duly considered. 

Mr. D. O, Witt. 



ft* M0^d$Jor Ab supidy a/ iuel and other produce to cidUvi^i- 
and i^mdenxar.-^ettetn iMretisribed vUlAgei, uitially such $» fonn tnelara witwn 
Government forest or are situated in districts where the demand on the mtatt 
is almost wholly confined to the demands of the village, are permitted to 
commute for Nhtar and Paidawar; by commutation is meant the payment of 
a fixed sum every year by each household in the village for the privilege of 
removing from the forest, at any time during the year and as often as is necessary, 
certain stated description of produce for bona fide home consumption and not 
for barter or sale or wasteful use. The commutation system is only suitable 
where there is little commercial demand for forest produce; elsewhere, such a 
system is liable to abuse. 

Nistar is usually taken to include dry fuel, bamboos, grass, thorns, leaves 
and fibres, while Patdawar means nil edible roots, fruits, flowers and gums* 

The more useful method of sale of these products to cultivators is by die 
license system, t.c., a license is purchased from a license vendor which entitles 
the purchaser to remove the specified produce from the forest. Special low 
rates are fixed for each district for such produce as is taken by bona fide 
agriculturist. Dry firewood is generally taken from any area most suitable to 
the purchaser, while timber and larger quantities of fuel are purchased at some* 
what higher rates in the annual coupes under working. These annual coupes 
are distributed according to ihe prescriptions of a working plan in such a way 
as to supply, as conveniently as possible, the local demand in every agricultural 
area adjoining the forest. These coupes are usually auctioned to contractors 
who fell the produce and sell to purchasers, but the system of departmental 
working of coupes is now becoming more widely adopted. Such a system 
ensures the proper j^ylvicviltural working of coupes, h gives a larger revenue to 
the Forest Department by eliminating the middle»man*B piofits and by decreasing 
the pMsibility of illicit fellings, and it provides a salutary check on the rates 
at which produce is sold to cultivators. 

In the Chhattisgarh plain, attempts have been made by the Forest Department 
to encourage the use of firewood as fuel as opposed to cowdung by the establish¬ 
ment of fuel depfits at suitable agricultural centres. The experiment has unfor¬ 
tunately not proved a success and it has been found necessary to shut down two 
out of four depGts after incurring a heavy loss. The resolution of Government 
on the Forest Administration Report for 1918-19 may be quoted in this connec¬ 
tion’—- 

*'It must be admitted that the results so far have not been encouraging, and 
they afford a curious comment on the allegation sometimes made that the 
burning of cowdung at fuel it entirely necessitated by the lack of firewood, 
if the people of the Raipur district continue to burn cowdung, with 160,000 
cubic feet of firewood stacked almost at theii doors and offered to them at very 
cheap rates, immemorial custom and a preference for coivdung fuel must be 
assigned as the reasons for the continuance of the practice^ rather than the 
scarcity of wood fuel,*' 

The value of free grant of major produce in 1924-25 amounted to Ri. S2,8S4 
and of minor produce to Rs. 1 , 63 , 915 . In case of famine or scarcity, special 
free grants of grass, edible products, bamboos, etc., are made and payment of 
the usual grazing fees either postponed or entirely remitted. 


6. Extraction of minor forest produce, lac, eto.—-It is the policy of the 
Forest Department to carry out the propagation and cultivation of lac within 
Uowomeiit forest os a purely departmental ^ration, employing lalxw chiefly 
of villages, to carry out the work. The Forest Departmcirt it alwaye 

ready to purchase brood lac from cultivators at suitable rates and to encoaraga 
morn in way to propagate lac, but it is no longer the policy of the FoiSt 
uapartment to mm out lac trees to contractors or to permit outside coltivatofa 

*BMSwactoV" P*** 

— - **’*^fi when agricultural work is mer, or ion at a ttandiUfl. 

find witable emptoymem io tha forest in t^lectiiu hma. mnkwm 
OT tovas. similarly, In famine years, the various fruit, flowers of tho 
^X’ lo^pl^da^ and acker, afford valuable moaot of siwMiuiiWf 
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The construction of roads and wells, eU »—-The progressive potlity 
by the Forest Department in the construction of forest roods is eiidicsefitly 
iUiwtrated by the foHowiitg figures :— 

Expenditure on the construction of new forest roads. 


Year. 

Mileage. 

Cost. 

Itoan Fund Roads, 



■ 

Rn. 


191W6 

244 

17,499 


191647 

175 

49,033 

Mileage 

191748 

212 

48,410 

Mileage. rupees. 

191849 

170 

63,869 


1919-20 

163 

65.948 

1 

11^0-21 

236 

73,429 

1 

1921-22 

445 

19,538 


1922-23 

142 

46,825 

38 17,658 

1923-24 

166 

50,777 

1 126 37,078 

1924-25 

193 

38,811 

! 41 26,608 

j 


The construction of forest roads, while enhancing forest revenues, at the 
same time affords continually increasing facilities to me agricultural population 
for the removal of produce from the forest. Many of the roads, too, are not 
merely useful for the exploitation of forest produce, but by improving the 
general system of communications in a district they prove of inestimable benefit 
to the local population for the carting of their agricultural produce. Many 
agricultural areas which were previously remote and of low rentable value have 
become far more accessible and prosperous entirely through the activities of the 
Forest Department in tlie construction of new roads and it has frequently been 
suggested that the policy of debiting entirely to forest funds the expenditure 
on many forest roads which are equally useful to the general public for the 
exploitation of a^icultural produce is a policy which might equitably be revised* 
The Divisional Forest Officer is very often more intimately acquainted than 
any one else with the needs of the agricultural population adjoining his tract 
of forest in the matter of road construction and it has been vei^ wisely advocated 
that the Deputy Commissioner should consult the forest officer regarding the 
general policy of road development to be adopted in such tracts. 

It may be added that local labour obtains abundant employment in the 
construction of forest roads, more especially in famine years wnen a special 
Famine Road Programme is brought into operation. 

The repair and construction of wells, tanks and anicuts along forest roads 
or in grazing areas are works of public utility and add to the comfort of grazing 
cattle and of travellers. There are many roads by which' it would be impossible 
to travel in the hot season, but for the provision of wells the Forest Department, 
the expenditure incurred under this head in 1924-25 was Ks. 25,854, a considerable 
increase over previous years. 

8. Forest areas available for cultivation ,—^When the forests were first 
reserved, many areas, particularly on the outskirts of the forest, were' included, 
which were subsequently found to be more suitable for culdvadon. Many 
such areas have since been excised from Government forest and formed into 
ryotwari vinaget; but this process has now probably reached completion and few, 
if any, areas remain for excision. Cuhurable areas within Govermnent forest 
are now usually formed into forest villages with the object of increasing the 
supply of labour available for forest operations. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 19.-~FoitE8T8.— (a) The forests of the Central Provinces and Berar 
are beinf worked primarily for the benefit of the agricultural popiladon* The 
manner in which this it done it clearly explained in paragraph 1 of my note 
on “The Relatbns of Forestry to Agriculture** (page 271 al^ve). 

llie needs of agriculture are put first, and when necessary forest Jang is 
given up for agriculture, - 

Mi. at fi. Win, 
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^ The iollowing figures diow the extent to which during the U>t twenty years 
the forest aree hat been reduced for purposes of cultivation:-** 



I 

Total forest area. 

1 

1 

Loss in forejit area. 


Sq. miles. 

Sq. miles. 

1906-07 

22,002 

... 

1916.17 

19.672 

2,330 

1925.26 

19,503 

169 

Total 

... 

2.499 


Every effort is made to give the agiiculturist all the g.'tizing he requires. It 
must be admitted that this is the most difficult problem in the Centra! Provinces as 
regards forest conservancy. The tendency is to demand more and more grazing at 
the expense of the forests, while the Forest Department has to see that the 
facilities afforded arc compatible with the proper preservation of the forest. It is 
dithcult to piove to those interested that a certain area is being overgrazed. It is 
more apparent to the eye of the trained forester than it is to the outsider. The 
opinion 1 hold is that consistent with the proper preservation of the forests, the 
agriculturist is being given the maximum grazing facilities ihat can be made avail¬ 
able. The following figures give some idea of the total facilities for grazing, but it 
should be pointed out that generalisations from the totals are not alto^Jether 
justified, because there aie certain areas whith owing to remoteness from cultivated 
areas are hardly gra5:cd at all, whereas on other areas the g^^ing demand is 
excessive. There is cn economic limit beyond which cattle canriot go for grazing. 



v^rerts open in j;razin,^» 

Sq. miles. 

191647 

... 

16,155 

1925-26 

# 

16,347 


Number of cattle f^razed. 


191647 


3.581,780 

1925-26 


3,526.621 

With these figures may 
and Madras Presidencies. 

be compared the grazing facilities afforded 


Forest aren- 

No. of caulc 


Sq. miles. 

grazed. 

Bombay 

... 14,970 

2,438,889 

Madras 

... 19.128 

2,235,069 


The remedy for excessive grazing is of course stall-feeding. The cutting 
of grass and supply of fodder in place of gtazing is the only possible and 
correct remedy. 


Reference may be made to paragraph 3 of my note which gives full details 
of the attempts made by Government to provide cheap fodder and the small 
response made by the agriculturist. What I should like to see is a policy of 
dear grazing and cheap fodder. The present system of cheap grtfzing is not in 
the true interests of the agriculturist because he thereby keeps old and useless 
cattle which eat up the grass w^hich should be reserved for the good cattle. It 

«R. D. O. Witt, 



itiould further he notea that the average annual value of immi concwloM 
in the Central Provinces for the last five years has amounted to Rs* 10,74,SW. 
Paragraph 2 of my note deals with the actual rates charged for grazing. 

{b) There is in my opinion no scarcity of firewood or fodder except in 
Berar. Paragraph 5 ray of note fully explains the facilities for the supply of 
firewood. Special note should be made of the attempts to get the inhabitants 
of the Chhattisgarh plains to use fuel instead of cowdung for cooking, etc., 
,and the comment of the Local Administration in the Annual Report for 191849. 
These facts speak for themselves. 

In Berar the best method of increasing the supply of fuel would be to increase 
the areas of babul bans worked by the Forest Department under an agri- 
sylvicultural system. The demand for cultivation, however, is so great that 
the tendency is rather to reduce these areas and put them under permanent 
cultivation. 

As regards fodder, enormous areas go to waste each year in the forests in 
those areas closed to grazing for sylvicultural reasons, usually after felling. Grass 
is available at cheap rates Irom these areas, but with certain notable exceptions 
it is not much sought aftei. Reference may be made to paragraph 3 of my note 
on ‘‘Experiments in the supply of baled glass for stall-feeding** in this respect. 

A very notable exception is the district of Nimar where fodder grass is 
extensively cut and removed from Government forest for stall-feeding. 

Incidentally the Nimar cattle are amongst the best in the Province. 

(c) So far" it cannot be said that forests in the Central Provinces have 
deteriorated to such an extent as to lead to soil eiosion of a serious nature. 
Drought has had more to do with forest deterioration than anything else. 

Overgrazing in some areas has resulted in deterioration of forest, hut so 
long as Government realise the necessity of control of grazing and that there 
is a limit beyoW which we cannot safely go without cnclangering the existence 
of the forest, I do not anticipate any serious damage. 

I do not consider that floods that have occurred in the Central Provinces 
have been due to deterioration of forests. 'J'hey have been due to unprecedented 
falls of rain against w^hich no precautions were possible. 

{d) The proportion of forest aieri to culltirahle area in the Central Provinces is 
ample and afforestation is not called for. 

As indicated under (t), soil eiosion is not a calamity in the Ccntial Provinces. 

A rule exists and has existed lor ytars ?or! bidding the felling of trees 
within 20 yards of cither bank of n stream which ordinarily retains water until 
January in all malguzari areas. 'Phis rule aids in preventing destruction by 
erosion of agricultural land. 

(c) Only as regards bahjil bans in Berar. 

(f) The Central Provinces forests as a whole c mnot be said to be suffering 
from excessive grazing. There arc. however, ceM lin tracts, e.g., in Nagpur, 
Wardha and Yeotiri/il, where picssuic of grazing is very severe. In such 
cases grazing setlle'ments limiting the number of cattle that may be admitted 
have been made. In the Northern I'orcst Divisions of the Provinces no such 
settlements have been made. They me now needed and are being taken in hand 
with the preparation of new' working plans. 

The problem in the Central Proxiiiccs is to effect a more equable distribution 
of the grazing pressure over the available pasture grounds. 

Soil erosion is undoubtedly facilitated by excessive grazing, but so long as 
the grazing is controlled and kept within limits, permanent deterioration of 
the forests can be avoided. The remedies for excessive grazing in the Central 
Provinces are—• 

(1) Grazing bettlcnients limiting the total amount of grazing and aiming 

at better distribution. 

(2) Higher grazing rates xvhich would cause the agriculturist to keep less 

useless cattle and incidentally benefit the better cattle. 

(3) Low rates for fodder grass (already in force) which combined with 

h*^h grazing rates would induce the people to go in for stall-feeding. 

JMb. D. O. Wm. 
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Oral Evidence^ 

30 t 70 . The Chairman t Mr. Witt, you are Chief Conseivatof of PoresU in the 
Central Provinces?—Yea, 

30171 We have the note < of the evidence which you wish to give. Would you 
like to make any general statement at this stage ? —No. 

30173 . You have given 115 a very complete note ot the fashion in which you 
attempt to reconcile the sometimes conflicting interests of forestry and ag icultttte 
and I have only one or two questV.ms to ask you. Tave yon any shifting cultivation 
in the Province?—Very little; it is so small that it is quite negligible. We used to 
have it but it has gradually been Mopped. 

30173 . If the ix>licy oJ cuttinif and pre^.eiving fodder on a large scale in the 
forest areas is to be undertaken, would you suggest that the Forest Department should 
do it or the Agricultural Depai tment I thi(.k the ForeU Department couli do it. 
We carried out very big fodder operntions during the War. 

30174 . Con! I you carry that nm with the p-^esent staff ?—No, we should probably 
have to take on certain additional Ma'f if it is to be a legiilar thing. VV^e have got 
very good centre^for it and it was twen under coiuicleratton whether we s]iould not 
have permanent steam baling p!e^se> in the Nimar dutrict south of Khandwa, which 
is the b?it centre for it That project was fina'-y abandoned because we found that, 
except in really serious famine yean, there was no sufTiclent demand. We have tried 
at different times to adopt this baling and supply of fodder but it has never given us 
any results worth having at all. 

30175 . Has it Ix'fMi regarde 1 as a f >rni of m mraure agiinst a fodder famine ?— 
Yer, I should say it has, 1 know it has been suggested that fnnd^ shotthl be put at our 
dispo.sal for these purposes. That has not been done but, as occasionaro^e, we have 
been asked to cairy out certain wntk*". last year wc were suddenly asked to supply 
Ber a’" and tlic orders went Lack wards and forwards. It was first wanted, then it was 
not wanti'd, and again It wns war.ted, nml finally wc prepared this grass and in the end 
Berar did not take it Pivl we had to sell it locally. 

30176 . At a lo 3 ^ ?—It just about covcied the expenses. 

30177 . As a rca^Miahle scheme do you not think that two years’ hay should be kept 
in storage and that all the iiay should he sold »n the third year for what it would 
fetch ? • The trouble would be t<i store the fouc.er. We should require ver^ excellent 
and expensive sheds in which to preserve it and we should have to see that it was 
stacked carefully. All that w\niM make it vi'.ry costly. 

30178 You think that y lu could not undertake to keep it more than one 
year ?—No, 

30179 By what p^rio i in the yc.i'does it b *001110 cvuloat that there ingoing 
to be a fodder famine? —You can usually ti ll by abaut October or November, but not 
before. Then of course that is jus>t about the latc.t time for them to start cutting 
their grusi. 

30180 * The very latent Yes, 

30181 . So that you cannot watt until you have a warning before you make your 
hay ?—No. 

30182 . Meantime, is there no fodder reserve at all in your hands ?—Cut and baled ? 

30183 . Yes ?—Not cut and baled. We do not keep any in stock. 

30184 . It is your vie ar, I understand from your note, that, consistent with the 
reasonable requirements of sylviculture, you are giving the cultivators all that you can 
in the direction of facilities for grazing and grass cutting ?—Yes. 

30185 . How about fuel ?—I prepared a Small note on that, erpecially on the 
supply of fuel where people largely use cowdung. We tried it a year or two ago in 
Raipur; we took 27^00 maunds of fuel out 20 miles from the forest and dumped it 
right in the middle of the plain* 

30186 , And in the middleof the villages?—Yes; that was in 1920 . By the 
ead of 1924 had only sold 18,000 maunds which realised an average rate of 
4 jtnnas a maund* There was a tremendous lot of wantage and in the en i we loat 
Ri. 4,040 on the transaction, * 
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30187 . Do you consider the price at which you supplied thii fuel to be reason- 
is reasonable that should pay a little higher price for fuel which we bad 
carted such a ion^ distance. Some of them prefer to fetch it from the jungle them¬ 
selves. 

30188 . it true that you, in attempting an experiment of that sort, are in 
conflict with hribit as much as you are in conflict with the tconomics of the situation?— 
Yc:, I quite a^rje. I pat it down m jre to the dilncu t/ of ove;c>ining the habit of 
using cowdung than to anything else. 

30189. So that both propaganda and patience .are necessary? — Ves. 

30 ^ 90 . Was the experiment repeated ?—We closed this dep 6 t down allogcthcf 
tecause there was a certain loss, 

30191 . Was there any propaganda either by your ^ own drpartment or by the 
Department of Agriculture ? —Not that I know of, except that we advertised it. The 
people round about knew that wc were doing it; there wai no special propaganda 
work. 

30192 . Probably a litt’c more |•crsistcnct‘ and propaganda would be required to 
make it {.’■snc cess ?—Yes, I tin nk Wij snoiiM be prepared to lose money on it for 
several years to come. 

,0193 ( understand from your note that you do your best to provide fuel for 

those cultivators w h<i are prepared to carry it themstlvcA?—Yes, we have not only 
,1 system of d.aily 1 icei m s, but here theie arc big centres and fore;>ts, we have 
a moiitidy ticket and the men can go in every day and pick up dry fuel. 

30 ( 94 . What dees it cost them ?—Very little, I think. lam afraid 1 hive not 
got the figures with me, but I do not think that it is much more than a rupee per 
month ; that means heid oad.'.only 

30105 . Have you different lic< rces for larger loads ?-Yes, different rates for 
hcai-loads, cattlcdoads, and cart loads. The average price of a head load is about 
6 pies. 

30196. I>o you think it w^nild i)f; to the advantag'* of the cultivator to lower the 
ra’es for grazing?—I suppose it would be a gteat advintage to him if he could get his 
grazing for nothing, 

30197 It would be attractive to the cultivator, but do you not think it might 
encourage him to keep a greater number of mefificient cattle ?—I am sure it would. 

And to that extent probably a reasonable charge is, in the long run, in 
the interests of the cultivator ?—Vos , as a matter of f ct we feel Our grazing rates are 
unreasonai ly low. 

’> 0199 . What are the rules about goats grazing in the forests?—We do not allow 
any goats or sheep in any A ” cUss reserve. Our forests are divided into A ” class 
and ‘Mi” cU-iss reserves. “A” c 1 a'-s forests are forests which we imagine will always 
be retained as forcbts. f he forestchi»>ifled as ‘ B” class are those which are set 
aside for eventual cuLivation. When there is a demand then lands arc taken up for 
rvotwari cultivation. In “ B ” class forests we allow goats and sheep, but not in 
* A class forests. 

30300 . Have you any pancinyat-controllcd forests in this Province P - No. 

30201 . Are you familiar with the experiments Which have been made In certain 
other Provinces ?—No, I have not come in contact with Ihem. 

30202 . Does work in the forest provide the forest tribes engaged principaFy upon 
Cultivation with a certain anuunt of spare-time occupation ?—Yes; we get a very 
large prop rtion of our labour from our so-Ciilled forest villages. We have 
villages in our forest reserves where we allow these people to settle and that li our 
mainstay for labour. 

30203 - You give these people a certain amount of land for cultivation Yes, we 
allow them certain concessions such as free grazing and we supply them with fuel and 
small timber* 

30304. Do you give the land to them in ryotwari rights ?—No ; a forest villager 
is a tenant-at*will with us. If he does not abide by the rules framed for him we can 
turn him out af once. 
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102O5. So that he is re&lly there ss a forester encouraged to build hit hou^e 
and he is given certain priviieges in the way of cultivating a email piece of Isnd, but 
he is realty kept there lor supplying labour to the Forest Department ?—Yes; we 
do not like them to have too much land. The average amount of land we gfve 
each tr>an is to to ao acres. Wc call it a plough or two ploughs of land, 

'i02o6. Have you calculated at all how much time thcv can give you if they cultivate 
JO ftcres and do it propi,rly ?—No; »e have nOt matle»ny calculaiion in that w^y; but 
we find that in mart villages wc get all the labour lequire. 

30207. It Io()k< as thoMgh a man cultivating 10 aerti. has a considerab'e amount of 
spare time on his handsP—Yes. 

30208* Is land reasonably well cultivated in the forest villages ?—Some of it is 
vtry poorly cultivated. 

30209. Is it all dry cultivation ? - Yea. 

f02iO Do you not encourag- th? bundin:^ of a stream or anything like that ?‘-l 
do r»ot think we have got anything of ihat sort. '11 a few placci where there is rice 
cultivation they may have a s.j a ) vilUge Unik which ihoy maice use of but there is 
practically no irrigation cultivation at ad. 

noai!* Are you sati-fied that ih-re I> su'Ticicntly complete tmeh between your 
depart*! entanci the; Agricultural Department? -Yes, I sliouM -ay so, distinctly. 

30JI2. How often do you neet the Director of Agriculture ?—There is no special 
time for it, but henever any special problems come up we communicate with each 
other For instance, we di'^cuSH tattle farms and things hke that. 

30^13. h it your v’ew th it something more should be done to instruct the junior 
members of your service in the ag.'icult iral a-pccts of forestry V Does it occur to you, 
for instance, that a short period of attachment to the Agricultural Department in suitable 
districts might be very ht* pful ?—No, I have not thought of it. 1 think every forest 
oflioer's training takes in very much llu* point of view that the fiist thing he has to see 
is the connection of H e forest with the local people ; tha* is one ot the tirst things they 
arc taught; that we have not merely to make a commercial succ* <15 of it, hut we have 
got to supply th j re(]u>rement'« of the people first and at the same time of course 
preserve the forests. \Vh.*n forest officials are tra ned, ih*s question is always taken up 
very considctably. 

30214 Possibly that particular aspect ot the matter is atralition in this 
Province ?—I think so, 1 he require-nents of the people is the first consideration, 

30315. Do you often hear compl.iints from the cu.tivators ?—The only complaint 
we hear is that there is never enough grazing, that is all. 

30216* Are you controlling the lac industiy in thi» Province ? We have a lac 
industry in this Province, particularly in two Divjiions. 

30217, You have given us a note on tbe point. What exactly are the conditions 
under which this incustry is carried on ? Is it a village industry proper ?—No, it is 
mote from the forests 

30218. But it is carried or, by the villagers independently, is it not ?*—To a certain 
extent, but nothing like the extent to which it is done in Bihar and Orissa. I have 
been there and I found the lac industry in villages was really a very big thing. Here 
it has been taken up a bit more during the high prices (yf lac by villagers and there 
ftre great possibilities in it, espt cially in the so-called pjlas l.ic which is in large 
quantities in village areas. I think they could do a great deal more in that respect 
than they do at present. 

30219. You say that the policy of the Foiest Department is 10 carry out the 
propagation and cultivation of lac within Government forests as a purely deparlmeotal 
operatioi:, employing labour chiefly of forest villages to carry out the work, You do 
not think that it can be done by private enterprise V—Yes it used to be done. We used 
to give contracts for the propagation of lac, but it was very unsatisfactory. It was done 
most unscientifically. Since we have leirned something more about it, we have taken 
it op department ally, and we carry it out ourselves with better resultg. 

30220 , So that the whole industry is now carried on departmentayy P—Yes, but 
Only in the Government forests. 
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5^)221, Then who is in chArge of the kc industry if» forests other than Govern- 
n-ent forests'-'—That IS entirely in the hands of the nvalguaars or the headn^en of the 
villages* 

30322. 1 Saw the lac factory at kew.i. 1 was told that the Rewa lic was sold 
at a premium. Is theie ar y reason i^hy the lac of the Central Provinces should not 
fetch as good a price as the Rewa 'ac h—No, none that I know. 

30223. Does it —\Vc that our prices entirely depend on, Calculta prices; 

we can fairly well g.uige at what riSle we can sell our lac according to the Calcutta 
prices at the time, 

30224, But Rewa lac apparently gets the market price plus a premium ?*-«We 
have no factories ; all ours is sold by auction to contractors who export it mostly to 
Calcutta. 

30225. Then It is a fact that villagers carrying on l.' c industries in the forests 
©♦“her than in the G-vernmert forests arc not being watched or encouiaged by any 
depat trr ent? —No. 

30226, Is there any seiicalture in iLc Province?—Nothino worth sneaking of. 
There used to be a little in Chnnd.i, in oup forests there small areas used to be taken 
up, but the revenue from it is .ibsolutelv negligible, 

30227. Is it capable cf development, do you think ? —I suppose it is to a Ciftain 
extent, but I really do i.ot knovv very much about it. 

30228. Do you know which dep.iitment is responsible for sericulture in this 
Province P—No. I knew ue len.sc nut small areas in pla'^es like Chanda, but I should 
think the Departineit of Industries is respons b!c. 

30229. Docs tiie local worm feel on mulberries ?—No, we haVe not got that kind. 
It is a different kind ; it Iced's on 11 e tree teiminalia tomentosa. In the ** B clasi 
forests we lease v/ut areas of frem 5 to 10 acres. They are allowed in those areas to 
lop the branches, nnd 50 on. VVe would not a’low it in " A ” class forests, 

30230. Would it do an V h.nrm in tlic " A ” class forests ? —It would be very 
difRcult 10 control this lopping ard !ia(king of^ the trees. It does not matter in 
class which \t ultimate’y going under cu’tivaticn. They would lup the branches, 
take the leaves, etc, 

30231. Sir ffenry Inwrence: Do \6U get tmuinnlin tewentrsa growing together 
in large areasIt is mixed, but you do get areas where there is a suflicient quantity 
of this kind of tree (o cn.ible them 10 deal with i'. 

30J32. On page 274 of these notes you mention that you closed down the experi¬ 
ment of belling fuel owing to the loss. I think I understood you to say that the loss 
was Rs, 4,oco over four years ?---Ycb. 

30233. Is that the total loss that you suffered from this experiment -Yes, 
Rs. 4,400. The total expenditure was Rs. 8,400; the total Revenue was Rs. 3i99<); the 
loss to Government was Rs. 4,410, and all the fuel had gone of course. 

30234. You speak in your note of xncuiring a heavy los?. Would that loss be 
Rs» 1,000 a year over a period of four years, or something more?—That would be 
Rs, f,ooo«year, 

30235 . It is not a very big sum to spend in introducing a new custom amongst 
an illiterate population ? —No, I agree it is not very much. 

30336, It might be worth while to continue the experiment for a longer period at 
a somewhat heavier public expenditure, might it not ?—Yes, I think there is a good 
deal to be said for that. Unfortunately the Forest Department is expected to produce 
a higher revenue and in the anxiety to produce a higher revenue we rather try to cut 
our losses. 

30237 . Actually you make a revenue for the State of 20 lakhs of rupees or ntfre 
net every year, do you not?—Yes, something like that has been the average for the 
last few years. 

30238 . I find also 30 or 35 lakhs of rupees revenue p$ that the nornaal figure 
No, 20 iakbs^as been the highest surplus, As far back as xpt 5*16 It was 15 lakha } 
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in tht fttceef^ding years it was i6« i6, 14; 21 lakhs in tl»eti x6» 14, i6|, 90 » 

ae and now in 1925*26 we ar« not sa well off because it is a poor agrictiHural year and 
that immediately affects our revenae. Our bigg^e^^t supplies are our local supplies, and 
as soon ts you get bad cotton or other crops th^ revenue suffers. 

502^9. 'Then from your piint of view it would be quite reasonable (0 allow 
you lo have a larger expenditure and not press you to produce a larger 
surplus certainly think so. The Central Province*? now comes fourth in the list 
of net revenue in the wliole of Ind'n. Only Bmm’, the United PcovincCsS and Bombay 

S reduce higher revenues. When we produce 20 lakhs surplus, a huge Province like 
ladras produces only five lakhs surplus. 

50240. Then you think you should he alhwed 1 freer hand to spend m>ney 
on useful projects ?—.Yes, 1 am preoarci to sny tha*^. 

50241, You have three grazing rates ; the privileaie rate from 1 to 2 annas 
the ordinary rate three or four times that, and then the commercial rate. What 
is your commercial rate ?—^The commercial rate is almost entirely made use of for 
buffaloes which arc kept by certain classes of people in consMerable numbers for the 
supply of 

^0342, What is the amount of it r-A good buffalo, I should think, can return 
to the owner in a year'at least Rs, 100 net. 

50243* I ask what is the amount of the rate you charge for such grazing ?—From 
Re. 1 to Rs, 2 a year. 

30244. A good many year's ago the Forestry B‘)ard declled that the policy as 
to forests should be cheap fodder and dear grazing —Yes. 

30245. Do you think you have arrived at that in the Central Provinces P—No, 
I do not think so. 

^0246. Do you think it is tie best policy in th" interests of the country ?— 
think it is, I am sure It will lead to less f thf*se use'es? ca*tle being kept 

30247 How do you h'Jpft to arrive at this ideal poFcv ?--*We shoulJ have to put up 
the grazing rates in the first in^^tince. We hive quttf* a big supply of fodder; 
a large amount of gra^-s goes to waste evfiy ye'n. W> have Urge supplies of 
fodder owing to areas that were closed to grazin-^ after working over, being availab'e 
for cutting and removal of gta.*??: those areas r're either sold to contractors or 
opened to cutting by the people, The (juestion came up a little while ago ; there, 
were complaints that the contractets tv ho ^oucht t^ese gra-s btr^ by auction sold 
grass at rates which were loo high. What we fcun -1 v\as that in many cases 
people preferred to come to th^* area, fird gr s? there cut nrd steeled, p.ay a little 
more and take it aw.iv. In other placesihrv prefei’ed to go themselves, cut the 
grass and take it away. We usually sell these gr.'i'^s b'r^ about August when it 
more or less known wh;,t the state of the is rc>ing to be. The Fore^t 

Divisional Officer is supposed to c< nsult tV.e Deputy Ccnuni^sioner as to which areas 
Should be opened for cutting by license, that is to v^y. thft the cultivator should 
go in himself and take it, which areas we coill ren^onahly put up to auction 
for a contractor to buy and do the cutting and selling himself. The cultivators 
are given every opportunity to cecjde whctl.er thfv uould like to cut it themselves 
or whether they would like to have it done by contraftors. Our ger^eral experience 
is that they prefer the contractor, because he gets in h’s labour, cuts and stacks 
the stuff, and they find the stacks waiting for therti. In areas where they c«n cut 
Jor themselves, they alwMVs come so ’a*e that it is no good; their agricultural work 
will not let them come sooner, and that is the case in the whole of the Province 
except in one district, In Khandwa, in the Nin ar district, where I was 20 years 
ago, all the cultivators used to come in in October and November and cut their grass 
(we allowed them to do that), and they stacked it there until they were ready to take 
it out when they had more time, in December or January or later, and there they 
have got some of the finest cattle in the Province 

30t4ff* Do you think there will be much opposition to any progress in this 
direetton 6f cheap fodder and dear grazing ?-* I am afraid there will be. ^ 

30249 . h any propaganda being attempted lo teach the people that this is the 
right policy Not more than by offering them the areas, so that they can come in 
and cut the grass j we have not advertised the fact very largely* 
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302 <o. Art changes In your graiiftg rates subjected to tbe vote of the LegU)ati<re 
Council? Does it come before them in any form at all?'«*‘No, I think not j 
Forest Department have been urging Government to raise the rates for graringi but the 
Council refused to take it op, It is one of the most difficult things to do , It would 
lead to agitation at once. The members continue to bring forward <]|aestiqns as to 
why there is not more grazing. 

30 ’Jfji. The Council do not appreciate the problem of how far that is possible ?<*-- 
Not at all. 


30252. And something ought to be done to instruct them ?—Yes. 

30253. Sir Gang a Ram \ What kind of trees have you in your forests?—The 
two main trees in the Central Provinces are the teak tree which supplies all the 
timber for constructional purposes and the sal tree which supplies all the sleepers to 
the railways. 

-30254. Have you any work* here to supply sleepers?—In the last two years, 
we have started large departmenfal operations for sal sleeper supply to the railway ; 
we have now built a tra-ruvny in Raipur 60 mile? long, whi*,h taps these .9^/forests 
and we shall row be able to bring out k'-ger quantities at cheapier rates to Raipur. 

30255 When you say tramway, you mean a light railway ?—Ye?. 

30356. How is it worked ; by horses ?—It is a steam tramway. 

30357. What gauge ?—It is 2 ft, gauge. 

30359. When you say that you are making Rs. 20 lakhs 1 year, that from 
old forests or from such fotc.sts as you have grown in your time ^~It is entirely 
self-grown forests. 

30259. How much revenue do you get from tho^^e which are grown through the 
exertions of the Foiest Department?-We do not depend on plantation forests ; they 
are of what we call natural generatirn. We depend on the seed which falls to the 
ground ; we do carry cut certain operations which ,''.ss'st the seedl ng in getting a hold 
of the ground and coming up, and not being crowded out by more inferior trees. 
We have a few plantations in the Province, but it is nothing very much, 

30260, If you allo>^ed cultivators to cut and takeawsy the grass in your^A* 
ckss forests, would it matter ^ery much?-We should be only too pleased if they 
were to do so , the grass inteif^res very much with the seedlings 

30261. Have you given them the cpporfuiiity?—We always make thatoflFer. 

30262. They will not take it In a few places tli^y t.ike it, but there are very 
large areas untouched every year ; in many of th se places we burn tlie grass to get rid 
of it. 

30263. If you balel the grass departmentally and kept it, do you not think that 
you could sell It?—We have tried it in sevgra! cases, but we fin i that there i» no 
demand for it. 

30264. Are your forests situated In places where railv/riy facilities exist? —In the 
Nimar district, there is a place called Mi»ndwa; that is the place where we had the 
largest operations during the War for fodder. We had the grass cut and baled and 
put on the railway there, ready to send it to Crrar but at the last minute they said 
they did not want it; they said that the Nimnr grass was no good, and we finally sold 
it locally. 

30265. What did you tie these bales with ?— With wires; that was hand-baled 
grass. 

30266. How many bales could be put into a railway wagon Of coursej w»th 
hand-baled grass you cannot get a l^rge quantity in 3 wagon. 

30367. 0 What wrs the cost per bale?—There are some figures on page 274 of my 
note, for Damoh and Sau^^or. The bales were 3 i maunds for Ikmoh and i4 maunds 
for Siwgor, and we <&fFered them ax 12 annas; we reduced the rate to 9 anna a and 
subseqaeatly to 6 annas. 
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,Wh?yt f| the <so$t af baH»g onlyI--I dothink I httregot thojguw^ 

(loadg. Cnn you give a very big supply of slee^pevs to the ratlwaya» fts much^ aa 
they detnaiitV or do they have to import frbm the Punjab and other places ?^Wo do 
not supp^ly everything, but there are lorge State forests which supply sleeper* itt. the 
Central Provinces. 

30270. Can you supply their full demand, or is the demand met by importing 
from ouUide places The demand is much greater than we can supply, 

30271* You could not widen your operations soaa to meet the full demand?— 
Not without encroaching on the Working Plan* ol the forest* We have got a Working 
Plan which allows ui to cut so much a year, and unless we encroach on that we could 
not do it. Even if we encroach on the Working Plans, we could never supply the full 
demand for sleepers by the railways. 

30372. What kind of tiee have you found most suitable for lac cultivation ?—There 
are tuo kinds of trees ; the best lac comes from the tree ; it is a large tree 

which grows mostly in Raipur, and the lac from Raipur, which is a big centre For lac 
culture, is from the kusum tree. The otht*r trees are the/^n/ns tree and the gh >nt tree ; 
the biggest centre for that is Damoh. The value oi kumm lac is very much higher 
than that of the other lacs ; its value is neirly double ; it gives a much clearer yellow 
stick, or shellac, than the others. 

30273. Have you any means of starting turpentine factories?—No, we have no pine 
trees in the Central Provinces. 

30274* You have not got tree< which give resin ?—There are no trees in the 
Central Provinces that can give turpentine. 

30275* Do you give facilities to the people to c dlect leaves and cowdung for use 
as manure ?—Yes, cowdung is taken aw*y from our forests when vve have these gwdris 
in the forest. In the lains pcop’e s^nd caule in large herds to suitable areas w'here we 
allow them to graze and of course they are kept in the forest at night. There 
are big stands for the cattle. 

30276, Is it collected as manure for cultivation ? —Manure is collected there and 
sold afterwards. 

30277. Do they do that in villages which are surrounded by forests ?—They will 
not go round just to pick up a little cowdung here and there. 

50J7?. They ought to have a great supply of manure ?—They have what they 
collect in their own villages from the rattle stands. 

30279, You do not object to their removing these materials from your forests 
generally ?*«» Not at all 

3028(f. There is no tea cultivation here ?—No, 

30281, Not even near Pachuiarlii ?—No. 

^02%^, Sit Thomas Middleton. \\ovL referred to the method of supplying fuel in 
the Berars by the formation of ^0^14/ ham in that aren ; what is the usual si*e of the 
bans iVhich you work ?—They are very small areas 5 they may be anything frOm 5 to 10 
a'^rcs or 15 acres sometimes, most of them are very small 

30283. Are the babul bans that the Forest Department have in rbeir charge 
widedy distributed or arc they congregated in certain tract* They are rather confined 
to three or four Divisions of the Berars. Where they exist, a good many of them are 
fairly well distributed, 

30284 . Have the villagers in the other districts of the Berars shown any desire to 
iecure these Certainly, for cultivation; they would like them for cultivation, 

blit it supplies SO much fuel in a country where, if they did not get it there, they would 
hive to go very much further, that I think it would be a great mistake tongive them over 
£or cultivation, I am prepared to admit that baba/ ban areas are equally good for 
cutevatioi|r, but as they now arc they supply not only fuel, but they givi cultivation 
•j|^ graifllik* The system of producing these Ian# i* to sow them up with a crop* We 
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Otttthe area op to about aovon ytM tnS with their crops they hav6 io pii if the 
se^s of the babul ; they have to look after them and see that the land is smdtfti 
properly, and they hand over to us, after seven years, this area with the babul tx^es in 
fines growing on it; so that they do get cnUivatfon on it; then we allow grXir^ng in 
between the lines; it does no harm to the babul, and at the end of twent/'^Bve years 
yoe get the babnl which gives the finest fuel and is sold at colossal prices. 

30285. Sir Ganga Ram ; What is a babul ban f-r-^abul ban is the name. 

bfr. /Carnal: A ban might be called a grove. 

Sir Thomas MiddUlon : Then I take it that these plantations are very 
p."»pular in the districts in which they exist ?-~Yes, distinctiy ; I should say. 

30287. What I w^nt to get at is wheth'^r the other districts of Berar show a desire 
to have such plantations or whether there is no land available I do not suppose 
anybody would go in for it himself. 

30288. Because In certain other Provinces where fuel has been sCirce there haVc 
been attempts, as the Chairman has indicated, to form village plantation? which have 
been assisted by the Forest Department P—I think that probably could be enquired 
into; there must be a certain proof of wa^^a':e; if it is really very good black cotton 
soil there is not likely to be much wastage, 

30289. Apart from the babul/is there any other quick cfrowing tree which would 
he likely to thrive in black cotton soil ?—Nothing better than the babul. 

30290. You refer to the difficulty of keeping hay in stack for more than a single 
year. Is material fit for thatching difficult to g/ t io the forest area ?—I did not mention 
that fact, but a large amount of grass is cut for thatching purp'^ses. In some of the 
districts all the grass thst is extract'‘d is used for thatching purposes and not for 
fodder, especially in Chanda, Rhandara and other peaces. 

30291. Are good thntchtrs difficult to find Yes ; but the thatching of the hut 
of the cultivator is very simple. 

30992. I wa- thinking uf your h.ny stacks?—YfS; it is rather difficult to find 
good material for it. It will increase the roit r.herwnrds unless Government is 
prepared to do it merely for a nominal sum 

30293. I think a well thatched stack would keep for at lea&t two seasons ?—-The 
Military farms, I believe, do that; but then it is most beautifully and most elaborately 
stacked ; most of the grass is steam-baled and 'hey tlmtch absolutely down to the 
ground. 

30294. You think that the cost of good thatching would make the systetr of 
preserving stacks for over two years in'prn<:tic?’blc V—I tbink we should in the end 
have to stack the hay under permanent cot rug.'ited iton covers or something of that 
sort. 

30295. That would prove a very expensive matter P^-Yes, very expensive 

30296. Have you ever made any attempts to make ensilage anywhere? No ; it 
has never been tried. 

30397. You have indicated that the Nimar culiivators use your ^rass freely ; to 
what distance does it travel from your fore^its?—vSome of them come in from 90 miles 
to get fodder. 

30298. What is the quantity of hay that you will get from an acre of good 
forest 3 how many maunds would not like to say off hand. 

302^ What I uant to get at is some !ndic«uion of the productivity of the land 
when it is closed ?—Yes ; I will send you that later on,* 

30300. Can you tell us anything about the quality < i the grass in the forels?—It 
is ihe commonest; it is not the best The grass called mmkan is one of the best 
(Tseilma haxum). In Nimar there is a very good grass which is known as ponia or 
sTfta (Tschonmutn Sulcatum), I am pot surealtout the names; but I have a book wheie 
all these names are given and I might send that book along. 

Fiom the statistics collected m the Southern ^ ^tf.e.^'aiioot km of 

Central Provinces) it was calculated that 7| acres of fdrest area ylolded otio ton St 
grass. These wcteld be open forest areas or areas recently felted over. «j. 
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you givci us the uames md a rough inAuailSoa of thoir 
roHMvf iittporiaoce^ whether they covet a largo area or whether they ar^ owy loiiad in 
selected j»rU j that would he bon^e help?- Yet; I will let you koow lh»l* 

30302 . In regard to your grass land I sec that you provide roughly about '3 acres 
for every animal you grate ?—*That is our idea; then we would not be ovor^taaiim the 
forest 

30303. It must vary very widely in different districts of the Province ?—It dOeU, 
but the difficulty is that you have large arcai cr blocks of forest and the grazing on the 
edges is very heavy becaui^e they do not go in beyond a certain distance ; in ihe 
centra thcr^ are certain untouched areas cn which we are perfectly prepared to let them 
graze. ^ 

303O4. Have you made any observations on the effect of differential grazing dn the 
quality of the herbage ?—Outside the forest the grazing is unequal- 

30305. Have you n Jticedany difference P—No ; I cannot say we have. I do not 
think the grazing; of the cattle affects the quality of the ^ass , but what nvc did find was 
that when we tried burning over areas after we had cut them t 3 see if we could not get 
fid of the dead grass the result was that we killed out a lot of the better species and 
the coarser species survived , we found thit it was rather agfinst us. 

30306. Apart from the reserved areas, all the grass land of India suffers from 
over*gra 7 .ing ?—Yes. 

30307. There is no chance for the better spcc'cs to survive and what I wanted to 
get from you was whethe r, when p Mc<tcdi>i forest areas, yr;u noted any difference in 
the tuality of tre herbage?--No ; I carnit say 1 haye. 

30308. 'I hat proba’ ly has not hetn hooked for ? No, 

3OJ09. Apiit from your clab^iucaiion by privilege 1 and normil raVs^ do you 
cbi'Mfy cattle in any way as between oxen and buffaloes—Y cj. 

30310 . What 1 wmt get ai is corre'poTiding rate for the Ct-W and for the 
buffal'/j'—One bufftl ) docb as much harm as two bullocks at ? iUk buffttlo doej 

a lot ofd-imagcby trampling and is very fon<l of rubbtag isedf agrinst >oung 
saplings ; it does uiuch more damage in the forests. 

;.03tt. The bufTalo will also want 1} times or twice as much grass grazing ?—ye 5 . 

Dr, fiv^fet: The po iev v h'u'h v* v have in the Cenlr.d Provinces is dear 
grazing and cheap fodder. With'reg.ir ’'to the fir-^t part of it, dear grazing, you 
certainly produce beneficial rr^uits, that to say,y'u protect your forests and you 
diminish the number of old and useless cattio. What wocicl lie the probaole result of 
this policy of cheap fodde: ? Do you think it wOuM result in dimimshing the nunaber 
of inferior critle?—! think fodder is ofiered at a cheap enough rate now. 

"^0313. I am not concerned with the question of the amount < r cheapness; I am 
cmcetneii with the question in relation to the number of cattle. Do you think if you 
offer cheap fodder this policy would lesult in eliminating old and useless cattle?—1 am 
afraid that it is a matter of custom with the people. 

30">l4. If you want lo keep the cattle population of this Province within 
manageable limits of course the first part of your policy is all right, but I do not know 
whether the same results wou’d follow from the second portion of your policy, namely, 
cheap fodder?-If they can get fodder cheap enough I suppose they might say Why 
wUrfy about gjttting rid of these poor caltlCi if we can feed them so cheaply r-*^That 
1* the danger 1 suppose. 

3P315. Have you got enough light r<ailway8 for the proper working of your 
foresW for making your forest produce available in agricultural area? This is the 
first scheme we have attempted. 

30316 * just near MuramasUH ?—Yes, near about that place* That is the first 
one we have attempted and we have not got any further schemes. Others^ have been 
taught of but nothing has been considered good enough or Hkely to be paying enough 
to start with. 

30317 . You say in your ndU thst your aim is to give the maximum grazing 
facilities that can be made available for pasture grounds. How do you propose to do “ 
that ?*--*The only way one might do that is by putting high rates on the near areas 
and cheaper rates to areas a little further away. 
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' '^^ 30 ) 18 . What is this difference of opinion that y i\i have with the Settlement 
llepaTtmem P You are comparing^ yom^ gfi*ai!ihg fees with the Jand revrenue increases ,to 
the settlement ?—Oar point is that the1%nd revenue settlements ^ek put tip but Cur 
graainu rates are practically the same to-day as they were fifteen cr twenty years ago* 

30 ^ 19 . Which would yo'i prefer the contract systems or departmental wotlcing 
for the extraction o( forest produce?—We are finding now that departmental wOrl^ng 
is much more profitable. 

,S0'j20. And more satisfactory to the agriculturist P - Well, I think $0, certainly 
where we have been trying to provide supplies of fuel. For instance In Raipur, it will 
really come in useful for bringing out fuel on the Raipur side, but that is more really 
a town business than one for the agriculturist. The av<*ragc fuel supplies are 
done quite satisfactorily by the small contractor who takes a coupe and f^U It. Most 
of our departmental work is now for big schemes 1 ke big timber and so on. 

3032». Take this auction system: you interpose a rnidd>e man between the 
agriculturist and yourself P~Yes. but that only applies t > green fuel. There are always 
supplies of dry fuel which are entirely dispoieJ of by the liccnte system, by the 
cultivator himself going in; the quantity of fuel that is taken out in every Division in 
the Province is very large under that head under the license system. 

30*^32. Would you piefer the license system or departmental working P -^1 would 
not be in favour of departmental working for fuel. 

30323, The extraction of lac is entirely depart rental is it not P—Yes, so far as 
ou*- forests go. 

30*^21. What is your revenue from lac ?—There arc two big Divisions, Darnoh 
and Raipur. Darnoh a few years a;o gave a revenue of about Rs. ^,ou,o(0 in one year 
but unforturatcly we have had bad crops an I it has now g )nc down to about Rs. 50,000 
th)i> last year; in fact about Rs. 70,000 1 should say. 

',0 ,25 And the n^ L financial result r—That .a’.-ail the net Ihiancia’ result. It i.* 
a very dilficult crop to deal with as you are a')>olatcly at th« mercy cd the elm ate. 

30326 Is the colleclton uf Inna . mhuvi or tendu leivcs free ? —No, 

30^27. Do you charge an.thin^ lor the exiiaction of tigers from tho^e 
lorcits P - No j you have gv/t to get a shooting permit to shoot in the forests and that 
costs nothing. 

30328. Siy Henry Lawrence: What i.s your tiger population V —It is very large. 

30^29. Have y^m had a census ttken ?—No. We liad over 50 timers taken out of 
one big block of lorcst within two years by certain .Maharajis who came to this 
Province some years ago. 

30330. Mr, Wills : It is a fact, is it not, that the babul ban found in Berar serves 
a very useful puipOoc net merely fur the product! >n of timber but also for grazing 
purpObesP- Yes; bubul s used as timber wood for the construction of carts. 

30*;Then aj, regards the reUtion of forestry to agriculture; what depirtment 
of administration do you consider represents agriculture P—If any question comes up 
the first person to deal with it would be the Deputy Commissioner. 

30332 That is the Revenue Department and not the Agricultural Department P — 
That is so, 

30333 . The Raja of Paria kimedi X For what purposes do you lease out open 
areas in the forests P—Only as forest villages and this is mainly for the purpose 
of supplying labour. 

30334 , And you have been allowing certain areas of forest for cultivation alsd?«w» 
That is absolutely negligible. There used to be in the old days quite a lot of shifting 
cultivation which has been gradually stopped, and what cultivation there is inside 
Government forests now is entirely confined to our forest villages. 

« 

30335 . Is that on lease or is it permanent cultivation P—No ; It is taken from year 
to year. We have very simple rules which have been framed by Government* Cultiya** 
tors in forest villages do not come under the revenue rules at all. 

30336 . Do you restrict the expansion of the area P—Yea, it l%liud out dofinilely. 
Supposing we make the village 500 acres in sire, it is demsroated^ and We only give 
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$iy », ts^ple af hunirtit that for cultivationthnso to be^in with, 

leaving enough epare lan<l for the oatiheal expansion of the village. We Want lb keep 
{hem within our control >r oUr labour purpofes. 

30337. You do not encourage the cultivation part of it 9 —No ; we just give 
them enough to carry on with. As a matter of fs^ct, only certain special classes of 
people are suppojk^d to come into these villages, such as Gonds, Korkua and other 
jungly tribes; we do nut want highly educated cultivators. 

30338. You do not allow them to carry on /aliu cultivation 9 —There is a smajll 
area called the Balga chak in Mandla where this cultivation known as biwat goes oh. 
Bui there is only a little of it left, 

30339. It has not been entirely crad-cated p—N o , it has been kept for the benefit 
of thcBaigas within certain limits. 

30340. You sny that the public make use of y.^ur forest roads in certain parts. 
Can you not get some grant from any of the public bodies nenr by 9 —When these roads 
were coostiucted the Government rule wa« that we coul-1 prohibit outsiders from using 
them as they were purely forest roads, but that they could be u<ed provided the District 
Council gave us a grant towards their upkeep and maintenance. We applied to one 
or two Pi drict CounC'Is and the reply was tb it they would be delighted to use the 
roads but they had no money to give. We have not received anything from them 
bo far. 

30341, And do you try to keep their caits ofTr-'We have tried, but it is really 
more bother to us than it wotth, fo- it means kc'pinj chowkidars atpl that sort of 
thirg anti ratisob general fi let .on and probably sq*i.'»bbling and things of a similar 
mture, 

3034: In ihe areas wlurc ' nipe fc’litig U going >n, d) you not allow grazing to 
),jo on cjh'i - - Not affrt cutting. 

3034 \ Youf figurcj siuuv that thrr'* hai been ilecrease in the area set apirl for 
giMJiing. The lii^uro f tr i 25 i' !cj»> than the bguie given in 1916*17 9 —There is 
some mistake hoie, '1 he nundier of cattle is bhghily less, due probably to cattle 
mortality, but the are 1 opt*n to giazing is 192 squaie ndles more than n ic/iO-iy. 

30344. The decrease is not becau^c ot the restriction of land No. 

3()';4^. Piof, /I/cc, Could you give the Comnvssion an idea of the 
(ra'uii g wliich your subordinate officers receiie 9—You mean the non-gazetted officers 
from the forest guards upwards. 

3034^^. Yes?—Tne Forcit Guard has no training wh'i'Soever We just pick 
him up locally and start him with a small salary, he has no training whatever. 
Then therv* is the Forester ; he maystart also without any training. Wc have had a 
little Forest Schi ol at liaUighut for the last 15 years. \Vc train there occasionally 
the Forest Gtnrds who havi^ some education. They have to be able to read and 
vvfite in the vernacular. These Foresters arc given a training which enables us to 
promote them up to Deputy Rangers. They get from ,Rs. 411 to Rs. 60* Then comes 
the Ranger class; their pay is from Rs. bo to Rs! 200; they are now trained at 
Coimbatore in Madras* The training of the Rangers used tobcatDehra Dun, and 
(here is still a Rangers* course there j but the Central Provinces Government now 
send their men to Coimbatore. They have a two years’ course there. 

30347. In the school you refer to, is the teaching done in the vernacular? Yes* 
This is in Balaghat. 

50348 . Which ofiicials come in direct contact with the agriculturists? I 
suppose the Forest Guardis the man who comes in most direct contact?—Right up to 
the Ranger, 

30349 ; I understand that the contact of your department is more intimate with the 
Revenue Department than with the Agriculturul Department ; is that so ?***! suppose 
we do have more contact with the Revenue Department because the administration 
of,the district is ia the hands of the revenue authorities; and when there ts any 
administrative question, a Forest Officer naturally goes to the Revenue Officer in 
charge, Bui as 1 have already said, we come in contact with the Agricultural 
H^parttCient Oiore with regard to questions of fodder supplies, cattle farms, etc.i 
that is to say, the bigger questions, 
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, ^gpaso. you underUkan any survey uf the various ty|*e:i of grasses in ^ 

fi;»re»t area^i^ of the Province?—I cannot say we have. 

30351. Arc you familiar with nny reecarch which has been done on the varies 
kinds of grasses in the Province ?— As to their value you mean. 

30352. 1 mean with regard to their feeding value, growth, and tjualUy in 
general?—I studied it a bit myself; I have written a small book on the grasses of the 
Central Provintes. As a matter of fact, somebody in the Agricultural Department 
took up the que^ion of grasses and he also wrote something about it Perhaps 
Mr. Piymen would be able to speak on it. 

30353. You are net in touch with that work P - I c.innot say we have done any 
research work of that kind, I think it was the Economic Botanist who took up this 
question in lh« Agricultural Department and studied it, 

30354. Are you carrying on any investigation In the deterioration of the 
foiest areas and till? forest soi.sr-1 cannot say we are really Cinying on any 
investigation into the n atter. Cases of that soit occahonlly come up. Now, during 
this process nf mak.ng new Working I’lans lept.rts come m, but no reguKir investiga* 
tion ts b'Mrg carried on in^o the matter, though we could put our finger on certain 
places and ^ay that a particular arei h.^s distinctly deterioiatcd. I would not say 
that deterioration is going on to a very large extent, muI I think we are keeping 
things sufficiently in hand to sav thr.t our forests are not being ruined ; but I should 
not like to see the grazing go muchfmther ; if it did, 1 think damage might be done, 
if c ur hands were forced, then I think dan age might be done. If wc can keep things 
aa they ore now, wc In 11 .always have en.nigh fo^e«.t for the peop'e. 

'’0355. Have you any infounntion as to the quality of the baled grass? — 
Pruv.dcd the grass is cut ear'y in tlic season. befor<> the end of the yea'', the 
grass isiil! right. I prefer to see it cut in Octobim and November 

30';5fi, What is the co”.! of haling?—You mean hand baling. 

3 t>p57* Yns, hand h'iliiig r I think that >Mhc comuun practice here?—That 
would cost oil the average kc. 1 per ton. 

.^O'kSS. Wh'itisyOur agency toi distributing baled gias.It is done th-ough 
our 7 'here agrain wc should have to go to the Deputy Commissioner and tell 
hifiiwetiave got this stuff in ccitiin cc;nti(‘'. His Tahsild.ars and other people would 
then let the villagers know that it was there, I h it would bo the best agency to get 
it known. 

3035^. Is there any inten. -diary b<:tv*.et*ii the Forest Officer and the cultivator in 
the sale the baled grastOur Fnrest angers, Foresters and Forest Guards could 
all be in'.crirediaries in the iiuticr, but it would help a great deal more to go to the 
revenue authorities rnd get theii aiisistance, 

30360, 'I'herc is no other foreign intermediary between the Forest Officers and the 
cultivators ?—No. 

30361. What principle du yau follow in levying these various gracing rates; 
ordinary rate», privilege rates and commercial fates ?—I should not Kkc to say, We 
consider of course that even tiiese privilege lates arc unnecessarily low. Practically it 
comes to this, that G' vernment wants to give the agriculturist feeding for his plough 
cattle for practically nothing. My idea is that you might as well give it free as charge 
an anna a year. 7 his mixture of rates is really a great trouble. 1 would much rather 
have some simple sy^item, some being free and the rest charged at a reasonable rate. 

30362, Have you made any proposal with icgard to this to Government ?—Things 
have been discussed nauseatn^ 

30363. Do you find any indication of stall-feeding becoming popular among the 
people?— I understand it is done in Berar, but then 1 suppose that is by force of circum* 
stances to a great extent. 

30364. Having perhaps come to the limit of the graring area available from 
forests, perhaps that is the only direction from winch impjrovement could oome. Voa 
have discussed this question of stall-feeding with the Agricultural Department ?-^yes, 
we have certaidly discussed it. At different times attempts have been made to introdepe 
stall-feeding; some of those attempts were made a good many yhara ago* 
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^65. CouW jfbu fddNiee irfe^ ci^t t>f fuel c6tf!d hot it f»heh more 

thAn itfs already. The dry feel id one pJcc ot two pke per head-lead, 

fy© 5 € 6 . You could hot reduce it aoy forther ?— They uied te have bne pie, but 
nobody dbali with one pie nowadays., v . 

3^3157* Do you think better transport facilities would help to reduce the price 7 — 
No, all the dry fuel comes by cart, I suppose improvement of roads should help 
things. 

You made a reference to lac and sericulture in reference to the extraction 
of minor forest produce. Is there not a department known as the Department of 
Industries?-* Yes, 

'jo^ 69. Is lac and sericulture under that departn.cnt?—No, anything from our 
f orests is entirely under our department, ir.c u<:ing ail minor products. 

30370, Mr, Calvert: You have referred to an area of 3,400 :>quare miies as leir^tr 
closed to grasing; how much of that is al^o closed f r cutting grass?—No ic ot that 
would be closed, ue do not p.event the cuttirg of g-ass in theseclosetl areas at a'l We 
would like to have it cut. 

3037T. The cutting of trees within ao yards of a bank of a stream is forbidden ; is 
that a rule under the Forest Act ? —No, that i? a ru’e madu hy Govemnv*nt. 

30372. Under what atithority ? Under the Kevenue Art. 

30373. Have you in your stiff a separntc Forest Botnniht No, not now in this 
Province. 

30374. I gather you have practically no compiamts with regard to soil ero.iion in 
this Province ?- Not to any extent; one hear^ of it, but one cannot .say th a art-a * art' 
definitely disappearing throng! erod n, 

30375. The pfoposij has been made that he fcclajn.ition of l..nd that his bten 
eroded should be done by the Forest Botanist. In tfie r bsence nf a Foie.st Botmi^t 
it t.s difficult to know whit you could do?—They na\e in .ilfotcnalion scheme m the 
United Provinces. I believe it is a very fine sch me, biP that not run l>y the Foicit 
Botanist as fai as I koov%. 

3037$. You have nothing compiia dc to Etiw 1 hf' e, h ive you —No 

30377. As the result of the re.se\ich work wli cii is. Doing done at D^-ihra Dun, 
there any likelihood of development of forest indusiries in ihj.s Province? - I think so. 
We have got one research officer as it is and I hopo the t me 'mU r on 0 when we might 
have another officer for that purpose getting in tou. h v\ith tiio mnkets, starting indu*i- 
tries, and so on. 

30378. Have you A Utilisation Conservator ? -No, I am just taking the matter 
up and we are appointing an officer for a few months. 1 do not think we have cnougii 
work yet for a whole-tune officer. We shall probably be putting an officer on tor 
six months to try and get in touch with outside markets for the utibsalion of produce. 

30370. Do you think there is sufficient :>cope for induct, les subsidiary to 
produce ?— I think in the lac industry m the vill.igt: areas i goo I deal could be done, 

30380. Paper ?—No. 

30381. Have you any Forest Engineers ?—We have not, 

3038.8, Is that because your forests axe in accessible places?—No. It h.»s been 
recommended several times by us, hut Ojverament has not .approved of the prc>pt>«al. 
It does not consider that there would be sufficient work fvir a Forest Engineer. 

30383. That opinion was rather generally held at one time, but other G .verninents 
have now appointed Forest Engineers with beneficial results. Do you think you wouiu 
increase your income by having a Forest Engineer ?--I do not say we would do gieat 
tbinga^ but he could be pat on the big road works ^nd things of that sort, and I thn.K 
that would lead to development. 

30384* In the Centrsi Provinces, your forests are generally in fairly accessible 
places ?—Yes, 

ke Hoestion of wood going to rol for lack of transport does not apply 
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30386* St> Ganga Bam% The veiy valuable produce of your forest which \4 
brioging you a large sum of money is myrobalam P— Yes, 

30387. Do you encourage the growth of that ndw ?«^We do not cut the tree that 
beais tins fruit ; under our Working Plans the hatra tree is specially pot down as not 
to be cut 

30388. How much revenue do you get from myrobalams ?—The Balaghat district 
alone is giving ua Rs. 30,000 a year, on a big contract we have got with a firm, in 
Bombay; they pay Rs. 30,000 a year for all the harrti in Balaghat. 

30389. You give It out on contract Yes, 

30390. They must be a huge profit. Myrobalams worth Rs. 4 crores are 

exported from India to foreign countfies There is a certain amount from outside. 

30391, Sir Henry Laurence \ What is the total revenue from myrobalams P—I 
should think about Ks. 60*000 from the Government forests, 

30392. Mn Wills'. A large quantity comes from Indian States ?—There aie large 
quantities outside Government forests. 

30393, Sir Ganga Ham : You have got some match factories here ?—There is one 
at Kota in Bilaspur district, 

30394. Have you any wood specially suited tor it ?—That has become rather a 
difficult question. The wood they have been using is the flombiv mal iharicnm Of semal 
wood ; they cannot get enough oif it. 

30395. I know that they have been going as far as Uardwar and other peaces for 
it. Cannot you grow some more of the«*e trees? It very easy to grow ? —That is a 
point that is under consideiation now , I very niuch doubt whether we should be able 
to create it in time or quickly enough for them. They have tried to make out that 
we can supply them with that in la:ge quantities in 25 years, but there is nothing oti 
record to show that we can do anything of the k*nd. Plantations like that are likely 
to be fairly expensive. As I put it up to Government, if they wish t> keep this 
industry going they must be prepared to s*art these plaotf'tions and work them at 
a loss. My own idea is that the^ could u*c the salai instead of semal. We crin supply 
them with any quantity thi*y want or hosroHia serrnta instead of semaL 

30396, S'ewm/is the only tree which is suiUble?—That is the only one they 
arc using. 

30397, I asked you whether you could not encourage the growth of semal trees ?— 
It is very scattered ; you get it oii the alluvial soils along the streams; there is a tree 
heie and there. 

30398* It grows nicely on the banks of blrca ns 'It would mean starting plonta* 
tions, 

30399, Would it not be worth trying ?—As Isay, if Government is prepared-to 
take the thing up ! 1 do not think we will ever make it pay. 

30400. It would increase the wealth of the country ?—There is only one m.ttch 
factory, and we should not be able to su.iply anything to them for twenty-five years; we 
have got to think twenty-five years ahead, J should say thirty-five years myself. 

30401. You said you greatly advocate babul growing?—Yes, 

30402, Oo you advocate the growing of the trees on the sides of field*?—*One 
docs see them a great deal along the banks of fields, but I do not know whether 
tlie cultivator himself does anything in that tine; 1 take it he does not. I fancy that 
all the babul that you see along the bun Is on black soil is self-grown, but they could 
do a lot themselves iu increasing the amount of babul in a place like Bcrar by taking 
t he trouble. 

* 30403. But u casts a very injurious shadow on the crops?—I caufiOt express an/ 

opinion on that. 

No cultivajtor will put it on the side of his fields, 

30404. Are there many camels in this Province?—-No, very few. 
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purposes a good deal, bqiwe do not get many o( them now. They hafe to eome down 
from Rajputatia sid e. 

,*10406. Would you not recommend to Govoroment to encoutage camel Needing f 
There is good food for them hereP^-Camels do not do well in this Province; all the 
eamelsthat we used for transport were sent back to the drier regions before the ra*ni* 

50407, The climate is unsuitable P—Yes, 

304o 8, By forest roads, do you mean kuicka roads ? They are not metalled 
roads?—Most of our roads are httirka roads ; they arc notmietailed roads, but there is 
no reason why we should nut make our own metalled roads if we had a Forest 
Engineer, 

30409. Are the slopes of yoir forestry land so well woodei that they do not let 
out the water when there is heavy rainfall Yes ; I should say distinctly so. 

50410, You do not lease forest slopes to the people for cultivation P—No. 

30111• Is there a demand for it ?—I should not think so 

304*2. Do you terrace aU) where?—The slopes in our forests are covered with 
tree growth, au I we just work them m the ordinary w.iy as we go along, under certain 
Working Plans. 

30413. Sir Thnnas Mid lletoni You graze about 5^ million cattle here?—Yes, 

3041 \ Could \OM give u< any sort of indication as to what proportion would be at 
privileged rntes, what at ordinary latcs and what at commercial rates?—1 shall send 
figures. 

50415. Sir flairv L'liirrmc . What is your tola! grazing fee ?—Rs. 25 lakhs. 

Sir Tfiomas fi^ddhdonX You sny it is Rs. 14 lakhs. 

30416. The Chaifmnn: Would you let us Inive a statement, giving all those 
fig'irea V—Yes.* 

304*7 Sir Thomas MUdtcfon \ I lake it the position is that the Forest Depart¬ 
ment >s praciic Hy the controller <»f most ui the giazing; foresters hive adopted as 
a definite polcy the view that i^raa.s should be cheap and grazing dear; that policy was 
hid down at a conference in 19n but nothing ha=i yet been tio'»e to give eftect to that 
policy ; thcie has been no alieiat on lu the lelitive chirges ?—That is what it comes to. 

3041S, Sir Gnn^a Ram Are you aware of the system of keeping bhusa^ 
Wo call It mositl. It is a cone about 100 bet in diameW at the base, and going up to 
a height of 40 feet; it covend ovei with thatcli, and there is a drain alt 

round in oider D keep off the lain w-atei. It keeps the ^////Aafor 1 long time ; I have 
setm tn^sa/s which hive kept in good condition for five years. Are you aware 

c/f thatpraciicc P—We do not know aii) thing about it, 

30419. IheChairmnni Do you know of any cases where cultivators have planted 
treos'or shrubs for fuel purposes?—I do noL 

30470, It wns Suggested by one witness before the Commission in this Province 
that the karanja tree might be used for that purpose. Would you support that view P — 
No, I do not think it produces a particularly good fuel; it would be good for the frail 
from which oil can be extracted, 

3042*. What is your best quick-growing fuel tree ?—is as good as any 
other. 

3o4a?. In planting out babui in pUntatlonf, what spacing do you give P—Wc do 
it in linos of about 6 feet apart. 

30423. Have you casuarina here ?—No. 

30424. Sir Ifenrv Rawtencif: Would it not grow here?—No ; it will grow along 
the sea coast; it is largely grown on the East Coast near Puri. 
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S0435, Th« cftfuArint treat in Myenre art 50 milts from Hit tea !<^It want! 

a ttry sandy soil. 

.-^0426, The Raja of Patlakimedi', Do you have in your forests tantinjcr 

•pecies P— Vat. The hahul bark is used for tanning. The bark oi ih^ Totminudia 
arjuna is used, but they cannot really use it widely because it is a tree that grows along 
the streams^ and we object to the cutting of it. 

30427. Pro/. Canguhe : What about myrobalams P—It is of course the main thing 
but it is exported. I am thinking more of the local uses. Then there was a shrub 
called iafwa {Cassia amiculaia) which was introduced in the Central Provinces towards 
the end of the War, and we were to!d to make a plantation of it. This is the 
ehief tanning material in South India, the scieatiAc name is and it 

grows in Berar, but nobody tvould use it here, 

304 a 8 . The Uaja of Parlakimedi \ Wkat is your revenue under that head P-^ 
N othing. 


30439. M,r, Kam<ti i is a piragraph in the laitest issue oi Capita! which 

may interest you It says; “ The secret of turnmg tropical grasses and other fibrous 
substances into cloihes to wear is believed to have b?en Bolved hy Dr. Dinsha w Nanji 
of Bif:ningham Univeriity. CTumicil proce5>es are said to have been perfectc I for 
separating the fibres from the raw muteriili and prepat^ing them for spinning 
1 have not seen thii. 

(The w'tness withdrew,) 


Mr. D. O. Wm. 



APPENDIX. 

Statistics of cattle grazed and rates paid $h the Central Provinces for 1924-25. 
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(a) Number not ae^lable separate!/ for animals grazed at ordinary and commercial rates. 

(fi Rates vary frewn i anna to 4 annas per head. 

(r) Number ot cattle a cultivator may graze at ordinary rates is the number he is entitled to graze at privileged rates. 
id) Of this i80|2po are Berar cattle, irbere special rules arc in force, not applicable to the Central Provinces. 
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Rao Bahadur M. C. DESHPANDK, Nagpur. 

Replies to the Questioticaire* 

QuBsnoN i.~~Research,— (rt) The present organisation of research woiIk in this 
Province, judged by its results, is in no vay unsatisfactory. I would, however, Uke to 
make one or mote suggestions w inch, in my opinion, might be carried out with advanta|[e. 
In the first place more Facilities and more funds should be provided for district 
research by investigators on the spot. I am in favour of the formation of a Provincial 
Research Committee at Nagpur under the chairmanship of the Director of Agriculture, 
This committee would administer a special permanent research fund ?ind the problems 
affecting the welfare of the agriculturists should be submuted to the comwiit*ce by the 
District Officers with an estimate of the money and staff required to deal with them. 
The Research Committee would have the advantage of knowing what research schcmci 
were contemplated all over the Province, and if the problem seemed a sufficiently 
important one woull allot men and the meifiS for undertaking the investigation. The 
central expert at Nagpur nould act as an adviser to Deputy Directors in laying out and 
controlling such local research scheme in addition to carrying on his own general 
research laboratory or station. 

It IS not enough if competent research officers and adnd.nlstiators remain content 
with doing useful work themselves but they should train other workers in their 
respective lines. If this >s done the country would have as many competent indigenous 
workers as India needs. The main advantage of employing indigenous workers is 
that they are not Jike'y to be lost to the country in the latter part of their service 
after acquiring great experience at the cost of the State. This is generally the casa 
with rcse^^ch workers biought from outside, and I am strictly of opinion that resca ch 
workers should be as far as possible from this country. 

Research work is cf no value vihatevei to the agritultural masses unless the 
results obtained from it were brought to the nctice of the cultivators and wire 
incorporated in ’heir general agricultural practice. If this is done, lam sure a special 
fund from the public would come f( rvard and maintain the research work, 

(i) I do not know any par'icuhir ca:.c in vhick the progress is not being rrade 
because of the Wiiit of .skilled W( :ker<, or fid 1 or la'-cratory facilities for study, but 
it is a genetal fact that the tesiilt<! obtained from the re'Cnich aie nut brought to the 
notice of the cultiv^itors and not incjrporatcd in thcr general agiicultural practice. 

(r) Southern portion of Ihs Cent ral Provinces and Berar is a great cottonl^roducing 
tract, and it vvdl be quite advisable il sunij research on cotton breeding, cotton 
physiology, cottcn technology, oo'tun entomology and cotton mycology is earned on. 
If seme good comes out of this re..carch it will be good for both the Uovernment and 
the people, I would l iy emphasis <m the fact that the; Agiirultural Department 
should always ta*<c .an opportunity of encomaging miJ, i.* rcccssary, subsidising non¬ 
official gent.emen who have facilities and arc dc.irou> of conducting small schemes 
of research work on their cwn farms under the direction and guidance of officers of 
the Agricultural Department. I have come acro‘^s many such prugiessive cultivators, 
and with a little encouragement and help from Govc'-nment there is a wide field for 
extending their knowled:>e of agricultural improvements at small e.tptn^c ,ind in a 
practical and effective manner. 

Question a.—A gkicumural education. —Agiicultural education should be of 
such kind as would create sympathy and taste for agricultural peasants and would 
acquaint the youths of the country with theory ani practice of agriculture. 

(i) Existing educational institutions and staff arc quite inadequate for spreading 
general knowledge among the masses. 

(ii) There is an urgent need for extension of leaching facilities all over the 
Trovince. 

(iii) It will be a great )idp if the teachers in rural areas be drawn from agricultural 
classes. These teachers .'i».e well arquainted with tlir local conditions and can very 
well impress upon the cul'ivators the impoitance of agricultural improvement, 

(iv) There are at present Only two agricultural schoofa in this Provit^Ce where the 
attendance of students was not so very satisfactory but is now gradually Improving* 
Those schools arc, in the first place, in their infancy and the people from rural "areas 
have not realised the importance of education. If, however, the attempts are carried 
in the same direction the at'endarce will still more be increased and more schools wiH 
be needed* 

R, B. M* C; Dushpande. 



(v) The clebs in Vcrnaculnr And Anglo-vcfnacubtr 

schools win, inmy ppiiHon, bq the mam incentive wh’ch will induce the »ads to study 
agfficultufe. The teachers of thes<? schools should tuhe pari tn these activities and 
Should try to di«^ert the minds of the lads towards agfrtculture. The schools should be 
provided with small pints of land attached to the school where the boys interested in 
agriculture should be allowed to have s nail gardens and to enjoy the outturn for them¬ 
selves. Every year the central educational institution (Col e^e of Agriculture »t 
Nagpur) should Invito such clubi> and should show all the improvements carried on by 
the department Students of the Col ege of Agr,culture at Nagpur should take a 
leading part in such activit'es and give the advantage of the knowle Jge to their youthful 
brothers. 

(vi) I do not think that the pupil8 gDing to such schools should be mainly drgwn 
from agricultural classes j advantage may also be give i to other boy», 

(vii) India is snalrdy an i\‘j;ricnltoral country and hence th ; general atmospher e 
even of primary schools, shouM be agricultural. In the last classes of high school 
agriculture should beaddad in the groups of optional subjects; students selectiiig this 
group would have preference for admission into the Agricultural College. A portion of 
the time at school may be d**voted to manual work. Courses in general agriculture, 
elementary botany, z »ology, etc , be taught to the :>tudcnts of manual schools and the 
student taking up such courses be givou preference for teachership in rural primary 
schools. 

(viii) I am in favour of (fj) nature study, (^) school plots, and (c) school farms. 

(ix) IntcUitjent and hard workia/ “tuients gen^rtlly come from middle class. If 
such students art* selected and sent abfoa 1 {jr scientirtc traming, the country would 
have competent indigenous workers in scjcntiHc field and thus the middle-class youths 
will b(* attracted towards agricuiture 'I he tenden:y of bringing research workers from 
outside should at once be checked. 

(x) M'ljo^’ity of stu lent> who h jve studied agriculture hav* up till now accepted 
Government service Urit co"i jmlc condition of farming is leally the chief cause t( 
farming being n )t attract.Vo to college gra imtes or f ven to high ychool men, unless 
they are content with a very low standard of living and unless they are prepared to work 
Its peasants. In spite of all ;h‘ae adverse conditions, there are some progressive 
farmers in the country wh ) cm Very well make u^e of the students turned out by 
agricultural colleges j but they arc not redly capable of acting as business managers in 
any commercial venture without actual fxpenence. They should therefore be given 
more opportunities in the college fordoing practical work. 

(xi) I do not see any movement for improving the technical knowledge of students 
who have studied agriculture. Those who are alrraly in Government service actually 
carry out the orders without even utilising the knowledge they have gained while 
students, 

(xii) Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by actual demonstrations in 
the field. I have no particular scheme in view lor the present. 

(xiii) With reference to^duit education in rural tracti>. there is a great deficiency 
in the present system of agricultural education. There are few, if any, facilities pro¬ 
vided for the training of men of the field men type in specialised forms of agricuUuro 
from the practice of which -luch men can make a good living. In agricultural schools 
(like Powarkhera school), subjects such as igell-making, working of boring machines, 
tractor driving, fruit cultivation, repairing of implements, /fur manufacture, care of 
cattle, poultry farming, etc , should he taught to adults along with the boys. Practical 
knowledge of these courses should be given within a period of six months. 

Question 3,»~DeMON5TRAtiON andpropagani>.\.— Those that are deputed on the work 
should be men of courteous habits and should mix with the masses as if they were one of 
themselves* They should have demonstration lorries with all the necesiary implements 
and accessories, and should send their programme in advance which should be framed 
not accordioff to the converienee of the officers but according to the convenience of 
the people. The lorries should be of >uch .a make as to be taken over the country 
roads. 

(o) The following measures will, in my opinion, be more successful in influencing 
and improving tie agricultural practice of cultivators-(i) Well-organised, continucus, 
intensive demonstration and propaganda woik conducted in the districts, specially in 
co-^operatlen with non-officials and non-officiaf local bodies ; and (e) the organisation 
of sources of supply and mainlcnance in the case of improved materials and of super* 
VJtioa and dfiection in the case of improved methoda» 

B. M* G. 



The atnourili of nionoy spc:it on ra^eafch work and on propaganda work are <|utle 
disproportionate, having regard to tlu relative importance of these two ticccssitlos in 
agricultural progress. Kesearch work is of no value whatever to the agricultural nf^assei 
uni«3s the results obtained from it are brought to ihe notice of cultivatots and ate 
incorporated in their general agricultural practice. My experience ai «i member on the 
Board ol Agdcullure* Central nrovjnces, shows that money for research is genetaity 
compiralively easy to obtain, bu'; the provision of funis tor propigmii among the 
cultivators is almost ludicrously*in lie jiat'j, I w >uM prefer t > pay more attention to 
propaganda work than to research side. 

Use of lantern slides and, if possible motion pictures Wv^uld increase the effective' 
ness of field demonstrations. 

^ (c) Indian t irmers have show.i willingness and even keennes-. in adopting^m* 
provoments which promise to pa> them, but therein vo co-oporatiou between them and 
the Depart'ment of Agriculture on account of the autotratic tcodencits of the latter. 
I do not think if goon methods arc sh.iv\n to ihe cultivatjrs, they wnl abstain from 
expert advice, t.ouxtesy on thi p .rt of i'0\crnment offic.als is ihe on.y niutbod 1 
would suggest where ly cultiv'atoro may be induced t j idopt export .idvjce. 

(d) In majority of the caies demonstrati^.n and propaganda woik has met with 
ft failure. This is partly duu to ihe ncn-reahsation on the part of the farmers and 
partly to the negligence cf tns :iiboidinatcs carrying on the work. The Department of 
Agricullure should therefore establish proper co operation belvve.en the farmers and ibe 
subordinates before they proceed to start any part on these linC'». Subordinates nuiit 
be made to beir in mind that they are the servants of the people and tn render honest 
advice to them is their priimry duty. Unless this is done, 1 do not think any propaganda 
work can be successful. « 

Question 4.—Administratio.v. —(,^) 1 feel that a better co-ordination of the 
agricultural activities of Governmen*s in lndi», especiad; w.th reference to the means 
to be adopted for introducing agricultural im irovc s'ent^ to the ciUivators would be 
facilitated if provision is made f jv a fuller exchangs of experience and opinions between 
officers of the Agricultural Departments of different Provinces, particularly of such 
ProvinceJ to which certain problems more or less common. 

{b) I do not think v is desirable t > increase scientific staff of the Government 
of India at the present ti ne ; I would lay mor.) cinpli sis on propaganda work. 

(c) (i) From mv point of view, Agiicultural and \ eter)nary Services arc far from 
satisfactory. The officials of these cepartments do not rea!ii>e that they are the 
servants of the people and do not give the farmers the full benefit of th^-ir services. 
Supervising officers of these departments should therefore, insist upon ’ ht ir subordinates 
that they arc pub’ic servants and shou’d discharge the»r duties in the interest of the public. 

(ii) As regards railway transport, adequate number of wagons arc not available 
in the harvest season and railw'ay transport cost ab^ut 50 per cent more in 
India than m countries like America. Railway companies should therefore be 
induced to grant concession rates to iarmers. Bf‘.5ides this, pilfering is a common 
practice carried on by railway servants and hence the art cles of farm produce never 
reach the consumer or the dealer in a safe condition. This is especklly true in the case 
of orange industry. Railway authoritits sffould therefore be insisted upon to have itrict 
watch on the subordinates and avoid pilfering and damage during transit. 

(lii) Indian farmers have to spenl very much on transport. Communication from 
farm to village and from village to market is very paor, and such not only costs 
much but increases the depreciation charges of carts and bullocks. 

(iv) Meteorological Department is rather doing good work. 

(v) and (vi) More post and te’egrapb offices should bs opened in the rural areas* 

Question 6.—Agbicultural Indebtedness. •-In India, the agricuUuriits ttro 
deeply in debt and the best way to help them is by development of co-operative land 
mortgage credit, The present credit societies of villages cannot satisfy their need* for 
meeting the old debts of their members or rhe purchase of land or making improvement in 
their landed estates. Tht$ will be possible when lard mortgage credit is developed on a 
large scale. But the important point to be considered in this connection is whether 
the present organisations of primary village societies, the Central Banks, the 

R* B.M. DtfiSJ^ANDs:. 



fVi^Vkieta! eratl^ or iiill#|fetti«r diifer»Rt 

liiffcltaiioRs man be iUmi to Ao the thieg required. There eeente to be f»» objection 
to deveie^mg it by thepre$ent institutions. The only prcCrtUtion that is to be ttken is to 
keep this branch separate fcow thoir short-term business ani it should be ifioaneed from 
the (urt'Is obtainei for lorig periods, either in the form of deposits or debentures, to 
which a reference will be made later on. 

There cannot be twj opinions cn the question that co-operative land mortgage 
credit must be developed in India on a large scale, to relieve the agriculturist fto n 
their old debts. Whether separate in>titutions are to be started or the present credit 
institutions—the primary societies, the Central Banka and Provincial Banks can 
mans^e the land mortgagi credit, is a secondary question. 

Co-operative land mortgage credit, if properly introduced, will greatly benefit 
India, For the improvement of agriculture, for the adoption of machinery and 
modern methods, the employment of Urge capital is necessan^. Modern farming is a 
business which must be suppoitel by plenty of reaiy m )ney. This is possible if agricul¬ 
tural credit is developed fully. 

The next important question with regard to land moi'g g2 credit is whether it can 
be developed in India. The answer to this question can be given in the affirmative ; 
but the same re-,ts on several important asstimpt»ons. It must, for instance, be taken 
for granted (i) that the laws of the iand will be wodifiei, whera necessary, so as to 
favour an nrg inised system of I md nwrtga re cr-oit ; (ii) that owners of land will com¬ 
bine with each other in order to better their cjctit bec.nn'.e they understand {-al the 
necessity f<.r iriten^ive cultivation, and {bj how to cultivate intensively, and (>ii) lint the 
necessary organising agency is placed at ihe service of the landowners. The introduc¬ 
tion of a system of land rnortgige ctedit in Ind-a will ceitainly require guidance and 
supei vision and even State money but the last must be giv»n m the f^rrn cf a loan only 
in the beginning In India it will he madv'Hable for the State to stand abof from a 
movemert of thib tyjv. It is for the development of land mortgage credit that State 
loans should be n aCc in the beginning in order that the investing public should le.arn 
the importance cf this system. They will come to realise the secuMty contained in the 
land mortgage bonds, when the State linarces aie forthcoming. Until the public 
realise this, the State should not take away iti> aid In Egypt, fo: example, the State 
Bank holds shares in the Agricultural Bark of Egypt. The State must kelp the devc* 
iopment of their busmcsai by other ways also. A guarantee of interest on the issue 
of rlcbentures must be given by it to popularise ihein. '1 here seems to be no objection 
lor giving the guarantee as \t involves no immediate expenditure by the State, and 
probibly none at any time. The most satisfactory fjr.n of help n State guirantec 
of interest on .a limited issue of debentures iir limited term in t>rJer to reas-iure ihe 
public as to the new .nveslment and to give them tune to becom*^ f imihar wdth it The 
guarantee can be given to a special land moitgnge bank if one be stated or to ,a Pro¬ 
vincial Bank if it undsrtakis ana manaijes the business through Central B.anks and 
primary credit societies, as is being done at present by the Centr.al Piovinces and Berar 
I'rovincial Bank. Unless the debentures are made trustee securities, tluy will not he 
prised by the investing public and this must be done by mak*ng necessary ndment 
In the Trusts Act. 

A reference is male abjve that the Central Provinces and Berar Provincial 
Co-optrative Bank, Limited, has been man,a^ing the land nr on gage credit business 
through Central Banks and primary credit societies. It will, therefore, bi not out of 
place to give brief details about the system introduced by this bank in the societies 
under the Ak^da Central Bank. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Bank has advanced money to good and solvent 
members of some good societies affiliated to the Akola Central Bank, making those 
societies and that bank parties t j the transactions. The loans are first made to the Akola 
Central Bank, tho, atter makes them tn the societies which on the«r part transfer the 
amounts to their go jd and solvent members on security of first mortgage of their 
Ian led estates. The loans ftie made repayable during the coutse of sixteen yean by equal 
annual instalments of 15^ per cent. The moitgages are assigned to the Akola Central 
Bank by assignment dced« by icspective -ocietes and the former reassign them to the 
Provincial Bank by ani>thor assignment deed. Besides the moitgages, the lOciottes 
execute demand pro-notes for amount of loan in favour of the Akola Central Bank 
which, in its tarn, besl ies giving its own pro-note.>, transfers them to the Provincia) 
Bank. Th« re is anether security attached to this transaction, and that is the two 
sOturUiesare required to ha given for the due repayment of mortgage debt. 

Before any wocieiy is admitted to the scheme, it is the dv«y of the Akoia Bank 
to Investigate into the title of the prospective borrower* They have appaintod • 
splecfiai committee for doing all primary vvork such as investigation of title 

H- B. M. G. Desut^ANoi:. 
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Governor, Central Provinces and Becmr Co-ojicraiivt Federation, who iir 
for the debenture-holdcrs and to W'hom all mortgagei haOe heen attigfted to «t 
security to debentore-holdcrs. As regards recovery of money, the AkoU 
held itself resf^on^ible under an agreement with the Piovinctal Bank. 

The annual instalments, constituting a sum of Rs^ 15I for everjr hundred m^S 
advanced represent Rs, 6J for principal and Rs. 9 as interest. The principal is held by 
the Governor of the Federation in sinking fund which is invested in Government paper 
while the interest is disbursed as under:— 
i per cent to the Akola Bmk* 

8 per cent to the Provincial Bank for the loans advanced by it. 

In 1920, the Provincial Bank hsued debrntures of two series, carrying interest M 7 
per cent and 6 per cent, respectively, and could easiiy dispose uf the former on the face 
value of about a lakh, without any advertisement, The 6 per cent debentures 
were subscribed f^r a small amount .though special privilege was given to the holders 
thereof, for getting them redeemed after a notice of six months, and the Bank has 
realised th^t out of two series of debentures carryin g different rates, one carrying higher 
rate only is favoured by he public and hence it is inidviaable to issue two series of 
debentures carrying different rr»tes of interest. 

7 'ho Provincial Bank redeemed the 7 per cent debentures in 1934 because it had 
very heavy surplu’* fund. 

There are some other points with regard to this scheme and they must be touched 

here. 

First, as regards, the mortgages, the mortgagor is required to repay the amount 
by i6annual instalments of equal amount at J5j per cent, 6^ per cent, representing 
the principal and 9 per cent interest. This 9 pt*r cent rate is payable for nil the tiix 
years on the original .amount and net on the b.lancc outstanding, and hence it is 
excessive. So instead of making the interest p,-)able on the fcum advanced, it should be 
made payable on the unpiid balance and, in the letter the scheme will bo be*»t 
appreciated by the landholders. The next thing abuut the mortg.age is that the 
mortgagor has been t^iven the pri\ iiege ti r.'deem the mortgage after giving three 
mouths^ notice of his intimtion to do so ; thi> i$ nn inducement for him to make his best 
efforts to be free from deot as early ai possible. The third important condnion is 
that in case of default in making payment of any initalment, the whole debt becomes 
due,and the society IS at hber'y to prcccfd ag-iinst the defiiuller in a court of law. 
So all possible -ufeguards have l*een taken in drawing out the mortgage deed, and 
hence it offers very go id security foi tin* debenture-hiiluers. 

Secondly, the sinking fur.il is n.aintainei by the Governor. Central Provinces and 
Berar Federation, as trustee foi the debenture-hohlers. As aWeady smd above, all the 
instalments for the icpaymeiu of the principal sums are heid by ilie Governor of the 
Federation in a fund which is invesitd in Goveiniuent paper or securities 
approved of by the Registrar. The inleitst accruing on the paper or other securities 
is cieditcd to the fund And rtinvestment in Government paper or otherwise directed by 
the Regisl'ar. The debenturcdiolders arc to be paid the n oncy from this fund and any 
surplus that will leniain will be distributed amongst the societies concerned, which Will 
credit the amounts to their restrve fund. Now that they per cerU debenturei have 
been paid off in full by the Provincial Bank the trustee will pay the former the loa»is 
made by it from the pioceeds o{ the sinking fund investments, 1 he Piuvincial Bank 
is at liberty to reissue the redeemed debentures any time during the currency of the 
mortgages. 

Under the scheme, the Proviociai Bank has agreed to make loans of a sum not 
excc#*di«g Rs, 1,50000 and it is tntltlod to issue debentures of the aggregate va’ue of 
the mortgage loans n.ade by it. 

The effects of the scheme h ave been wonderful. Some of t|ie mortgagors were 
able to redeem their mortgages within five years and some witliin four years even. 
There have been only a few defaulters. 

Question ic.—FE uxaiseas,—(/ i) In my opinion^ natural matures can be more 
profitably use<l than Artificial fertilisers, Artificim fertilisers aiC most by brought to the 
Indian markets outsiue and they canrot be sold cheaply. Besi as tins, the econo¬ 
mic condition of the Indian farmer is not so good as to make uae cf thete coftly and 
arttdoial fertilisers, The improvement of cattle industry is, in my opinion, the o«ly 
difectipn in which we c m proceed to maintain fertility of the soil* 

So far, in our history, grain selling has n.eant selling feitilUy that has been stp «d 
up In the past ages, and it has been followed by improvetished soils and unprofitable 
agriculture. On the other hand we find farms in almost every locaRty in the 
U nited States of Anr.erica and even entire countries can be painted oat ivhef e theftrililty 
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ct 9ot] tas vaifUy iiiorfliijVfd by livestock farming* The mot marked eximples 
ef tbii ere eonperned with dairy farming* 

J bareob^red thatada^ry cow wmghmgabout i,oooIba yJeldr abbet |5 ton® of 
solid and liquid manure I n a yeax, UnJer proper conditions from 70—8o per cent of 
the manure voided by farm animals may be saved and returned to the sdh 

(d) Fraudulent adulte«»tion of fertilisers can be prevented if they are sold to the 
fatmers through the licensed sellers under the control of the Department of 
Agficulture* 

(«) In the first place I will strongly advise larmers to use natural manures If new 
Md impiov^ fertilisers are at all to be used, they should first be used on experimental 
farful and the result be $ho a n to the farmers. If they see good results from the use of 
feittUserg they will naturally be inclined to use them on their farms. 

(<0 1 do not know any particular locality where considereible increase in the use of 
manures has taken place, but so. far as I have seen, every farmer knows the value of 
manures and he tries to obtain as much manure as he can conveniently procure in 
his irlliages 

(e) I do not think the effect of iranuring with phosphates, nitrates, ^ulpbete >f 
ammonia and potash manures have projierly oeen investigated in this Province. 

(/) Education, propaganda aie the methods, I would suggest, to discourage the 
practice of using cowdung as fuel. 

Question 11.— Crops.— (<i) (i) Condiiion of existing cis can be well improved 
by the use of natural manures and by adopting methods of proper crop rotation. The 
Department of Agiiculiure should show the methods to the farmers. Irrigation 
^ciltties should be w.dened 

(ii) W here irrigation is po^sib'e, crops like alfalfa [lasun grass) should be intio* 
duced. This would improve the existing condition of the cattle and maintain soil 
fertili ty 

(iii) The distribution of seeds to the firmers should bti done th'ougn the selling 
agencies (in every tahsil) under the supervision of the Department of Agncuttuie; and 
the local bodio, like Local boards, be encouraged to n'amta'n such seed stores at every 
tahsil headquaiters and supp'y seed to the farmers of the surrounding area* 

(iv) W ti i pigs and deer are a ostly responsible for the destruction of crops, and 
although hey arc killed in large numbeis they breed more quickly than they arc killed. 
The Board of Agriculture ha-., I an told, pa-i-bed a reiolutioa on the subject to bring 
about increased desKuction of pigs and other wild animals, but it is ^li.l under the 
consideration of the Ijovernment ot India* The pig is a very hard animal^ and is not 
likely to be destroyed by the slow process of resolution^ but by active steps. 

Government should be more liueral in granting licenses to the farmers. 

(M I have no such crop In view* 

tc) No. 

Question I a.-— Cultivation. —(i) Though the existing sys em of tillage is not 
vcfy satisfactory it has still its own nierits. From my personal experience, 1 have 
observed that the improvemrnt of existing agricultural implements i:» more preferable 
to the introduction of new types. I have not seen practically any agricultural operation 
which was carried on in genera farming iractice in the Province where greater efficiency 
could not he obtained by the improvemei t of the indigenous implennents in use. Such 
improve me fits must be cheap and easily effected in the villages. 

Question <3.—Crop protrctio.v, internal a\d external.—( i) The efficiency 
and sufficiency of existing measures for protection of crops from external infection, pesra 
and diseases are far from satisfactory. 

(ii) Active action on the part of the department is now desirable* 

8 UBST10N i4 «—Implements.*-( a) No. 

) There 1$ an unlimited fit Id for developing trade in agricultural implements if 
the initial* difficulties are surmounted by special measures. Firstly, the villagers are 
imUfer«d over long distances and it is impoesible fot the ti edcr to reach them. The 
meond difficulty is financial, mostly the culti\ators cannot pay in^lump ..urn the price for 
impUments, They want easy ten ms for payment in instalments. If the agriculturibt is 
approached and relieved from financial difficulty, he is quite willing to go in for modern 
implements* Kailway companies should also be approached to grant concesstions on 
agficiuturai implements, 

(c) There are some difficulties which manufactuiers have to contend with in the pro- 
deotioii of agricultural implenients, but they can be removed. The Provincial Govern** 
ments should take op this work by guaubnteelng Qie manufiBOluring ^ms* orders in bulk 
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tot tlt6 of tmpIfim6Qts* Thus thurit would bo lililinuMotttiHi bh 

which means production. Thou againi local coildttiods sbbuld bb shtdied to iMig|pBat 

Fmrlements necessary' for a particular aud thdio should then bo atUud^ditbif aod 
pfoduced on a large sea e. 

Question 32 .*^CoopflRATtON,~^(a) (i) Co*opetatton b essefilmlly a douioeimiic 
organisation. It is on embodiment of the prtneiple of seU^determination and as oiieb 
should not be mentored by the strong official hand* Nevertheless, the Indtao Tuisoef, 
as they stand, need sympachetic and judicious guidance from above. Whether it be 
Government officers the non-officials, they have all to apptoach the mo^^ment in a 
missionary spirit. For this, it is absolutely necessary that the heads of the Co»opera« 
tive Depirtnrent should be Indians. They are expected to know theft countrymda 
better and the latter also will take the former as their own. 

Secondly, these Government officers should, as far as may be, i e drawn from the 
Agricultural and Industrial Department*, so that alongside with the supply of credit 
through co-operative organisations, they should be in a position to advise the agricul* 
turist to put his money to best use and utilise his spare hours profitably. Being in touch 
with agriculture, they will be able to guide the members of the co-operative societies how 
to take advantage of and utilise improved methods of cultivation, select their seeds and 
choose their fertilisers Lastly, being associated with the Industrial OepAftment, they 
will be able to issue instructions to the ignorant members of the societies to turn their 
spare moments to a better account by taking to farm industries. Similarly, their 
assistants also should undergo a course of agricultural training. They should not lack 
in the knowledge of accountancy, economics and banking, and should be drawn as far 
as possible from the agriculturists. 

Thirdly, there should be a close co-operation between the four departments of 
Government—the Agricultural, the Co-operative, the Veterinary and the Industrial^ 
each uniting and supplementing the efforts of the other* 

Fourthly, the Government officers of ether departments, especially those of 
Revenuei Excise and Education, should strengthen the hands of the Co-operative 
Department by making it a point, whenever possible, but without proving a bore to the 
members of the rural societies, to visit ar.d offer them a few words of advice. The 
Revenue Department can be of great assistance in composing their differences and 
bringing the defaulters to book The Exc se Department*can help them in getting rid 
of their addiction to alcohol or liquor, i! ary. Education Department, if sympatheit- 
cally inclined, can provide for the educational facilities of the children of the agricul* 
turists. To say the least, illiteracy has been the greatest bane of the Indian society, to 
stamp out which no efforts should be spared. Legislative Councils and the local 
bodies can go a great length in this direction, but the actual administrative machinery 
rests in the han of the Education Department. If the latter is guided by persons who 
have the country’s good at their heart much can be done to improve the lot of the poor 
agriculturist. Our agriculturists have been easy victims of those who are gifted with 
better intelligence. They are als» by nature a most conservative set of people and 
unless their vision is broadened by education, they cannot imbibe the ideas of 
co-operation with the result that the latter ceases to take root. Hence it is that’ 
Education Department should he the most active amongst those referred to above and 
lend all possible co-operation to them. 

(ii) The non-official agencies best fitted to promote the growth of this movement 
are the federal bodies, divisional or provincial. All propagandist and educative part 
should be entrusted to them, and the Government should not grudge them a reasonable 
subsidy for their upkeep, even if it wereio come from the pockets of' the general tax¬ 
payer. t)bviously the whole of Indian revenue has its last link in the agricnltltfist'n, 
home, and as such every pie that is spent from the general treasury has its reward and 
justification. By hlodtng courses of studies for the literate agriculturists and others 
interested in co-opcration and rallies at convenient centres, and convening conferences 
from time to time and publishing tracts on the working of co-operation, co-operative 
education Can be much popularised. The Government for their part should induce the 
right type of people to join the movement and show them a way to amelicvate 
condition of the agriculturiits. 

{h) (i) Our credit societies and, for the matter of that, all primary societies have 
been so much under the tutelage of external agencies that they are lacking tn Creatffe 
mius. This is the reason why they always depend upon external financial aid* 
Secotidiy, the credit facilities are more often than not dented when they are sorely 
needed. For this many circumstances are lesponaible, chief among whtoli am first, 
inability of the members to undergo the lormaiities of drawing upon theif cfOdit with 
their financiers, the Central Banks, fa rainy season, and seeondfy, thodefac^ve meiiii. 
of communicatioii. In some parts of the country, the land t^ure is so, fapUy th|^ 
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ijrettm muftt be cHngif 4 t Their HoWiiw* mneti be made ^eoftCmbie^ and it i» then 
atone tjhat they wlU be able to commend adequate credit. In co«otN»’atiniH, it ip ue 
doubt honesty of eotpose and prudential habits that are the main sources of crecUt, 
but hufnan nature constituted as it is» has its weaknesses and drawbacks, and as such 
a mortgagable interest in one's holding is someltmes badly needed. Our credit societies 
ate so much accustomed io paternal care «ind iaccami advances that they only take the 
Central Banks as old friends, the scmcats io the new garb. To remove this 
mifapprehension education and propaganda are neerssury to which a reference has 
already been made. 

The formation of urban banks, especially of Government servants and of public 
bodiesi should be encouraged to enable the needy persons to secure loans at reasonable 
rates of iaperest. 

(ii) All animal life is composite, end so is that of the agriculturists. Money or 
credit is not the only sinew of the war. An agriculturist produces his crops by the 
money supplied by Central Banks but that done, he la again at the mercy of the cunning 
of the bantas. He does not know how to put his produce to the market. Very often 
he is being pressed by bis creditors for the payment of money borrowed off them and he 
has to part with his produce before the market is settled or to sell it to the 5 aftin himself 
for the price quoted by him. For this, it is absolutely necessary that sale societies 
most be organised, i he experiment has been successfully tried in some of the places 
in the Bombay Presidency. The Government should tai^e steps to organise these 
societies at convenient centres in each district, it goes without saying that, in the 
beginning, their working will have to be snpervised by the Government. 

(Hi) In the money rraiket, the common maxim is that we should but at the cheapest 
and sell at the dearest, but our agriculturists have often to reverse this order. Credit 
gives the agriculturists the wherewithal with which to buy his necessaries, but where 
to buy them profitably is always a besetting question with him. An agriculturist is in 
need of several things such as seed, fertilisers, machinery, implements, t'^ols, eic», and 
articles of every day consumption. For this purchase societies must be provided. 

Now whether all the three functions detailed above should be combined in one 
and the same society so that it should be a self-snfBcient body is a point on which there 
is a difference of opinion, but expert advice den ands that the?e different functions 
should as far as possible be kept apart and not allowed to impede the growth of others 

(iv) These societies can be organised and run in areas where irrigation works are 
in progress and great reservoirs are being sunk. We mean to say such an area pro¬ 
vide you with a favourable ground. Once these experiments succeed, even a modest 
village could start a society of its own and carry on its work in the neighbouring 
villages. Often times we find a group of labourers working together without being 
conscious of the fact that they are translating the principle I co*operation into 
action partly. Advantage should be taken of such groups and they should be placed 
on a proper footing Unfortunately the Central Provinces has not got such societiesi 
the formation of which should be encouraged. 

(v) Aggregation oft fragmented holdings ie a great desideratum of the present 
appricttltural communitv. By accretion of time, the Hindu joint family system has 
given rise to minute sub-divisions of land which have upset all calculations of fruitful 
agriculture. Punjab co-operators have taken the initiative in the matter, aitd if their 
experiments Attain a reasonable degree of success, other Provinces should follow suit* 

(vi) There is an instance of this kind in this Province. Jalgaon is a taluk town in 
Bttldana district in Berar. The Agricultural Association there purchased improved 
ploughs and rented them out on a nominal fee. The resnlt was that while nobody had 
IWtbMr the burden of investing a large amount in the purchase of implements, every¬ 
body had the good luck to enjoy the fruitful results of co-operation. Nevertheless, 
where the use of Itnproyed machinery is yet far from commending itself to the accept¬ 
ance of the aweeage agriculturist, reasons apart, it will be premature to try exceriments 
of this type. In this respect, if at all, it is the Agricultural l>eparta.ent which must 
have^the nonoor of estabiisbing the claims of modern machinery. 

(▼lb if joint farming is something different from joint cultivatK i», then ft must be 
stated that the former has little chance in places where whole of the arable lend has 
been btodght under cttltivation. These experiments could be tried only in such places 
where waste land is yet nvailable or the forest land need to be reclaimed. 

. .(vjh) Somehow catUerbreeding locitttes have been a failuie in this Provincoi and 

we have hardly any Information about the same, 
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^t9c) Pig-bunting tittla,ria dubffi vifiligi lai^fttttfofi 

«6eiettes, co'opewtive storei—these ate iioifie t>f*the branches of ce-operatioti’whlbii 
offer a wide field fOt co-oper*tl1re acttvhy/ 

In short, given enthusiastic souls actuated with a warm patriotic feetin|| 
imbued with liberal ideas it is possible to organise tbe whole Countryside cO^CpieritSl^dj^ 
Denmark has set a noble example and we should be guided by It, not forgetling af m' 
same time our limitations and diiabilities. Unfortunately, the local Co*«^erative 
Department is too conserrative in this respect. Reason might be that the department 
does not get competent officers, and if it happens to get a few here and ihi^, they 
do not choose to continue, presumably because of the met that the department does not 
offer attractions of executive seivice* For this it is necessary tha^ men of th« 
Provincial Service possessing long and varied experience should as far as possible, be 
absorbed m the Co-operative Department. 

(c) We think that from the experiments made in each of these branches wo are 
not yet in possession of i-uffici^'ot data to warrant any such piece of legislation^ 

(tif) Whether a co-o;,eri4tive society is really so or otherwise depends on tbe 
criterion you employ. If punctual repayment of loans were the only standard applied, 
and it is often applied, many societies, why most of them, would not come up to 
satisfacticn. On the contrary, if the test whether the society is run on ro*opemtive 
lines or not were applied, some could be declared to have achieved their object. In 
Berar and Bilaspur districts and for the matter of that -n every district of the Province, 
there are some societies which could be said to have attained their aim but it must be 
admitted that their number is limited. 


Oral Evidence. 


30430. The Chairman: Rao Bahadur Deshpande, you have provided the Com¬ 
mission with a note of the evidence that you desire to give. Have you any statement 
that yon wish to make at this stage in amplification of yciir written statement P — 
No. 


30431. What is your occupation ?-^l am a malguzar landholder. 

30433, From where do you come exactly?—! Cv>me from a village 3a miles from 
Nagpur, 

30433. How many acres have you P—More than 2,000 acres. 

3.^434, In one villageP—In 22 villages, 

30435. Have you a home-farm P Yes, 1 have. 

30436. Do you cultivate that yourself P—Yes, through my servants, 

30437- ^ave >ou leased out any of your farm land ?—1 do n^t lease out my land 
generally, 

30438- What arc tbe principal crops in your district P—In my village we 
sow cotton, wheat, juar, tur^ and other pulses, and in some places also rice. 

30439. Are any of your lands irrigated P—They are irrigated by my owe tanks 
oot by Government tanks. 

30440. Would you describe in a litcle more detail the system of irrigation you 
have adopted P How is the water stored ?—We collect water in the rainj season, 

30441. Have you any wells P-We have weils only ht gardening purposes, oot 
for irrigation purposes. 

30442. Are YOU growing any sugarcane P—Not much, because generally io«ar- 
canc w damaged by pigs and jackalji. ^ 


30443 - Turning to the substance of your note of evidence, on fi„t pa»e vou 

recommend the formatjon of a Provincial Re earch Committee at Nagpur nn£r the 
chairmanship of tbe Director of Agriculture. How cKactU would you sunrwt that 
^e committee should be constituted?—The committee should consist of tb, DIsWtttr 
of Agriculture, some non-officials, and experts on the different sttbjwttt. 

,30444- You suggest that the committee should be charged with th, adnijua- 
traticii of a permanent research fund f —Yes, * 

30445- How do you suggert that that fund should b, acquinMl f-Govmmrat 

should supply It- t ' 
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a ». Do y<m not think that imj^ortaot landholders might regard ja^ a nri^t^e 
Ote to a fund c^v that sort hat fund will not bo much utilised ter,tl|et^ 
requirements. They will voluntarily contribute if they find out that the ri^rch ^ii 
profitable to their cultivation 

3044S I gather that it is your view that on the whole and having regard to the 
funds at its dispose!) the Agricultural Department is at this moment discharging Its 
duties sstiifactorily ?«^They are discharging their duties satisfactorily, but not to the 
sstisfactiofi of the pobtic, because they ha^e no funds at alt. 

30440* And t judge that, in your view, the weak spot in the existing system Is 
the demonstration side of the work P—Yes, 

3045a And in particular the qualifications of the men engaged in demonstration 
and propaganda amongst the cultivators P—Yes. 

P45T. Is that shortcoming due, do pu think, to the class and calibre of men 
recruited for the purpose or Is it due to their want of training P—^We have not got 
sufiicient »«'en at present. 

30452. But the men you have got, have they sufficient training?—I think so. 

30453* On page J97, you advocate the establishmeot of ai^ricultura! clubs in 
vernacular and Anglo-vernacular schools. 1 do not quite understand what you 
mean by agricultural clubs P—The students who take agriculture in the schools 
should form themselves into a club and under the direction of theit teachers should 
have training in their own place or in any central place where the Government has 
got its farms; that is what I mean. 

30454. So that >ou would make agrkultuxe a non-compulsory subject tod a 
non*exan ination subject, and you would have these agricultural clubs in order that 
those boys anxious to take up agricultuie should in their leisure acquire a certain 
knowledge in agriculture P—I think it should be an optional subject in place of some 
of the subjects at present taught in the high schools. 

30455 Have ycu anything to tell the Commission abcm adult education which you 
have not set down in your note P Have you any experience of expeiiments in adult 
education 10 your district P—The farmers who arc grown up should be trained by 
demonstrators ; they should be allowed to go to the Uovernrrent farms and see what 
the agricultural people are doing ; that sort of education will be sufficient for them at 
present. 

30456. Do you think you see any increasing demand for education amongst cultU 
vators in your district P—Yes; they are keen about it. 

30457. Are you confident on that point?—Yes. 

30458. Do you think there is any sign that the cultivators are wilting to pay lor 
such education P—About payment 1 doubt very much; but they will come forward if 
they are given free instruction as regards cultivation, manure and other things and 
th«^ wilHollow the instiuction well. 

304$p. You point out the need for better communications; who do you suggest 
should pay for those ?—Government and the District Councils, 

30460. Do you distinguish in your mmd between Government and the tax^payer 
in the matter of finding money for these purposes?-The roads maintained by the 
District Council* are paid for by them. 

30461. You think District Councils have laid on them duties which they cannot 
discharge through lack of funds P—Yes; that is the difficulty in Nagpur at least, 

3046 a, Ate you a member of your District Board P— Yes, 

30463 Is there a demand for better communications ?—Yesi 

30464, And for further education P—Yes; but owing to want of funds the Dls* 
^ct Board cannot underUke all these things. 

3046s* Which is the most vocal and most active, the demand for better education 
Of the diomiknd for better roads P—The demand for better eduoatina 

3045& That comes first in the eyes of the local authoi iitea P^Yes. 
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^ J You give IIS figures oo th« ^gmtion ;6l 

culture on the land mortgage aystetn and alec an the tfo^efietatste oiai^eaietit. 
encperie^'ce have you yourse'f bad in these two fields ?’-In the co-operative movainetit 
f Whs the Secretary of the Centra! Bank and at present! am one of the Dtreetofs of 
the Na^jpur Co-operatfve Cent*al Bank; I am also the Managing Director Cf' the 
t’rovincia! Bank here in Nagpur. ' 

3046$. Of the Apex Bank P—Yes. ^ 

30469, 1 do not quite gather frorp your note whether you suggest that a credit 
founded on land mortgage shouM be given entirely through the co-operative tnovement 
Oo you suggest that the land mortgage should work entirely through the co*opmtive 
societies?—Through the Apex Bank and the Apex hank should advance to the 
Central Banks* 

30470. What organisation do you suggest .should come in direct contact with the 
cultivator ?•—The Central iBank; generally the societies corre in contact wfth the 
cultivator, not with the Central Bank directly. 

30471* The primary society P—Yes. 

30472. 1 think that the experience of this Province suggests that it is very nedes* 

sary that the primary societies should discharge their duties properly ?•—Vea; they 
are still illiterate, and it is very difficult for them to manage their own accounts, because 
^ey cannot write them. 

30473* They must be encouraged to take as much interest in their own affatia as 
possible ?—Yes. 

30474. Docs this scheme for a land mortgage bank system set out by you embody 
your own ideal or is it som«" scheme which is under consideration at this moment ?—I 
attended the Provincial Confer»*nce8 at Bombay and Poona and there they have got this 
•chemeand we are also thinking of opening the same here. 

3047s* Is it your view that a proportion of the short-term loans taken out from 
the primary credit societies by cultivators are, in fact, applied to objects which are 
not short-term, but are, in fact, improvements and ought to be financed on long-term 
loans P—Short-term loans are generally applied for their own current needs. The 
Central Banks generally advance loans to societies for their own needs. 

39476. Now, in your experience of the management of the Central Bank, were 
you satisfied with the Apparatus at your disposal for examining the assets and l*abilities 
of applicants for loans from credit societies?—At present we are doing it with the 
agency we have got. We have got only sirpanches and secretaries who generally go 
through the assets and liabilities of the members and forward the applications to the 
Central Banks. 

30477* And do you think that that plan gives the Central Bank an opportunity 
of urgirg the suitability of the applicant ?—We hare got one material benefit* We get 
the audit notes of the Government Auditors and we compxre the audit notes and the 
^plication of the member and then we decide whether we can advance the loan or not. 
Generally, Central Banks scrutini .e these applications. 

30478* Do you come into close contact with the cultivators on your estates 

Yes, 

30479. How far from Nagpur is your property P—In Wardha district j there 
i have got two or three villages six miles from the Wardha town. 

30480. How far is that from Nagpur P—More than 50 miles. 

30481. Would you tell the Commission what period of the year y6u usually spend 
on your own lands ?—! generally vis't my villages once a month. 

30482. Do you reside on your own estates P—I have got my house thete, but I 
generally reside at Nagpur. 

30483. You mitigate the disadvantages of absenteeism by repeated visits 
I could not be considered an absentee landholder because i gener^ly know my land Imd 
ererything connected with it. 

30484. Under what system of tenancy do cultivators on your lands hold their 
Cttltifating rights P Is it absolute occupancy p_Soine hold on absplute occupani^i 
some are m^Hh-fnakbuga. The ordinary rights have been removed to me 
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3049<J» Do you conuder the existence of these three separate systems of tenancy 
right is any way> making diBieuli the management of your estates No. 

3 asB7« Have you any primary credit societies at work on your own lands !n your 
own villages There wore somei hut now they have been cancelled. 

30488* So that in fact in all your 2a villages you have no credit societies ?-^No ; 
bocattoe we advance them at the same rate at which the banks also advance them* 

30489* Who is we ?—1 my. elf, becau*<;e I have also gc t a money lending business. 

3<Mi5>0. Do you lend money to year cultivatois at the same rate at which the banks 
also advance it ^ Which bank? Is ii yom own bank?—The Nagpur CentialBank; 
we are now comparing the co operative banks. 

3049 '. it is the same thing as saying that it is the rate at which the primary Credit 
societies lend money. Is it 13 per cent ?—At times I lend at 9 per cent; it depends on 
the credit of the tenant 

30491 Have you ever taken stepu to encourage the spread of the co*operaiive 
movement on your own estates ?—No. 

30493. Do you carry out any research or demonstration n collaboration with the 
Agricultorai Department?—No, I do not carry out any demonstration, but as a member 
ofthe Board of Agriculture 1 carry out their instructions as regards seed an 1 imple¬ 
ments. 

30494 Is that carried out in close touch witli tlie department V—Yes In, the 
Wardha district the Agricultural AssUtant generally comes to my village and gi.es 
instructions. 

30495. Have you any arrangements with ihe Agricultural Uepaitment for growing 
and diftribtttit g improved seed ?—In the beginning i took seed from the Agricultural 
Department, but now I have got my own seed. 

30496. And do you in fact distribute seed of improved varieties P—Yes, to my 
tenafits. 

30407* How do you finance that? Do you finance that as a 1 an to your 
tenants f—I advance seed and take cotton m return. Supposing 1 advance four hhandh 
of seed, 1 get two khandis of cotton in letuin. 

30498. What about the coi dhlon of tie cattle in your villages ? Are y.;U satisfied 
with that P—No ; they are very poor. We cannot get sufficient bullocks. 

30499. What about your local bneds? Aie you s^itisfied with the breeding?—I 
am satisfied with the breeding, but they are . ot strong enough to pull the ploughs. 

30500. Why are they not strong enough ?—^That is due to the grating rules. 

3050X. And not Ic the btccding ?—W e have got bul’s from the Government but 
we are not getting goed bullocks for Our cultivaticn. VVe get only small pairs worth 
about Ri. 30Q T do not know why. 

30502* Have you seen any of the experiments in preserving fodder that are being 
earried out by ihe Agricultural Department at various statiurs ? lam thinking of sitage 
fXMtkiug ?-^ I have, but 1 am not followbg that m try own villages 

30503. Why not?—Their system seems to be rather different because they keep 
fodd^ in a ditch and they cover it up with mud. Our village people have not been 
iufllmetttly educated in that; they say that that process would fpoii their fodder. 

30504. But do you not know that things would be much better if that were done ?— 
I have got no faith and confidence in it. 

30505. Raja af Poflakimidii You say, at page 397, that the recruit-* 
ment *^ boys to agHcuttural study should not be confined entirety to the agricultural 
claseet. Are you sure that boys of other classies will take to the study of agriculture 
if yoodo^not hold out to them a promise of Governmeiit employment or a giant of 
laxi 4 In that case perhaps they will not; {am not sure how many appointments can 
Uglrento them. 

R. B. M. G. DIshfands* 


. r ^506* Do you liot think thut it i» hotter to restrict it to egfienlterbte .svket MfJW 
bOfiented by the atu iy of improved methods and who would go hack and In^wovje tMr \ 
land ?-—Yes, if a $u6Scfent number come forward; but my experience is that we ere not 
getting agriculturists to come to the schools* Very few agriculturists send their bhye to 
school. 

30507 And do these so-called educated people come to the rescue of these people 
to teach the improved methods nf agriculture ?—Those who have suHicieiii land and 
cultivation generally go back to their respective villages and make improvemeftts in 
their lands. But those who have got some 10 or 12 acres generally stick to Government 
service* 


3050b. Are you for modifying your proposal that people who possess a certain 
amount of land only should be recruited P—I am not sure about that. 

30509^ Sit* James MacKenna : In paragraph 1 of your memorandum, on psge 296 
you say t '^The present organisation of research vork in this Province* judged by fit's 
results, is in no way unsatisfactory.” But although you give this qualified approval to 
the research wurk of the department, I infer from your subsequent re narks that you 
are not quite satisfied with the department on its demonstration sideP--*Not becsutse 
they are not doing any work, but because they have not got sufficient staff or sufficient 
money. 

30510. On page 297 you say, Those that are deputed on the work sbottld be men of 
courteous habits and should mix with the masses as if they were one of themselves ” 
On page 29Syou say, ** Indian farrr ers have shown willingness and even keenness in 
adopting improvements which promife to pay them, but thae is no co opetation between 
them and the Department of Agriculture on account of the autocratic tendencies of the 
latter. * • • Courtesy on the part of Government officials is the only method I would 
suggest whereby cuUiirator'4 may be induced to adopt expert advice.” Again on 
page 298 you ^ay,From my point of view, the Agricultural and Veterinary Services 
are far from satisfactor)'. The officials of these departments do not realise that thay are 
the servants of the people and do not give the farmers the full benefit of their services. 
Supervising officers of these departments should, therefore, impress upon their 
subordinates that they are public servants ai d should diS>'harge their duties in the interest 
of the public What is the reason for these pessimistic remarks ?—What 1 meant is 
this. I do not stiy that the Agricultural Department are not doing their work, but it is 
on very rare occasions that they go and see the tenants themselves. Therefore they 
never come in contact with the tenants. In that way 1 siy it is not satisfactory. 

30511. When you say that the supervising officers of these departments should 
impress upon their subordinates that they are public servants and should discharge their 
duties in the interests of the public, are you referring to the demonstrating stat! or 
the superior staff ? -I am referring to the dtmonstration staff. 

30512. You think they do not get sufficiently into touch with the people Never, 
because they have not got sufficient staff. One man in a tahsil where there are 500 
villages is entirely insufficient. 

305x3. So that you think Deputy Directois should inculcate in the minds of their 
subordinate staff the principles that you have here enunciated P—Yes. 

30514. On page 304 you say: Whether a co-operative society is really so or 
otherv\ise depends on the criterion you employ. If punctual repayment of loans were 
the only standard applied, id It ia often applied, many societies, why most of them, 
would not come up to satisfaction. On the contrary if the test whether the society ts 
run on co-operative lines or not were applied, somu could be declared to have 
achieved theiriobject.” As a prominent co-operator, which criterion would you apply, 
co-operative enthusiasm or business instinct P—1 think punctuality should not be the 
only criterion because punctual payments depend on the harvent. If the members have 
not had a good harvest, it is imj^^sible for them to make repayment on the due date, 

50515* Then you would prefer co-operative eothuiwsm ?-—Ycs# thrift, honesty 
etc. 


30316. Honesty apparently comes Second ?—Yes. 

30517. TPfOf. Cangulee : You are a member of the Board of Agriculture P—Yes* 
305x8. How long have you been a member P—About ten or twelve years* 

30519. ^''ou stay most of the time in the Nagpur city, do you not P*—Yes 
B. M. G. Deshpande. 
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Have pit )4 fnqvmnt vistte to see ilie research work done hy the lestitote 
thnoii not frefneaH/t ao 4 only with reference to cotton. 

dosat« You are very keen on cotton ?—Ye». 

305^^* Have you paid a vlalt to the Agricaltural College P^Yes. 

That is to say you are in touch with the work that is being done h«reP»**“ 

Yea, 


30524* Do you know any particular item of research work that is being done 
here at the present moment P<^I only see the cotton. 

30S«S^ You do not know the type of research work being done at -dhe Research 
Institute here P—No. 


30526. So that when you ^y that the present organisation of research work 
is in no wny ttnsati«factory, you simply base your remarks on impressions?—No, as 
regards cotton 1 give my own view. As regards cotton, the department is doing its 
best We have got good varieties of cotton at present 

30527. Oil page 297 you say, “ The tendency of bringing research workers from 
outside should at once be checked. On what do you base your view P —*1 only say 
we must try to Indianise the services ; that is my object. We must do our best to 
have our own people educated in research work. 

30528. Have you had occasions to compare the efficiency of Indians with that of 
Europeans P-» At present Indians are not given any chance in research work; most of 
the people are brought from outside. 

30529. On page 296 you say that the Agricultural Department should encourage 
and, if necessary, subsidise non official gentlemen who have facilities and are deStrous 
of conducting small schemes of research work. Have you any particular scheme In 
mind?—No. I have got no scheme. 

vltt53o. Then you want patriotism on payment. On page 297 you make reference 
to the uneconomic condition of farming. What is the total acreage of your home- 
farm P— I have stated that it is more than 2»ooo acres. 

30S31, Your crop is chiefly cotton ?—Cotton, wheat and rice. 

30532. What profit do you get from your cotton?—That depends upon the 
harvest, 1 cannot say exactly what profit I get ta-day. 

30533. When you speak of the uneconomic condition of farming, what have 
you In mind; Is it that the profit per acre is so small ?—I say that it does not pay 
Ihe agriculturist 

« 30534. Does it not pay you P—No. 

30535. But still you are going on with it?—Yes, Because there is op other 
business; that is the only reason. 

30536. Have you any suggestion as to how to make farming pay?—Unless 
Government comes to the help of the agriculturist and gives the money required at a 
low rate of interest, there can be no improvement, because we generally have to 
borrow from the simear. 


30537. Surely money is not a handicap in your case? —No; but unless the 
agriculturist gets the money at a cheaper r.ite of interest 1 do not see how he can 
prosper. 

30538. On page 297 you say, “ I do not see any movement for improving the 
technical knowledge of students who have studied agriculture. Those who are already 
in Government service actually carry out their orders without even utilising the know¬ 
ledge they have gained while students Could you amplify that a little ?—1 say 
they merely carry oat orders. 

30539* Who are the students already in Government service of whom you 
speak P—Agricultural Arsistanta and demonstrators* 

30540. They simply carry out the orders and they do not utilife knowledge that 
they have gained P—Yes. 

30541. Have you any specific case in mind P—No, bnt generally I find that* 
tn ihe Villages they generally carry out the orders given by the high officials, 

R. B. M. G. DisifPANDi. 
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3 ^ 54 ^* On page ^02 you eayi ** The Government for thetr part should fndiioa the 
right type of people to join the movement and show them t way to amelioi^te the 
condition of the agriculturists. ** In reply to the Chairman you said that there are 
no prrtnary societies in the 72 villages under you. I take it that you are a veiy 
influential malguZar and a Rao Bahadur, What suggestions have you to make when you 
say that Government should induce the tight type of people to join the movement f—I 
mean those who have really got a knowledge of co-operation, 

I suppose you have knowledge of co-oper«tion P—I began from the 
beginning, so that 1 profess to have some knowledge of co-operation, 

.^C544. And yet you have no p-imary societies in your na villages?—I have 
already explained to the Chairman why societies have not developed. 

3054 $' You are a member of the Local Board P — Yes. 

30S4<^* You say there is a demand for education ?—Yes. 

30i;4y. Are there any schools run by you personally in thepe 22 villages P—There 
are no schools managed bv the malgtizars , they are run by the District Councils. 
We help them, 

30548. How many pritrafy schools are there *n your ?2 villages P—I think In the 
Wardha district where I have got villages there are 4 or 5 school?. I am only a member 
of tbe Local Board, 

30549. Mr. Kamat: \ ou complain in your memorandum of the amount of fiiOney 
spent on research as compared with the amount ot money spent on propaganda and say 
that they are disproportionate. Further on you say that the provision of funds for pro¬ 
paganda amongst the cultivators is almost ludicrously inadequate. Will you please 
illustrate these statements by figures if you can remember them. How much is spent on 
research and how much on propaganda?- I cannot give you the figures exactiy, but 
I will say that the staff they have engaged for propaganda work is net sufficient to 
educate the agriculturists. That is what 1 mean. Ido not know exactly how much 
they are spending on research work, but from the knowledge I have I find that they have 
not got sufficient staff for propaganda. Therefore 1 say that the amount spent on pro¬ 
paganda work is insufficient, 

30550. When you say that these two things are disproportionate, I would like to 
ask you whether it is one-fifth or one tenth ’—1 cannot give you the exact figure. 

30551. In another place you say that the system of land revenue prevailing In this 
Province should be changed ; could you amplify that a little? —In the case of the 
co-operative movement, I find that the members of a society do not get sufficient money 
because they have no transferable holdings. 

30552. And you therefore think that your land tenure system is faulty ?•—That Is 
what 1 say. 

30553. Is that the general feeling among the malguzars, that this system ought to 
be changed P—There is no such feeling among them. 

30554. That is your personal opinion ?—Ye*?. In the case nf the co-operative 
movement, the land will never go into the hands of the sonTffr or anybody else. 

30555. Is this feeling growing day by day amongst the malguzars of the Central 
Provinces P—:>Io ; the Central Provinces malguiars are not very keen in giving transfer¬ 
able rights to the tenants. 

30556. Sir ffePIry Lawrence : But you advocate it all the same?—Yes, In the 
case of co-operative societies, I bay that members who are malgurari tenants should be 
allowed to lease out their lands to the society for more than one year, but according to 
our tenancy laws they cannot lease out the land for more than one year, 

30557. Sir S. M, Chit navis • On page 296, you say, There are at present only 
two agricultural schools in this Province Where are they situated f—One is in 
Powerkhem and the other at Cbandkhori. 

3055®* the school at Chandkhuri closed P—When I visited it, it was not 

closed ; at present 1 do not know. 

30559* You have visited the place ?—I visited it along with Dr, CloaUon, 

30560. You advocate the establishment of agricultural clubs in vernacular and 
Anglo-veZnacuiar schools. What is the age of the boys attending vernacular schools 
I say it should bo for the 5th, Oth and 7th standards of the veroacnlar schools* 

K. B. M. G. Dsshfanoi, 
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^6{, Not lor tonMoaUr ftlxtmiry aetiods for th« Mghor mnactilor 

•tODoards, the 5th» dtb nod 7th. 

30563* You want theso dtibs in middle schools?--*Yes* 

305*^3. How many of them are there in the l^rovince ?—I want to introdnct this 
system j I do not know how many there are at present; I want to have the clnhs with 
Rgricultare as the optional subject in these schools. 

10564* On page 297 you say that the general atmosphere, even of primary schools 
should be ajgricultnral. In what way would you make it agricultural ?—I mean trat 
students going from primary to normal schools should have agriculture as an optional 
subject. 

30565. You want it for students going from a primary school to a normM school 
and in the normal schools they would have agriculture as an optional subject?—Yes 

30566. Not in primary schools No. 

30567. Have you visited the Powarkhera Agricultural School and studied the 
curriculum thereat present ? —I hive not visited it recently. 

30568* You advocate that the students should be taught well-making, working of 
boring machine? ani tractor driving ?—That is for the education of adults. 

30569. You stated that there was keenness on the part of the villagers for educa¬ 
tion ?—Yea, 

30570. Is it not the practice in this Province that the school master has to go 
round every morning to the houses and bring the boys to the school, and that a great 
deal of his time spent in this way?—At present, I do not think he is rei^uired to do that. 
An absentee landlord will not have any idea of what is going on in the villages. I know 
that generally the kotw(^h do the duty of collecting the boys. 

30571. My experience as a riistfict Officer is that the nowadays do not 

go round to bring the boys to school; the village masters have to go round and bring the 
boys to school every morning?—I have got no idea about that; if the school master has 
to do it, theie will be no education for the boys. 

They leach for two or three hours in the afternoon. 

30572. You said that you gave 4 IS of cotton seed and took 2 khandis of 
cotton.' W hat is the difference in the ^.riccs ?- It depends on the prices 5 suppose the 
price of cotton is Rs. 50 and the price of cotton seed Rs. 25 a khandi, then you must 
calculate according to those prices. You cannot say exactly what will be the price and 
the profit. 

30573. Do you do any grain lending as well Yes, 

30574. What is the usual rateV—It is sow'll; that is the usual custom in th 
villages. 

30575. Pro/» Gan^itlee: What is the rate?—25 percent; that is the mahajan 
system. 

30576. Sir 5 , M, Chtmvis \ On page 300, you say, “ So fi*r, in our history, giain 
selling has meant selling fertility that has been stored up in the past agesCan you 
explain what you mean by that?—That is as regards fertilisers. 1 say that if you keep 
more cattle, you will have sufficient manure for improving the land. 

30577. Have not the people got a sufficient number of cattle ?—No ; they have not 
got sufficient m'»nure even ; that is the reason why agriculturists generally suffer. 

30578. Ib not that due to the use cf condung for fuel?—Not in the Central 
Provinces. In Bcrar, ! think they are using cowdungfor fuel. 

30579. Onpag»* 301, you say that Local Boards should be encouraged to maintiin 
scedst >res. Have you not i?ot Agricultural Associations and Seed Unions which 
maintain seed stores ?—If I am right, the gricultural Associations are in existence 
only in name j no meetings are held, and nothing is done about seeds. 

30580. Have you not seeo them in Berar and in the north of the district, at SeJiora 
and other places ?—-No. I am s, caking of Nagpur. 

You ant Government officers of the Revenue and other departments to 
CO operate in the matter of agiiculture and ( 0 *operative wirk and things of that kino* 
Were not they doing it in the pa t, and have not they discontinued it owing to the 

1C B. M. G. Dishpande. 
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attitude of the people towards their work P^So far as my koowfedfe of the Nagpur 
Central Bank is concerned^ I do not think they have given any help ei^er in Itt 
organisation or anything else ; it is all done by non-officials, 

30583. You say, Givf n enthusiastic souls actuated with a warm patriotic feeling 
and imbued with liberal ideas, it is possible to oraganise the whole countryside 
co-operatively*’. But you go on to say, Unfortunately, the local Co-opera^Ve 
Department is too conservative in this respect”. Is it that they do not allow any of these 
enthusiasts to come into the movement do not say th t they do not admit them; 
hey do not come. 

30583. Is it due to the fault of the Co-operative Department, or is it the fault of 
the people that they do not come and take part in the movement? What methods 
would you employ for encouraging them to come and take part in this movement?'- 
We cannot give them any allowance to induce them to come; it is their option; if 
they come, they are welcome. 

30584. The Co-operative Department does not discoi rage them from coming P— 
Mo. You know it, much better than 1 do because you are Chairman of one of the 
Central Banks. 

30585. Sir Henry Lawrence : You spoke of the want of funds of the Local Boards. 
Do they receive any subvention from provincial revenues P—They do. 

30586. To what extent ?—1 think the cesses which the Government collects from 
the malguzar^ for education and other purposes are transferred to Local Boards. 

30587, There i a an additional cess on malguzars P—Yes. 

30588. How is it levied?—It is levied, but I do not know exactly what the amount 
is. Some cess like the educational cess is levied. 

30589. What is the rate P—I do not exactly know, but I think it is half an anna in 
the rupee. 

30590. Do you not pay it P -1 pay it, but I do not know the exact rate; 1 think tho 
rate is half an anna or i anna in the rupee. 

30591. When was that introduced ?—Long ago. 

30592. There has been no new addition to the rates on malguzars P—No, it is not 
a new cess. 

30593. Does the Local Board levy a special educational cess P—No ; they have 
been authorised to do it, but they have not done so up till now. 

30594. Under what law have they been authorised to levy this additional cess P— 
According to the Local Self-Government Act 

30595. In what year?— About 1933 ,1 think. 

30596. That is specifically for the purpose of introducing compulsory education P— 
For compulsory education and other things also, because up till now there was no 
compulsory education cess; now they have allowed them to levy market dues and ^so 
other dues; but the Nagpur District Council has not undertaken to do that up till now. 

30597. What is the local fund cess which you now levy P—I cannot give you the 
exact figure. 

30598. Is it an anna in the rupee ?—-I think It is I anna in the rupee, collected 
from the malguzars. 

30599. And the Local Board has the power of raising that 1 anna to 2 annas P— 
The Lo^ Boards have got no powers, but according to the Act, if they want to do so 
they can collect; but they cannot raise it to more than the Act allows. 

30600. Will you explain the point further ?—The Local Boards have got no power 
to raise the cess fixed. As re^rds market dfies and things of that kind, they cAa 
increase them, but as regards the cess which the Government hands over^to the Local 
Board, 1 think the District Council has got no power to increase it 

Jfr. Wills X The local bodies can impose a special cess under the Local Self* 
Government Act for purposes of education. 

30601, Sir Henry Lawrence i What is the amount of that cess which they impoiof*** 
It is hardly ever imposed; it has not been done in Nagpur 

R. B. M, G, DesmNDa 
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H tlia Locil BoiVil Mrid to hm soaie more fototilie, tliojr fower 

fompdffoitF-^Yoi, thoT dm gttmote iiiecmte bjr tlmt tiMNutf» bot th€()rafO not wilHiig 

to <|0 40 1 1 oitiiiot ^7 why* 

^Q<k>3« Has it ever been dfscussed in your praeence F-«>»No, 

30604. Sir Ganga Pam i Are yon in service P —No; 1 am a malguzar* 

30605. But a man in service can be a malguzar. How much revenue do yott 
pay r —1 pay more than Rt. 5,000 as land revenue. 

30606. Are you Interested in any industries P—No. 

30607. Your chief source of income is land P—Yes. 

30608. But did you not say that land does not pay ?—Land and moneylending are 
the sources of my income ; hnd does not pay. 

30609. You advocate boys going in for agricultural education ; with what view P 
To go in for farming or for taking up service P—My chief aim is that they should 
improve their own farming. 

3o6xa Is there any instance here where a boy has done that?—There are a few 
such case5. 

30611. They did so after getting a degree from the Agricultural College P—Yes. 
When they have enough land they do so, but if there are students with only 20 to 25 
acres of land they go in for service. 

3061a. Your land is unirrlgated, except what you irrigate yourself ?—Yes. 

30613. What /is the gross value of the produce of your land?— I can »ot give you. 
the figure, 

30614. Can you give me the figure per acre P—As regards rice land, I find that 
I cannot get more than 5 or 6 khandis of paddy per acre. 

30615. Can you give the average gross produce per area of 100 or joo acres P— 

1 Cannot give you the exact figure. 

30616. How much is a khandi P—It is 400 lbs. 

30617. You said thst you gave 4 khandis of seed and took 2 kkandis of cotton P— 

Yes. 

30618* The seed does not produce only double its amount of cotton. You only 
want 4 or 5 seers of seed per acre?—5 or 6 seers ; that depends on the nature of the 
soil, 

30619. What is the maximum P—6 seers. 

30620* How much cotton will one acre of land produce One khandi if the soil 
is good enough. 

30621. That is how many seers 14 seers make one maund and 2$ maunds make 
one khandi. 

30622. You give them a khandis uf seed and take 4 khandis of cotton P—No. 
Suppose I advance two khandis of cotton teed ; I take in return for my seed one 
khandi of cotton ; that is what I mean ; that is the practice prevailing in this locality. 

30623* You advocate a land mortgage system P—Yes. 

30624. Yon think th./ have efficient prod.ee to repay the amount and forecIoM 
the mortg^^ ?->Yea. 

joGaj. With intwert at th« rat. ot 9 p«r cent pn annum Ym : .unnoM the land 
ii mertgvfed for Re. 1,000, then they will repay in instalments. 

30M. In how many years f—In twenty year. ; that Is what I hare aa,gestod. 
306*7, With interest at 9 per «ent f—No j that is too high 

306*8. What do you advocate then h—e per cent j they most get it at that rate. 

306*9, From whom h—From the banks. At present the eo-opentive *«»«»■ 
•dlfOBcing taeney to tho series at the rat. of i* per cent 

R. B. M. G. Dmbpandi. 
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30650. And you $fty Ihnt they ihoeld give to the cultivator at the rete ol 6 per 
cent f—In the case of land mortgage banks the big cultivators are not getting stttilcienl 
money from the Central Banks; they must get a snBicieot amount at the rate of 6 or 7 
per cent. 

50631. Sir Thomas Middlthn I You said that you take an interest In the 6eld 
work of the department on cotton. What form did that interest take|f-^l do not 
follow your question. 

30633, You have been watching what the department has been doing in introduc- 
ing the different varieties of cotton Yes. 

30633. Do you think the varieties introduced have been improvements P—Yes* 
At present we have got here tosfum cotton ; that is a new vuriety altogether which was 
not introduced before. 

30614, Do you think that is a good variety P—It was a good cotton some years 
ago. But during the last few years of heavy rainfall it is affected by wilt, so the 
agriculturist besitatf.s to use that variety, 

30635. Are any good varieties of cotton being intr odteed at present P—No} there 
is nothing at present to beat roseum cotton. Government are now trying other 
varieties. 

30636. It has not yet come into vogue P—Of late )earSi on account of the rainfall 
the plants are affected by wilt 

30637. You have given us a full account of the working of the Central Provinces 
and Berar Provincial Co-operative Bank j when was tha: bank established ?—Three 
years ago. 

30638, Has this system of advancing money cn mortgage been long in opera¬ 
tion P—No ; I have suggested a new scheme, a land mortgage s:heriie ; we have not 
introduced it till now. 

30630. I am talking about your Akola schem**. You say “the loans are made 
payable during the course of sixteen years by equal annual instalments of 15J per 
cent P— Yes. • 

30640. Now who is the Governor of the Federation to ivhom the principal is 
paid P—Every three years the Governor is changed ; in the be,^inning the Registrar 
was the Governor ; Rao Bahadur Kelkar was the next Governor. 

30641. But the money must remain somewhere though the Governors change P— 
Yes I it remains with the Governor of the Federation. 

30642. The money is invested in the name of the Governor and so there is some 
profit from that ?—Yes. 

30643. I per cent is taken by the Akola Bank and 8 per cent goes to the Prov^ 
incial Bank Yes. 

30644. In actual working the Akola Bank finances these transactions on a I per 
cent margin P—Yes. 

30645. What return does the Federation make for the profit it gets P-»They 
educate the society members. 

30646. Propaganda work P—Yes. 

30647. You criticise this scheme yourself because you say i this o per cent rate 
is payable (or all the six years on the origiral amount and not on the balance outstand¬ 
ing and hence it is excessive ” P—Yes. 

30648. This method of repayment must have been carefully thought out. I sup¬ 
pose the object is to get the cultivator to know exactly what amount he has to repay 
every year P—Yes ; that is generally done because they have ^ot their hhaia and ip the 
khaia all the repayments are set out. There it is shown that in the first year such an 
amount with so much interest is taken, in the second year so much and so on, 

30649. Why do you think this system is objectionable P—-i do not say the system 
is Objectionable. 

30650. But >ou say : ** This 9 per cent rate is payable for all the six years on the 
original amount and not on the balance outstanding, and hence it is excessive P—I saj 
the interest is excessive ; my complaint generally is about the rate of Interest, 

R. B. M. G. Dbshpandi, 



30651* If calculated c« baltncet you would roqulg^ 0 “rate fX iounotfiln^ tt per 
ce»t ano 1 do not nee thi^t tbe^e would be any substantial Itdvautuge fr^« tha bank^i 
point ol view or from the cuHitatOr’s f - Yes. 

3065a* There is One thing which 1 do not understand in your ante* You yourself 
are a very enthusiastic co-operator and you are preiomably doing all you «au to 
promote these prin^ary credit societies t—Yes* 

30653 And you are also doing a private business in moneylending f—Yes. 

30654* h it your view that there a class of business fOr which the credit society is 
onsutted and thst the pi irate moneylender is better suited than the credit society would 
be for certain kinds of loans? * That depends upon the nature of the private individoaL 
If a sewror ft a private individual is a good one his customers will be rather pleased 
with him, 

30655. But obviously your view is that however much credit societies may 
incre se in (he future there will still be necessity for the private moneylender Yes ; 
without him it is impossible to get On because the Central Banks have not sufficient 
money to meet the demands of the societies 

30656. It is obviously impossible at present ; but you are such an enthusiastic co- 
opetator that you should think of a time when these societies would meet the whole 
demand ?—Yes j the time will c me* 

30657. That you think will be better than private moneylending ?—Yes. 

30658. Dr, Nyder : Y( u have just told US that you are a malguzar paying land 
revenue of about Rs. 5,000 pnd yon carry on this side line of moneylending also. 
Do you pay income-tax?-~Yes. 

30659. How much ?—Rs. 0,500. 

30660. You snid just now that you carry on this side line of moneylending chiefly 
in the form of advancing seed and yon ndvance the cultivators four khandis of cotton 
seed and recover two khandis of cotton Yes. 

30661, What is the value in money of this item of four,^Aui»flfM'of cotton seed ? 
What was it last year, for instance ?—Last year it was Rs. ao or Rs, 30 per khandi j but 
my seed is altogether different. 

30663# We sl.ali make proper allow?nee for the quality of your seed ?—Govern¬ 
ment sells at the rate of Rs. 50 per khandi, 

30663, What is the price of your cotton seed per —You may take it at 

R8.4a 

30664, Now you advance four of seed and you recover two khandU of 

cotton, do you not P—Yes. 

30665. The price per khandi of cotton seed, let us take it at from Rs. a8 to 
Ra. 40, so that the price of four khandis of it would be from Rs. 4x 28 to Rs* 4x40# 
•^Yes. 

30666* And for this you get in return two khandis of cotton ?—Yes, 

30667. Now what was the price last year of cotton P—Rs. 115 per khandU 

30668. That is to say you recover Rs. 330 and the advance was Rs. iia to 
Rs. 160. And you recover it after how many months?—I am not sure about that 
whether we shall be able to recover the money or not. But 1 .should say that it would 
generally be recovered within six or eight months, 

30669. What is the interval between the sowing period and the harvesting 
period P- Eight months. 

30670. Does it not occur to you as a co-operator that this is a profitable 
business P—Yes, it does, But we have to keep our kamdaf$ and servants and agents 
and other paraphernalia. 

30671* Then I am not wrong in saying that you advance Rs. 113 and recover 
Rs. 330P—No, that is always the case in the moneylending business. 

3067a. You want education, do you not, in the Central Provinces P—Yes* 
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pl 6 f$» And yott want far metrob ?—Yai. 

00674. Attd I think you atto want manajr for co« operation 

30675. Soppose the Centiml Prorinees Gorarnment ware ahsoilittely hankropt 
and these things had to be provided bv the Central Provinces Govemiiient» what in 
yoor opinion would be the best way of rinsing the fnnds f Would you levy a tan er 
a cessf<-*I do not think that there is any neea for taxation at present $ 1 am not in 
favour of taxation. 

30676L Would you not favour the idea of a small addition^ say an anna or twO| 
on agricultural incomes 7 —Already they are heavily overburdened with taxes; I am not 
in favour of that at aP. 

30677. You have not pven the causes on account of which the people get into 
debt. I was wondering whether in the Central Provinces the heavy exaeUons On 
account of ftojof ana was also not a potent factor? Is that familiar to you?«-»Yei, 
we take naMurana. 

3067S, Does the cultivator get into debt because he has to pay heavy na»arana 
and sometimes he might have to part with his land because he is unable to pay 
?^ I have not experienced such cases where on account of naMafmna they 
are heavily indebted. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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iU5 SaiOb T. S. KORDE, M.L.C., LmkUord, MurtizaiHir, Akob. 

Replies to the Questioimaire. 

Question i.-^KesEakch.-^M (£) India must be .split up into groups according 
to soil and climate. A separate institute should be started tor each Province with 
different branches for different groups. They should go from the traditional known 
methods and base improvements thereon. India is mainly an agricultural country 
and has developed that industry since centuries. The soils should be analysed^ the 
deficiencies in each kind be found out and their bearings on the production of crops 
be suggested to the p^^ople. The researches should be practically local and should 
not be lost sight of. The varying conditions of soil and climate even in one group 
manifesting differences in the same kind of crop, should be scientifically tried, proved 
and promuigated. 

(«) Medical treatment of animals, as of human beings, has been ancient in India. 
It is true, that it cannot be explained on modern lines of treatment, but as has now 
been accepted in the case of human medicines, the cld medicines deserve to be brought 
to a systematic stage. There arc often instances, when Veterinary Assistants fail 
to cure their patients by their elaborate and costly methods, when a man conver¬ 
sant with old and practirally tree medicines, herbs, diagnoses and cures the 
animals marvellously quickly. This is no magic. Herbs, etc., have their powers 
and some men keeping cattle inherit the knowledge from previous generations. It 
is no fault of theirs if they have not studied the science, if there was any, but, 
admittedly there are no books available on it and it has to be explained. For this 
purpose, all the information cf various remedies and methods should be collected^ 
analysed and systematised. Defects found ^hould be made up by the scientific 
Inventions of other schools. This is only an imitation of the system adopted for 
human beings, as is known in Bengal and Madras Presidencies* 1 say this, not 
with a prejudice regarding outside methods, but chiefly in view of the existence 
of common and cheap methods. 

Question 2,—Agricultural Education. —There are no broadcast agricultural 
schools in the Province. The replies to the questions cannot therefore be given 
categorically. I confine myself to Berar only. The agriculturist class is admittedly 
advanced and intelligeni an i wants only coaching up, in the use of the most refined, 
up to date and established methods and implements. These must be within the 
easy reach of an average ngriculturiht in regard to cost and technical construction 
and must be tried on the soil and climate and proved to be beneficial to the agricul¬ 
turist’s entire i^atisfaction, otherwise he will not risk it. The present village schools 
are, in fact, only educational institutions, more for inspiring educational tendencies 
than technical ones. Agricultural schools, proper, available for the masses would 
be too costly to be thought of, at present, but a beginning can be made by confining 
the teachers to the agricultural class with special training of methods, etc., as referred 
to above, which methods should be a main factor of the curriculum so as to induce 
the youth to appreciate it in a practical manner. The local body controlling the 
school should get advice and help trorn the Agricultural Department in this respect, 
as they otherwise do, from Educational Department. The expenditure would not 
very materially increase. Model agricultural farms, showing the growth of crops of 
the particular tract under modern methods, which can be within the reach of the 
ordinary man are being opened at some centres, but very slowly, and not on quite 
practical lines as mentioned above. They should be improved and spread till there 
IS one at every place of a big bazaar along the main road. The students of agriculture 
take up the subject, more for service than for agriculture proper, and know the 
theories without sufficient practical knowledge, experience or use* Practical training 
means also nature study. 

Question 3.-Demonstration and Propaganda.— Demonstration and Propa¬ 
ganda work should be based on the lines indicated above, applicable to the 
locality within reach of the ordinary agriculturist's education and purse and after 
satisfactory trial by the research staff as stated above. 

Question 4.— Administration .—(») The department should be Provincial as the 
imestions are more Provincial than Imperial; there should be co-ordination between 
different Provinces on common subjects and only AU-India questions, transport 
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laeil!ti«s, cutiattif, and Hke these* shotild reftiaiti wkh the tjo^ernment of tndii* 
tttnction should be mainly advisory* 

(h) No 

(r) (i) No. 

(ii) There should be special faoilities iind concession rates for the transport 
of raw produce and fodder. 

(iii) Good roads are an old and pressing want of the agriculturists. My views 
on this point are summarised in my speech on the subject in the Central Provinces 
Legislative Council* printed on pages 54 to 56* Vol. - I, of Council Proceedings of 1924. 

4. No research by the Meteorological Department on the reduction in rainfall 
and its uncertainty is yet known. It should be made a prime necessity and widely and 
regularly published. 

5. A systematic postal service in rural areas is still wanting. The difficulttes 
have been put forth iti my speech in the Centra! Provinces Legislative Council as 
printed on pages 35 to 40, Volume III, da^ed 20th November igt?., of the Council 
Proceedings. Those difficulties have not been materially remedied though my 
resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

6. In these days of rapid mechanical advancement, development of post and 
telegraph services in the rural area would be decidedly beneficial to the agriculturists 
who would thereby remain in cl0‘^er touch with the world. 

Question 5.— Finance. — Government alone would be in the best position to 
finance the agriculturists by alloting sufficient sums for taccavi with, however, shorter 
process than the present one and for terms according to needs. The present allotments 
are far too low and the procedure cumbrous. 

Question 6.- Agricultural iNOLBreDNEss.—(3) (1) A complete dependence upon 
rains which ar^e becoming more and inf re uucertiin, the u&uriou? moneylender and the 
trickeries of the speculator in cotton (which is the mam crop of Berar and which is 
controlled by the world market). 

(ii) The main source is the valuable land. Taccavt isa small factor and co-opei- 
ative credit societies being still in their infancy are a very smrll factor. 

(ili) The uncertainty of timely rains, the land-grabbing tendency and trickery of 
the moneylender, and the rifling cost of living and labour. 

(^) I refer to my speech in the Central Provinces Legi'^lative Council printe<l in Volume 
III, No, 6, of the Proceedings of 1923. frt>m pages 3C^f to 391. There is no restriction upon 
moneylending in Berar. The rnte of interest, f r .1 veiy vound agriculturist is Rs, 18 
per cent per annum, and in the case of the small holders the moneylender manaj;cs by 
his various tricks to double his loan in one season only, •ins., by charging 25 per cent 
for the season only, by selling fodder ar.d seed, in Heu of a pait, at a much higher 
rate than he paid, and eventually contracting to take the produce, in s.tti‘>faction of 
his debt, at a rate much lowjer than the market rate. Usnr.ous Loans Act is therefore 
an absolute necessity and the rate of interest must not be more than 6 per cent per 
annum, which is the maximum that an agriculturist cm afford to pay, in case he gets 
a good crop. The moneylender may invent tricks fo baffle the object of that legislation 
and therefore to bring him round, Government Central Banks on the lines of the small 
co-operative banks should be started all over. They should ascertain the value of the 
applicant’s land, should advance hitn a sum to pay off all his liabilities and an addi¬ 
tional enough sum, to enable him to stand on his own legs, taking the crop from an 
average cf about ten years. His land should lie worth a little more than the sum to be 
so given to him and it will remain as a mortgage till the debt is p.iid oft. This alone 
will give life to him and the fiovernment will not lose by charging 6 per cent. This 
will take some time. To start with, a definite and decent sum of say 50 lakhs of rupees 
should be eiirmarked annually, under a special head in ^the Provincial Budget, for 
relieving the indebtedness and checking its further progress* 

Question 7.—Fragmentation of Holdings.—( a) Compact property U decidedly 
better managed and at a lower cost and trouble, than scattered holdings, and it |vould 
be well to make them compact by exchange. Agriculturists* at times* dd adopt the 
principle, but various considerations crop up and they cannot be entirely ignoiod 
Usually land is hereditary and carries a sentiment with it; or a piece may have been 
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ft€qt)ired after fpreat exertioixs and fighting, and maf ha^a, at saclii a special valae for 
the holder. Government, however, do well in offering fair help In tueh affairs, to 
persons looking to them« tf the system becomes popular and the agrioolftirists begin 
to reap the advantages of it, it is bound to progress without any legislation. 

Question 8.—Irrigation.— {a) (i) The whole of Berar, with its rich black 
soil, IS badly wanting in perennial canals. A survey by technical men may be 
made of the Satpura to North, which has seven rows of mountains with valleys between, 
and Ajanta to South to find out suitable places for tanks, and canals should be spread 
throughout Berar, which is a broad valley, opening on the Bombay Presidency, Several 
deep valleys, with a narrow outlet can be found In the mountains throughout the 
length of Berar, The soil of Satpura is suspected to be porous, and some chemical 
method will have to be adopted to luaWe it hard. 

(fi) Berar being mainly a plain, tanks and ponds, at a higher level than the land, 
cannot be put up, except in scattered places and may be constructed to help the main 
irrigation scheme, but care should be taken to see that they do not get silted up. 

(iii) Water level is going down and as was found in some recent trials at Akola 
and Murtisapur, in boring, there is a hard layer of rock below. It may not however 
be contiguous and boring was not done sufficiently deep, as is done in America and 
elsewhere, If such under-currents are traced and caught, the agriculturists will npt 
hesitate to rush to them, A geological survey would be able to do valuable help in 
this direction. 

Question 14.—Implements.. — (i) Before cultivator can risk his capital, he ought to 
be convinced of the utility of the machine and in order to so convince him, implements 
such as iron p’ough-j, winnowers, fodder-cutters, etc., should be kept at various centres. 
Demonstrations should also be given at fairs and all other ^ occasions where cultivators 
come together in large numbers. Costly machines, which are beyond the means 
of the cultivator to puichase, should be kept at convenient centres, cither for free 
trial or on moderate hire, and with that end in view, agricultural and indu^nal 
concerns sliould he started and encouraged. Persons capable of handling the 
machines arc still few and Government should secure and provide them till local men 
get sufficient training and experience, otherwise full advantage cannot be taken of 
•uch machines. 

Question 15.—-Veterinary. — (a) Civil Veterinary Department should be under 
the control of Director of Agriculture ani should not be independent. 

(b) (i) Yes; in some places the system works well. 

liil No. 

(iii) No. 

(^} (i) Agrlculluri.sts do not make full use of the dispensaries mainly because 
they get their animals treated in their villages by old methods and also because it is 
too inconvenient to get the sick animal to the dispensary regularly lor days. The 
masses do not, moreover have confidence in the perfection of the treatmept, in 
preference to their old methods, which they rnostly find effective and prompt, though 
to a modern man apparently crude. The improvement in the working is suggested in 
the answer to Question i above. 

Question j6.—Anim\l Husbakoarv.— (^1 (ii) Pure milk is a great factor of 
livelihood and is becoming rare in Berar. System.atic dairies should therefore be started 
at various centres, at least in all important towns. A private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged by giving all sorts of faciTties, e, g., grazing, etc. 

{b) (iii) Owing to shortage of rain the total quantity of fodder is going down 
and is becoming insufficient. On the other hand, there are several tracts in the Central 
Provinces whet e grass is in abundance and rema ns uncut. If railway facilities are 
kept ever open and not confined to famines only, that supply can be made use of to 
the advantage of both the tracts. 

(c) April, May, June and July, 

(d) As per (b) (iii) above. 

Question 17,—AoRicut-TURAL lNi)UsrRiEs.— (a). All the year round the cultivator 
is busy. In what maybe called the slack season, » e , summer, he is engaged in 
ploughing, digging out grass, filling holes, putting up embankments, preparing the 
ground for sowing. They are called summer operations. 

(d) Yes. 

(/)Yes. 
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QutsTroN 2 o.^Mar.kbtino«—»No. I fefer to cotton and grain markets) in Bafar» 
They are governed by a Uw, which is still ancient and deserves drastic changes which 
have already been proposed to the Central Provinces Cotton Committee* At present 
the producer, who has to cart his materials to the market, suffers by the tricks of the 
more educated and combined class of buyers, brokers, adtyas and weighmen, whose 
violation of the rules ought to be carefully watched and severely dealt with. The 
process should be so arranged, as to leave no secrecy about rates, which ought to be 
openly published by the body daily and to see that payments ate properly and promptly 
made. In this connection it may be noted that bad roads setiously deter the sellers 
from going long distances, w'here they could get better prices, and have to be content 
with lower ones, at short distances. Construction and improvement of roads wi|l 
bring the situation to the proper level. In this connection, I refer to my speech in 
the Central Provinces Legii»latlve Council published in Volume I, pages 51 to 58 of 1924 
Council proceedings, as also to Volume II, No. lo, pages 681 to 683 of 1932. They will 
give the difficulties in more details. A reference is also solicited to mv speech printed 
in Berar Legislative Ccuncil Proceedings of 17th July 1525, pages 78 to 83. 

Question 22.— Co-operation.— * In addition to the present co-operative movement, 
I would recommend Co-operative Agricultural Associations to be brojght into existence 
as they are In other advanced countries like America, Japan, etc. My views on the 
subject are set forth in my speech in the Centra! Provinces Legislative Council published 
in Volume III, No, 4, pages 237 to 239 of Council Proceedings of 192! and further 
speeches thereon, published thereafter. 

Question 23.— General Education. — {b) (ii) As a President of District Council, 
Akola, I have a recent experience of compulsory education in which nr.y Board has 
taken the lead in Berar. The boys have to attend the school from the age of 6 to ti. 
They leave school and take to their business as agriculturists or labourers. Gradually 
they forget entirely what they were taught and the efforts go in vain. Th** reason 
is that the curriculum is only theoretical and has no bearing upon their future life, 
that they might have any practical use of what they learnt. The better course would 
be to raise the age limit to about fifteen years, when m a couple of years, they would 
learn the three R*s. useful to them. In the present system the* District Council is a 
great loser. The education is free, though a majority of the boys can very well afford 
to pay normal fees, which, if collected can be used elsewhere, 

(iii) Class IV in Primar/ schools is a stiff door to get through, as this test 
qualifies a man to be a patel and consequently a larger number drops down. 

Question 24.— Attracting Capital,- Men of entciprise and capital will be 
^attracted to agriculture only if the indebtedness is removed, the status of 
agriculturists is further raised, if the rate of interest is brought on a par with normal 
agricultural income and if the Agricultural Department proceeds on systematic 
lines as already discussed above. 

(ft) Shortage of funds. 

Question 25.—Welfare of Rural Population. —No pioper attention is paid 
to the sanitary condition of rural areas. The inhabitants have to suffer considerably* 

, in the rainy season owing to various epidemics. I have set forth the case in my 
resolution in the Central Provinces Council printed in Volume I pages 54 to 56 and 58 
of Council Proceedings of 1924. H 

{h) Ye 9 . 1 would earnestly urge to refer to my speech and also other speeches 
on my resolution in the Central Provinces Legislative Council Proceedings of iitb 
August 1923, printed in Volunne III, No. 6, pages 368 and onwards. 


Oral Evidence. 

30679. Th§ Chairman: Rao Sahib Korde, you are landlord at Murtlrapur in the 
Akola district P— Yes. 

30680. You have given the Commission a note of the evidence which you wish 
to put before us. Would you like at this stage to make a statement or shall 
1 proceed to ask you one or two questions?—I would prefer to answer questions. 

30681* Would you tell us the sire of your estates ?—! own nearly 600 Acres 
of land* 

30682. Of that is any part a home farm?—Yes. 

30683. How much P—Nearly 400 acres of which 20 acres is a special farm* 
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t|o684« An 4 the rest is leteed out to tenaats IYof« 

30685. What is the purpose of your special firm ?—Conduct!ngf carper!mento* 

30686. Do you carry out experiments independently or you are working in 
consultation with the Agricultural Department?—Yes, I am in consultition with 
the Agricultural Department, but I am working independently. 

30687. What is your main object in carrying out these experiments ?—1 hey 
arc experiments in Intensive cultivation, to see whether intensive cultivation would 
be beneficial to the cultivator and to what extent. 

30688. Do vou find that your tenants are taking any interest in these expert^ 
ments ?-<-*yes, when they see good results, 1 am sure they will take an interest 
in them. 

30689. For how long have these experiments been carried out ?—For the 
last five years 

30690. Turning to the note you have provided, you say that India must be 
split into areas accordin,, to soil and climate ?—Yes. 

30691. Would that be independent of provincial boundaries?—Not independent 
cf but within the provincial boundaiies. 

30692. Then you would have in each Province, according to your scheme, 
different branches for different groups ?—Yes. 

30693. That is, different branches for the purpose of research and inveitigation P— 
Yes, according to the different crops. 

30694. Are you familiar with the working of the Indian Cential Cotton 
Committee ?—1 am on the Provincial Cotton Committee. 

30695. That is part of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, is it not ? - Yes* 

30696. What do you think of the scheme of organising research and propaganda 
according to crops?—I do not attach great importance to it in the beginning. 
At this stage I do net attach much importance to this research, 

• 30697. What do you think of the work of the Indian Central Cotton Committee ?— 

1 do not think it of substantial advantage to the cultivators. 

30698. Have you followed its working closely ?—Yes. lam following closely 
the Working of the Provincial Cotton Committee. 

3069^ On the question of agricultural education, many witnesses have told the 
Commission that one of the principal difficulties in imparting education of an agricul¬ 
tural nature to the general public in the rural areas centres upon the diificuliy ctdis** 
covering and training the right type of the teacher, would ycu agree with that ?—Yes. 

30700, Do you think that the present scales of pay are such as to attract the 
right class of man to the teaching profession?—! do not think the leaching of agricul¬ 
ture is such a difficulWask that in order to obtain the people we want we shall have to 
raise the sr laries. 

3070** It is merely s question of training the teacher ?—Yes. In fact, our country 
betn^an agricultural country, each and everyteacher ought to be an agriculturist to a 
certain extent. There ought, however, to be a change in the curriculum. 

3070a. Have you taken a personal interest in the co-operative movement ?—Yes 
to a certain extent. * 


30703, Have you taken active part in that movement ?—Yes, to a certain extent, 

30704. In «h«t capacity P—1 am onaof the Directors of the Akoli Central Bank 
and I have organised village sucieties. 


30706. Win you tell the Commission the nature of the crisisP - Want of funds. 


30707. Whatexactly occurred as the result of lack of fui dsP-Money 

^vanced could not be reeovered owing to the bad years. Cultivators could 
he money owing to the failure of crops. 


which was 
not return 
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307oS- How mtny bad years had you ? - A great many. Very rarely do we have a 
good year. This i$ the third bad year we have had tn auecesston. In fact, thia year 
IS so bad that it should be called a famine year. 

30709. How does it compare with the average of the last twenty years Oaring 
the last twenty years with the exception of four or 6ve years we have had no good years. 

30710. Doe^ that suggest that your standard of excellence is rather high?—No, 1 
do not think so. 

30711. Do you think the bank was well advised in financing its ooerationsOn the 
assumption that any group of years (say the following three) was likely to be better than 
the average of the past twenty ?«^They ought to take into consideration chiefly the 
difficulties of the cultivators. 

30712. Have you any credit societies in your own villages ?—No, not up to now. 

30713 How many villages have you ?-~In Berar there is no malguzari system. W® 
have got the ryotwari system. I own lands in two or three scattered villages. 

30714. Under what system do you own your 600 acres ? Under the ryotwari 
system P—Yes. 

30715. Do you regard the extension of the co-operative credit movement as 
the most lii^ely to afford relief to cultivators in the matter of their indebtedness P— 
Yes, but it will be a very long time It will take, probably 40, $0 or eren 100 years. 

30716. Do you associate cheap credit with the danger of over-borrowing P—- 
I do not. 

30717. Have you any experience of well irrigation ?•—Yes, a good deal. 

30718. In your own area Yes. 

30719. What has Iscen your experience Owing to the shortage of rainfall 
and scarcity of water, 1 have had to spend nearly 2a,000 rupees for digging wells 
over an area of 20 acres. 

30730. What hfls been the result P—I have not got sufficient water. • 

30731, Were accurate surveys available to you before you dug these wells?— 
Yea, 1 took every precaution before the w'clls were dug. 

30722. At what depth did you find wateri?—35 to 40 feet, VVe got water, but 
we did not get sufficient water, 1 wanted to irrigate the whole plot of 30 acres. 

30723. What system of lift did you employ P—I tried every system, the centrifugal 
pump, the wheel system and also motr and so on, 

3. 724, Are you the Piesident of the District Council at Akola now P—Yes 

30725, Do you think that body has got sufficient funds to discharge its duties ? 
Has It sufficient money to carry out necessary work?—No. • 

30736. Is there a public demand for increased educational facilities Yes, it 
is tremendous. 

30737. And also for better roads? '-Yes, there is a growing demand. 

30738, Which comes first in the public estimation ?—I should say both. 

30729. You think it is a dead heat ?—Yes, 

30730. What do you think about the system of handing over the administration 
of the Veterinary Service to the local bodies; do you approve of it P—Yes, 

30731, You think that has been a success P—Yes, 

30732, In this matter of attracting n eu of enterprise and capital to agriculture^ 
do you think that the small size of the holdings is a serious bar to such men taking 
up agriculture P—That is not applicable to the case of Berar; in certain parts of the 
Central Provinces that's the case; it is applicable to Chhaitisgaih, 

30733. Otherwise, there is ample land ?—Ye.s. 

30734. Still under forest; is that the pointWe have got cncugh big plots. 

30735. T here is enough cultivated land ?—Yes. 
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^ 73 ^ Sir H$nfy Lamrenc$\Ymx Local Board has not got eooujfhrcvemie^— 
There arc outstanding demands; it we had more fundSi the/ could be utilised* We 
have now to restrict our eacpendlture. 

30737. What cess is levied for the purpose of the Local Boards?-^We charge 
18 pies per rupee of the land revenue, chiefly for educational purposes. 

3073®* Have you increased that cess in recent years?—-Yes, from 12 pies to 
18 pies. 

30739- I’f' what year ?—Three or four years ago. 

30740. Under your new Local Self-Government Act Yes, after that. 

3<74i. Can you 1 aise it any more ?—No. 

3074a. The law does not allow you to raise it?—We cannot nise it, looking to 
the circumstances of the public ; they cannot bear any further taxation. 

30743. The people are not prep^nred to pay any more?—No; not only that but 
they are unwilling to pay even 18 pie^ which is considered very heavy, 

30744* They consider that too heavy ?—-Yes, 

30715* How much extra revenue did this additional 6 pies bring you ?—In all 
we got about Rs, 3 lakhs, the additional revenue must bo about Rs, i lakh. 


30746. To what have you applied this extra lakh of rupees which you have 
recently obtained?—Almost aJl to education. 

30747. Not on roads?—The district funds do not permit of any substantial sums 
being spent on the improvement of the roads. However, my District Council is trying 
its best, but others are not doing so. For the last three years we are spending 
Rs, 30,000 ft/r the improvement of the fair weather road3, but that is practically 
nothing. Government must take up the improvement of the fair weather roads. 

30748 How much, do you e-itimate, is necessary for expenditure on these fair 
weather roads^—Unless a regular survey is taken it cannot be said whfAt the 
expenditure will be, because at some places they will require a good deal of expenditure, 
and at oth' r places they may cost less. In places where there are nullahs and 
inconvenient places, the expenditure will be more, but wheie it is flat land it will be less. 

30749. Is any money from proxircial revenue spent on the Local Board roads ? 
Do you get an) subventions?—For Local Board roads we do not get anything. 

30750. You get no subventions?—Some roads have been transferred to the 
District Council for maintenance, and we incur some chaiges for that. We do not 
get any subventions for the improvement ot the Local Bo, rd roads, we have been crying 
for the last so many years for the improvement of these fair weather roads, but 
Government has not paid any attention to it till now. 

30751, You say that you spent Rs 2J,ooo on tiying to get water for 30 acres?— 
Yes, sufficient water, 

30752. Haw mary wells did you sink ?— Four. 

3 ^ 753 - Each cost you Rs. 5,000?—One well cost me nearly Rs, 11.000 and 
and remaining 3 Rs. 11,000. 

30754* How did you a.scerlain the site tn which to dig ?—Did you call in a water 
finder ?—There are some of these village water finders ; they can point out the site, 

30755* Are they reliable in their advice So the people ray, but I preferred my 
own »»te 8 . I looked to the I w level of the ground and other favourable signs and 
selected the sites. 


30756. You selected the sites yourself, on your own judgment ?—Yes. 

do you levy cash rents from your tenants or do you 
shwe the produce ?-- For the last ten years I have been lowing cash rents on some 

fields and on others! share the produce; it is called ' 

m. J 'I IT ^ ‘‘ ^ -Cotton. wh«t, and so 

rnan? Other crops ; but for the last twenty years there being scarcity and uncertainty of 

^ wl.ich'C«. 
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^0759* You chiefly grow cotton f-*-Yes, cotton and./lioK 

30760* How much per acre do your cash rents amount to as a rule canuOt 
give any round figure. This year the rent value has gone very high ; it all depends on 
the rates prevalent in the market 

30761* Can you give me the figure P—It varies from Rs* 5 to Rs. 15 or, at the 
most} Rs. 20 per acre. 

30763. What is the land revenue which you pay on an acre of such landP—Rs« 2 
to Rs. 3. 

30763* Sir Oanga Ram ; Do you always take from your tenants cash rent, or do 
you also participate in share of the produce?—Not always j sometimes we get caah 
rents and sometimes we do not 

30764. When you participate in kindi what share do you get?—It depends on the 
quality of the soil; you may get one-third or even less. 

30765. Were the wells that you sunk pucca masonry wells or were they kuicha 
wells?—They were pucca wells. 

30766. Made of brick ?—Yes, brick and lime. 

30767. Were they circular or rectangular?—One big well that I have built if 
square. 

30768. Why did you make it square ?—Because I wanted to have a way to go in 
for which a staircase was necessary \ I thought it was preferable to a routrd well. 

30769. Were you asked by any engineer to do that ?—No. 

30770. Besides your income from the land, do you do any moncylending ?—No* 
The chief source of my income is land. 

30771. Are you a member of the Legislative Council ?—Yes. 

3O772. W hich party do you belong to ? • I belong to the Nationalist party. 

30773. What kind of soil hwe you got ?—We ha/e got different kinds of land 
in Berar. 

30774, What crops do you grow?—I grow all sorts of crops, cotton, juart 
pulses, etc. 

30775. Do you grow any garden crops ?—Yes. 

30776. May 1 nsk you what your income from 600 acres is?—At times it is a 
minus figure, in bad years ; especially during the last two years, we could not realise 
even what we had spent on agriculture. 

30777. You said there was difficulty in the Central Bank f^r vant of funds; did 
you mean want of deposits?—Yes 

30778, Their chief source of income is deposits ?—They borrow from the 
Provincial Bank. 

30779. They do not get any deposits There are some deposits, but deposits are 
not the chief source. 

30780. What do you mean by fair weather roads ?—*They are viilige roads, 

30781. Are they on the same level as the ground?-Not on the ground level; 
almost all these roads have been sunk. 

30783. Do you want to bring them to the ground level ?—-Yes, we want money for 
that; we are not ambitious to make all these roads pucca roads. 

30783. Can you say how much it would cost per mile?—It would require from 
Rf. 5C0 to Ra. 1,000 per mile ; that would not be the cost for the whole length of thn 
road, but only at some places. 

30784. You have no land irrigated from tanks?—No. 

30785. And this tax of 18 pies per rupee of land revenue was intended for irri¬ 
gation P—No, for education. 

30786. They do not spend it on education?—They do; they spend even more 
than that; nearly half the income is spent on education. 

R, S. T. S. Korob. 
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Wbit 6(itU»aiioii do you mean f Is it rural eduuetiou and urbnu 

edimation is the same tiling; there is no difference. We aie conoerued irStli primary 
education. 

30788. Primary education for the agrlcnlturiets f —All boyi receive it 

30789. It is not intended for the boys of agricalturista alone There is fto 
distinction made betereen agriculturist boyt and other boys. More than 80 per cent of 
the population is ai^tricaltural; it is not barred for boys of other classes. 

30790, Str Thomat Middleton : Yon are chiefly interested in the cotton crop in 
your district P—We are interested in all the crops. 

30791, Is not the cotton crop the most important P—This crop was popular for 
some yeirs because it was fetching a better price, but now we have learnt a good 
lesson and we go in for other crops. This year, the area under cotton has gone 
down, and next year it will go down still further. 

3079a. The iaht witness told us that the cotton that you had in the district was 
becomiog less popular, because it was suffering from disease ?*^lt is not chieBy because 
of disease; of course, it does suffer from disease. 

30793. What kind of cotton do you grow in your district P —Generally, till now, 
r0$eum cotton was popular. 

30794. Do you think that roseum is as healthy as it used to be ? — They say so. 
Though every year I am sowing that cotton, I have not kept separate accounts to 
coTOpare the yield of roseum cotton with thnt of other varieties, but I have heard 
people say that roitum cotton yields more. 

30795. Vou have had no complainb about it in your district ?—The complaint is 
that it does not fetch good prices ; there is no demand. 

30796. That is because of the quality?—It is short staple cotton; we want a 
long staple variety which will suit the climatic and soil conditions of your Province. 

30797. Can you grow long staple cotton in your district P-^I made trials with it 
fof u couple of years, but 1 had t' give it up. 

30798. Have not your neighbours always cultivated short staple cotton?— 
Formerly,they were growing long staple cotton, but it requirfes more rainfall. 

30799. When you say formerly, how long ago P—About 30 years ago. 

30800, I think you said you would like every teacher in the primary schools to 
be something of an agriculturist P—90 per cent of them are agricultorist teachers 
coming from the agricultural class ; they need not be taught any scientific knowledge of 
agriculture. 

30801, What are they paid in your district From Rs. Sa to Rs, fo or Rs. 75. 

3080a. You are a Director of the Akola Bank. The fact that the Bank got into 
some difficulty two or three 3ears ago has been mentioned; you pointed out that 
that was due to bad seasons P—Yes, bad seasons and the difficulties of the agriculturists, 

30803. Any bank that leads money mainly to agriculturists must expect such bad 
seasons ; what steps did you take to accumulate a reserve fund P—1 was not on. the 
managing board. * 

30804, Not at that time?—Nor am 1 now on the managing board. 

30805. You spoke of irrigating so acres from four wells P—Yes. 

30S06, Were those so acres all in one block ?—Yes. 

30807, Do you not think that 5 acres irrigation from one well is a vary large 
amount to expect in BerarP— We can irrigate up to 4 acres with one well provided it 
had a rood supply of water, but with these 4 wells at the present time I cannot irrigate 
more than 7 or 8 acres. 

30808^ Aboutaacresa well?—Yes, and during the hot aaaion 1 cannot prodnoe 
any ciopa 

30B09. Or, Hyder t You recommend this indigenous system of treating animals; 
have you much faith in the Indian veterinary people who imtiCe Indian method^ tko 
ot 4 iyitin»P*-Yes, I have. 
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^ Do yott'^not think there is a daii^r of quackery liave kooirti nanjr 

CUeBAlid 6nd the percentage of quackery is so smatt as not to bu dangerous; it is 
tirorth trying. 

joSi X. You have said that the village roads arc not in good condition; what ts the 
width of a village road?—i chain, that is^ 33 ft. 

. 3o8I2« Is that the stnndard width P — Yes. 

30843. So that carts laden with cotton can pass easily?—No, they cannot; that is 
not owing to the width but because the roads are sunk so that carts cannot pass 
each other. 

30^14. You mean that these roads have sunk below the surrounding level ?«i*yca. 

30815, There are ruts?—Yes, 

30816. So tha^ there is difficulty in the transportation of cotton by carts to the 
markets ; is that your view?—Yes, they cannot get along easily; it takes them 24 
hours to cover a distance of 20 miles sometimes, 

30817. These village roads are iraintained by your Mahars^ aie they not?—No. 
It was foriTierly one of the duties of the Mahars to do the necessary small repairs after 
the rainy season when the roads were impassable 

30818. Why did you abolish the bnlutti system '-^—1 am not responsible for that } 
on the contrary, I was in favour of the baluta system ; we shall have to return to that 
system. 

30819. Sir Henry Lawrence ; When was it abolished ?—Three or four years ago. 

30820. Dr, Hyder ; How dees the cotton grower fare when he gets to the cotton 
market ? - He certainly does not receive fair treatment. 

30821. Of what do you complain ?-~Of everything. 

30822. Well, mention some thirgs of whi<h you complain?—I shtuKl have to 
draw a picture of it; one cannot imagine it unless one is cognisant of it and actually 
sees what happens. This is the actual sttte of affairs, the villagers take their carts 
to the cotton marksts I am talking with regard to Be:ar only. There are very few 
cotton markets in Berai. Some villTgers have to take their carts to a cotton market 
as far distant as 40, 50 or even 60 ndies. The system in the cotton markets is that 
there are these licensed brokers, weigh men, and some purchasers. The carts 

are sold through those brokers. In 70 t r So jercent ot the cases the brokers and 
adtyas are the same persons. They take charges for brokerage and also as adiyas ; 
it is a very heavy burden on the sellers, I: is not compulsory on the seller to sell his 
cotton through these brokers and adtyas^ but being quite ignorant and illiterate 
and not knowing the prevailing rates, or being acquainted with the purchasers, he 
has to employ their agency. Generally there are lOO, 150 or 200 of these brokers 
attached to big cotton markets such as Amraoti and Akola. No sooner does his cart 
get to the gates of the cotton market than 50, 60 or 10a of these brokers surround 
him j some catchhold of the nose-string of his bullock, some his turban and some his 
coat, and they pester him in order to get his agency. 

30823. He is apparently a much sought-after man, and therefore he should be 
in a much stronger position ?—1 he poor fellow being alone on the cart, wha^ can he 
do P If he decides to employ a p.'iiticular broker, then his cart taken into the cotton 
market. I may point out to you that tr e law as to these cotton and grain markets is 
most defective, and there are all sorts of malpractices in the market. His cart !• taken 
into the cotton market. The broker, w'Ho is generally mixed up with these sellers, 
goes and settles the rate secretly , he docs it by some signs under a cloth taking up a 
handkerchief and n oving his fingers. In that way they settle the rate at so irany 
rupee.s a khandi. The grower is then told that the rate is Rs. 80 or Rs. 90 per khandi^ 
or whatever it is. If a particular broker has had 100 carts come to him that day, 
he tells the clerk of the cotton market that he has 100 carts and those carts arc entered 
in that broker’s name though he is not the actual grower. It is entered as being lOO 
carts sold by A ^ to B and the receipts are handed over to the broker who 
then goes to a ginning factory. The price is then settled at some flat rate, and the 
cart is taken to the ginning factory. I may point out that all these cotton markets 
in Berar depend on the Bombay market which depends on the markets of America and 
Holland, so that lO times a day telegrams are received giving the Bomaby rate. 
Though the cotton crop only comOi once a year, the rates change as much as xoo 
times in a day, If the rate it fixed for a particular cart at Rs. X00| fmd the rpurchaaef 
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tWfi receive <t telegfam ifom Bombay telling him that the Bombay rate has gone 
he will find ont weyi of slipping out of hli bargain: one or two weighments 
of the cotton are taken and then the purchaser wtlJ point out that the cotton is damp or 
has some other fantt Then the gt ower has to reduce his price though the rate may 
have been already practicaliy setued* 

308^4* Do you mean to say that contracts once entered into are broken?—Yes, 
that is the case everywhere. There are also the trickeries of the welghmen; they 
toke more cotton than they are weighing on the hand scale. The grower is an 
illiterate person and while he is busy watching that others do not steal his cotton^ 
the we^ghman counts falsely. If the grower goes to some njarket authority and 
complains that his cart has already been sold at a higher price thnn he is now 
offered, it is found that he has no evidence, he has no record of the transaction 
entered in the registar of the cotton market, though he has to pay the market fee. 
The broker has become the owner of the cotton, because a certain number of carts 
is entered in his name, and therefore the grower cannot make any complaint. The 
law Ought to be drasticaliy amended as soon aspo.ssible. 

30825 Can you suggest any drastic changes?—Yes, I have suggested the 
changes in detail to the Central Provinces Cotton Committee; a draft Bill is 
ready and I think it will be passed by the Board soon. 

3o8i6. Do you think that draft Bill will amend these defects?—Yes, all 
these evils of weighmen, brokeis and middlemen. If I go to market and sell a 
cart of cotton, the buyer should pay me the full amount; why should 1 pay these 
charges P 

30827, There is a disparity as re^iards inteMigence and education between these 
two people; the cultivator knows nothing while these other gentlemen know all the 
tricks of the trade?—Yes. There should be a m.ijo ity of sellers on the Market 
Committee, 

30828. With regard to postal facilities, if I were to post in Akola a h tter to a 
village how many da^s would it take for that Iftter to be delivered at its destination ?--- 
From 8 to 15 days, that is actully the state of things; 1 have move la resolution 
in the Council asKtug that the Local Go%»ernmr'*nt should recommend to the Central 
Government that this should be remedied. The sysfeiti is generally this: The Post 
OfHce has a village peon who comes to the Post Office and takes the letters once a 
week. He takes a found in tho'^e villages and fhen returns on the next bazaar day. 
Then suppose, after he goes to the Post Office on the next day, a letter comes 
addressed to somebody else in the village, he goes to the viPage next week taking 
that letter with him. 

30829. Dr Hyderx But what was the good cf moving a resolution in this Council ? 
You know the Post Office is not a provincial subject?—I know it and that is why 
I asked the Local Government to move the Imperial Government in the matter. 

30830, The Raja of Parlakimedi ; You say that it will be better if the Veterinary 
Department also takes up the ^indy and teaching of indigenous meth'»ds. But is it 
not a fact that trary peoole with a sO'C.alled knowledge of indigenous treatment 
will not come forward to reveal their respective lel edies?—We have to so arrange 
that thay will come and supply us that information. 

30831. Who is to undertake that business ?—The State, the Government, 

30S33. Do you not think that it is a work to be done by the public? It is 
beyond the scope of the public or of private individuals. 

30833. Even to collect information P—Governnr.ent may take the help of the 
public if necessary; that is a different question altogeiher. It is not a question 
of a few months or a year or two; it would take many years 

30834. Do you not think that before approaching the Government it would 
be better that some public spirited gentlemen h,hvmld go about and gather information 
And place it in the hands of the Government ?—That is not feasible. 

30835* You say that Government should take it up ?—Yes. 

''<5836, From your personal knowledge could you say whether (he indigenous 
4neth^i of treatment is better than the n.tthod adopted by the Veterinary 
iDepaitment?—Vest 1 will give one instance uhich occurred b»st month. The leg 
4>{ an ox was dislocated and it Was taken to the veterinary dispensary. The 
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Mwlmry doctor Bttended to it for lo 4 «yf ,bul could not ouro il and lio Mkcd ibt 
owiifr to leave it with him for another fortnight. Meanwhile one of the relatives 
ef the o«r>ner came to know of this and he said he would take it to a man near hy 
who would cure it in no time. Accordingly the ox was taken there and the man 
gave it some strokes with a big rod at some partieular point and tha ox was all 
right in a few hours. 

30837. Did i t not make matters w'orsef-’-No. 

30838. Did you verify that personally or is it mere hcarsayP*—! saw it with my 
own eyes. 

39839. Personally I would not like to entrust my bulls to such treatment P— 
May be. 

30840, You suggest that in Berar there is dearth of irrigation and irrigation 
works should be undertaken P—Yes. 

30841* Is it popular?—Yes- 

30849. Has it been taken up in a manner that the Government feels that the 
people really want such a thing ?—Yes; it has been represented and brought to the notice 
of the Government in this very hall in the Central Provinces Council more than once. 

30843. By a few representatives ?—But they represent the whole public. 

30844. Did they represent what the people wanted actually ?—Yes, they did not 
move the resolution of their own accord ; there was a demand for such a thing. 

30845. Can the Commission understand that the people of that area are willing to 
enter into an agreement with Government and take advantage of such irrigation 
works?—They know the terms of the agreement; we have discussed that question in 
the Provincial Board of Agriculture too. 

30846. I suppose you might have heard that in other parts of this Province 
there are potential irrigation facilities and it is the people that are not willing to take 
advantage of such things P—Such circumstances do not exist in our part of the 
Province. Put the tiouble is that a few of them require water and the others do 
not j not only that, there is a dearth of drinking waler ; that is the main difficulty. 

30847. Does not that area have any District or Local Board P—But what Can 
they do P They cannot take up such costly schemes. 

30848, Can they not create facilities for drinking water, by dieging wells and 
the like?—No; they cannot incur such large expenditure all over the Province, but 
they try their level best. 

30849. Are they trying?—Yes. 

30850. How many wells do these local bodies and District Boards possess 
now?—1 cannot give the exact number; but they may have about 75. 

30851. Do you know tbe amount that the Local Board lays aside for such 
works?—‘My Board gives Rs. 5,000 to Rs, 7,000. 

30859. For tbe whole of Berar ?-* Yes; for the four districts of Berar. 

30853. Is it an accurate figure P—How can I give accurate figures for all the 
Local Boards P 

30854. As regards agricultural indebtedness, does the practice of lending grain 
in kind exist in this Province?—Yes, in some parts. 

30855, In such cases what is the rate of interest charged?—It is terrible; they 
take semai for three months, that is 1 }( times. As the previous witness has said they 
give 4 kkandis of cotton seed and take back 2 khandis of cotton ; that Is for a few 
months only. 

30856. Is that a universal practice in this Province P—Not universal; it exists 
in some parts* 

30857. Both the interest and the principal are calculated at tbe time of the 
harvest ?—Yes. 

30858. Then as regards fragmentation of holdings you suggest! Government, 
however, do well in offering fair help in such affairs to persons looking lo them 
What do you mean by that?—Government hat taken up this question pf consolidation 
of holdings tad they are trying their best wherever possible. 
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Af« ftCdutiing Uiidf—No: thty ate makitrg both partial 

tgrao; efottr ata beiag made that direoticm io out Province* 

30860. Whan a man has to part with land) what compensation does be getf— 
It depends on the oatare of the soU. 

,30S6i« But what is the usual practice t—There is no usual piactice; we hatre 
not come to that stage yet 

3086a. S 4 f 5 . if. CkUnaHs* No consolidation is going on in Perar?'—Ho; I am 
referring to the Chhattisgarh district. 

30863* The Baja of P^tlakimedit Whenever exchange of lands twkes place, 
what is the practice adopted P-1 hat practice is not prevalent in Betar; we have got 
bigger plots. 

30864, ifiTamar : You make some suggestions with regard to agricultural in« 
debtedness. You say in the first place that the moneylender marjag^s by h:s various 
tricks to double his loan in one season only. Can you explain how th >t occurs?—The 
previous witness has cleared that point, 1 trunk. 

30863. I want you to give us an instance of how it is possible ? ^ For the season 
time only, that is for three ironths, the moneylender gives fooney cm sawn* 

30866* You are referring to loans in kind and not to cash loans ?—Cash loans 
too. 

30867* Please explain how a carh loan of Rs. 100 is doubled in one so^iion?—' 
In three months he can recover 25 per cent; so in cne year it become double the 
amount at that proportion. 

30868. In three months he gets Ra I25 for Rs. loo?—Yes. 

30869, In the remaining nine months what does he get?—If we nre to '’pply that 
proportion in one year, it is double . 

30870. Your remedy to CUTes this evil is the Usurious Loans Act. which you say 
is an absolute nec:es*<ity ?—My chtef remedy would be that the State mu«t come forward 

30871. But you suggest that there should be restriction of intern'*t and the rate 
to be fixed .should be 6 per c< nt per arnum ?—Yes. 

30872. Your moneylenders wculd not come forward at th.trate if that were 
to be hxed as the n aximum rate ?—They nilJ, when the Government or the State take 
it into their hands and relieve the agriculturists of their indebtedness. 

30873. They will offer to lend money at 6 per cent P—Even at less than that. 

30874. Pending that period when the Government will take it 'over yuu suggest 
that the State should support the Central Banks P—.My first nn.e' y is rhat th-^ State 
should come forward and earmark a big anr>ount not lets than Rs. 50.00,000 every year 
in the provincial budget^ which should te distributed to the agriculturists who are in 
indigent circumstances, 

30875, Then again effoits should be mac e to expand the credit societies ak«o?— 
No, the Government should advance the h ans direct to the agriculturists just as thev 
do in the case of taccari loans. fore that my point is that a survey of the indebted^ 
ness of the agriculturists should be taken and the figure that would be required should 
be ascertained* 


30876. After taking an economic survey of indebtedness, you w.^ot OuVernmrnt 
to earmark Rs, 50,00,100 per )ear to be given direct to the agricultufists at not more 
than 6 per cent interest ?—Yes, because the agriculturist cannot realise more than 6 tier 
cent interest from his Cultivation. 

30877. Where would the place of the co-opek*ative movement be if Government 
were to give direct loans to the agriculturists according to your system P— Credit 
societies cannot cope with the demand et present I have suggested that remedy 
and after that the co-operalive credit societies should take it into their own hands. 

^o 878 # Do I understand you to mean that until Government carries on this 
systdm of yours of earwiarking Rs. 50,00,000 end advancing it direct to the agricul- 
taiists you suggest there should be neitber the moneylender not the co-operative 
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SoeSetfos in tbe rural neonomict of tb« country I do not toy tluil* Tbe 

C^vernment could immediutely come forward and help tbe agrlculturiits at tbU 
particuhr stagei 

50879* Talking about irrigatton» you say that the soil of Satpura is suipectad 
to be porous and some chemical nothod will have to be adopted to make it hard. 
What is it that you have in mindP -1 have raised this qtiestion because I may get 
the reply that the soil of Satpura is porous. Anticipating that reply I have already 
suggested that even if it be porous, some chemical means should be found out and it 
should be made impermeable. 

50880. Speaking about general education you suggest that education is freet 
though a majority of the boys can very wet! afford to pay normal fees, which, If 
collected^ can be used elsewhere. Are you againvt free education ?-^Ccrtai»ly not. 

30881. Then what is the point of your suggestion ? You say if fees were to be 
collected they could be u«ed elsewhere P—Because the present practice is that 
wherever compulfory education is started, the District Councils do not get these fees. 
Some percentage should be realised Parents of some boys are in a position to 
pay the fees but they too are exempted. And besides, the school«going age is fixed 
at between 6 and 11. 

3088a. That is quite another point. You are not wholly, I take it, in favour Of 
free education ?—I am in favour of free and compulsory education. But the age 
limit should be extended to (5. 

30883. That I say is quite a different point. If you are, as you say, in favour 
of free education you cannot levy fees ? Even if the father of the boy is well«to*doi 
you cannot levy a fee if you say you are in favour of free education P—Yes. I see 
the point but even so I am in favour of free education. 

30884, You say th it there should be special facilities and concession rates for the 
transport of raw produce and fodder. Have you studied the present rates of the 
railways, whether they are earning or losing P—No. 

30885, You want a ger craM<«^^e^ing fer all agricultural produce P—Yes, they 
extended this concession in the days of scarcity. 

30886 You said this was a famine year for the cotton growers; you are a 
cotton grower; are all cotton growers famine-stricken P—1 cannot say from village to 
village but the majority of them are. 

30S87. Do you mean to say that cotton growing shows a deficit ? —Certainly. 

30888. Can you give me the figures of the cost of production per acre of cotton 
and what price you have realised this year ? What is the present rate of cotton. Is it 
Rs. 100 a khandi or Rs, 85 P—Taking the standard nf Rs. 80 per kkandi of 28 maunds 
this year some fields could not )ield more than 2 maunds or 3 maunds per acre* 

30889. The production was 3 maunds per acre? And how much was the cost 
including labour and everything else? You gave me tbe outturn and its cost?—No I 
did not give the cost. lam taking some particular cases, and not cases in general. 1 
think the cost is Rs 15. 

30890. You stated this was a year of famine for all cotton growers P-^But I did 
not say cent per cent. 

30891. Even taking the worst cases, supposing the average outturn wa$ equivalent 
in rupees to say Rs 20?—No, taking the value of 3 maunds it comes not to Rs. ao but 
to Rs. 9 or Rs. 10 I, e, 28 maunds per kkandi fetch Rs. 85. 

3089a. Sir Gangn Ram : Rs. 3 per maund of cotton?—Yes. 

30893. Sir Henry Lawrencei What is a maund P—It is 28 lbs. 

30894. Mr, Kamai: You say that throughout the Berar, on an averagei tbe eoit 
of Che cotton produced per acre would be about Ks. 30 or even less P*-«No, it would be 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 15. 

30895. What would be the cost of production, cost of ploughing^ labdot, etc. f 
said Bs. to to Rs. 15 would bo the cost of production j th^ intludee lid>our, weediftg 
expengesi etc. 
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99$$00 You mUi« R«« 10 ai th# valtia of tM CHsttara and ya^ think the lots kai 
baiiii Rt;5i;»af aeref^t aoi not |^tWng the average dgure. in «ome caeei U vai^ 
aeeording to the fields and aoeOrdtng to the siteatien. 

30897^ If that is the caaei in the majorii;^ of cases there la no famine?—Yet* 

Give me at least the worst case and the best case ?•—For a good crop 
thhi year* 4 acres will yidd one khandi the value of which will be Rs* So or Ra 85* 

30899. What about the cost of labour ?—This year the labour charges ate very 
high and he will have to spentl about Rs. lOO* He cannot recover even what he has 
spent 

30900. Then the man who realises Rs. 85 has to spend Rs. 100?—Yes. 

3090X. He is therefore losing to the extent of Rs. 15?—Yes. 

30902. Sit Ganga Ram\ )Acv9 much yield did you get last year from tottum 
cotton P—For the last four or five years we have not had good crops. 

30903. i want to know how many mam ds you get per acre with roseum 
cotton ?—A bumper crop in a good year would yield one khandi per acre, or 20 manndt 
per acre. 

30904* This year it has not been anything like that ?—No, it has been 2, 3 or 5. 

30905. Can you give any reason for that?—Has the seed deteriorated P—No, it 
lA due to the shortage of rainfall My request to the Commission is that efforts should 
be directed to the regulation of the rainfall which is most uncertain. 

30906. God alone can do that?—If the rainfall could be regulated, very many 
difiicalties would be removed yet. 

30907. Yet you are aspiring to grow long staple cotton, which can be sown only 
in April ?—Our 6rst need is to have a good crop with short cotton ; after that we 
might aspire to the long cotton. 

(The witness withdrew.) * 
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Mr. C. W. WfLSCW., M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S., Veteefnary AcMier 
to Government, Central Pro^Ces. 

Replies to the Qttesttonnalre, 

S uESTtoN L—Research, »(a) (it) The Imperial Laboratory at Mehtesar ae 4 the 
at Bareilly are our Research Institutions and are under the control ol the 
Central Government. The Muktesar Institute was started for the purpose of the 
manufacture of sera and vaccmes^ particularly for anti^rinderpest serum, as the hilt 
cattle in that locality were highly susceptible to that disease. During the last twenty 
years it has expanded enormously and, in addition to an increase in the amount of 
sera turned out yearly^ research work has been conducted and investigation into the 
common di>ea‘«e8 affecting equines and bovincs in this country* Very valuable results 
of their researenes have been afforded by the various workers there not only to the 
provincial departments in India but to the profession generally throughout the world. 
The laboratories were extensively used hr the investigators into foot*and*mcuth 
disease who were deputed by the Home Government when the seriousness of that 
disease was beginning to be realised by the British public. The most up«to«date 
equipment for serum manufacture and research work has been introduced and judgirg 
by results it appears that the organisation of veterinary research work in the Muktesax 
Institution comparer favourably with similar institutions in other countries* The 
administration 5cems to have suffered by reason of the short tenure of ofBce held by 
Directors and research w rkers. Attf-ra few years and even less they have usually 
obtained other appointments. The system of direct appointment has been unpopular, 
and it is generally cjncededby officers of the department that the administrative con¬ 
trol of the labornto? y should be placed under a senior « fficer having experience of 
provincial work. If a Veterinary Adviser to the Goveremeot of India were appointed 
then he would be the most suitable man for the post. Such an arrangement would 
leave research worker? free from outside duties and would give them the advantages 
of direction in the investigation of disease of animals requiring immediate attention. 
The Institution makes a profit by sale of sera, vaccines, etc., and whatever surplus 
money stands to its credit should be spent on additional facilities for research work. 
The positipn of the place is suitable for the manufacture of sera and vacciiies'4S the 
staff can work comfortably throughout the \ear but it is not equally suitable for 
reseatch work owing to its elevation. It is thought that a research institution would 
be more advantageously placed where general conditions are the same as those affecting 
the animab under observation. We cannot expect Muktesar to Ci nduct investigation 
into all the problems requiring solution» so it is expedient for provincial departments 
to have the means at their disposal for working out those problems affecting them 
particularly. 

(6) As no research officers have been appointed in this Province, no particulars 
can supplied. 

Question 15 —Vetbrinary.- (n) The Veterinary Department was at one time 
controlled by the Director of Agriculture though it is now under separate expert 
management. It should remain independent. 

{b) (i) Veterinary dispensaries in the Central Provinces and Berar are divided 
into three cla:>ses, vix .:— 

(i) Provincial. 

(3) Local Fund. 

(3) Private. 

Class (1) dispensaries are maintained by provincial funds and are entirety under 
Government management. Class (2) comprises dispensaries under Government 
supervision but maintained partly by local funds and partly by Government* Class (3) 
institutions are maintained entirely at the cost of Court of Wards, Indian States and 
certain local bodies under their own management. The system of class (2} dispen¬ 
saries would work much better if more interest were taken in these institutions by 
Local Board members. 

(ii) No. 

(tii) Only partially. Local Board members would probably take no interest Sn 
these dispensaries if they ceased to have any band in the management of them. They 
•hould be encouraged to take interest in tbem, 

W(i) No. 
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% pro|mgf»itd« »t)d by i^vb^ dabionitr^tiott* at cattle libows^ laire and 

mrkett* The twnj^amnda thus! be in the hands ol professional men as they would be 
te^joired to give pracneal demonstrations of operations in addition to lectures* In 
rural tracts propaganda by meant of cinema dims and lantern would be advantageous. 

(H) Yes* The services of peripatetic Veterinary Assistant Surgeons ate used 
largely by tnalguzars bat not fully by the cultivator class in those tracts where cattle 
are of little value. It is the m at important branch of the department's duties as i;he 
touring Assistant Surgeons ate brought into close association with the ryots. 

(d) The religious scruples of the Hindus in so far as they affect cattle are subtle 
and intimate and sq closely interwoven with the h^me life of the people professing this 
religion that it would be well nigh impossible to introduce any form of legislation of the 
nature of a <* Diseases of Animals Act" providing measures for tne destruction of the sick 
GatUe» segregatiooi and control over movements of cuttle as obtain in other countries, 
fiatsting conditions can best be improved by education. Animal hygiene might be in«> 
eluded amotigst subjects taught in elementary schools. 

(e) In bad years the demand for serum is very heavy and sometimes difRculty in 
securing sufficient quantity is felt. Considering the enormous demand for anti^rinder* 
Mt ^rum at iimes and the difficulties in tiansport, it is surprising how efficiently 
Provinces are served. The railways might grant special facilities for this commodity. 

(/) Obstacles are mainly religious scruples. Suspicion as to the nature and process 
of manufacture of sera and vaccines remains. Ko fees are charged for any work done in 
connection with agricultural cattle. 

(g) Yes. 

(i) For many years In my Annual Reports to Government on the work of the 
department, the necessity for tlte setting up of a Provincial Veterinary Research Institu* 
tion has been stressed The scheme is at present under the consideration of Govern'* 
ment 

(A) By research officers i« the Province. Research scholarships could be awarded 
to young graduates by Government. These scholars when employed in provincial 
research institutions would he competent to (rain thejyraduates of Indian colleges. 

(i) Yes. 

(i) Co«ordinatton of veterinary matters in the Provinces and States. 

(3) To deal with mjitfers of a central nature. 

(3) To advise Government of India on export and import of Cattle. 

(4) To scrutinise programmes of research work at Muktesar and provincial research 
institutions and thus prevent overlapping, 

(5) relieve scientific workers of administrative duties now interfering with their 
legitimate work. 


Oral Evidence. 


^OpoS. TAe Chairman ; Mr, Wilson, you arc Veterinary Adviser to the Govern^ 
mtnt of the Central Provinces?-* Yes. 


30909. You have provided the Commission with a note of the e^dence which 
you wish to put before us. Do you wish to make, at this stage, any statement of a 
g^eral nature ?—'Yes, I would like to say a few words. The veterinary officer in 
cWge of a Province should have complete control of the veterinary staff dealing with 
control of contagious diseases of animals, so that he can give effect to his policy in 
regard to these after obtaining the sanction of Government. This tneans the abolition 
of dual control (District Board Control) in those Provinces where it now exists. 
Apart from the mutual xeporting cf contagious diseases scheduled under the Glanders 
and Farcy Act there Is little co-ordination in veterinary work of Provinces and Indian 
States, It does not seem ludicious for this department to be isolated because it 
happens to be a Transfer^d subject in a self-governing Province. The work of the 
pmviucial Governments in the control of contagious diseases of animals should he 
GO<^ordinated hy a central head with the Government of India. He would be the Vetert* 
tmf Adviser to the Government of tndia. This officer would visit the Provinces add 
advise as the improvement and oo-'Ordination of work far the benefit of the Province 
and for the good of India" as a whole. Without systematic and sustained effort,,con;* 
tagiOQs diseases ol animals in India can never be wought under coatroL 
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^10. Before vcu proce «4 (urtlier^ I would like to deer ufoeie eriwo 
Vott say tkat yon should have complete contrpl over the veterfuary oftcere tp tbe 
Province?-Yes, 

50911, You suggest that the vetetinary officers wcrking under kcal authoritiei 
should cease to be;under them. You refer to the Veterinary Assisiants under tbe 
Local Boards ?—They should be controlled by the provincial cfncers and the Diftiict 
Boards should have a part in the management of the dispensaries* 

30912* Would that involve any change in the pieient system Kot in this 
Province^ bu^in some Provinces it might. 

30913V Will you comir.ue your remarks With regard to educationi at a Con* 
ference ol Veterinary Officers in 1923 it was resolved that a Board of Vetetinarjr 
Studies should be constituted, Ihis Be aid would be authorised to make modihcalloiif 
and additions to the course from ume to time tn constderation of the needs of the 
several Provinces. 1 centider the constitu ton of this Board of Veteiinary Studies an 
urgent matter. In Chapter XV, paragraph 134, page 49 of the Memoran^atm on JRmnl 
Condiiions i nd Agricultural DeveUpment the siaremtnt le^aroing a researth institute 
being under the consideration of Government is somewhat misleading. Very limited 
accommodation only is provided for this department in the Agricultural Research 
Institute at Nagpur. A separate Veterinary Resejirch Institute is requited with wards 
for animals under observation. The close connection between the problems of public 
health and those of the Veterinary Depart met t is inclined to be cverlooked* In my 
opinion the public health and Veterinary research laboratoiies should be housed in the 
same building, i think the problems connected with human tuberculosis, for example, 
would stand abetter chance of solution were the medical and veterinary lesearch 
officers working hand in hand. Although the Agriculture and Veterinary Departments 
ate under separate direction they have always worked together amicably. A Veteri¬ 
nary inspector’s services ate lent for the bitter contiol of cattle diieases occurring in 
the Nagpur College and Tebnkhert farms and this man also lectures to the Agricul¬ 
tural College students on Veterinary subjects and gives practical demonstrations io 
Veterinary first aid. The Veterinary Assistant Surgeon in charge of the Nagpur 
Veterinary Hospital also delivers lectures to the students. The Government agricul¬ 
tural farms where caUle*breedtng is conducted are„ regularly inspected by gaxetted and 
subordinate officers of the department and timely assistance is, given by them when«ver 
their services are required. The tteiilisatron of scrub bulls must have A beneficent 
effect and considerably facilitate the success of cattle-breeding operations, 

30914* Would you give us an account of your own training and past posts in 
India P—Originally I was poled to Hissar farm in the Punjab and after ^ing there a 
few weeks I was put in control of the Hissar farm and in the second year of my service 
I officiated for one year as Superintendent of that farm. After that, 1 was transferred 
to the United Provinces where cattle-bieuding was under the contiol of the Civil Veteri¬ 
nary Departmtnt in addition to hoise-breedicg operations. After eight years^ service in 
the United Provinces, 1 was transferred to the Central Provinces where cattle-hreeding 
is carried out by a special branch of the Agricultural Department. 

> Where were you tiajiud.'r—In England, at the Veterinary Coliegei 

London. 

31916. Would \ou also give us, quite shortly, an account of your staffi heieP 
You alt Veterinaiy Ad^isei to Government and head of the Setvice in this Provtocni 
Have you any deputies P— 1 am the Veterinery Adviser and also Superintendent oi the 
Department* 1 have a second Superintendent who is an Imperial l^rvice Offices ond 
has sixjj^rars* service in India and forn.er war service and service in various eolonhut, 
in addition to that 1 have six Deputy Superintendents, 1 am allowed 22 inspdctotii but 
I have only 16 now. My cadre of Veterinary Assistant Surgeons is 145 j ibt 
present time only 129 are actually working. 

50917. TbcM aic the officers who work in the dispensaries under the 
Boards, are they ?—Yes, in the dispensaries and also on peripatetic duties. 

30918, What do you think about the calibre of these men ?-^We ere in a irey 
unfortunately situated in this Piorince, U cause we arc dependent entirely upon fiefn& 
from outside the Province itself. We bi»ve no Veterinary Ct^lege for tnuniog Iheii 
men, and the result is we have not got the best type of men io the Proviose, . 
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,tg, Coiild y0« cafffjr « Vtt4^inary Colkge in tkii Proidim at Ihls iitgt o! 
nt I—Ye$, 
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SothiU tiMit«achlT\gfoii«r« gtiriqg {a eaaaecttan with th« A^^ipaltv 
Collage it the vtterinai^ teacbitig which ttadeats require lor their agrkidtiirei dofri 
—Exactly, 

309aI, Have you premUet or laboratories at your disposal P-*Only a lew rooms ii 
the AgrtcoUttral Research Institute, 

^Dpat, Do they meet your requirements?—Ho, 

30933* Are they too small ?—Vcs. There is no accommodation for experimental 
work, it is impossible to have my w\rds lor animals inside the Research Institute. 

30934* Have you any compound where cases can stand?—Not attached to the 
Research Laboratory. 

30925, You have got a dispensary in Nagpur. I take it?—Yea 

30934 Do yon suggest that there should be animal wards attached to the lUsearch 
•ection in addition to the compound attached to the local dispensary? - Yea 

30937. You do not suggest merging the local dispensary with the Research 
Institute?—No, 

iR Thatcou’d not be done?—That could not be done. We are not afletred 
and retain in the dispensaries animals suffering from contagious disrates. 


3092] 
to takeai 


3O939. You have seen in the mntter of animal husbandry and the improvement of 
breeds both the system where an officer of the Veterinary Service is charged with the 
dtttv of administering the work and the system where the Agricaltoral Department 
undertakes the responsiblity. Which do you prefer?—judging by results^ f should 
prefer the Civil Veterinary Department to the Agricultural Department. 

30930, You p efer the Veterinary Department to be in charge of animal 
husbandry generally? Is that your idea?—Yes, on principle* 

30931. What about practice, which after all is the important thing?—I do not 
think it would be practicable in a Province like this. 

30938* Then you would leave things as they are in a Province like this ?<*• 

Yea. 

30933. Do you distinguish between the conditions in this Province and conditions 
in the Punjab ? — Yes, 

30934. Would you tell us how they differ - In the Punjab an entirely different 
animal is required. The fields are small in this Province and smaller types of animals 
are required than in the Punjab. 


3093s* I understand the problems are quite different, but I dn not see why the 
difference should apply in this matter of a decistoo as to whether the Ag'icttltorai 
Department or the Veterinary Department should tak^ charge of animal husbandry ?— 
I think in a sense it Is entirely due to luck* I think they have had psrticuiariy good 
men in the Punjab, who were able to take this work up. It is not a job that every 
kody can take up. There are veterinary nreu who seem to be specially useful at this 
kind 9 f work. 


30934 What yott mean is that you wculd not like to disturb the existing arrange* 
meats in this Province?—Not in th^s Province. 

30937. 1 understand that you attach mat importance to the public hualtn aspect 
of the veterinary work* Do you think it is likely to be a held of growing imeoriu 
ance ?—Yes, I think so* 

30938* Do you think (hat future research is lilel y to show a considerable number 
of diaenees shared in common between man and animals?—Not so much that as that 
the present diseases which are recognised need a tremendous amount of work* 
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. MM* diseases like tubercaloslsy parasitic diseases/ iaiestioal ptvesito 

ted the like P—Yes. 

30940. On the whole >oa appear to be satisfied with the services rendered bi the 
Makt^ar Institute P—Yes. I am quite satisfied, 

30941* You do not complain seriously of the delay in obtaining the semm?^ 
No, 

30942. Considering the magnitude of their task, do you think they discharged it 
satisfactorily P— Excellently. 

30943. You would not suggest making serum in provincial institutes at this 
stage?—Not at this stage, so far as this Province is concerned. 

30944. It is very expensive to prepare""?—Yes. 

30945. Is there much demand for preventive inoculation against rinderpest in this 
Province ?—Yes, a tremendous demand. 

30946. That is all for the simple and not for the simultaneous method?—Yes* 
The 8erum*a)one method is the one used in this Province. 

30947. That, of course, gives a very short period of immunity P—Yes. 

30948. Is it the question of expense that prevents you from tecommcnding the 
simultaneous method for general purposes, or difficulties of at^minisiering it P—Indi¬ 
rectly it means a tiemendous increase of staff to carry out the simultaneous 
method. 

30949* Have you attempted the simultaneous method here?—Not at all. 

30950. You think that it is a sound policy P—Yes. 

30951. You are considering the advisability of such a step P—Yes. In fact the 
matter is before the Local Government. 

309<2, You have to ask the Local Government whether they are prepared to 
change the present method to the simultaneous method P—I should always do so. 

30953. Have you any ideas on the improvement of the cattle breeds in the Prov¬ 
ince which you would care to lay before the Commission? Is it a problem to which 
you have applied your mind ?- Iteing a subject t.iken up entirely by the Agriculturai 
Department, I would prefer not to make any statement regarding it, 

30954. You would probably agree that the condition of many of the cattle that 
one sees on the roads here is deplorable?-That must be %o, there is no means of 
getting rid of it. 

30955. 1 understand that there is close and intimate touch between your Own 
department and the Department of Agriculture P—Yes, we have always viorked very 
well together. ^ 

30956. How are these officers who are working in the dispensaries under District 
Boards carrying out their duties? Are you satisfied with the manner in which they 
are working ?—*1 am satisfied. 

30957. Are you responsible for inspection P—Yes, 

30958. What is the pay of your inspecting staff P—A Veter inary'Assistant Surgeon 
starts on Rs. a month, rises to Rs. 90 a month, and after* that there Is the 
selection grade. 

30959. Have you had many complaints against Veterinary Assistants from cnlti* 
valors directly or indirectly P—Very seldom. 

30.60. Sir yantes MacKennax In reply to ihe Ch’iirman, you gave a statement 
of the provincial sanctioned strength. Would you say that that was a fairly gofierous 
establishment for the size of the Province as compared with other Provinoes which 
you have been in ?r-No, I think ft is very small 
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30961. It dcm not ootno op whfl^t yon eonoldor your prorinciftl requirements 
Mo, not at aH 

,30^60. And you work, both system^; you have got itinerant Assistant Surgeons and 
ftared Ae^etant Surgeont ih tharge ot dispensaries* What it the proportion of ofiicers 
employed on each of these sides ?**-Rough1y, 33 per cent afh itinerant men and 66 per 
cent are stationary* 

30963. Do you approve of that proportion f — I do not entirely approve of it, but 
it is a matter of expediency ; one must have a man in the dispensary, whereas it is not 
absolutely essential that you should have a touring man. 

30964. Have you formed any idea in your own mind what establishment would be 
sttitabU for this Province ? Have you thought out a scheme?— I have sent a scheme 
up to Governm««nt for the provincial!sation of the department. 

3096c. What about Imperial officers in the way of Deputy Superintendents ? You 
would not incr^i^ase them much, I suppose?— I should have to ask for a ia’^ge increase of^ 
Imperial officers, certainly one for each Division. 

30^6. That would be 5 ?—Yes, of course, if simultaneous inoculation has to 
be carried out, there would have to be officers on special duty, and also in connection 
with the possible Research Institute. 

30967. What is your idea about the ultimate expansion of the Veterinary Assist* 
ant’s sphere of activities? What area would you take as the minimum average area 
which he should work?—I think there should be room for at least two in each tahstl. 

3096^. One stationary and the other itinerant ?—Yes. 

30969* Have you seen the report of the Burma Agricultural Committee, which 
sat iS months ago, in which a considerable expansion of the Veternary S'^rvices was 
put forward ?— I am afraid I have not 

30970. You might write for a copy ?—Yes. 

3 ''> 97 *’ Is the incidenc e of cattle disease pretty heavy in this Province?—It is 
in some years, 

30972. Is it rinderpest ?—Yes, 

30973, H rve th^re been many outstanding epidemics in recent \cars ?—There 
was a (airly bad epidemic last year, 

30974. Were the figures of mortality very high P—The mortality is comparatively 
small even from rinderpest. I should put it at about 50 per cent mortality. The 
cattle of this Provir ce seem to have a tremendous natural immunity. 

30975. y*'U have a good deal of trouble frprn your borders ?—That is one of our 
chief difficulties. 

30976. So that a large amount of your itinerating Veterinary Assistants’ work 
is veterinary policing?—1 do not believe they do very much in that way, 

30977. You are rather badly situated, right in the midst of Indian States ?—Yes. 
One could clear a district practically of rinderpest, but a few weeks after you get 
berdu of animals coming through from some other places and spreading it all round. 

30973, Do you think there is much rinderpest amongst your jungly animals ?— 
1 think »t is quite passible. 

. 30979. It Is a potential source of infection ?—Yes. 

300S0, You suggest the settingup of a Provincial Veterinary Research In* 
slitute ?—Yes* 

30981 Do you think of linking it up with the Public Health Institute ?—It is to 
bo built j the scheme has been put through, but unfortunately something has held 
it up. 

30982. Would you place the building of the Veterinary Research Institute 
along aide the Public Health Institute ?—Yes* 

30963* You think it is bettex linked up with the Public Health Institute than with 
the A^kuitural CoUegc?*^Yes. 
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30084. Because you are working on ilmllar sorts of 8ob|ects ^-^Yes. 

30985. Pr^f Ganguly: Besides rinderpest, what are the chief cattle dlaeties 
in the Province ?—AntbraX) haemorrhi^lc septicemia, bkckquarter, and thisireiiont 
forms of piropUsmoma. ^ 

30986 You have no fool«and*moath disease ?-~*YeSi we have. 

30987. Is it in a very bad form ?—No; It is usually of a very mild type, 

30988. vVhat about non contagious diseases -They are treated in the ordinary 
way at veterinary dispensaries and alio by the men who go out on tour. 

30989. Are you satisfied with your reporting ageni^ ? Can you tell us how aw 
outbreak is reported ?—1 am not at all satisfied with it. The report is usually furnished 
by the/nhvar/, who is a very hard worked officiiil, and he probably has control of 
.several villages; by the time his report reaches 09, considerable delay has ttsuatly 
occurred. A system has been introduced of providing post cards for the reporting, 
and it certainly seems to be a very good system, it has improved reporting tremee* 
dously, 

30990. What time dees it take for a case to be reported ?—f should think the 
average time is 10 days. 

30991. That difficulty can perhaps be remedied by having more repeating ofikers 
in the country P—I think so. 

SOgg 2 . You have a laboratory staflF here; what are their qualifications P--»The 
laboratory staff attached at Nagpur is one Deputy Superintendent; he has the ordi* 
nary qualifications of the veterinary college^graduate in India. He is a graduate of a 
veterinary college in IndUi and in addition to that he has taken a few months’ 
course at the M uktesar laboratory. 

30953. They do the routine work and the diagnosis of disease P«-»They can 
diagnose diseases from films submitted to them. 

30Q94. If you had had a well-equipped veterinary laboratory, what particulalr 
item of research would you have undertaken Piroplasmosis is the most important 
at the present time. 

30995. You have given three interesting tables in yoor report, and you preface 
your remarks by saying that ignorance, apathy and, where the cow Is concerned, 
religious prejudice have been the main stumbling blocks to the diffusion of veterinary 
knowledge* and yet, I find there is a great deal of improvement. For instance, with 
regaid to your inoculation work, from 1901 to 1905 you had only 1,428 eases: for the 
period the number is 19,757. ^ shows that a good deal can be achieved by 

propaganda?- Undoubtedly. 

30996. Then, would you lay the whole blame at the door of the people’s ignoiancei 
apathy and^so on ?—I think it is the mam cause. 

30997. Judging from the figures that you have given us, the number of vaar 
inoculation cases, the cates treated in dispeasaries, and also the number of castratiOfii» 
it seems to me that it only indicates that a great deal could be achieved in spite <f 
ign*^rance, apathy and religious prejudice to n ake the Veterinary Service popular 
I thmk thit refers particularly to inoculation, not to treatment. 

30958. The number of treated Cases has also increased. From spiooo cases 
in 1^1904 it has increased to 439,000 in 1930-25; that is a decided improvement f 
—Yes. 

30999. You state here that you have a scheme for providing a Research Institute 
in Nagpur; could you supply the Commission with the details of the scheme which 
you presented to Government ?—Certainly, I will. 

3(000. Is there any private veterinary practitioner here ?—No. 

31001. Do you notice any periodicity in the outbreaks of rinderpest fM^Yes# 

31001* £>o you find that the monsoon or other coniBdons have any speciat elfect f 
— It "does not come at any particular time of the year; it seems to come in wavia 
every five years*, 1 do not think the climate or the wetihar has anything to do with \U 
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Jt^3. yon treM dim** cites tft ycmt laboriitor> F— 

Tlfei^ iiiretreieed cel/iAdtipensairles and not in the tai>c«ratoty. OOe of the chief 
dii^s of the Assistant Sar^ons it the treatiient of these Cates. 

31004, How are they treated P According to CoL Walker's method If you 
mean the sobcut aneous bjection of iodine, we have tried it, but it is not a good 
method. The ordinary method is to wash out the ‘mouth with some materia! and 
disinfect the feet. 

31005. Is there really a demand for veterinary education here?—Yes. At the 
present time, I have had rouchlydo applications for six or seven scholarships which 
aie given to students of the Bombay College. 

31006. ]>o you give lectures to the students ia the Agricultural College P—I do 

not* 

31007, Who docs that P—The Veterinary Inspector, who is lent to the Agricul- 
tiisal De^rtment and also the Veterinary Assistant who is in charge of the dispensary. 

3tO^ What are the r qualifications ?—-They have the qualification of graduate 

olan Indian veterinary college. 

31009, il/r« Calvert i I think you informed the Chairman that the success of the 
Htssar Cattle Farm was largely due to there being good men in charge P—Yes, 

31010. Do you think the opportunity afforded in the Punjab has attracted good 
men there or do you thirtk it is merely luck that we have hadgooo men there P—I do 
net think it can be due Co e oppjrtunittes because 1 know of very few men who 
have bben transferred to the Punjab at their own request from any other Province, 

1 think most of the men there h'^ve been posted right away to the Punjab on appoint* 
ment j I think possibly a g.'od deal is due to the fact that their work is appreciated 
more in the Punjab than in other Provinces. ^ 

yiofu That stimulates then to greater activity ?—A great opportunity like 
Hissar makes men more keen. 

31012. Is there in the Civil Veterinary Department any lack of good men to 
take over cattle-breeding P- No, 1 do not think so 5 1 think there are plenty of them 
who would be willing to do it. 

31013. Sir Heftry Lawrence i Are there many pinjrapeles in the Central Prov¬ 
inces P—I do not know them by that name. Do you mean places where uid and 
decrepit animals are kept ^ 

3x014. Yes. What do you call them ?—They are called gcwralshans. There 
is one ia Nagpur, 

31015, Do they ask for the advice of officers of your department No, 

31016, You have no relations with them at all ?—None whatever. 

31017. Do you think it would be possitle to do anything to improve the lot ot 
cattle by getting into Icuch with them P—I do not think so, because 1 do not think 
that class ol cattle could be improved) they are very old decrepit cattle. 

31O1S, Have you ever visited any pinjrapoles P—No. 

There is a big field of work opening for that in Bombay. 

Sif S» iV. Chifnavis : Theie is only one in this Province ) it is at Nagpur. 

310x9, Sir Henry Lawrence : Do you get your reciuitt from the Veteriuary College 
in Bombay t--Yes. 

3toaa Entirely No. We get men for this Province from Bombay ; they 
are sent there with Government stipends and scholarships4 

31001» From where else do you recruit P-^]from Madras, the Punjab and Bengal, 

3taat« Can you say whether yoti find! one class of recruit better than another P— 
I Can certainly say that the men of the Punjab are not so good for work in this 
Province as the men from)Madras, 

3103 ^ I>o Jon find that the Madras lustitution turns out the best men P—For 
this Province, undoubtedly, 

3x024* How do they compare with the men turned out from Bombay P—They 
IM psubh better ( the knowledge of EngUsb of the Madras tnen is so much better 
and ibeir Vacation is so much superior, 
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31025. Then whr daycm fiot aeiid your sMpoAdmriea to Madras rather thao to 
Bombay ?-*B«cause the Madras course is not considered quite so suitable for^ them ; 
their knowledge of BnffUsh would not perhaps be good enough for them to take the 
Madras course ; besides, at Ma iras they insist on the Matriculation as the ontraiico 
quaiiii cation, 

31026. If you insisted on that standard you would not be able to get recruits 1 ^*-* 
1 can now, but during the last few years I should not have been able to get them. 

31027. I see from your note that you are making very good progress in sterilis¬ 
ing unfit bulls?—Yes. 

31028. Do you think that will have an appreicable effect on the improvement 
of stock in time?—1 think it must. 

31029. Do you experience difficulty owing to religious scruples in the matter ?•*— 
Not wi‘h regard to castration j the only difficulty we have to deal with is that certain 
castes Such ns tin* Maharst have been so accustomed to carry out that work that 
possibly they mijjht j;ive a little trouble and try to prevent our men doing it. 

31030. Because of the loss of their employment ?—Yes, I do not quite know what 
the system is, but 1 suppose they were given hides in return for what they did, 

31031. Sir Thomas MiidUtun\ I think you expressed fhe view that on the 
whole the veterinary man had been more successful in the management of cattle 
breeding enterprises in India than the agriculturist; is that your opinion—Only in one 
particular Province, the 'unjab ; I was not speaking generally. 

31032. You would agree, I think, that the actual training of the veterinary 
student dof s not give him much instruction in the management of healthy animals?— 
Not the avtrage student trained in India. 

31033. Or the average student trained in England ?—He certainly has to study 
a good deal of hygiene and animal breeding and matte* s connected with it* 

31034. One does not see many cattle at the Roy.il Veterinary College, for 
example ?—No, being in London, I do not think, one could reasonably expect it. 

31035. Do you find them in any other veterinary college?—I do not think 
they would be found in any veterinary college. 

3io;6. The point is that if a veterinary officer is training for this type of work 
he must be apprenticed somewhere after his veterinary trainin.s either on • farm 
in this courrry or on a farm in some other country where cattle-breeding is a 
b'jsincss ?—In the ordinary way a student at Horne goes out to see practice duripg 
the vacation time, and on those occdskns he comes very closely into touch with the 
work at breeding farms. 

31037. It may be a good district or a bad one ?—Yes, that may be so \ it depends 
entirely on whether he goes in for country or town practice. 

31038. Would you not agree that if there was any idea of utilising veterinary 
gradiiate.s for such posts, they ought to have a period of apprenticeship under a 
capable manager in this country ?—I think that would be absolutely ncces-sary. 

31039. Does the absence of a veterinary college place you at any disadvantage 
in your own department in recruiting the men you want? You have a choice of 
recruiting from all the colleges in India?—Yes. 

31040. If you find Madras men the best for your purpose you can go to Madras^ 
or you can go to Bombay if you prefer Bombay men ?—But we cannot depend on the 
supply being sufficient* 

3(041* Does it mean that these local colleges, Madras and Bombay, select the* 
best men for their own Province and let you have the balance ?—UndOttbtedly*i 

31042. Is that what happens ?—Yes. 

31043^ You might get over that by sending them a larger number Of tCbolars| 
you send at present seven scholars ?—Yes. 
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31044 * Could you not overcome your difficulty by ionding a larger number of 
scbolar« from the Province Well, It could be done, but It U a mailer of increased 
expenditure. 

It would be very much lets expensive than setting op a veterinary 
college to train the coniparati\ely imall ru't^her of men you require ?—Yes, but there 
are other circumstances which prove that we ought not to have to depend on outside 
Provinces, because as a rule men in a particulur Province are not very fond of going 
out of that Province for training, 

31046. Do you not think it does them a lot of good to go out of the Province 
for traiuirg ?—I think it would, but they do not seem to like it. 

31047. Whnt does it actually cost to immunise animals against rinderpest in such 
a district as Chhattisgarh, for example ?—The cost of the serum is 6 annas per dose ; 
it would not cost very much more ; it would on^y mean the extra expenditure on the 
cost of virulent blood. 

31048. It would involve, of cturse, the maintenance of additional local staff?— 

Yes. 


31040, And that would .idd very much ‘o the cost?—Undoubtedly. 

31050. Can ycu give me ary sort of indication of the Cost per head for simul¬ 
taneous inoculation, assuming a certain number of animals require inoculation ?—At 
a Government agricultural farm, or cut in the district ? 

31051. Under any cond'.tions which you may select^—I am afraid I cannot supply 
thit Inforn ation, I ecause we have not yet cairied out simultaneous inoculation, and 

1 have not realty worked out the coat 

3105a* lam asking myself what percentage of the cattle in ceitairi districts 
would be worth the cost of serum foi ^tmultaneous inoculation?—I think about 

2 per cent. That is the sort of impression 1 had fornr.ed. 

(The witness withdrew,' 

'/'he Commission then adjourned tiU 10 0 w on Tu^sdavt the 2 ^ih January^ ipa/. 
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Mr. C. J. IRWIN, C.LE., LC.S., Commissioner, Jubbulpore Dn. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.—Research, —I have no suggestions to advance regarding agri¬ 
cultural research. With regard to the Veterinary Department, 1 need only refer 
to the last three reports on the Civil Veterinary Department of this Province 
where the necessity for a proper local veterinary research institute has been 
strongly urged. I do not think the Veterinary Department of this Province can 
do the best work possible without an institute for research, and proper accom¬ 
modation for the keeping of control animals and the like. 

Question 2 .— Agricultural Education.—! have no experience of special 
agricultural education. The only portion of this question on which I have any 
remark to make is as regards questions (viii) and fxii). 

(viii) In the present state of development of local schools in this Province, 
f do not believe that ordinary school instruction in agriculture by means of 
school plots or school farms or nature study has been or will be of any value. 
The teacher is almost always a half-educated Biahmin with no interest whatever 
and no knowledge of agriculture. Ordinarily, the only source from which the 
village school boy in this Province is likely to learn anything about agriculture 
is from his parents and friends in his own village. But visits to demonstration 
plots managed by the Department of Agriculture, such as are now being arranged, 
may be of some use. 

(xii) I do not quite understand what form of adult education is intended 
by this question. I believe the Agricultural Department are contemplating 
a wide^ use of the cinema. This will probably have effect as the majority of 
adults in rural tracts take no interest in obtaining education, and will be difficult, 
if not impossible, to educate except by example and through the eye. 

Question 3.—Demonstration and Propaganda.—( a) The only measures 
in question are held demonstrations. 

(b) Field demonstrations can be made of wider effect if the ohicials in the 
Agricidfursl Department tour and preach to a sufficient extent in the villages 
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idjidiinifilS the site ol the ^emoikstretions. In this connection* it is very necessary 
to insist on complete co-operation between the oliciaia of the AApnulture and 
Eevenue Departments* Hitherto this co-operation has been insu 0 ictent althou|th 
conditions are improving. The necessity for such cooperation cannot be too 
atrongly insisted upon. 

(c) I have already reierred to the use of the cinema by the department 
as well as constant touring and co-operation with the Revenue Department. 
Ibe whole point is to make the cultivator come and see the results of improvi^ 
methods, but no amount ol such demonstrations will be of any effect if it it 
not made clear that the methods recommended are (i) within the means of the 
ordinary cultivator, and (ii) are conducted on lands similar to the average land of 
the locality. 

Question 4 .— Administration. —(h) Ordinarily, I should deprecate central¬ 
isation, but it is possible that with agriculture as a transferred department, subject 
to the whims of a possibly unstable public opinion, it might be desirable to make 
research as far as possible a central subject, leaving to the provincial depart^ 
ments the teaching of improved methods, the distribution of improved seed and 
propaganda. 

(c) (i) So far as I have experience of them, the Agriculture and Veterinary 

Services, as at present constituted, are doing as much as they can, with the 
resources at their disposal. 

(iii) Hoads and hridfics .—The improvement of agriculture in my view is 
very closely connected with the question of communications. In the Jubbulpore 
district, to take one instance only, the great part of the best land of the district 
is completely Iand*lo( ked, and it is diMcuit to get the produce to any kind of 
market. If we give the cultivator good communication^ he can get more for 
his produce, and the more money he has, the more likely he is to adopt improved 
methods which would ordinarily be beyond his means. 

(iv) Reliable reports about the monsoon would undoubtedly be extremely 

useful, especially in the cotton country, but at present I doubt if the forecasts 
obtainable from the Metcotological Department would be sufficiently reliable 
to make it worth while broadcasting them. • 

Question S. - Finance, (a) The question of the financing of agricultural 
operations is developing of itself. Thus the Imperial Bank now advances money 
against produce lodged in the Hank’s godowns so far to enable the producer 
to hold his crop against the best market. This is probably sufficient for the 
bijjger cultivator; for the smaller men I can suggest no method but the steady 
development of the co-operative credit system. Any question of the alteration 
of tenure so as to enable holdings to be given security is presumably outside 
the terms of this reference, 

(h) I do not think it is desirable to endeavour to extend the use of taccavi. 
The system is inclasiu', i.nd if money is thrust upon the cultivator on too easy 
terms, there is a risk not only of pauperising the borrower, but of losing a 
considerable amount of Government money. 

Question 6 .— Agricui^tural Indebtedness.— (a) (i) A cultivator may borrow 
money for a variety of purposes; for bullocks, for seed, for manure or for social 
celebrations in his family. For none of these purposes is he likely as a rule 
to DUt away money. The principal cause of borrowing, therefore, may be said 
to be an absence of a spirit of thrift. At the same time, it must be remembered 
that a great number of the smaller cultivators in the country are never very 
far from the margin of subsistence nnd any unusual expenditure Is probably 
beyond tlieir powers of saving. 

(U) For the ordituiry cultivator, the source of credit is usually the small 
village moneylender or the landlord. These nr.cn operate largely on capital 
accumulated by themselves, but occasionally on funds borrowed from the latter 
moneylenders in the bigger centres. 

(iii) The chief reasons preventing repayment are (a) general carelessness 
and lack of forethought, and (h) the same reason that accounts for a certain 
amount of borrowing, vts„ the fact that the small cultivator is living on the 
margin of subsistence. 

I have also come across "'the curious reason which accounts also for failure 
to take up taccavi, viz,, the desire to remain on the bodes of the moneylender 
so that he will he ready to deal with the borrower on subsequent occastOits. 
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(^) 1 can tu^eit no ipecial ntoattirei for ll^tofiing the harden of debt. 
It ini|ht and probably would be deilrabie in moit placet to urde the Civil 
Judges to apply more freely the Usurious Loans Act; but the only way to get 
rid of rural debt is to make the people earn more and be more thrifty. Towards 
the latter result co-operative propaganda should help. At the same time, it must 
be remembered that in endeavouring to raise the financial condition of the 
ordinary rural population one’s labours are always liable to be uf^t by the 
tendency of the rural population to multiply up to the margin of subsistence. 

(c) I do not believe in measures to restrict the right of transfer except in 
^'ery backward tracts. In more developed tracts, the only result of the present 
protected tenure in this Province is to cut down the amount of capital whHS^h 
the. cultivator can obtain for the development of his holding. If a cultivator 
desires to transfer his holding, he will do so, and if transfer is restricted the 
ri^t of pre-emption given to a third person, the only result is that the cuUivatO’’ 
will lose part of the value received on transfer, in older to shut the mouth of 
the third party. 

Question 7 .— Fragmentation of Holdings. —I have no real experience 
of excessive fragmentation. In general, I can suggest no special means for 
consolidation except co-opeiation. The chief obstacles in the way of consolidation 
are presumably general apathy and distrust and jealousy of each other among 
the cultivators. As regards question (c), on the face of it I should regard 
legislation to the effect that no contingent interests should be allowed to interfere 
with consolidation to be desirable. 

Question 9 .— Soils. —(c) This question is difficult to answer without concrete 
instances, as circumstances will vary according to the reason why the cultivable 
land has gone out of cultivation. In this Division. I understand there is a 
considerable quantity of land ruined by bans grass, and the Department of 
Agriculture are taking steps to eradicate this pest hy mechanical ploughing. 

Question 10.—Fertilisers.—( f) The only method possible is to prove to 
the cultivator that it pays him better to procure and use firewood than to use 
cowdung ns fliel. If is difficult to prove this by any form of actual demon¬ 
stration which would appeal to the cultivator, and until this can be done the 
efforts which hav6 been made for many years to discourage the practice of 
using cowdung as fuel are unlikely to succeed. 

Question 11 . Crops. --(a) (iii) At present, m this Province I understand 
the Department of Agriculture i.s succeeding in distributing a considerable 
amount of good seed by means of seed farms o. arrangements by which certain 
large cultivators undertake to grow pure seed. An extension of these methods 
to procure pure seed is extremely desirable since the provision of pure seed 
enables the cultivator to make more money and thereby to improve his methods. 

(iv) For the prevention of damage hy \^ild animals, there is only one 
remedy, viz,, the extinction of the wild animals. Against this«it is usual to 
urge a considerable number of more or less sentimental objections, but these 
are mostly based on out-of-date feudal ideas regarding the preservation of game. 
The provision of elaborate fencing is obviously an uneconomic palliative only. 
The problem of exterminating wild animals, particularly pig, is one which has 
not yet been tackled with any great success in any area of which I have any 
personal knowledge, but it should be possible with proper organisation, and 
with the assistance of the Forest Department to make the wild boar- as extinct 
in India as it is in England. 

Question 14.—Implements.*—(1?) fhe condition precedent to the adoption 
of improved implements, as of any other improvement, is to enable the cultivator 
•opchow to earn more money, so that he can put more money into his cultivation* 
Given this, continuous demonstration will end by convincing the cultivator of 
the value of improved implements;^ but if he is to take them up it must also 
be shown that they are reasonable in price and that they can be easily repaired 
tn or near his village. 

Question 15.—Veterinary. — (a) The Veterinary Department should certainly 
be independent, if the Director of Agriculture is to be a technical officer of that 
departmeni. The only circumstance in which the Veterinarv Department and 
the Department of Agriculture could usefully be combined under one head 
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is wiitr« the Director it a |>urcly adiattittiN*ative officer* If thti cmiilition it not 
pretftitt ft it far better to have the two de|>artmenti tef^rate under die oontroU 
purely itdminittrattve matters^ of the Secretariat. 

<h) (i) My experience it that Diatrict CounciU» under whom the vcnwinary 
ditpentariet have been placed in this Province, are generally completely apathetic 
In their regard. 

(ii) 1 do not think that these local bodies appreciate tlie value of the 
operations of the department. One frequently hndt that the Veterinary Assistant* 
M'ho is provided by the Provincial Government, is housed in a room in the 
local serai, where be cannot do his work 'properly, 1 have always held that 
the profit made on the operation of cattlepoundri should be spent on veterinary 
dispensaries; but it is difficult to make the local bodies see that this money, 
which comes fiotri the cattle of the district, should be spent upon them. 

(lii) The control of dispensaries by the provincial authority w^ould un¬ 
doubtedly lead to greater efficiency. The only argument for leaving them under 
the District Councils v\ould seem to be the educative effect of the managemnt 
ot these institutions by the local representatives of the people. So far, however, 

I have seen no evidence that such an effect has been achieved. 

(c) (i) and (ii) Full use is not made of dispensaries. There are no touring 
dispensaries in this Province, but Veterinary Assistants go on tour and treat 
animals while on lour, and as time goes on this touring and regular attendance 
at the villages where there are outbreaks tpidemic disease, should help 
to demonstrate the value of the work of the department. 

(W) Ihc present law probably goes as far as it is possible to go in regard 
to regulations dealing with contagious diseases of animals. The only measure 
I should like to advocate with regard to this Province in particular is some 
method of evarninaiion ot herds from Indian States coming into this Province 
so as to excl’de earners of disease. Practical difficulties have hitherto prevented 
any measures of this sort. 

(g) See niy answer to Question 1 . 

Que'^hon 16 .— Animal Husbandry.—(6) (i) The overstocking of common 
pastures i'' ore of the principal obstacles in the w’ay of the improvement of cattle 
in this Prounce and particularly in parts of this Division. Jn the poorer 
villages, ewri the bullocks are left to pick up such a living as they can almost 
entirely from the village waste, Moie valuable bullocks and the plough cattle 
generally in the better cultivated areas are either stall-fed or given a considerable 
amount of extra food. As a rule, cow's are not stull-fed at all. Old and useless 
cattle, owing to the sanctity of the cow, are left to die of old age. while still 
consuming a considerable quantity of the common Imxi and thereby restricting 
the amount available for better class of cattle. The results to the agricultural 
stock generally can easily be imagined, specially to the breeding stock on which 
the production of the plough cattle of the future depends. As long as the 
prejudice against the elimination of unlit cattle exists, I can see no way of 
getting over this difficulty. 

(ii) 1 know’ of no regulai closed pastures in this Province, and the grass 
borders in tilled fields arc generally negligible as^a source of cattle fodder. 

(d) jbere is almost an unlimited supply of hay to be obtained from the 
Government forests, provided the people concerned will take the trouble to 
cut it in time, and in the majority of tracts in this Division the cultivator 
if he chose to take the trouble could obtain a considerable supplementary supply 
of fodder for his cattle. 1 regard the utilisation of the existing supplies of hay, 
to be cut at the proper season when the sap is in it, as more important and 
desirable than the growing of fodder crops on land that might be used for fo^ 
or commercial cropping. 

(c) Landowmers and cultivators will only take interest in these matters if 
it is shown in some way that there is a profit to be made. 

Question 17 . -Agricultural Industriks.— (c) As a rule, in this Province 
such industries as bee-keeping, poultry rearing, iriiit growing, sericulture, pisci¬ 
culture, lac culture, rope making, basket making, etc., would be precluded by 
caste objections. 

(d) I do not greatly believe in the artificial establishment of such induatries 
a» are mentioned by Government, If it vrere possible to demonstrate the 
prospective profit from such efforts, and then get the people to take the matitr 
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for themselves, such industries would succeed. But, started by Govetrusneui, 
they would almost certainly die as soon as Government influence is removed# 

(f ) I do not quite follow what is meant by this question. If it is intended 
that a man should work in a factory the greater part of the day, and employ 
hfs Sparc time on agriculture, the suggestion seems to be objectionable. 

(/) I know of no rural industry in this Province which would repay Intensive 
study. 

(h) If the general wealth of the people can be increased, they will themselves 
take more interest in improving their environment; for the rest propaganda, 
assisted as 1 have suggested by the cinema, might achieve a certain measure 
of success. 

Question 18 .— Agricultural Labour. —(a) (i) I am not aware of any area 
in which there is a surplus of agricultural labour. Where there is a shortage 
at harvest or similar busy times, the shortage is usually made up by seasonal 
migration. In large area of uncultivated land in this Province, it would be 
better dealt with by settlement with cultivators than by the importation of 
labour to work under the local capitalist. The obstacle in such cases as I have 
seen is the system of land tenure which is outside the terms of this reference. 

Question 19 .— Forests.— (a) We are working up by degrees in this Province 
to the fullest utilisation of the forest lands. There is a certain amount of 
dispute at present as to the amount of grazing facilities which can be allowed 
compatibly with the preservation of a sufficient reserve of timber. The question 
is being dealt with bv the new establishment for the drawing up of and revision 
of Working Plans. As long as the system is followed by which a revenue officer 
is invariably associated with the Working Plans Officer in order to deal with local 
rcquiremciils, I do rot think the procedure can be improved upon. 

(h) As a rule, tlie local cultivators can obtain firewood and fodder in sufficient 
quantities if they take the trouble. At present, 1 doubt whether any attempt 
to create a demand for extra firewood or fodder in areas at a distance from the 
forests would be successful. An ntierapt was made, I believe, a year or so ago 
to popularise baled hay in Berar, where there was a considerable shortage of 
fodder and I believ'e the experiment w'as unsuccessful. 

(c) Any form of afforestation in the ordinary Central ProviticcA village area 
would be far too expensive to be thought of, 

(/) I do not think that the forests are suffering from excessive grazing. The 
enthusiastic Forest Officer is apt to urge that his forests are overgrazed but 
over a great portion of the Province there is little danger of this. 

Question 20. — Marketing. —I understand special statistics have been col¬ 
lected with a view to answ'cring this question and I therefore offer no remarks# 

Question 22. — Co-operation.-- (a) The only remark I have to offer regard¬ 
ing this question is that I am convinced that in this Province we went too fast 
at the start, and the development of the ftiture should not sacrifice quality to 
quantity. 

(r) I agree that there should he some power of coercion in the case of 
such measures as co-operative consolidation of holdings. With regard to irrigation, 
under the long-term agreement system in foice in this Province at* present, 
.vherc the occupants of the four-fifths of the irrigable land agree to come under 
the agreement system, the remainder are compelled to do so; and similar provision 
might be made in all such cases. 

(d) I have no personal knowledge of any society. 

Question 24. — Attracting Capital. —^The only w^ay to attract capital to 
agriculture is to show ihat it pays. In certain cases, I believe, the Department 
oT Agriculture has shown that with capital certain forms of agriculture can be 
made to pay handsomely. Similarly, unless the owner of laud can be shown 
that an improvement ^v’ill bring him in a definite profit, it is not likely that He 
will be persuaded to undertake it. 

Question 25.—Welfare of Rural Poptn ation,—( a) The first necessity is 
to give the cultivator more money, by enabling him to sell his produce better, 
and to improve its quality by the distribution of pure seed or otherwise. But 
even then it is improbable that the ordinary cultivator will raise HU standard 
of living, and the increase in wealth is likely to be absorbed by an increase 
in the population. 

Mr. C. J. Irwin. 
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(k) and <4 1 have read leveral economic aorve^c of t}r|>ical villagea, and 
the only re»«!t of every one of them apiMsan to be to prove concJuiively that 
the cultivating clafis is about to be rtiineo, and that there it no profit in a^ri* 
culture. I have» in common with other Settlement Ofiicert, come up atfaintt 
the tame difhculty during the operations of tettlemeiiit« where there was always 
an attraction in the search for the ideal average cultivator. The result of most 
enquiries made is the same, namely, to demonstrate that there can be no profit 
in cultivation of land: yet if this were so land could not change hands at the 
comparatively high prices at which it is transfersed over a great portion of the 
Province. 

Question 26 .— Stxtistics.—-So far as I am aware, the present methods In 
vogue in the Central Provinces for the collection of agricultural statistics are 
sumciently accurate for all practical purposes. 


Oral Evidence. 

31053 . The Chairman: Mr. Irwin, you are Commissioner of the Jubbulpore 
Division in the Centra! Provinces?—Yes. 

31054 . You have provided the Commission with a note of the evidence 
which you wish to put before us. Would you like to make any statement at 
this stage?—No; I have no particular statement to make. 

31055 . Would you tell the Commission what you take to be the responsibili¬ 
ties of an officer holding your present post?—With regard to agriculture? 

31056 . Yes, and economic development generally?—With regard to agricul¬ 
ture his duties are largely conhned to inspection and he can also help the officers 
in the technical department by making suggestions with regard to any difficulties 
they may have viih the people, I am not quite sure what is meant by his 
responsibility with regnrd to economic development; it is rather a large field. 

31057 . Take the question of responsibility a stage lower; what ore the dutiea 
and responsibilities of a Deputy Commissioner in that direction?—^They are 
very much the same. The Deputy Commissioner louring in his district will 
take notes of the requirements of the people and will bring them to the notice, 
if necessary, of the ttchnical departments concerned. 

31058 . But broadly speaking, it is his duty to take an interest in the 
economic development generally?—In touring his district be. vould see these 
things. 

31059 . What is the area of your responsibility, vour Division?—I cannot 
tell you the actual number of square miles ofi-hand; k consists of 5 districts. 

31060 . Is it all raalguzari settlement?—'Fhere is a certain amount of ryotwari 
as well, but not a \ery gieat deal. The general system is malguzari, with 
ryotwari settlement in the areas taken recently from forest. 

^ 061 , Under the malguzari system, what is the smallest area in which you 
have a direct representative? You have your Deputy Commissioners?—Yes; 
under the Deputy Commissioner there is the Tahtildar and under the Tahsildar 
there is the Revenue Inspector; 1 should think the Revenue Inspector would 
probably be the lowest representative of the Government, but the paiwari wffio 
18 the village accoufUani and who keeps the land records of the village is actually 
the lowest. He is now practically a Government servant and he is paid direct 
by the Government. 

31062 . These things differ between Province and Province and It is interesting 
to discover any discrepancies. Now turning to your note, I judge from your 
answer to our Question 2 , Agricultural Education, that you regard the imparting 
of literacy ns the first objective of the primary system of education?—Yes, to 
a certain 1 ‘consider what the ordinary agriculturist in this country 

requires is sufficient literacy to be able to follow simple accounts, to be able 
to check his accounts with the moneylender and so on. 

S 1063 . And probably to read the leaflets distributed by the Agricultural 
Department?—I would not go so far as that. I doubt really if those leaflets 
reach the actual cultivator very muHi, perhaps the landlord but hardly the 
tenant. 

Mu. C. J. Irwin. 



3 KJ 64 . In answer «to Qtte»tlon 2 (xii), you say you do not quite tijidbritand 
What form of adult education is ititcoded.* What was intended was this: adult 
education in its widest sense; that is to say, the imparting of literacy to adults. 
Have you experience of any experiment of that sort?—^No, I have none. 

31055 . In answer to our Question 3 , Demonstration and Propatfanda, would 
you tell the Commission what your opinion is as to the calibre of the 
men who are engaged in demonstration? Do you ‘think they are of the right 
stamp?—I have not very great experience, to tell you the truth. I have 
not seen a great deal of the actual work of the Agricultural Assistants in the 
field. I have a certain knowledge from hearsay, but I have no personal experience 
on w’hich I would like to base an opinion. 

31066 . Then you suggest that there might be co-operation between the 
Agricultural and the Revenue Departments. You express the view that hitherto 
the co-operation has been insufficient although conditions are improving. Would 
you develop that a little?--What I meant was this: I have had coinplaints 
from some Deputy Commissioners tliat they did not know w»hat was going on, 
what the technical departments were doing. I think the fault in regard to that 
is on both sides, to s.>nie exitent. On the other hand, there are Deputy Com* 
missioners who insist on taking local Agricultural Assistants on tour with them; 

it is oWiousIy the proper thing to do. If is a question of development, I think; 

I doubt if one can lay it down in rules. 

31067 . Do you think' that demonstration and propaganda have had a fair 

share of the attention and funds of the Deportment of Agriculture as compared 
with research proper?—I do not know how’ the expenditure compares; 1 have 
not looked the figures up; but I know' the department is endeavouring to get 
a very much larger number of demonstration plots and that Government, a year 
or so ago, sanctioned a certain amount of money to pro\ ide new' demonstration 
plots. 

31068 . You then point out the importance of good communications to agri¬ 
culture. Have you any suggestions to make for the financing of improvements 
in communications?—Here in this Province I gather for many years to come we 
shall not be able to finance communications from revenue, at least to finance 
the proper extension of communications from revenue. Hitherto we have 
endeavoured to build our roads from revenue and I think probably the line 
w'e should take in the future is to build a certain number of new roads from 
loans, as we do on a small scale in the case of forests at present; forest roads 
are largely built from the Forest Loan Fund at present. 

31069 . In other words, ytm would borrow for the capital charge and put 
the maintenance on the revenues?—Yes; there is a slight difficulty about that 
in this Province, that is, whether we could afford a very extended programme 
of road development if it was going to mean a very large recurring charge for 
maintenance, because our revenues are not very large. 

31070 . Still it has been a more progressive method than to attempt to 
finance both from the revenues?—Yes. v 

31071 . You take rather a pessimistic view of the value of the forecasts 
obtainable from the Meteorological Department. Are you familiar with them?— 
We do not get them really very much here. My knowledge, I am afraid, 
is merely from the daily new'spapers. 

31072 . In answ'er to our Question 6, Agricultural Indebtedness, I am 
interested to see that you had come across the curious explanation for the fidelity 
of borrowers to the moneylender, that they are anxious to keep on the books 
of the moneylender so that they will be able to borrow whenever they require 
a loan?—^Yes. 

31073 . Have you ever heard it suggested that a moneylender will refuse lo 
lend if tlie borrower has been borrowing from other souiees?—It was given to 
me as a reason only this year for the tenants not weighing to take tacemi, that 
fs, loans under the Agriculturists* Loans Act. For instance, if they borrowed 
from the Government this year and next year they went to the moneylender, 
he would say ‘oh, yes; you did not borrow from me last year; I will put up 
the Interest this year’. I'hat is w'hat they are afraid of, I understand. How far 
It IS true 1 do not know, but I believe there is a good deal In It. 

. 31074 . A sort of strike of moneylenders?—Yes, to some extent. 
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iifftS. In Ai inattif tof thtt u»e of oo?» 4 toi| for ft«l ii*ve yon noticed 

im tor better or for Wotee «incc you have known thi# country?—No; 

I have noticed no clien^e. 

31076 . And you do not think h is any worse than it was?—No. it is not worse. 

31077 . In answer to Question 11 , you say there is no reason why the wild 
boar should not be eliminated just as St has been in England. It would be 
somewhat a tougher job, would it not?—Yes. I understand in Bombay they 
had extreme dtihculty; but in this Province I think it could be done. 

31078 . Sir Henry Lawrence: Why?—For one thin^. you can get bold of 
people who are professional ahikarts. There arc a certain number of wandering 
tribes who could be employed; they could be organised easily. 

31079 . Do many of these people eat pig?—Only the very low castes. The 
wandering tribes and the aboriginals also eat pig. 

31080 . The Chairman: You think these feudal ideas regarding the preserva- 
liofi of game are apparently responstbls for preserving animals that do damage 
to crops?—Personally I am very keen on shikar. But at the same time when 
one secs the damage that is done by the deer on the edge of a forest which is 
preserved one cannot help having qualms of conscience about that preservation. 

31081 . Are pigs preserved?—^No. 

31082 . Do the carnivora do a great deal of damage to the cultivator?— 
They kill a lot of cattle. 

31083 . Do you think that more might be done to reduce their numbers?— 

I do net know that ^ery much more could be done. I think that people are 
quite keen enough in killing tigers and panthers if they can. It is a difficult 
job and at the same time expensive. 

31084 . It is not a very lucrative business at Rs. 15 a head, is it?—^No. 
Hut 1 doubt if any material raising of rewards w»ould have much effect. The 
reward used to be Rs. 50 for a tiger and Rs. 25 for n panther, but 1 do not 

think that it made any difference one nay or the other. In fact that was why 

the rewards were reduced. 

31085 , Woidd you turn to your answer to Question 15 on the Veterinary 
Service? You are talking there about the local dispensaries. You say “The 
control of disp<2lisaries by the provincial authority w'ould undoubtedly lead to 
greater efficiency. 'I he only argument for leaving them under the District 
Councils would seem to be the educative effect of the management of these 
institutions by the local representatives of the people.'* Y"ou do not think 
that you see any evidence of such educative influence?—^No; whenever I have 
inspected places where there are xetcrinary dispensaries 1 have endeavoured 
to interest the members of the local authority in them, and 1 have always felt 
that 1 was not doing so. —that 1 was not having any success in that direction. 

I found it >ery hard lo make them take any interest in the work of the Veterinary 

Department. 

31086 . How long has this experiment been in vogue?—I could not tell 
you off-hand. Bui I think it has been in existence for a very long time. 

31087 . Sir Henry Lawrence: I should think from the beginning of the 
District Councils, that is, about forty years ago?—I do not know reafiy. 

310 ^. The Chairman: In answer to Question 17 , you are talking about the 
caste difficulties attached lo certain spare-time occupations. Do you notice any 
change in the outlook of the cultivators in that direction? Do you think these 
caste prejudices are any less than they used to be?—I cannot say that I have 
noticed eny tendency in that direction. 

31 W. Under Question 19 * Forests, you say that you do not think the forests 
are suffering from excessive grazing?—Yes, that is my impression. 

31090 . You do not think lhat the future, prospects of foretli would in fact 
be damaged by grawng^ areas?—That is a difficult queation for the ordinary 
layman to answer. 1 think that it is a question .more for the sylviculturist, 

u ilenry Laurence; Do you find that the District Council, when 

if oiseusses the qu^tiod of spending money on roads pr sqhoolsi gives prefarence 
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lo #^ooIi invariablyP^Yei, they efre ieelined to apend decidedly more inonaj 
on schools. At one time I used to analyse the expenditure on acnoola end roe& 
of the District Councils of this Division with a view to seeltm whedter the pro¬ 
portion which formeriy existed between the road cess and the schobi cess was 
observed, and I found that diey had invariably encroached on what I considered 
to be the proportion which should have been spent on roads. 

31092 . Do you think they would have been wiser if they had spent more 
on roads?*—Yes, from the point of view of the agriculturist. 

31093 . We arc trying to regard the vdiole problem from the point of view 
of the agriculturist at present. Do you regard roads as an important factor in 
the education of the agriculturist?^-! think that w'hen he is able to get about 
more, he will take more interest in general education. 

31094 . So that it may be regarded as a condition of success?—^Yes, There 
is another point 1 should like to mention. 1 think if we had communications 
more highly developed, there would be less relapse into illiteracy, of which 
there is a very considerable proportion now. 

31095 . Are there any areas here so shut off through inaccessibility that the 
people are distinctly more backward in intelligence than they were?—Yes, I 
think so: for instance, large portions of Chhattisgarh where communications 
are bad. 

31096 . You are on the eve, I understand, of a more progressive policy in 
regard to road development?—I understand that that is so. 

31097 . Will (that be hnanced from provincial revenues rather than from 
District Council revenues?—I have no information about that. I have heard 
it suggested that the financing of roads from loans should be taken up, but how 
far the question has got I do not know. 

31098 . That would be in the hands of the Minister, I presume?—I think 
so. The District Councils in this Province have not succeeded in collecting a 
very highly trained technical staff and the consequence is that any engineering 
work of any importance would have to be carried out by the Public Works 
Department. They have not got the staff to do any work of importance. 

31099 . But if you are going to do this by means of loan money, that 
loan money would be borrowed by the Province?—I take it that that would 
be the case. 

31100 . And will not devolve on the District Council?—^That is what I should 
understand, but as 1 say 1 have not got any definite information on the subject. 
That is what I should certainly advocate. 

31101 . Then in regard to the question of caste objections, Question 17 : 
Is your population in this Province very much handicapped by caste objec- 
tions?—I was really thinking in regard to the particular subsidiary industries 
mentioned; for instance, lac. There are comparatively few people w^ho deal 
with lac. In some places even the Gonds will not touch it. 

31102 . From religious prejudices?—I could not say exactly, but I knowf 
it has something to do with the social or religious prejudices of the people. 

31103 . What are the classes that do handle lac?—^The Mahore have no 
objection to lac and there are several other castes as well. 

31104 . Are the Makars a considerable community in this Province?—^Yes, 
the Makars together with the similar castes in the North, namely, the Mehra 
and the Chamar, and the lower castes generally would have no objection to that 
sort of thing* 

3110 S* What do they represent in numbers? Ten or twenty lakhs?—! am 
afraid I should have to look that up. There are plenty of them. 

31106 . So that the lac industry is not in any way handicapped the 
absence of people who are prepared to deal with it?—No. The ordinary culti¬ 
vator with a little land would generally be a Hindu and he would <^ect to that 
business. 

31107 . Take poultry rearing: What communities are there tibat refuse to 
touch poultry?—I think that a good many Hindus of good caste would object 
to deal with poultry, but I could not tell you off-hand. 

311 (®.. Have you many Mahommedant here?—Not a very large proportion* 
I am afraid I have not got the figures ready to tell yon the exact proportion* 

Mr* C. J. Irwin. 



^ SIHW; I not ^0 «»ict ^rt^pordOit; Wint I to ticcrtain 

ww wJmAer fiitre were e suilcient ntimber ol |»e0|>le who bed bo prejudicee on 
•eeb pertieiiler poinlP^Tliere^ ere. oertemly enfficient number m to 

meke it b^ilble to etivrt a poultry rearing titouttry, not in the ordinary village 
but in centrei. There are a conaiderable number of people who would tiwe 
to poultry rearing^ 

31110; Then a» regards fruit growing: It there any caste objectiofi to 
that?*<~Tltat is a question more of capital than of caste prejudice. 

31111. Has pisciculture at all advanced in this Province?—^No: the Dhimar 
caste, do it chiefly, but it has never been organised; there is no pisciculture 
but they do catch fish. I have never heard of anybody stocking the waters with 
^h spawn* 

31112. Is not rope and basket making a hereditary occupation?—^Rope making 
is practised* 1 think, by several castes. In a great many villages you see people 
making ropes as you go along. 

31113. What do thpy use?~'Sann hemp. 

31114. Is the lack o! interest in veterinary dispensaries linked up with the 
lack of interest in the tending of cattle generally?—^Vcs. 

31115. Can you explain why, in the Central Provinces, so little interest 
is taken in the keeping and improvement of cattle?—Beyond a general lack of 
practical appreciation of their value to their own interests, I cannot assign any 
real reason. In the more advance^ parts of the Province, down in Berar, the 
people do take a lot oi care of their cattle, and they are keen on good cattle. 

31116. Do they breed any cattle?—^They do not breed very many good 
cattle, and 1 think they iinoort a variety of breeds. I see enormous herds both 
of ordinary cattle and buffaloes coming into the Province from the States of 
Central India. There is a good deal of replacement in that way, but the local 
breed is not as a rule good. They used to have large herds of go^ cattle coming 
down from the district of Chanda to graze in the forests of Balaghat district, 
and some ^f them were good. They kept the herds fairly pure, but for one 
reason or another that system has nearly died out. They do not breed those 
cattle so much as they used to. 

31117. You have a very large cattle population in the Central Provinces?— 
Yes, but it is largely bad. 

31118. It is chiefly useless?—Yes. 

31119. You do iiot suggest that there is any caste objection to the main¬ 
tenance and improvement of good cattle?—There is no caste objection. 

31120. On the question of roads and schools, can you explain what is the 
reason of the desire to extend schools to an extent beyond what is reasonable 
in the financial circumstances of the District Council?—Beyond the fact diat 
1 think the educated classes have a genera! idea that the more they ^ foe 
education the more good they are doing to the country, 1 cannot say that there 
is anything more. I do not think they appreciate the relative importance of the 
two., They want to educate a certain number of people before they are fit 
for it. 

31121. In the District Councils, is there any idea of shifting the burden 
of keeping the roads on to the provincial revenues?—They are always asking 
for grants. They are trying to get as much money as they can out of provincial 
revenues for roads, but 1 think they rather like idea of having the manage* 
m^nt in their own hands. 

31122. From the point of view of patronage?—I think it gives them a seate 
of dignity. 1 think it makes them feel that they are more important, if they 
are given an Important job to do* 

Vc *}^~?**''* *"3: Council* levied additional ceue* for Ae 

^hools?—The emses in the Central Provinces are now amalgamated. No portion 
is earmarked de^itely; that system has been aboliahed. One of the District 
Comieiit in my Dtwion ha* put on a riight extra ceu in order to rai*e nwre 
jtonwal revenue*, but they hav« not earmarked that extra reveaue for any 
iqMKratc purpose. 

. ravenue have Aoy beeo «ble to get in that 

#ay?--lt 1* very *ma1l itkdeed, only a lew thou*and rupee*. The total {ncreaw 
in revenue, a* tar a* 1 remember, we* well under Ri. 10,000. 

Mm, C. J. Imwi!!. 
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/ 31126. So that, they have not showA their defite let better tchoob by 
paying any additional 8Um tpwatih it?r^They oo not like to tax theltitelvei 
very much. 

31127, Do you know how many districts in the Province have levied 
anything additional for the purpose?—I could not say.. Aa a matter ol fact, 
I think in Bcrar they have definitely levied an extra school ccss in seVeral 
district. 

31128. Could you find out and let us know*?—I could; I think it will he 
in die last District Council Report. 

31129. This increased cess is under your recent Local SelLGovcrnroent 
Act?—Yes. 

31130. Sir Ganga Rani: Are the schools free to agricultufiits?—Yes. 

31131. They do not have to pay any fee?—^Not in primary schools. 

31132. When do they begin to pay fees?—^I'hey pay a small fee (I could 
not tell you the amount) in the Anglo-vernacular and vernacular middle schools. 

31133. In primary schools they do not pay anything?—^No. 

31134. Sit Henry Lawrence: Since when?—So far as I know, they have 
never paid any fees for primary education. 

Sir S. A/. Ckitnavis: For primary education, they do not have to pay any 
fees even in Nagpur. 

31135. Sir Ganga Rum: When you spoke of the scarcity of roads, did you 
refer to kutcha roads, or fair weather roads?^The village tracks in a great 
many cases are very bad, and they cannot he used once the rain has started. 
What 1 was really referring to was made roads. They need not necessarily be 
metalled. In this Province, w'e make a lot of roads out of murum or gravel. 
For purposes of ordinary traffic murum roads are very often suitable, if the 
traffic is not very heavy. « 

31136. Whether they are metalled or unmetalled, arc they sufficient?—^No. 

31137. It has been represented to us that in some places the people have to 
go 60 miles for disposing of their produce?—Yes, and in some places they 
cannot use wheeled transport at all. 

31138. Are the markets not so near that they can go to them?—I can give 
you an example from which you will see what I mean. Rice from Bildspur 
is very largely brought up to Katni in the Jiibbulpore district by hanjaras on 
bullocks. 

31139. What is the distance?—About 100 miles. 

31140. Is there no railway serving the district?—There is a railway from 
Bifaspur to Katni. I have seen banjaru:^ with their herds of cattle going down 
to Katni. 

31141. Is it due to the high railway freight?—It is due to the difficulty 
of getting the produce from the interior ot the Bilaspur district to the railway. 
I believe there is only 50 miles of metalled road in Bilaspur district. 

31142. The railway is not very popular for goods trafficthink it would 
be popular, if you could get the roads there. 

31143. There may be objection on account of the high reijlwav Irei)^, 
or there may be trouble by the railway staff?—No. I do not think (hat it the 
reason. !t is due to the absence of roads. 

31144. Otherwise, how can pack animals compete with (he railways?—I do 
not know. The cultivator probably gets less value for his produce by having an 
extra, middleman. If he could send his produce to a market, near hii village. 


The cew has been im^ed by the District Council, Raipur, in two vUiadM 
from the 1st October 1925, and in nine villages from the Ut October 1^, 
rhe total amount raised in the former villages is Rs. 78, and the atsessmfmt 
for the latter villages is Rs. 769. The cess was also levied by the District 
Council, Damoh,^temporarily for one year in 1924<.25 and the total, emount 
raised was.Rf. 7»173-13-0, 
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{ tbmE the: c^liivfttoc n better priee. 

3II4S. There is not a metelfed road Irotn Bilaspur to Katnf?—They gp 
acroaa country, more or lest. That is the point of the banjaras, that they can 
go acrpss country. ^ 

31146.. Sir ttmry La^ence: Does the bonjara buy the stuf! from the cu(ti^ 
valor?—I think so. I think he is probably hnanced to tome extent by traden 
in the market he eventually comes to* The bamjarat take down salt and tell it» 
and^ I think they do a certain amount of exchanUe alto. 

31147. The cultivator docs not accompany the banjara caravan to sell hit 
produce at a distant market?—No.; the banjara buys it; he may be financed 
by a trader. 

3114S. Sir O^nga Ram: Is your Divitton well served by railways? Are 
there any branches under contemplation?—I think we are fairly well-off as regards 
railway communication, but the trouble it feeders to the railway. 

31149. Is there lack of feeders?—^There is lack of feeder roads; 1 do not 
mean feeder railways. 

31150. Arc there any railways under contemplation^ in your Division?—^No* 

1 do not think there is anything at all like practical poUtics. 

31151. You say that metalled roads should be made from loans. Hovr are 

the Interest and maintenance charges to be met? Would you he in favour of 

levying tolls?—If might be done where one had to construct a large and 
expensive bridge, for instance. 

31152. Would you be in favour of levying tolls to pay for the interest 
and maintenance charges?—If it were for a bridge over the Nerbudda for instance, 
it is one of the things which might he done. 

31153. That is only for getting across the bridge. Supposing there is no 
bridge, but only a metalled road of 60 miles in length, would you be in favour of 
imposing a toll at certain fixed intervals to pay for the interest and maintenance 
charges?—No, I should not make that the exception. 

31154, How is the interest to be paid in that case? The interest will then 

be a burden on the land revenue?—Yes, I think it certainly should be so. I 

think the landlord will benefit very much more than anybody else by the 
extension of communications, and 1 think he can very w’cll pay for if- 

31155. Sir Henrv I^awrence: Have you no road tolls in this Province?— 
No, except in the case of ferries. In certain cases where there is no pucca 
bridge across a river we build a temporary bridge in the cold weather, and very 
often there is a small toll in connection with that. 

31156. The system of levying tolls on roads it not in force here?—I know 
of no place w’herc it is in force. 

31157. Sir franga Ram: Are there many absentee landlords in this Prov¬ 
ince?—Yes. 

31158. Do they let their land to tenants on cash rent or batai ?—The tenants 
hold their lands at rents which are fixed in cash at the time of the settlement, 
and which cannot be altered during the term of the settlement. 

311S9. At the time of the settlement you fix the rents the tenants are to 
pay?‘-Tcs. The tenants’ payments are fixed. What it really comet to is that 
the tenant is to some extent a proprietor with a limited rights 

31160. Sir Henry Lawrence: Has be as good a ri^t as a ryot in a ryotwari 
part of the Province?—No. There arc three principal classes of cultivating 
tenure; the plot proprietor* of whom there are not very many, who has an 
absolutely transferable right, like the ryot in Berar; the absolute occupancy tenant, 
who has a limited transferable right* and can transfer on giving notice to hh 
landlord and on payment to the landlord of a certain transfer fee, and the 
oeeuj^ancy tenant who can lease his land only for a year at a time, and can 
trankbr to anyone who would inherit his land If there were no nearer heirs, 
hot who must otherwise get the permission of his landlord and pay the land¬ 
ed a lee. 

31161. Sir Ganga Ram: Have you any figures to show whether your Dlyiskui 
produces its own food?—No. 

31162. Have vou to import food?—Except Ui time of famine I do not think 
we import any food except a little rice. 

Mg. C. L InwiR, 



$1163, But rice U the ^rincij^al |ircm e very lerge q|4iili0f3^ 

of wheat, and in my Biviiton the j^incipal food ii wheal: rice fi'i' fiipfde* 
tnentary food. 

31164. Have you any figures as to that?—-No. 

31165. Could you provide us with figures* giving the population and the 
quantity of food produced?—They could ne* worked out, but it would mean 
a great deal of time and trouble, 

31166. Do you often suffer from scarcity of fodder?—Not in my Division. 

31167. When you do, what measures do you take?—^Do you mean if 
there was a scarcity in the villages? 

31168. Yes. Do you keep fodder reserves in any form?—No. 

31169. There is no necessity for that?-—I do not think so. 

31170. Are any of your roads in Ac charge of Ae Public Works Depart¬ 
ment?—^Yes. 

31171. All the metalled roads?—^No, the main roads, such as the Great 
Northern Road, which is the principal one in this Province. 

31172. Are roads in this Province divided, rts they are in Ac Punjab, Into 
main, arterial and minor roads?—It is not laid down in So many words. We 
have transferred roads and provincial roads. 

31173. Is there any law or principle according to which roads of a certain 
class are in the charge of the Public Works Department and of anoAer class in 
the charge of the District Boards?— I do not Aink so. The general idea is Aat 
main lines of communication are kept up by the Public Works Department. 

31174. What proportion of the revenue it given to the District Councils?— 
1 think it is now 5 per cent, though 1 am not absolutely certain. It is eiAer 
5 or 6 per cent. It used to be 6J per cent, but I think it has now been 
reduced to 5 per cent. 

31175. Do you levy any cess for roads?—^Thit cess on the land revenue 
is the District CounclTs ceis, and is given to the District Council chiefly for 
roads and education. 

31176. Is no proportion fixed as to how Aey shall spend it?—Not now. 
There used to be. 

31177. Has that been changed since the Reforms?—^No, before the time 
of the Reforms. The District Councils now have absolute discretion in Ae 
use of their funds. 

31178. Do you think iaccavi reaches the cultivator without some of it 
being pilfered? Some witnesses have represented to us that if Rs, 500 is granted 
only Rs. 400 wifi reach the cultivator?—I think there is very little leakage in 
this Province. 1 have never come across a case. 

31179. Is taccavi given for new wells?—Yes, to a certain extent I have 
known of cases. 

31180. Are applications for taccavi decided speedily?—Very quickly, as a rule. 
When there is a great demand for loans, the Tahsildar takes the money on tour 
with him and hands it out in the villages. 

31181. Are you in favour of peripatetic dispensarlesi, both for human beihgs 
and animals?—Yes. 

31182. Is Acre that system here?—^Not for veterinary work. Wc have a 
number of such dispensaries for human beings which, I think, are doing a 
certain amount of good; at any rate they are making more advanced ntethqds 
of treating diseases better known. It is a question of time, but I think they arc 
doing good. 

31183. Is there any system here such at is in vogue in Madras, of giving 
tubsidjcs to private practitioners to settle in rural areas?—We are just stariing 
Aat; wc only began this year. 1 have not yet come across instahets of It* 

31184. Have you in mind any extensions of irrigation scheiiies?~*"No* * 
31185. In your opinion, can irrilation be improved in «ny . do 

not know very much about irrigation, but I think io my DiviiJm It be 

M exf^suive for public money to be ,pent on it, tbou^ I hare no* yet got' 
figures to prove that. I refer to irrigation on a big tcoie; imall irrigation vmrils 
may be made to pay. ^ 

Mu. C. J. luwiN. ' 
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It luif been rt^ieuMi^d to ii* tbit fonketlmt cfop dimply for 
wont ^ 01 ^. w«tettn|. Xjoeil Ihiat Ii#pp0ii in yonr DlvkionP^^lt might con¬ 
ceivably 4o io; 1 cotiid not toy 90 -hiiiid. 

31187. In thooe caset^ of course, irrigation would pay?—It would pay, 
perhaps, for one year out of twenty. One usually reckons that once in ten 
years a crop will go wrong, 

31188. The irrigation people say it happens more often than that?—I refer 
to a bad failure, 

31189. You refer to rope maki^: is that done m a trade or are the 
ropes simply made for use at nome?-*-I%r home use, as far as 1 know. 

31190. It is not a subsidiary occupation conducted for trade?—No; it is 
certainly not an occupation subsidiary to agriculture. 

31191. Thw make rope for their own bullocks, and so on?—Not to any 
great extent. Probably the man who makes rope will sell a little, but it is 
not common for cultivators to make rope as a subsidiary occupation. 

31192. Do the cultivators here have plenty of spare time?—Any quantity 
of it, 

31193. During what period?—In the wheat-growing districts they put in 
their wheat in October, and after that they have very little to do until it is 
ripe. That means they have three or four months with little to do. 

31194. They have nothing to do after putting in the seed?—We call w'heat 
a lazy man's crop. It is different in the cotton country. 

3119S. Our people who grow wheat have not a minute's time to spare. They 
have got to look after fodder and other crops?—That is not the case here. 

311%. Sir Thomas Middleton: Does the prosperity of the people vary a 
great deal from district to district in the Central Provinces?— Yes. 

31197. Where that is the case, in many countries attempts arc made to 
level up the quality of cultivation to that of the best district. Whrit are the 
prospects of doing that in this Province?—There arc climatic differences which 
affect the matter. 

31198. I am going to ask you to analyse the difliciiltics. You have 

mentioned climate, and, I suppose, would add soil. These are natural con¬ 
ditions which limit the process. Apart from these, what other difficulties arc 
there which could, perhaps, be overcome?—I am afraid I do not quite follow 
the question. 

31199. 1 want you to think of (his Province as a tiact in which cultivation 
is relatively well advanced in certain areas and relatively very poor in others. 
If you set yourself the task of levelling up the quality of the cultivation to 
(he best standard existing, what difficulties would you encounter?—The very 

first would be lack of money. 

31200. You mean that in certain districts the cultivators are relatively well 
off, whereas in others they are not?—Yes, relatively; perhaps one might say that, 

31201. But the lack of money depend upon something else. How is it 
that one group has money in their hands, while the other group has none?—* 
The agricultural history of the tract. 

31202. Is it largely a question of race?—It is to some extent; but that 
factor" is going out. Ordinarily, the aboriginal is not a good cultivator, but 

in most places he has gradnntly been pushed off the go^ lands. 

3X203. Would there be much in that, for example, to account for the 
differences which one finds between Berar and Chhattisgarh; tvoultf race be 
an important factor here?—I think probably it would. It is rather hard to 
condemn a whole tract in that way. But Acre is no doubt that the Berar 

cultivator is a verv enterpriiiiig. fellow and the Chhattisgarht is not. But 1 
think there are probably climatic reasons for that. 

31204, Sir Henry Lawrence: Arc there reasons of public health?—Yes. 

Malaria?—Mal^ia, and Acre are a variety of other diseases too. 
The .Chhattisgarhk is a bad phyatcal specimen. 

j 31206, Sir Thoma$ Middleton: You have Indicated that health is one ,ol 
is? What about (he ordinary food of the people in the two areas?-— 

The Chhattisgarhi a food is extremely^ meagre. I have little or practically no 
experience of Chhattisgarh. I have been Acre for a Aort time and that is 
about alL But the land is bad, Ae people are largely unhealthy and for that 
reason Aelr lAysieal standard it low and Aey have not got a high standard 
of liviag; Aey five laigety on rice and ooAIng elae. 

Mr. C. J. iRwm^ 



there iknyehbg in the eiiee«tioimt poeitic^f) within the two atehs thet 
W 0 &ld account for the dilferenee ?«^The Bemri being mote enterptisiogi lie )e enore 
advanced as regards education. I cannot speah very well of ChhetHsgath* 

31208 , So far as your knowledge goes, it is mainly aquestitiiof climate.,you 
think P—The climate is one large factor; there are others ; I do not know i| you 
include unhealthiness in climate. 

31209 . You mentioned the condition of the people. Are there any di#erettces in 
the mairketing conditions in the two areas or in any other two areas that would suffice 
(o constitute a great difficulty in improvement ?-*I do not quite follow what you 
mean. 

31210 . What I mean is this. Suppose the markets in Berir are satisfactory; 
1 want yi u to indictte whether there are any other areas which a^e held back in 
comparison with Berarby poor marketing facilities! ?*-in general I sh^told think that 
tho proposition is correct. The >^erar marketing con<lit ons are setter than anywhere 
fisc ; there is no doubt about that, i shouH thii k you would huve tu improve the 
hiarket.ng conditions m the Central Provinces, but 1 do not see how you can do it 
unless you improve the communications. 

3 t 2 ii. Now ifyoa take the different districts in the Province, is there much 
d fFercnce in the constitution of village population By that, 1 mean, suppose in 
Ber'ir you find about per cent of the householders in a village are also lend 
occupiers ; in other districts would you be likely to find a very much larger proportion 
occupying Jind or not ?—Again I do not quite follow you. 

31212 . What I want to get at is this. In a d istrict hke Berar, for example, We 
may find, in a part cular village, 60 or 70 per cent of the vil'agers or beads or houses 
occupying land a<.d the rest employed as labourers. Now do these conditions of land 
holding and labour vary widely throughout the Province or it a general thing that 
you find about two-thlrds of the population engaged as cultivat rs and one-third in 
labour ?—I should think it varies extremely. 

31213 . From your knowledge of the Province, which .re the are.is in which the 
labourer is most abundant ?—As compared to thi cultivator P 

31214 * Yes : that is to say, where the cultivator hires h.s labour P — We get from 
the platelu districts s good deal of migratory lab. ur wh ch would indicate th it the 
labour there was numerically stronger, that Is, J^eoni, Chhindw .ra and Bj^tul diatrieis 
especially. 

31115 , What I wanted tv) get at was whether aUhogh con litions may vary 
largely from village to village, there is anyone compict tract where there is a good 
deal of landless labour and other tracts in which all the Villa;j'-*rs are c Itivators who 
do not employ hired labour?—No; i cannot say that cithei co.dition is marked 
characteristic of any tract. 

31216 . U varies from village to village ; in some villages you have a low pefcont* 
age of hired labour and in others a large percentage ?—Y»*«i, 

31217 , In the c<itton distr cts you will find a larger pioportion of hired labour 
Yes ; wc want more in the cotton districts, 

31218 . Theft; mu*t be more in Benr as compared with Chhattisgarh for 
example ? — Yes. 

31 ^ 19 . Is any part of your district a cattle breeding tract ?—Vo; there is no 
organised breeding 

31220 * Is it a cattle supplying district ?-*Does it supply cattle to the olher 
districts ? —No ; none in the jubbutpore Division a; all* 

’ 31321 , They have to purchase from their neighbours P--«A great deal of cattle 
co.i)€ from the north. A certain number of people in jubbutpore buy bu they iieerty 
all go down to the south* 

31322 . We were told that they come from the north 5 I thought It was from the 
Jubbulpore Division P—No ; from still further norih. 

3 i 2 <j, You have no tracts in which cattle-breeding an importatit inde^try 
No; there used to be* 1 ihink I said in reply to the Chatrrrian that thete^kn onct §mh 
an induatry in MandU ; but I think it Is dying out to a gt^at ekiehi 

Mh. C. J. Irwin. 




Sir H§mf Wluit is it du# to psopio ^ho ownsd the 

Uwd »t A dhtttfioi, and thi^ eodid not oonlfol the hords^ that is «^t 1 was told# 
A lot used to oome down Mm C&hhkdwcra to the Crests of Mdndla^and Balaghat, 
and the owners of those herds told me they ntt^er couhi control the gfimahirawho used 
to report the young stock as" having died or been killed by tigers whereat they had 
actually been sold by them ; eveotually the thing did opt pay and so they gave it up. 

31395 * It is not due to the forest restrictions ; I do not think so« 

31926 . Sir Th>mai Middleton \ What, in your opinion, is the Brst method by 
which you might nope to improve agriculttire in the Central Provmcfe ?«>-*Put mote 
monel into the cultivator's pocket* If you gave him more money he could improve 
his system, improve his methods, improve his implements, improve his seed and 10 
on* 

J 11997* If more money U to go into hli pocket) he should have more to sell ?*-^You 
0 that by giving him better prices for his pro luce* 

3 iaa 8 « Apart from prices which be cannot control 1 how is ha to get more to 
sell F«-«That it orie thing which we can improve* I thought you wanted to know what 
we could do to get him more money. 

31939 * You say you want to put more mjjney into the cttttivator’.s pocket* The 
cultivator hi Itself cannot control the prices. You can only put mere money into his 
pocket by increasing ' hat he has got U sell ? —We can help him a bit from outside. 

31230 . What do you think is the m04t obvious way? What about his cattle P 
I thought you could have put the condition of the cattle forward as being in importance 
first?'-You mean thit he could improve the condition of his cattle? 

31331 . Yes P—Yes, he could. The difficulty really about cattle over the greater 
portion of this Province is wh<t I have said in my evidence, that the good cattle are 
ruined by the enormous number of uselr^ss cattle which eat op the food available in the 
village. 

3133 a. That is one thing; hut there are other things that ruin them besides. 
You pointed out, for example, that as a rule cows are not stall-fed at all. Even in Herat 
where they take much more care, we ascertained yesterday from villagers that they only 
feed grams t<>a cow if it is giving milk. How can one expect good ca'tle if cows are 
not properly fed I do not know ; that is the whole difficulty, that the cattle are not 
fed properly. 

31333 You also point out that in your own district there is any quantity of fodder 
available, but that nabody will pay far it ?—Not only that} I do not think be will take 
the trouble of go'mg and getting it. 

31334 . How arc you going to rtmedy that state of affairs ? That is what I want ?— 
We have tried very hard ; we have ined by giving them ea^y terms and we have not 
succeeded in making them do anythin^s 

31335 , As'iuming that the cultivator were better educated, do you thltdc that 
would help to solve the difficulty P—It might I suppose. If ho used his brains ♦ bit mote, 
fie might see the value of these things, but that would be a long business, 

31236 , Mr, Wills: As regards the question of subsidiary industries for cultivators 
is it not a fact that there is a tremendous prejudice in thi? Provinc* agAin-'t the keeping 
of fowls?—I believe there is amongst certain castes. 

^ Gonds slaughtered their fowls ?-^Ye$, 

under the infiuence of some of the local agitators, they were told to slaughter all their 
fowls. 

31238 , 0 es it not cast a social slur on them to keep fowls P—Yes, 1 think it does 
do a certain extent. 

31939 . And if they wish to raise themselves in the social scale, is it not necessary 
that they should give up keeping fowls?—Yes. 

31340 , Sir Nenry Lawrence: Is that amongst the Goods only P—No, amongst all 
the rtosses, ft was due to a regular propaganda on the part Ot the Iccel agitators. 

31941 . Mr, Wilts; And keeping pigs is on the same foot\ng^—Yes. 

31942 ^ And ifamaniwite to take to basket-miking, there would be a strong 
^judici ejainst him If --"Yes. ^ 

Mp, h lRW#f- ^ _ 
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5«949* regMrd$ the quMtion «f vtlUgfO fO»df^ Is Hm IacI that tl^ is 

aa astraaifdinftry diffareaoe betsreen tbs aortb of the {^fOTinciu tlie whait frowlaif 
gm4$lm ricB and cotton arowina traots ai rogarda tho ordifkarjr cart Iraokf Silleae 
ia* !a tho wheat*growing tracts, the irUlage rosdi ate plaetkall/ iiapafaaUe In llw 
vaina 

31244 . Is It not a fact that there are hardly any cart trades in the wheat^growfng 
tracts F-*-Yes» it is eot worth while having a cart track across heavy soil beeause yon 
cannot vse it to the rains. 

< 31245 . As regards the difference between Chhattisgtffa and Berar, that is due, 
is it not, very iargdy to the historical difference between the two areas, that it to 
sayi was not Berar a prosperous Province under the Moghul Emperors for many 
centuries, whereas Chbattisgarh has been aland-locked jungle ttaetP-—Ye% that is 
perfectly true. Chhattisgarh was very jungly and Very landlocked up to quite recent 
tlmee. 

31846 . And the railway first entered Chhattisgarh about 1890 whereas Berar has 
tied it since 1 S 65 or 1867 P^Yes. 

31247 . TYit Raja of Parlakimedi : For the required amount of agricultural know* 
ledge, do you not think that the Revenue In.^pector would be the best agency for 
popularising improved methods of cultivation antong the ryots P—He has got too much 
to do in his own work. 1 should not like to have my Revenue Inspectors turning out 
as amateur teachers of agriculture. 

31248 . Do you not think that it would be a useful thing frr the Revenue Inspector 
to gain some amount of popularity among the ryots by talking about tbe general 
coodtttOD of cultivation and how to Improve it and so onP->lt might be of use, but 1 
cannot say that there is very much in that* 

31249 . Daring his probationary period, for Instance, would you not like the 
Rgvenue Inspector to get ascertain amount ol agricultural training ?-**It would not do 
any harm, but I do not think that it would do very much good. 

31250 . But If you had a man with such agricultural experience^ would you not like 
to have him as your Revenue Inspector ?«-lf 1 had hi*d two candidates fora revenue 
inspectorship, of whom one knew a iot id>out egricuiture and the other practically 
nothing at all, I should certainly prefer the agricultural man* But { think that in the 
actual carrying out of his proper work with regard to land records the agricolturai 
raining would be of very little use to him. 

31251 , No, I was referring to the assistance which such a man would render in 
impfovi^ the general conditions of the ryots P—I am afraid I have never thought of 
using a Revenue Inspector for tkat sort ol work. 

31552 . As rewds the lack of roads in the jubbulpore district, what is the chief 
obstacle P—tack of money. 

31253 . Oris it beouise the Local Boards do not take enough interest in them P 
As a matter of fact they do not take sufficient interest, *but that U not the reason at all. 
It Is simply because of the lack of money, 

31254 , Can they not levy a special cess for roads P*-*They can levy a speckJ, 
extra cess on the land revenue m aid of their general funds and if they like they ean^ 
earmark that for roads. But as far as 1 know that has never been done, although there 
is no reason why they should not do it. 

31255 * Sir Hinry /-owrenra—Who would pay the cess P*—The landlord, or 
malgttsars he can pass on a fixed proportion to the tenant; it is not quite half. 

31256 * iif Wilis : It is one-third P—Yes. 

31257 . The Raja of Parlaki modi : Cannot local Boards apply for Government 
qid P—Yes, they can apply for it 

3 iei 58 « Have they applied in that district P—They are alvimys asking for move 
money. As a matter of tact, the object of every District Council is to get an extia 
slice of the provl ncial revenue. 

31239 , In that particular area there has been an application made by wif 
of specific grants for the improvement of oommnmeations* / 

Me* a J. lEwm* 
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niliflc IretM. ftf » o«iitrAl «tttkj#eiu Would fm filsotoh^ivo It eontfolliid jiiit a« the 
Rosorvoi mbjoett ave Mug controUed 9 "»lt d>6» not matter very mucb a» tottg as the 
fli^iidai side is safe. The trouble is that if you ha ire an important piece of research 
#cifft going dn aud you ate starved in the #1^ of funds, there U an end to it 

31061 . ts the money reason your chief reason, then f-—Yes* 

31260 . Under soilf« you siy that a certain type of grass is eneroaobiug 
on cultivable areas and the Agricuitural Department are trying to put it down* 
Are there any annual reports dealing With this ?--’Yes> the annual reports of the 
department contain an account of what is being done. As a matter of fact, they have 
net donee very great deal of mechanical ploughing •/ it is a new development. 

31063 * What was the area saved from the.encroachment of ians grass last year 
I could not tell you ; but it is very smatti and they are just getting landlords to pay 
for it* The more enlightened landlords only will pay as it is an expensive job. 

31264 What is the method adopted f ^Ploughing by steam tackle. 

31265 . Is this grass confined to certain localities or has it spread all over It 
only affects the best soil; irrigation kilts it to a certain extent. But I am not an 
agricultural expert. 

31266 . Are you satisfied with what is being done for improving the strain of the 
seed r«««The department is doing what it can with the money at its disposali and I 
must say that it is doing excellent work. 

31267 . How many depots for distribution have they ?>—The number varies 
immensely. 1 could not tell you off-hand as I have not got the figures with me. There 
are different stages of development. Private individuals who will undertake to keep 
the seed pure are given seed in order to start private seed farms and where you cannot 
get suitable people for that the department lias its own seed farms* The system 
varies in development from district to district. But where they have put oat pure 
seed, it is undoubtedly to the interest of iho* cultivators. 

3 f 26 B. And is the cultivator easily able to secure his seed The ordinary tenant 
might find a little difficulty in gsfti^ it; there is not such a lot available. The small 
man* 1 think, would find it a bit difficult to get pure seed. At present, we are starting a 
system of giving loans of pure seed under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

31269 . What is the method he has to adopt for securing the seed P What is the 
way of applying for ItP—He could apply now, In any district where the system of 
lending seed is in force, to the local Agricultural Assistant, or iftbetewasa private 
seed farm he might buy his seed front this private seed farm. 

31270 . Sir fames J/nrkVfififl.—What are your views as to the position of an 
Agricultural Assistant working in a district in relation to the Deputy Commissioner or 
the Sub* Divisional Officer ?^H itherto it has not been very well defined but 1 should 
like to see him to some extent an assistant to the Deputy Commissioner, recognised 
as such. The only trouble about that is that, for technical purposes, he must be under 
the department; the Deputy Commissioner cannot check his technical work. 

31271 * That is a very difficult problem P—It is a very difficult problem* 

31272 . Do the diaries of DeMy Directors go through the Deptity Commissiolier f 
I do not think they go through the I’epoty Commissioner; I have not seen any in 
recent years. 

31273 . Have you any irri|^tion problems of importance in the Jubbulpofe 
Division f-Not any that I am familiar with. The difficulty about irrigationi from what 
I have been able to see there since I have been in the Division, seems to me to be 
that it is very expensive. 

31274 . It it probably not worth the mon^P-**-! think it is not worth the money* 
U is worth it in certain cases, but in the great majority of ceses it is not. 

31375. You have not taken up any coaerefe instanoet yet in detail went Into 
tkni figures of one irrigation schemei bat tMre were a Idt of diverse factors i it. 

31276. Pf0f. a^ngulHt Iir answer, to Ouestion as# ynu make a reference te 
sdferaJ economic surveys of tyi^lcel vilb^^ and eay that the cultivating claet la 
abent to be reined, and there is no profit in ngrieultnre P«^I do net say that. 

Mn. C. J. Inwin* 
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* * Vou>ay that from a perosa! o£ thehe variotti ^aconmic susva^ that 

ap^ara to be the cotiGliisiott £—1 can tkinli ol three that I have read| in which that la 
the cottciusion, . 5" 

31278 . From your own Impreaaion, what view hafo you bean able to form with 
regard to this matter do not think the cultivator is going to be ruined* 

31270 . Do you base your views on any particular enquiry that you yourself hare 
madeP—Ves* 1 have made considerable enquiries, as Settlement Oflficeri into the 
amount of sub-rent which can be got for land, and if the cultivator was going tq 
be ruined, there could not be that amount of margin left. 

31280. What is the value of cultivated land here per acre P Has the value 
increased P—Expressed in terms of money, it has of course increased. That is ratber 
a misleading thing, because value in terms of produce is really the only way you 
can compare. 

31281 . Supposing a cultivator wanted to sell his land, what price would he get 
per acre of cotton or rice land P—I could not tell you 

31282 . What is your impression ?—It varies from soil to soil so much. I Cfin 
give you some figures from which you can make a rough calculation. The rent, 1 
take it, might be put at 10 per cent of the gross produce, and a man will pay lOO 
times that. I have frequently seen that in good advanced tracts; I do not say it Is 
so in backward tracts. 

31283 . Can you tell the Commission if there is any increased tendency for the 
consumption of intoxicating liquor and drugs?-*I do not think there it any tendency 
to increased consumption. I should say it is rather the reverse, since we hive put up 
the price. 

31284 . Of course your txctse revenue has increased a great deal?—This year 
it has dropped heavily. 

31285 . 1 find that the total excise revenue for the financial year 1 ^ 24-25 was 
estimated to be Rs. 150 lakhs, and there was an actual increase of Hs. 15 lakhs P— 
Yes, but we have had a blow this year; it is Rs. 25 lakhs less than last* 

31286 . In answer to our Question 6 , you make the statement that n gieat number 
of the smaller cultivators in the country are never very far from the margin of 
subsistence. Do you observe any significant improvement in that direction ; is there 
any change for the better P—I cannot say that I have observed any improvement. 
There will aUays be a certain proportion living on the margin of subsistence^ 
especially in the poorer villages. 

31287 . On the question of agricultural education, you attach a great deal of 
importance to suitable teachersYet. That is the crux of the whole situation. 

3 288 . You have in Jubbulpoie a training CO lege. Can you give the Commis* 
s on your impression about it P—I do not know very much about it. 5 think you had 
better ask educational authority about that. 

31289 . With regard CO the questicn of settling agricultural graduates on land, 
would you approve of the suggestion to offer special concessions and grant unasstgned 
culturable land to agricultural graduates P—It might be tried as ait experiment 

31290 . As a revenue officer, would you approve of that suggestronP—There is 
not very much land of any value in the Province to give to these pei pie. 

31291 . There is land that could be reclaimed P—If they would take it up* it would 
be a very good thing to do. 

31292 . On the question of complete co-operation between the officials of thf 
AgticuUura! and Reveaue Departments, you are of opinion that revenue officers 
command considerable influence over the ryot P—Yes. 

31293 . How you bring about (his co-iperation that you would like to see 
have stated that it is a very difficult question* but in course of time I think we Shall 
probably be able to work out a system. The Deputy Commissluner, as some De|)nty 
Commissioners do, may take the Agricultitral Assistant round on tour* If the tiuh- 
Divisional Officer and the Agricultural As'iistant can both spare the time to tolut 
together, a good deal could be done that way, but it is a diffican thing to do* 

Ma. C. J. lawm. 
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I wn tmtikittg ol actu*] revatm# aSloari vfk<y coma in coataot wtih ilia 
I mi llilnHDgof tha Tahiildtrf in4 Rerafme Inipeetorif ail come into ccMitaot 

3 iag 5 . But the Tahslldar comes into greater contact wit h the cultivators f-^Ves. 

Do the l^ahsildars or Revenue Inspectors take part in the Provincial 
Board ol Agriculture?-*CertainI)r not. 

3 ia 97 « Would you like to see a short course in agticuttore for all these revenue 
ofReets of the lower rrade, the Tahsildars and Revenue Inspectors P^l should like 
to sea the Tahsildar have the benefit of the short coarse^ hut as 1 have already 
stated in answer to a similar question, 1 do not see very much gain to the Revenue 
Inspector. The Tahsildar might be put through a short course, and some good might 
be done in that way* 

31398 . By offering a short course to these men in the Nagpur Agricultural 
College We might do so. I think last year and the year before last we did give a 
shott course 0 ! Instruction to revenue officers, which did some good. I suppose it 
would do some good to give the Tahsildars some training in that way, 

31299 . In that case they would be able to co-operate with the demonstrators of 
the Agricultural Department should like to say one thing about it, that in course 
of time, lor these appointments* we shall be able to get graduates in agriculture of the 
University. 

3130 a Would you prefer agricultural graduates to ordinary arts graduates for 
these appointments ?—Oth^r things being equal, and proviced the men possess good 
general mental attainments 1 should prefer them. 

31 ^^ 01 . You have District Agdcultural Associations, TaUslI Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions and Circle Agricultural Associations. Could you tell the Commission how these 
various aisoctations are functioning P—I have not really had very much experience of 
them of late years. 

gi 3 oa. Are the roads in this Province mostly under the control of the District 
Councils, cr are they under provincial control ?--It is rather hard to say, Ido not 
know what the mileage really is. 1 think one might say that the great majority of 
the roads are under local control now. 

31303 . Government has recently withdrawn about 160 miles of roads from the 
management of local bodies ?—I do not krow the exact mileage, but they have bad 
to take back certain of the roads* 

31304 * Do >ou think that the retransfer Of the roads to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment nas improved their conditions P—I have not seen the roads, but I should think 
it wouldj to judge by the other toads one sees. 

31305 . You say that the system of iacca^i loans i.s inelasttc. What suggestion 
have you to offer fur makir.g it elastic P—I do not think you can make it very elastic, 
for this leason that you are responsible for puUic money and you cannot risk it. 
Of Course, we lose a certain ameunt, because remissions have to be given, but ycu must 
make the distribution of public money to some extent inelastic. 

31306 . You are not, it seems to me, in favour of the extensive use of iaeca^i 
whereas we had a written statement from the Deputy Director of Jubbulpore Circle 
in which he says that taccam loans shculd be of great assistar.ce to cultivators?-— 
I think they are of great assistaoce to the cultivators. All that 1 m 6 ant waS that you 
cannot push It too hard. We do give out quite a good deal of money now» and the 
AgricuUural Department are helping by seeing that it is spent on proper objects, 

. . 9 ^ 307 , Would you like to see co-operative societies undeitaking the, work of 
giving taccavi loans P—Certainly not* I think it is not patl of their function. 

answer t o the Raja of Parlaktmedii you stated that a certain amount of 
land la the Centra! Provinces is being reclaimed by mechanical ploughing^ 1» there a 
deinaiid fdr such reclaimed land?—It is not a question of waste land Uing 
rsoMmbdi It la a question of land wHidi is atrSady occupied being reclaimed: 
it bdloiqpi to people already. * 

M114 G. J. Iicwiii. 


^y (t»pr«ision ira« tbM a wm w«al ^malk of 

cnlUTation ?—Tboro is a cortain aiiHmiit ^ land in certain prt» of the Ftovlnob wtilch 
bat not been cultivated for many yeara^ but it t« (»ropert;ir beloasptOg to tOmlbody/ 
The Agricultural Oepartsnoot do not plough it Up for nothing ; they oharft tibn dwnor 
fi>r it, 

ti^tOt You told us thit the veterinary services are not quite popular ?-*l did not 
tty that 

3131 ». You said that the local bodies do not take adequate mterestf-—Thaf Is 
a different thing. 

31312 . I find from the report that was submitted to us that the number of 
diftpensaries is increasing, and the number of cases treated is alio increasing think 
it is so, as far as I knoir. 

31313 . But you say that the District Councils, under whom the veterinary 
dispensaries have been placed in this Province, are generally completely apathetic in 
their regari P-~Yes, that is right enough. 

31314 . 1hen, how do you account for I the increase in the number of cases 
treated ? In 190 X there were 2 p,ooo cases treated, and in ipaa —25 there were 
429,000 cases treated P—Yes, that is all right. The department is working hard, but 
that does not show that the Distriot Councils are trying to help* 

31315 . But the cases generally come from areas within the jurisdiction of local 
bodies P*'-The cases do not come from the local bodies. Tney come from the local 
population, which is a different proposition. 

31316 , There has been the same increase in the number of castrations P—That is 
largely due to the introduction of improved means. 

31317 . Is it due to the introduction of the Italian method ?—Yes. 

31318 . The pe.>ple are appreciating the benefits of tie veterinary ser vices P—The 

people are getting, by degrees, to appreciate their work, but the local bodies do not 
try, as they could, to help the department; I am quite certain they do not. 1 have 
seen any number of veterinary dispensaries hiusei in a dirty little room in a srrm, 
whereas thC District Council could very well afford to give them better accommodelion. 
The Veterinary Assistants do their best when they go out on tour. 

31319 . D 1 you thmh District Co mcils could be encouraged by propaganda to 
take more interest in the work ? -1 do not think propaganda will help much. It may 
help the work of the department in the vilhges. It requiresi eJuotiOfi to get the more 
educated clashes to take an interest in it; they do not do so now. 

31120. What is ^our view with regard to the introduction of legislation to 

project cattle from outside infection ? --As I have siid, I do not know of very much 
that can be done in that direction. There is no doubt that herds of cattle coming 
into this Province do brutg in disease. It has several times been suggested (hat 
something sb uld b<;done to have the«e cattle examined on entry and to prevent the 
entry of infected ca*tle, but up to the present the practical difficulties in the way have 
made it impossible to do anything. 

31321 . Is there any draft Bill before the Council about this f—No, and I do not 
think there ever has been* 

31322 * You say you do not believe in the artificial introduction of subsidiary 
industries. Has Government made a survey ol possible rural industries ?—*Uoe was 
made many years ago by Mr. (new Sir) Ernest Low. 

31323 « What conclusion was arrived at f—I forget It was a long time oga 

31324 * You have an Advisory Board of Industries in this Province f—-Yes. 

31325 . What is its functionf—-l do not think it is concerned with the atarttng Of 
sabstdiatj industries ; it has to do more with the development ot existing indiilxieSf 
It coatroletbe Boiler Department, factory inspection and so on« 

31326 . You are of opinion that the prejudiees of the people are a serious biudlcap 
to thomablishment of rural indesttiet f>^Yes. ' 

3IU7. In the seventeen^ nod oghtnenth centuri.* .iotilwr pn^udiCM pwiftmiil 
tbnmaoat Europe ?—I dare My. >■/ u 

M*. C. J. Irwin. , 



itf»a \hd0ik9 ttm Act ^ i^esek ofttiiHer ts r«d 

tomide in hUconstitnancyi the tde# being to keep thftiiietviberi metv fit lo«£shwUi 
mrel pn^leine, Wfimt hes been th^ efect of this fitoyielon f—I beve n^ $o fer 
oWfTfea tjhet it hei, h^d any particular effect I was apeakiiig to a member of a tocal 
Boat 4 the other day about toe condition of the road that we were trareUing 
which waa quite close to his village. I asked him why he did not tike steps to see it 
was kept in proper order* He said he would like tO)but no one else on the Board 
wottid listen to him. or let him have anything to do with it. 1 said that did not seem 
r%ht«and he agreed it was not. 

You have formed the impression that the members do not take sufficient 
interest in Iural matters? That is puttm^ it a little too strongly h is a question of 
translating their interest into action They prcbabiy Co tate an interest; most people 
teke an interest in their own affairs. 

iff. Cfl/wrr; Of) the qnestion of rural education, we are faced with two 
difficulties; leakage between the bottom an^ top classes in primary schools and the 
lapse into illtieracy after leaving school. What do you think is ike real^ reason for the 
leakage between the first and fcurth classes? I have spoken to people in the vUlagee 
about that and 1 think it is almost entirely due to the lack ot interest show® by the 
parents tu the education of their chddren. There is also a certain amount of leakage 
due to the (act that the children are employed in odd jobs about the villai'e. 

31^;)!. Do you think the Utter reas.>n is an economic one? U it that they 
cannot afford to leave their boys at school.?-—I think it is more due to custom. The 
amoant of work d:»oe by these boys is comparatively small. 

31332* Do you attribute that to the lasiness or apathy of the parents ?—Apathy. 
They do not care about education. 

3MV’l* It is not that they cannot afford to leave their boys at s:hool ?—Not in 
the majority of cases. 


31334. In your note you say the teacher is stmost alw ly^ a half-educated Brahmin 
with no interest whatever and no knowledge of agriculture. Do you think that fact is 
responsible for the leakage P A more Inspired teach«;r might keep Ihe boys at school?— 
That is possible, but i do not think it has much effect 


3 ^ 315 * A teacher more in sympathy with the rural classes might be aole to bring 
pressure to bear on the parents ? If a teacher had local influence he could get the 
parents to send their boy^ to school That is quite true. Formerly, the Tahsildars 
and local revenue officers used to do a ^ooJ deal of school attendance work> but they 
have now been discouraged f^oai doing it, because it is not their job; tne schools 
being no longer under Government it was considered the local bodies should undertake 
it Teachers have complained to me thit they have to spend a lot of time in trying, 
usually untUcessfully. to get the boys to come to School. 


^133^ Have you in your Division any compulsory primary education ?—Not yvU 

On the question of relapse into illiteracy, do you think the absenoo of 
any good nnodern vernacular literature is one of the causes of this ?—Probably. AU 
they na ve to read in the village is books like the Ramayana. 

31333* That is not always available in modern vernacular, is it ?—No. 

3 X 339 * The idea of this education is to uplift the people and give them a wi^^er 
outloom Do you think the general squalor of the villages keep people Ir im going in 
for odneation ? —I cannot say. 


34340. The fact there is a school in a village does not mean the village is cleaner 
and more sanitary and has a better water-supply and so on ? The presence of a school 
doet ndt react the welfare of the village ?—It is difficult to say* 

3X34^ A charge commonly made is that education leads a boy away from manual 
lilioqr# Do you provide water-carrlera and sweepers in yout schools ?—<I do not think 
we do in the primary schools. 


31342 * Do the boys g^ tbeir own water P—I think so, I have never seen a water 
onnhwin s primsfy school ; there may be some» 
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1^3 M* w&$ never had any experteitoe of it» hut nodoahttha 

proceed!ngfs are available somewhere* 

31345* ft has been described to us as a failure My impression t$ that tt wti 
not a"failure; it might have done more good, but it did do so.ne good, at any rate ill 
certain districts. 

3i:;t46. Do you think the people will ever be able to get rid of this burden of debt 
from what they can save from cukivaton alone think they could, if they were 
O'ore thrifty. As 1 have said in my note, there is a tendency for a mao who gets a good 
crop to spend the extra mou y on some tamash^ in his family. If they would only save 
that money they might get rid of their debts, or at any rate of a good deal of them* 

31347* By steady thrift?—Yes, I am sure of it. 

31348, You are averse from restricting the right to transfer holdings am, in 
well-developed tracts, such as the Nagpur country, 

31349. Do you think restrictions on alienation do in fad .serve to withhold from 
the land finance which would otherwise be available?—Yes. There is one way in 
particular in which I have always held the system is bid for the land. The fine on 
transfers which 1 have mentioned amounts to a considerable sum in a great many 
villages, and that money does not go back into the land to any great extent, I think that 
is one of the chief evils of the present system. Although a certain number of tenants 
may b« saved by these lestrictions on transfer, the chief result is extra profit for the 
landlord which does not, in a great many cases, go back into the land. 

31350. As far as I recollect, wltnes5>e» who have answered our question as to the 
causes of indebtedr ess Inve mentioned the purchase of land, but never land improve¬ 
ment?—I have not analyseJ the causes of Indebtedness since 1 did settlement work 
many years ag-i, and I forget what the proportions were, but I think one of the causes 
was the spending ot u oney on things like embankmets and so on. 

31354* Pfof* Ganguhe: Do you think increased prosperity U a cause of 
'debt?-No. 

31354. Mt, Calvert: On the question of the utilisation ot cowdung as fuelydo 
you th'nk one of the difficulties is that they have got used to one ra< thod of cooking and 
do not like to change the method of cooking?— I should think that might have a 
considerable effect, 

31353 We have been told that ^he allotment of taccavi is very small in comparison 
with the sum requ red. Is there any difficulty here in g tting the money required ?— 

I do not know of any; at any rate it is rather hard compare it with the demand, 

3*3&4* But you can met t the demand from your Deputy Commissioners ?—Yes, 

1 can; I have never been refused any allotments that I a-ked for. 

31355. On the question of damage to crops by wild animals t Does the distribu¬ 
tion of gun licenses pro e at all electiveIt d>e8 in some places. The chief thing 
you want to destroy is the pig and the pig is not a veiy paying animal The man who 
gets the cop protection licenic m.ay kill a few deer an 1 sell the skins, leaving the pig 
alone; but that is not what you w.uit We had a system by which we insisted on every 
man producing 4 boars' tusks every year as a condition of having his license renewed 
and 1 ihink tliat system worked quite well. 

3n56. Sir Henry Lawrence : Is it still in force ?—Yes, in most of the dtstricti* 

313.7. Mr. Calvert I Is the eastern half of your Division a rice eating tract?— 
A good deal uf rice is grown in the Seoni district, but it is not a rice tract; my Division 
is not a nee tract. 

31358. You are jus on the edge of the rice tract according to the map ?—Yes, 

33359. Is there any dilference between the physique of the rice eating popuKtion 
and that of the wheat eating population in that small area ?—Not in that small area* 
because most of the people in my Divi.sion are not rice caters; their principal food Is 
wheat. There IS a certain amount of rice too, but I think the principal food of the 
majority of the population U wheat. 

31360. Sir Henry Lawrence i Are the wh at eaters distinctly more Vigorous and 
mere intellectual than the rice-eating population?—If you take the whole Ch hat tlsgatll 
Division, which is mainly a rice eating tract, the physique is bad undoubtedly 1 but, for 
the ordinary district of the Central Provinces where the food is mised» 4 should not liltt 
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to oiler oe ppinion* But I ehould say definitely that as far as I know, taking Chhaitis - 
garli, wkicb is a rice^eating tract, the physl<|tte is very bad. 

You cannot say wbetKer the yMari eaters o! Berar are lets advanced fn 
physique and intellect than the wheat eaters of your Division should not say they 
are on the whole. There is very little difference one way or the other. 

31362. Mr. Caherti It has been suggested to me that we are beginning at the 
wrong end of the stick altogether. You have told Sir Thomas Middleton that putting 
it succinctly, the object of agricultural improvement was to give the cultivator more 
money \ but it is suggested that he does not know how to spend even the money that 
he already has P —1 am not quite sure that 1 follow what you mean. 

31363. He wastes what he gets?—If y )U give him more money, in time you can 
get him to spend it properly ; other things being equil, if he has more money he will 
spend it better. 

31364. The evidence shows that there is a marked tendency in this Province for 
small cultivators to employ more labour on their fields ?—I do noi know. 

31365. High prices simply mean less hours and through high profits of cultivation 
they employ labour and stop working ihercsclves ?—1 think that probably may be true 
in the cotton tracts, 

31366. Then the other suggc»tion put forward is that, however fast we may 
improve agriculture, the population will merely increase and wipe out the benefit ?— 
You have gut somehow to raise the standard of comfort and it is a very difficult 
problem ; but it is a problem, 1 take ii, which is not confined to this country. 

31367. Do you think there is any hope at all of improving ihe lot of the villagers 
without first altering their outlook on the education of women ?—A greit deal can be 
done without it. 

31368. You think you can push on agricul ure and education and still leave the 
women in a degraded position V—You could do a lot more than you have done now 
in that direction, but I should think fem.*le education would help a great deal in the 
long run. 

31369. In this Province are the Deputy Commissioners to) overworked to take 
much interest in agriculture?—No; on the whole not. 

31370. They have time to encourage the cultivator ?—Yes, except perhaps in one 
or two districts. 

31371. So that shottage of Government staff is not an obstacle to progress ?- 
Shortage of what staff ? 

3137a. Of staff to relieve the Deputy Com nissioner of his routine duties?— 
1 should say not, on thr whole , the average Deputy Conmisaioner could do a good 
deal, 1 think. 

3*373* been told that the B.Sc’s. in Agriculture do not like to 

put their hands to manual labour and a novel suggestion was put forward that in the 
Agricultural College wo should dismiss all the menial staff and make the students 
themselves do the work. What do you think the effect of that would be It depends 
on what you expect them to do. 1 understand that the Principal of the Agricultural 
College for many yeais past has bteu insisting on every student handling the plough 
htmsdf and I do not know if you can do very much more than that. If he is accus¬ 
tomed to plough With his own hands, there is no reason why he should not Keep it up 
afterwards. 

31374. Another suggestion has been made that Government itself stands in the 
way of agricultural improvement by not practising what it preaches ; it will advocate 
wells of one type while it constiu< ts wells of another type j inside the jail the wooden 

M is used and outside the jails the agiicuhural student is asked to use iron plough ?— 
it is a matter of money again. In jails your principal object to provide 
hard labour. 

31375. So that the people in the jail under Government control do not cultivate 
their jail garden regularly by the methods auggested by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment ?—It may be so; I could not tell you. 
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3i 37^« I” interest in rural hj^giene it ha» been suggested dltit 

the local dispensaries should be placed under the Public Health Departbient and ftdt 
under the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals ?—Do you mean the touring dispon- 
sariesP 

31377* Under the present system the medical officers in charge of local dispensaries 
do not take much interest in hygiene and if they are put under the charge of the Public 
Health Department they will themselves take more interest in the hygiene of their 
surroundings?—I suppose they might be pushed in that particular direction a little 
more. But the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals could equally well push them 
in that direction. 

31378. But he is not responsible for rural hygiene? —That is true j but after all 
he is a sanitary authority of a sort. 

31379. Does your system here of having tenants’ rents fixed at settlement in any way 
hinder a tenant from improving the scale of his farming ? As an enterprising maU) 
can he still acquire more and more land ?—Yes ; but he acquires it with the rent fixed 
on it. I he assessment is fixed on the land and it passes with it. 

313S0. Sir Ganga Ram : Have you any crown lands in your DivisioOi that is 
lands belonging to Government P—We have a certain amount of land which has been 
excised from the Government forest which has almost all been d.stributed now. 

3x381. There is nothing to spare ?-~Nothing worth while. 

31382. Have )Ou any spare land at a' 1 , never mind whether it is worth white 
or not h—We probably have, I cannot give the exact number of acres available. 
It is«almost all included in the areas dematcated as ryotwari villages. 

31383, Would you like to encourage the B. Sc’s. in Agriculture by giving them 
some Government land on favourable lease?—Yes ; I think it would be a good thing 
if we could give good land^ but we have not got much good land. 

3x384. It need not be good land ?—^They would not go in for bad land. 

31385, But suppose they did ?—Then I should give them any encouragement 
I could. 

31386. Sir Henry Lawrence : You spoke of the difficulty of raising the standatd of 
comfort of the cultivator. Have you any suggestion to make how it can be done?— 
I am afraid not, except that is a thing which might be done, I suppose, through tome 
extension of the co-operative movement. That is the only suggestion I have j it is 
a very vague one and 1 have not thought much about it at all. 

3*387. I think you said that the cultivator made every effort he could to improve 
his cultivation ?~-1 think if he sees that anything is going to bring him extra money, 
he does it. 

- 31388. You do not fi d villages of very poor cultivation side by side with 

villages of good cultivation ?—1 think you do in some cases. 

31389, The Chairman : On the same quality of land ^ —Yes. Probably there are 
reasons for that; it may sometimes be due to a bad landlord. 

31390, Sir Henry Lawrence : Is not the cultivator protected against the bad 
landlord ?—Yes ; but the landlord in some out-of-the-way place has ways of getting 
at his ten ints and annoying them; he restricts their rights. Occasionally, I think that 
that might be one of the causes. 

31391. Have you any reason to suggest that the cultivator is apathetic in the 
matter of standard of living, and to what do you trace it?—I do not know, except 
perhaps the lack of education to some extent. His chief characteristic is patience 
and he is content with very little. He seems to be satisfied as a rule with a minimttm 
of clothes and a minimum of food. If you ate going to improve agriculture, mjr idea 
is to get him a little beyond that. 

31392. How can you do that P—I am afraid I have never found any method. 
In Berar and in the cotton country, it has come about by bis actually getting more 
money. The standard of living is distinctly higher there and that has come about 
by the tact that he has mot’e money to spend. 

3 > 393 * And access by road to more developed areas may awaken his ambition 

y es* 
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3*394* "I***®** you cowo back to the question of road improvement Yes. 

,31,395. The Chairmen What does the culti/ator do with his cash when he 
eeils his rice or cotton in the market on that very «iay f—T should think he probably 
takes most of it home. 

31396. Does he not very often buy jewellery afterwards from the goldsmith in 
the market 9—1 do not think he woutdj except from a surplus. I think that he would 
buy his jewellery at leisure and not t nmediately after he has sold his rice. 

31397* Sir Henry Lawteme: Have you seen the Raipur rice market where the 
cultivator goes straightaway and converts his cash into silver®—! have not seen it 
done. 

3*398* The Chairman: I want to know whether you think it would be a good 
thing to have a representative of the savings hank in the market, provided perhaps 
with a small ofhee, who could be responsible for a certain amount of propaganda 
aod advertisement and also for taking deposits then and there?—It might tried, 
I think. It would be very difficult to draw the cultivator, considertn;; that the more 
enlightened inhabitants of this Province are very chary of putting their money into 
banks. 1 think the cultivator would be very hard to move in that direction. 

31390* Meantime, is the post office doing anything at all to popularise savings P — 
I do not know. 

3t4oo. Have you yourself ever seen any propaganda carried out by the Postal 
Department P—No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. R. H. BECKETT, Officiating Director of Public Instruction, 

Central Provinces. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2.-^Aoricuturai. education. ~ Speci.^lised agricultural education U 
under the direction of the Department of Agriculture. I propose therefore only to deal 
with this question in so far as it may be said to affect the instruction given in ordinary 
schools. As my remarks are of a general nature, I do not propose to make them in 
the form of answers to the specific questions asked. 

The introduction of agriculture into the curriculum of ordinary schools is one 
aspect, of a general question. To what extent can vocational training be undertaken 
in schcols designed to meet the educational needs of all pupils P 1 hat such trainipc 
should be included is frequently advocated on the ground th it the present system of 
education is too literary and calculated to limit the field cf employment of those who 
have undergone it. In this connection, it h important to realise exactly what should 

be the purpose of an ordinary school. The function i.f the ordinary school is to 

provide a liberal education suited to the age and mental capacity of the pupil which 
will afford him the highest opportunity for developing as a man and a citizen The 
curriculum should not be too literary, but should include subjects involving observation 
and manipulative .skill so as to promote a general a .d not too specialised development 
Ifapurely vocational subject can serve this general educational purpose, there is no 
objection to Its inclusion. On the contrary.if the livebhood of a large mai )rity of the 
pupils is likely to connected with that subject, there is much theoretically to be 

said in Its favour. But i n practice the extent to which vocational subjects can be 

introduced into the curriculum of ordinary schools U strictly limited. Vocational 
training, to be of any real utilitarian value, must be given by experts in specialised 
courses of instruction which include a large amount of practical w. rk and which cover 
a number of years, dependent on the type ot training to be given. On the other hand, 
all forrns of vocational training demand a certain stanvfard of general education as 
a foundat-on on which the knowledge imparted by specialised courses ot instruction 
can be built, the standard of general education required depending on the nature of 
the vocational course. i he oidinaiy school curriculum has to cater for all classes of 
boys and certain subjects mu.st be included as an essential groundwork for further 
education. Little time remains for what may be described as subjects of a vocational 
character, if the iinie-Ubleis not to be overburdened. ^ ^ * 

Thus in pn-nary schools the syllabus must include the % R's and a little simnle 
geography, in addition to these, in this Province, gardening. hand»ork or drawing 

are taken as an optional subject where teachers are available who can teach them 

Nothing more is possible. Here I should like to lay stress on the fact that by far tSi 
roost pressing need of the Province, even from the point of view of those who w ih 
to increase the agncu^ltural efficiciicy of the people, is the removal of iUiteraev aid 
where bare literacy has been attained, the improvement of the standard. Until this 

IS done, any general advance, including advance in agriculture, is bound to be slow 
andhandicapd The removal of illiteracy must be the chief aim Of the primary 
school and the effect of this removal, even on agriculture, will be incomparably greater 
than could be attained by attempting to teach agriculture in primary schools^to an 
extent which would inyol.-e the paitial exclusion of the essential subjects. Most of 
the schools have their little garden plots and, where the teachers are keen, something 

can be effected,but, speaking in general terms, the main aim must be to see that the 
pupi receives an education which removes illiteracy, which enables him to tX an 
intelligent mterest >n his surroundings and in which the courses of study are snitrf M 
far as ^ssible, to the probable needs of the pupil in later life. The whole course’ of 
study for primary schools has been drawn up «dth these objects in viLr 

In rural middle schools, elementary science (nature study) is taken in addition tn 

ordinary subjects. In these schools f fKlntr jf ki “ ^aicen m aaaition to 

r." s' 

• vocBiionai, the main object being to imereet pupila ia 
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^IlfricaUural dperatlofts and tbufi fmplant in them tbe desire to retnm to tbe land 
pave the wav for future propaffanda by the Agricultural Department* liideed| each 
plots might be used by the Agricultural Department for demonstrating the benefits 
derived from improved qualities of seed, improved methods of minuringi etc. Ezperi* 
ments should, I think, be made in this direction. 

With regard to high schoolsi the^e are situated in the tov.ns, and 1 do not think 
that any agricultural education can or should be attempted. The conditijns are not 
favourable and the majority of pupils have no infention of returning to agriculture. 
Moreoveri a general science course is wha^ is needed by tho^e who wish to take up the 
study of scientific agriculture. I am mast stiongly opposed to text-book agriculture 
which is divorced from practical instruction. At one tirre a simple text-book in 
a^CuUure was studied as a subject f r the Matriculation eraminaton. It was merely 
twten as an easy option and its value both from the educat-onal and utilitarian points 
of view was fs» 7 * The course v^as very rightly abolished. These remarks apply to 
general agriculture. A course h?»s recently been drawn up by the Board of High 
School Education in agricultural botany, but up to the present time no school h^s 
attempted to introduce this subject. 

Question 2:^-~General Edijcation.-^ {») (») It is a difficult matter to trace the 
bearing of general education upon the agricultural efficiency of the oeople. U is my 
opinion, however, that it has, at the present time, and is des'^ined in the future to 
have, a more f .r rear hing effect than corrmonl v suppo^^d. Hij*h school or col'egiate 
education is said to have the effe t o' making those who have received it out of 
sympathy with toral life. T hat there is a large element of tru'h in this c.mrot be 
denied, but it is, 1 think, only partially true, ar«d perhaps not more true in India 
than in other Countries. When the son of poor parents succeeds in obtaining a high 
school or collegiate e hioation, he rntura'ly fii,d^ that the village offers no opportunities 
for employment. Tins he has to seek in the large* towi»s whcie there is greater 
demand for his'services in %vhattver profession he takes up. He also finds village 
life du’l and uninteresting in conipan-on with life in the larger towns, When the sods 
of a landlord are educated some of them t«ke uo other professions, but some return 
to the land and it cannot be do ubted that the general edueatioo which they have 
received has the effect of widening their outluok, it enables them to take a more 
intelligert interest in a;*ricuUure, and ten'erb them more capable managers of their 
farms or estates I have met landlonhs wh i take a keen int -rtst in the exoerinieots 
Or demonstrations carried out by th^ Agricultural Department and the fact that they 
have received a gener^d education enables them to keep abreast of the times and 
renders them more efficient agriculturists. 

{it) and (tit) It is still more difficult to trace the influence of mi-Mle and primary 
schools on agpricultura) efficiency. But in a general wny it may be said that the 
education which they give '-endcri the pupils more intelligent and paves the way for 
propaganda work by the Agricultural Department. 

( 5 ) (i) Most rural schools h^ve garden plots attached to them hut these arc 
frequently too small andi as already stated, 1 think that somtrhirjg more may be done 
by the extensive introduction of .school plots ol from 1—ij acres in extent in rural 
middle schools. It is easy enough to pot down a paper scheme but diff cult to devise 
One which really attains the object aimed at. Much will depend on the ability and 
enthusiasm of the teacher ai d on the feeling in tne village. This matter is engaging 
the attention of the Educatil n i department and in this conmetiou I attach a note 
drawn up by Mr, D’Silva, one of the Inspectors of Schools to whom it was referred 
for opinion. The primary school coutse four years under ex'sting conditions can 
scarcely esttblii^h literacy and the absence of suitable and interesting reading matter 
iu villages tends towards a rapid lapse from even the low standard of literacy 
acquired. Libraries in villages run in connection with the village schools have so far 
not caught on in the Central Provinces, in fact, it is the apathy of the people towards 
improvement and culture which forms the chief stumbling block to progress. Alive 
organisution doing propaganda work illustrated by popular lectures, lantern slides 
cinema showSf mij^ht do much, It would, however, be expensive. * 

(it) Compulsory education in rural areas is still in the experimental sta^e in this 
Province. Up to date it has been iftroduced altogether in 6 $ villages. In some 
C4ses, as far as can be judged at this early stage, the results are dismictly promislrg 
and the anticipated increase in the number of pupils attending scl ools has been 
fully realised. In others the term ‘^compulsion” is almost misleading, the attendance 
authorities having found it difficult to enforce attendance against the wishes of tike 
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IkiMUtSf On the whole, I think that it is a fair statement of the case to say that as far 
piaient experience goes, the results are encouraging. 

(sis) The explanation of the small proportion of boys in rural primary schools who 
pass the fourth class is that the children’s parents do not yet appreciate the valoe 
of the education received and take their boys away from school as soon as they ate 
able to add to the family Income by earning a lew annas a day in the field. Generally 
speaking, It may be said that in agricultural areas the regularity of attendance of 
chlidren at schools is governed by whether or not they are wanted for work in the 
fields* 


Extract from a Note by Mr. D’Silva, Offg. Inspector of Schools, 

Soggestion* for Introducing Agriculture in Vernacular Middle School*. 

f. Atm of the Course.-^The aim of ths course should be definitely to - 

(a) Impart a certain amount of practical information in agriculture useful for 
even the smallest landowner. 

(^) Help in stimulating a new interent in the land ana a new outlook on 
agricultural enterprise. 

(c) Develop, to the extent possible, powers of observation and deduction and 
create habits of ex^^'crimenting and perseverance. 

This is by no means an ambitious aim. U is practically the same as tnat of the 
present science course in middle schools. It includes both the cultural and useful 
aspects of the subject. 

It will supply a lonj? felt want and remove completely from the curriculum of our 
vernacular middle schools that lon4standing stigma of having courses which do not 
take into consideiation rural life and its requir-'mcnt^. It will secure for our system 
of education more popularity and win more confidence in our methods and aims. 

This suggestion implies that the cou-se mu>>t nit only be definite but that the 
aim should be more pointed without being too ambitious. 

Boys, teachers and parents are more likely to fall in with a more definite and 
practical aim than with the idea of indulging in a mere “.species of recreation 

7, Means of attaining the am.—(i) The course sbouM receive a definite 
place in the cdrriculum prescribed for vernacular middle schools. It may be placed 
either (a) as an alternative to science, or (6) be substituted for the present course in 
science or (c) the science course may be so modified as to include the course in agri- 
cultuie and be called “ science and agriculture ”, 

Alternative (6) is in my opinion most suitable for vernacular middle schools. 
The scanty provision hitherto made by loc il bo lies for supplying the prescribed 
apparatus for teaching science, the poor knowledge of vernacular school teachers 
and the general environment and c onditions that prevail in vernacular middle schools 
render the teaching of .science so ineffective as to be of very little value to the pupils. 
Agriculture will make a better and more popular substitute and one which the local 
bodies will be more ready to finance liberally. 

(ti) The tea'her for this subject should be a regular member of thestaff* He 
mayor may not be qualified to teach other subjects, but it is essential that he be a 
whole time man on the .stiff, capable of influencing boys. This will gain for him 
respect from the boy^, attention from the management, sympathy from the other 
members of the staff including encouiagement and co-operation from the head master* 

There arc in almost every Dii»trict Council service and perhaps in some Muoict* 
pal services aho, teachers trained in agriculture. Some of the younger men of this 
class could be sent for a bptcial retraining in the subject* District Councils would* 
1 think, readily participate in any scheme of training devised by the Agricuitoral 
Department, and would very likely be even prepared to help financially in such 
tnJning by granting salaries or stipends for the period of training. 
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Some of ^0 ^third year** trained men could also be selected for a course til 
agncolturot The supply of teachers will, in my opinion, off«: very Uttle dKfficelty. 

If a kamdar is considered to be more soifabte for the purpose, I wiiuid saggest 
ih^ikamdats be specially selected for the purpose and attached to the stalf of the 
school. 

In my opinion, the services of a kamdar will hardly do if the subject is to be 
even treated a little more seriously witiout making it definitely vocational. 

If teachers are considered unsuitable, the Agricultural Department may be asked 
to select suitable men for the post. 

The essential qualifications that I would lay down ate ability to teach the subject 
as well as abili'y to influence boys. The essential condition would be regular member** 
ship of the staff, 

(ill) Land for carrying out the practical work should be acquired by Government 
for the purpose and lent to the local body, rent and tax free, solely for the purpose of 
such work and it thould be definitely stated that the rights of the local body 
cease to exist if the land is not regularly used for the special purpose for which it is 
given. 

The acquisition of land may be sometimes an exj>ensive undertaking but there 

will also be inniances where land may be given as a gift or part-time gpftby some 

maignxar on the same conditions tlat Government would give to the local body. 
Such instances would, 1 think> keep the total expenditure on acquisition within 
manageable proportions. 

If acquisition is too expensive an undertaking, Government might help in the 
acquisition pnd pay for the cost'^ and other initial expenditure on the same basis as a 
special grant for building or furniture and apparatus, the local body paying its due 
share on the Mime basis. 

The cost of upkeep and any otlur recurring expenditure would of course be borne 
by the local boi’y and included in the expenditure for Government grant, 

(iv) The time that wis devoted to the subject at Chaurai was about one hour 

per day, i.e., about five hours per week. 1 his was con^deied essential for the course 

at Chaurai. 1 he time at present devoted to the teaching of science is in most 
cases three to four hours per week. 

The course now proposed is only a bit reduced in quantity compared to the course 
that was in force at Chaurai. If the subject is to replace or be an alternative to 
science^ there should be no difficulty in the boys devoting four or five hours per wadk to 
the subject. Th*s may be done by having two periods of two hours’ duration and 
one period cf the normal duration of 40 to 50 n inutes (or notes, recording of observa* 
lions, questions from boys, etc. 

3. CondUtans hrlp}ul ftjf fCniising the dm.—{\) Confidence of the parents in 
the practical value of the course They will see this value better in the school 
plot than the demonstration plot, 

(ii) Interest and gcod*will of the boys. This will be secured more easily when 
connected with the school work rather than woik under a kamdar at the demonstta* 
lion plot. 

(iii) Insisting on primary schools in the neighbourhood of vernacular middkl 
schools carrying out the gardening programme laid down for them. 

(iv) The produce should be given to the boys and parents should be i.viMd 
fr«]oeatly to see the school plot. 

(?) Co-operation between the staff and agricultural teacher. 

(»i) Regular suptevision from the Agricultural Department and co-ope»allon 
between the local body and the two departments concerned. 

(vii) ^st but not least—The courses should only be commenced aftei* land has 
bpen acquired and teachers trained. 
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. 4» Centres where the scheme su^ljested may be tried, irrespective of the 
extstenca of deoionstration plots and where the schame is likely to succeed 

(i) Hoshangabad district--AII the eight vernacular middle schools would 
welcome the scheme and the District Councils are likely to be keen on it« The 
following centres will be well worth a trial 

(a) Babai in the Hoshang»bsd tahsiU 
(B) Sobhapur in the Sohagpur tahsil. 

(rt Timarni in the Seoni-Malwa tahsih 
(d) Handia in the Hat da tahsil. 

(ii) Nimar district— 

(a) Harsud in the Harsud tahsiU 
(d) Shahpur in the Burhanpur tahsil. 

(c) Bhamgarh in the Rhandwa tahsil 

(iii) Betul— 

(а) Betul-Bazar in the Betul tahsil. 

( б ) Bhainsdehi in the Bh.»insdehi tihsil. 

(4 Multai in the Multai tahsil. 

(Iv) N^arsinghpur district— 

(a) Kareli in the Narsin^jhpur tahsil. 

(^) lendukheda in the Gadarwara tahsil. 

(v) Saugor district— 

(а) Rehli in the Rehli tahsil. 

(б) Banda in the Banda tahsil. 

(f) Gadakcta in the Kehli tahsil. 

(vi) Damoh district— 

(a) Hindoria in the Da noh tahsil. 

{6) Patharia in the Damoh tah&il. 

(f) Hatta in the Hatta tahsil. 

(vii) Chhindwara district-— 

(а) Amarw^ara in the Amarwara tahsil. 

(б) Chaurai in the Chhindwara tahsil. 

(c) Mokhair in the Sausar tahsil. 


Oral Evidence. 

^^1401. TAe Chairman : Mr. Beckett, you are officiating Director of Public 
Instruction in the Central Provinces Yes. 

31402. We have your nous of evidence. Do you wish to add anything at 
this stage to your written note '’—No 

3140S. Have you any views on adult education that you would like to put 
before the Commission P—It depends on what you mean by adult education. 

31404. I am thinking primarily (»f adult education designed to equip adults 
with literacy P—In regard to adult education in this Piovince 1 think that the 
education of adults is of companiively minor importance as compared with the 
education of the child. There is v ly little demand f ir adu^t education and the 
experiments which ha\e been made in regard to it show that the expenditure 
incurred 0:1 it is to a very great extent wasted. 

31405. What experiments are you referring to ?—Certain local bodies have 
opened schools for adults and the general experience has been that after a short 
time the attendance falls, so thnt the class is scarcely worth continuing* The 
year before last an experiment was made in this direction by the Training 
College at Jubbulpore and a class tT about 36 adults was got together and instructed 
by the Training College staff. At the end of two or three months this class of 36 
had dwindled to three or four. A certain amount of success has been met with in 
connection with welfare work in the mills, but the success attained has really Only 
been moderate. What I think it amounts to is this, that where an adult cau see 
that he is going to gain some material benefit from education you may get that 
adult to attend a literacy course. But unless he can see some material advantage 
he wiO not attend throughout the course. He is too tired at the end of the d.?. 
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#ork td attend re^fattarfy. Generally tfiedring, the time wfafeh he has to the 

e^rte and the money expended on it are wasted. That is why I im that the 
ffldin line of attack ai^alnst flUteracy most he through the child. 

31406. Do you think that there is a lapsing into illiteracy on the part ot the 
children who have» at one stage or another of their tives» attended school f—t am 
ahratd that there must be a good deal of it; ! have not got actual statietica 
with me. 1 have seen estimates given, but I do not know how these estimates 
have been arrived at« 

31407. Have you yourself formed any viear tn the matter think that 
undoubtedly, especially in rural areas, there must be considerable lapsing into 
illiteracy. 

3X408. Do you think that is due In part to the fact that the majority of 
the children return to parents who are entirely illiterate P-~tt mu^t be largely due to 
that. 

31409. In that connection, do you associate the need for adult education with 
the p-'Oblem of achieving literacy wmongst Children P—The trouble is that 1 do not 
thina it can be managed, for the simple reason that you cannot* get adults to attend 
schools. I think that wherever there is a demand for adult education, it should be 
encouraged and met and that if possible the demand should be created. ! think) 
however, that adult education shouM always be a side line, as compared with the 
main line of attack which after all is the line which his succeeded in all other 
countries. 

31410. Have you any views as to the possibility of developing female 
education in this Province P—We have formed a committee at present to go into the 
whole question of girls' education. The difficulties in the way of advance are great. 
Secondary female education is progressing because the intelligentsia are recognising 
more and more the desirability of educating the feminine half of the population. 
Bnt as regards female primary education progress has been e^ctremely slow. There 
are various reasons for this : the apathy of parents is perhaps the chief reason. 

31411. Is your dettarlment carrying out any propagan la in favour of education P 
—This Committee which we have formed may be regarded as doing propaganda work. 
It will consult public opinion. In addition, the officers of the department are always 
impressing upon the people, whenever possiole, the necessity for girls' education. 

31413. Are you using other departments to help you P How about the 
Co-operative Department P Have you attempted to use thit department do not 
think that we have made great use of the Co-operative Department. 

31413. Do you think you might do so ?—Yes. 

31414. Co operation itself is primarily an educative movement, is it not P—Yes, 

31415. You describe the system in vogue in primary schools. Do you attach 
much value to the nature study bei g taught at the present moment in your primary 
schools ?—I attach some value. In pr ictice we find that it is extremely difficult to get 
satisfactory nature study teachers. 

31416. Is that becauie you draw your teachers from the wrong class ? Or 
because you do not psy them enough P Or because you do not instruct them enough 
in the methods of teaching nature study I do not think any of these causes hold 
good. Our rural school teachers are vill.-igers ; they are trained to teach in our 
normal schools which are q ilte good normal schools and the pay is not unsatisfactory. 
The minimum salaries pre cribed bv Government are : for our untrained teachers, 
Rs. 15 j trained teachers Rs. ao, In dear districts the untrained teachers get 
Rs. 18 and the trained teachers Rs. 23, In many districts the pay of the head master 
goes up to Rs. 50, Rs. 55, Rs. 60. 

31417. What proportion of the teachers are trained and what proportion are 
untrained P—I could not give you the exact figures : the greater number of them 
are trained. 

314^8. Sir Oanga/^ams And the greater number of them are graduateaf— 
jf am talking of primary school teachers who are not graduates. 

31439. PtpA Octnguiee : How many nrrmal schools have you P—We have 
n normal schools and they are capable of tuming out more masters than we at 
present can find employment for. In fact we had to reduce one or two sections because 
the market was getting unduly eongested. This was due to the fact that local bodies 
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in onrUiti cams confirmed ontrained twHera^ but ve biif«n iweamdi on tbem the 
undoairability of confirming; more imtrfdned teacbere. Oar normal tcbodt 
the demand for the sappl/ of trained teachers and we can turn cat nsoff 
teachers than we can find employment for at the present moment. 

'^t420b The Chairman : I think the only middle school with a vocatfoiiot 
course in agriculture is on the budget of the Agriculture Department the 

Powerichera School at Hoshangabad. 

31421. Are you familiar with the working of that school ?—‘Only on paper. 

3 i 4 as. Are yott» as a department! contemplating any experiment of that iOrtf or is 
it yOur intention to leave the future development of that in the hands of the Agrtcuh' 
tural Department ?--Not the agricultural mining given in ordinary schools^ which I 
regard as prevocational training. As I have stated in my note, I think that vocational 
trainir g, if it is to be of any use, must be given 10 specialised institutions where students 
are taught by specialists, and the course must cover a number of years Put we are 
contemplating introducing agriculture tr.to our rural middle schools. I enclosed a note* 
which was sent in by one of the Inspectors of Schools, which is generally on sound lines, 
and I think it is perhaps likely that we shall experiment in that direction in the near 
future. 

3143.1. When do you expect this experiment to be made P—I think that the 
department will be taking it up shortly^ on the lines set forth in my note. We shall have 
to acquire land. 

3x424. Meantime, you have nothing of that sort in operation P—>No. 

31425.—Have you any views about compulsion in primary educutton P Do you 
think that ts a principle that should be applicable in this Province P->1 am strongly of 
opinion that it is through compulsion and through compulsion alone that we shall be 
able to combat illiterricy. Compulsory schemes have been introduced, as 1 have stated 
in my note, in 65 villages. It has also been introduced in certain Municipalities, and it 
seems to be spreading. For example, I passed a scheme for compulsory education in 
Raipur a few days ngo, and a scheme for its introduction in at villages in Btlaspurls 
under consideration; a scheme for the Balagbat Municipality is ready for sanction. 
I mention these as instances which show that it does seem to be taking hold. 

31426, What is the longest period for which compulsion has been enforced lor 
any particular district P —1 think three years. 

31427. Do you expect the principle cf compulsion to diminish, by an important 
extent, the leakage between the bottom and the top of the primary system P-*! do ; 
1 think it is the one way of diminishing that leakage which is likely to be absolutely 
effective. 

31428. Do you expect a complete stopping of that leakage by means of compulstonP 
Or do you stilt expect to lose a proportion P—1 think in the beginning a proportion may 
be bst, because in certain cases local bodies ma> be rather reluctant to enforce the rules, 
but 1 think that things will be tighened up in coarse of time, and 1 do not see why the 
whole leakage should not be stopped altogether. 

31429. What penalty is visited on parents who disobey the laws and the rules?— 
At present a fine is inflicted* 

3143a Who benefits by that fine P—Presumably the local authority, but I have 

forgotten. 

31431. Have you any indication as to the number of fines that have been levied f— 
No« I have no information. 

31432. Do you think that local authorities are taking action of a disciplinary 
nature?—They vary. In some c#»ses, the numbers who have attended have gone up 
satisfactorily, and it would seem, if the first estimates were correct, that practically every 
boy has been brought in to the school, but it is too early yet to say whether there has 
been leakage during the operation of the course* 

3I433‘ you form the view that there is an increasing demand for education for 
theif children amongst the cultivating classes P—There is certainly an tneeeaslng demand 
in some districts. In other districts, I am afraid that the parents are to a large 
extent apathetic. I think there is certainly an increasing demand in the urban areas. 
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|t434 Wliara saeli a aifati fn a oaralY Yaral am, hata yaa baan able to 
other chcamitanee ot eoaditbn f^l ehoald thinb» 
ifmittng bfOadiyi that one migbt aaiodate ik with the general welfare of the people. 

3 * 435 * Vott aaaaa general proeperlty f*** Yea. 

3143^. The weiMo*do are the first to ask for It Yes* 

3 M 37 * Meantime^ the Comnilsslon has been told that primary education Is entirely 
free j ft that ao T«-Compulsory primary education is entirely free. 

31438. What about optional primary education P—For optional primary educatioiii 
1 think a Ycry small fee of one anna or somethihg like that is levied* 

31439. One anna a month Yes. 

31440* 1 « that the general position thronghout the Province P—Yes, 1 think that 
it the case* 

31441. How about books P Does that include books P—Most DUlrict Councils 
give grants to poor boys; otherwise, the pupil supplies his own books. 

31443. So that, escept where the boy is regarded as a poor boy, the expenaea 
to the parents amount to one anna a month plus the expenditure for books P-“Yes ; It is 
one anna a month p/us the expenditure for books* which is quite small. 

31443. Are you the permanent Head of the department P —1 am the officiating 
Head* 

31444. Your Chief being away P—Yes; he ts on special duty a ith the Government 
of India. 

31445* How long have you been in charge P—It is now about three months, and ! 
have officiated before for about 14 months. 

31446. Is the appointment which has taken your Chief away from the Provincs 
likely to be one of long duration?—It is a temporary appointment. 

31447. The Raja af Parlakimedix Dur-ng your exper’cnce in the department, 
did you find the tendenejr to learn growing in the rural tracts?—As I have just statedi 
I think it is growing in the more prosperous tracts, but in the less prosperous tracts 
the parents are, to a large extent, apathetic, and they have to be persuaded to send 
their children to school in many cases. 

31448. What is the class which usually takes advantage of the schools? Are 
there any particular clasttes which do so P—The more well-to-do classes do so. 
Of coarse, certain castes take to education much niore readily than others. 

3x449 How are the primary and middle schools financed P Are they financed 
by Local Boards, or do they get any grants from Government P—Vernacular primary 
and vernacular middle schools are financed both by local bodies and by Government 
funds. 


31450. Are those schools growing in number ?—Yes. 

31451. When giving Government grants 10 such schools, what are the factors 
you take into consideration P—We have different systems, fn our grams to 
Municip-ilities fur vernacular education we have a certain formula according to which 
the grant given by Government is based on the expenditure of ihe Municipality on 
education. We take the expenditure on vernacuhr education, deduct from it 6J per 
cent of the Municipality's income, and give a minimum grant of half of the difference. 
In the case of local bodies, Government gives from time to time, when funds are 
available, large lump sum receiving grants which are devoted to various objects, sayt 
for improving the pay of teachers or for instituting provident funds, or for expenditure 
on expansion as the necessities of the moment may require. In adaition to that, we 
OccaskmaUy gave a special non-recurring grant for the erection of school buildings* 
For example, last year we gave Rs. 9 lakns to local bodies for the erection of primary 
erhAol buildinaa. Of course, to these tecurrinir erants from Government, local bodies 


add their own funds* 


3143:?* As regards the constructicn of buildings, U it not the practice that loctl 
bodies should find half of the expenditure?—We have no general rate. For instancef 
this grant of Rs« 9 lakhs was given without any conditions of that sort. In some eaiw 
toi^'bo^es who could afford to do so spont more than the money allotted; in other 
cases, they are spending what was allatted* 


Mr. R* H* Beoxitt. 


3m$3» As regards the introduction of agriculturnl studjr in #<^oab 

through the vernacular, are there sulficieot books available on the 8ubjeeU* io tijat H 
may be taken up at once P —1 do not know whether there is a book which would aittl 
the course which may be introduced, I do not think that that matters very much 
because there are plenty of books which can be used for the instmciton ot the teacher, 
and the teacher would work to a syllabus rather than to a text«book. 

31454. How long would it take to get these schools to take tt|> agriculture P— 
In the first instance, we should introduce it as an experimental measure in a few ^hools 
so as to find out the best line of attack. Then it would depend on the funds avattable. 

3 U 5 S* Sir fames Mac/Csnna: I understand that, in addition to being Director 
of Public Instruction, you are also Secretary to Government in the KducatfOn 
Department P—Yes. 

31456. What are the advantages of that arrangement?—I think that the work 
goes through more smoothly and easily. 

31457. You deal direct with the Minister P—Yes. 

31458. And he issues his final orders as the orders of Government P—Yes, 

. 3 * 459 * How long has that scheme been in force I could not say with certainty; 

1 think about five or six years. 

31460. It is of some standing ?—Ycs. 

31461. Would you be able to express an opinion whether such an arrangement 
would work in the case of the Director of AgricuUuie I would rather not express an 
opinion oU that. 

3146a. You are a science man yourself P—Yes. 

31463. Are there any arrangements for the teaching of botany in the high 
schools P—No arrangements have yet been made for the teaching*of botany* The High 
School Board has drawn up a syllabus in agricultural botany (or the use of high schools, 
but so far no high school has applied for re/^ognition in that subject. 

31464. Students entering the Agricultural College would have to take a course in 
general botany before going in for econonr»ic botany P-^es. 

31465. What sciences do you teach in high schools P—Chemistry and physics. 

31466. Up to a high standard?—Up to the usual Matriculation standard. It is 
a preparatory course. 

31467. Would that standard be sufficient to enable them to superimpose a course 
in applied chemistry without further general chemistry ?—No, they would need further 
training in general before taking up applied chemistry. 

31468. Pra/, Gangulse* Is it the definite policy of the Government to introduce 
free compulsory education ?—Yes, by degrees. 

31469. The policy has been outlined, and that is the intention ?—Yes, 

31470. There are 65 villages where compulsory education has already been 
intrr^ucedP—Yes. 

31471. Is that by local bodies?—Yes,assisted by a Government grant. 

31472. What is the extent of that grant?—Half of the additional expenditure 
b oth recurring and non*recurring) entailed. 

' 3*473* is fhe curriculum for the compulsory primary schools the same as for 

the optional primary schools P—Yes. 

31474. Is there any change in the quality of the teachers P—No. When we fix 
the grant for teachers’ salaries, we usually take into consideration the cadre as a Whole 
jsnd fix scales of pay at rather liberal rates in order to provide a reasonable flow of 
promotion for the whole cadre. 

3 * 475 * What were the rates of pay you mentioned in answer to the Cbairmaftf—* 
Those were minimum rates. The pay varies a little according to the district, firom 
Rs. ao to Rs. 23, for trained teachers, rising to Rs, 50 for the post of Head Master in 
^oat districts. 

fl ^^^d^ What is the averi^g^e attendance at these sckoola I— I cannot tetf you 
Mr. R. H. iiOKiTT, 
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31477* Are th^y O|ie*te!ieli0r icMott ; we aim at getting fairly large 
icltoelit with 4 or more teacher*. 

314^. Who h«9 the fnanagemeot of theae compulsory schools P^They are 
managed by the local bodies. 

3147$^ la there any supervision by your department P-^The department fixes the 
eurticula and standards ; the examinations are conducted by the department. 

31480 Who does the inspection P—It is carried out by the Deputy Inspectors 
who are usually Govemment servants; but as an laxperimental measure they have been 
transferred in 4 districts to the local bodies* 

31481, Who pays them in that caseP«<*Their salaries are paid by Government 
it before. 

31482* Is there any provident fund for primary school teachers P—Yes, either a 
pension or a provident fund has been introduced^ and practically ail trained teachers 
are entitled to benefit. 1 referred a moment ago to certain lump sum grants made by 
Government* The object of one of those grants was to found pensions for teachers. 
Speaking from memory, I think Government gave the whole of the money for 
founding this pension scheme, which in some cases is now being converted into a 
provident fund scheme, 

3x485. In the compulsory schools are all the teachers trained P—Most of them. 

3x484. Are they trained in normal schools P—Yes. 

3MS5. You have One Training College. I understand P—Yes, but that is for the 
training of Anglo-vernacular schoolmasters. There is a Normal School attached 
to it 

3 M 86 . Who are the teachers in the ‘formal Schools P—Most of them are graduates 
who have been trained in the Training College; some are under-graduates. There are 
ceriatn upper and cerUin lower division posts. The Head Masters are specially selected 
men on R». 250—300 .1 month. In addition, certain Superintendentsol Normal schools 
are in the Provincial Educ ation Service,and cm rise to Rs. 800. On the whole, the 
schools are very well staffed. 

3x487. Do they get any agricultural training of any sort?—The students get a 
general science training, which includes nature study, and for giving that training we 
have masters who have taken an agricultural degree in most cases, or at any rate 
taken a special course in agriculture. 

31488. What abou‘the pupils P Do you take them to see Government farms in 
the neighbourhood P—That depends on the situation of the Normal School. TJie 
one in Nagour happens to be near a Government farm, and I think they make use of 
it; but there are otWs which are not near a farm and cannot. They have their own 
plots of land. 

31489. There is a plot of land attached to the Normal School P—Yes. 

31490, Do they farm on it P—They grow vegetables and so on in an experimental 
manner, and crops to some extent. 

31491. The teachers are supposed to go to rural areas and teach there. I would 
tike to know whether they are adequately trained in the problems of rutal life of 
notP—Most of the teachers in rural schools are villagers themselves; they go to the 
Normal School frt m the village. They have spent their lives in rural surroundings. 
Moreover, most of the Normal Schools are in semi-rural surroundings; the fields 
are close by, 

5x49*. You have referred to the efforts you want to make in collaboration 
with the co-operative movement. Have you formed a definite plan of campaign In 
that connection P—I think the system prtvaiing in the Punjab, where they have a 
Board cons! ting of the Directors of Public Instruction, Co-operative Credit, Public 
Health and Agriculture, might be useful in this Province for propaganda amongst 
adults, which is a foim of adult education to which 1 attach considerable importance 

. 3*493* What are the composition and functions of your High School Education 

Board P«-The composition is varied. Certain members are chosen for their educational 
qoalificetions } these form the majority ; 3 meirbfcrs represent the Legislative Council, 
yt'he Unteertity j there are 5—7 selected Head Masters, and there are also representatiree 
ef agricnHere and engineering. 

Mr. R. H. BpcaaxT. 



r)t 494 * What is the state oi yotxr vereacttUr idlioellf ft thli ntober 

increasing?—Ves, particularly in Berar, probably bacaose English has bben tg 

an optional subject in a large number ol the schools in Berari and English is, of course, 
very popular. 

31495* Are these schools controlled by the High School Education Board ?r*No| 
most vernacular schools are under the management of local bodies, but the 
fixes'the syllabus both for middle and high schools. You asked me the powers of the 
High School Board. It controls the curriculum and examinations and has the power 
of recognition. 

31496. You spoke of the failure of night schools. How do you account for the 
fact that when such schools are organised by missionaries or by the Young Men’s 
Christian Assoctation they are generally successful P Will you tel! me where they haH 
been successful ?*^In big towns a number of adults may be led to tee that education 
will materially advance their interests, and that will make such schools a success; but 
Ihe villager canr^ot see what he is going to gain, and is usually tired out at the end of 
the day's work* 

31497. Even in rural areas, Missionary and Young Men’s Christian Association 
night schools have generally succeeded, whereas efforts made Jby Government and 
other agencies have failed. That was the case in certain villages we visited near 
Coimbatore, for instance P—One cannot say why certain schools have succeeded and 
others failed without knowing the local conditions. It is quite possible the missionaries 
have at their disposal men who are prepared to take up the work in a missionary spirit, 
either on very low pay or with no pay at all, and who, by reason of their personality, 
are able to exert more influence than the ordinary village school master. 

3149S.' It is perhaps a question of personality P—Very largely. 

31499. Have you carried out <1 survey of areas where primary schools might be 
established?—Yes, a survey has been made, I think in 1923. It was carried out in 

connectitm with the introduction of primary education. The method of advance In 

the past has been to a large extent to work through local bodies and District OfBcecs 
who have a good idea of where schools may be set up with advantage. 

31500. Care is taken not to establish hall a dozen schools in one area while 
leaving another area without any ?—Local bodies know very well where schools are 
needed most What you suggest may occasionally occur where there is a large 
number of communal scho Is, but that does not npply 10 any extent in the Central 

Provinces. It may happen that a village has an Urdu primary school as a separate 

Ustitutiori, but we have not come to the stage that has been reached in some other 
pahs of India where there are several communal schools in one town. 

31501, Has any one been sent to the Punjab to study their method of introducing 
agricultural training in middle vernacular schools?—No. 

3»502. Nor to Moga? —Nor to Moga. 

31503. What about the depressed classes ? Arc they still hostile to education ?— 

I do not know that ' hostile ’ is the correct word to use. A certain number of the 
depressed classes are beginning to realise the necessity for education. But speaking 
of the bulk they are, 1 aui afraid, apathetic. We do everything we can to encourage 
them \Ae give special grants, but the results are disappointing. In the case of the 
depressed classes there is a deplorable falling off between the fiist and the lop 
standard of the primary school. 

31504. But the efforts made by the Labour Department in Madras, as you know, 
have proved very successful and these depressed classes themselves are putting up 
school houses ?—1 regard, as I said before, compulsory primary education as being the 
most effective means of educating the depressed classes, t do not think that anythik^ 
will work as well, in practice, as compulsory education. 

51505. Mf»Calveri\ It has been given in evidence before us that compuiaorir 
education has not made any headway in this Province. Do you agree with that 
1 thisk that the headway has been small up to the present, but it is now going ofi at an 
increased rate and 1 am becoming optimistic as to the rate of progress In Ste futures 
I think it is going to act as a sort of snowball. 

One witness says the main cause of the unsatUfactory figum fi the 
apathy of the attendance committee ?—That may possibly be true in aomt CiMi. I 
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tytk vftry Ifom dlllriQt H diftriet b«t etrttin eommiiUtf m 

kifArOn work and they are ieemg that the children attend tekoul Of 
eearse It Is too early yet to pironounce a final opinion. 

, Tbe aystem ol compulsory edncation has not been in force loo|f enoosfh 
to bafO any infloence on the atteniance in the u^psr classes, say the fourth doss 
Not yet, 

31508* That will be the real te^—Yes. 

31509. Sir H$nfj Lamrtnc§i Bnt the boys who are already in the fourth class ato 
now compelled to attend, are they not ?—Yes; that is true 

31510, Mf.Cotlwki l-eakage has taken place before that 9 ta){eP -Yes, I think 
yootnigfht possibly find the figures interestins;. 

3x511. 1 should like to know what is the comparison between the first and fourth 
classes ?—I do not think that the comparison bet^veen the first and fourth class is at all a 
fair comparison because in the first class tftere are a considerable number of infants 
whom it would take two years to pass out of Clas^ I. A ta r comparison would be 
between Class U and Class IV. If you take the second and fourth classes in the Province 

a whole the fall in numbers is from about 64,000 to 46,00 j or a filling off of about 
35 per cent. 

3i£i», The fourth class is the literate stage ?—Yes. 

31513. You are reckoning to turn out about 46 ,000 literates per yem P—Yes. 

31514, Have you ever tried to conpire that wtth the normal ileath rate among 
literati in the Province to see if you are really making p'^ogress P—1 have made no 
such comparison. It must be remembered that those fij^ures, I mean the figures 
between the second and the fourth classes are largely the result of f e fall in numbers 
which takes pUce amongst the depressed classes and the more backward communities. 
If the higher castes are taken, the fail is from 45»00'» to 3^000, that is »o,ooo 
in 45,000; so thst I think this fall in numbers is som^ftimes rather exaggerated. 
A mistaken idea arises from making a cjmparston between the number in the first and 
the numb r in the fourth class. 

11515* This same witness refers to the decision by the l.ocal Government to 
invest the Director of Public Instruction with th-* power to supervise the expend ture 
of the money earmarked and spent on education. Had y >u no power befnre ?—In the 
case of local bodiesi the management of schools under the recent Act is placed in iheif 
charge. The grants given by Government hive be-n given for specific piirocses 
and if th^jy are not spent on thi*e pufjuses we have power to reduce the 
grants; for example if a grant has <*een given for pensions c mtribut on and if pensions 
ate not given, we have power to reduce the graut. But ap^rt from that Government 
•xercises very little control. Of course Government can always reduce the local body 
grants for good and sufficient re\son’< but it is rarely done. 

31516. It has also been given in evidence bef >re us that Indian boys nre generally 
deficient in powers of observati m a,$ compared with English boys. Would you agree 
with that P - I am not prepared to make a statement of that kind. I think to a large 
extent it would depend on the teaching which the boy had received. If properly taught, 
I think that the Indian boy is observant. 

31517. The point is importao: when you are discussing whether your re chers 
iheti^d be from the village or from the .actual cuUivitlng chss, because we as<mme 
that a member of the cultivating class may know something of agriculture} whereas 
a non-cultivator in a village may be ignorant of what is going on around him? -A 
ooftsiderAble number of our teachers are drawn from the cultivating class and in 
rural areas it is generally true to say that the teachers are villagers. Frequently, of 
course, they retore to their own villages, which I consider to be very desirable. 

315x8. You mentioned to the Chairman that attempts to encourage adult 
educatloo had not given very good results in this Province. Has any persistent pro¬ 
paganda been earned on in favour of adult education P-^No ; 1 can hardly say that 
there ha| been any persistent propaganda, but if you have a narem wha is noi prepared 
to aend his hoy to school it is hardly to be expected that he will go to school himsulf 
•t Ihf end of the day’s work unless he expects to get some material benefit from it. 

3x519, Then we have it on record also that there is work for only 100 days 
in the j^ito that there is ample leisure. Do you think that you have got the right 
type of teacher for the adult schools P—We have to make use of the teachers ayoilabie. 
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11 iaV« no doubt that, if you could t>ut down tn onthttsinotic grtdattfu be mffbt by 
hi» personal influence obtain an attendance which the ordinary teacher might abt 
be able to obtain ; but it is outside the region of practical politics to do that* ^ 

'^15^0. Do you not think that a teacher for aduh schools muit have special 
qualities as compared with one for a school for children ?—I should think so* 

51521, Did you get any special readers for adults P—No. 

325^2. Do you not think that a reader whii^ is suitable for infants is rather 
unsuitable for adults No 1 think that it suits them in the early stages. It is 
designed on a progressive system. 

5(53 V You do not think that an adult, after having painfully laboured through 
a few sentences, feels disappointed when all that he learns is that ** the cow has four 
legs’^P—ItisdifHcolt to make interesting books out of words of three letters. That 
must come later, 

51534. Special readers have not been tried P—No. 

^11525. Prof. GanguUei You hav#* told the Chairman that the education 
of the adult i^ of minor importance P—Yes comparatively speaking, as we can get 
much better results by educating ch’Idren. Funds are limited. If you haVe limited 
funds and spend too much money on the education of adults, it really amounts to 
taking aw"*y the educational brend from the mouths of the children. Adult education 
is expensive when measured in terms of literacy. We find for example in our 
Normal Schools that above the aee of 25 years, adults are practically 
unteachable. For that reason they have been excluded from our Normal Schools, 
They were unfit mentally to profit by the instruction given. 

^51536. Mr, Culvert . You do not think that there is any connection between the 
teachability of the pupil and the teacher P—I think that to a certain extent that 
connection does exist. But take, for example, the experiment which was made 
a Couple of years ago by the Training College staff where the adult class had 
the benefit of good and experienced teachers. Nevertheless the pupils aid not 
remain and numbers fell away to such an extern that the class was discon¬ 
tinued. 

51527. We were given a little pamphlet by Mr, Mande. Was that experiment 
followed up at all inside the jail ?—Noj I thinki though, that a considerable extension 
of the experiment in jails is under consideration. 

5152^. Doet your department regard itself as in any way responsible for 
the moral uplift of the villagers P—-It is responsible for the education of the 
villagers and a part of that eclucation consists in moral instruction. 

31S2Q, H you took a series cf villages with a school and another series 
without a school, would you find any difference in sanitation, health and general 
cond tions between the two?—I am afraid I am not prepared to express an 
opinion on tVat question. 

31550. Isthe.e any attempt here to teach your teachers the economics of 
village life, that inland admini.stration, a little agriculture, stock breeding, etc. P-^I 
do not think that they teach economics in that sense. 

31551. You have not schools in which they go through a course in rural 

economics?—No. 

31:^52. Do you think it would popularise education if they could be of more 
practical assistance to the villagers ?—I am doubtful whether it would have any 
effect. 

31535. Sir Henry Lawrence: The last witness has toM us that the teacher it 
almo^il always a half educated Brahmin with no interest whatever in, and no knowledge 
of I agriculture ? Do you agree with that statement P—I do not agree with that state¬ 
ment at all. Our village schools, as I have said before* are staffed very largely by vUlagers 
who have gone through th.-vernacular middle school course; this has been followed 
up by a two or three years’ course in our Normal Schools which, I think I may say, 
are very efficient institutions. In the case of the teachers in secondary schools in the 
high schools department, they are all graduates who have taken a degree fn teaching as 
a post graduate course, and in the case of the middle schools department they art 
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who h«va gtftm through a two^years^ course ol fustmtion as 
toachors. 1 think that on >the whole our teachers are very well trained. 

3 * 534 * Conditions vary very much in different Provinces. In some Provinces 
they are largely Brahmins. Here It Is not so ^-»Not in the case of primary school 
teachers. 

31535. Canyon give me any percentage at all I am afraid 1 cannot. I might 
be able to get the figures* 

31536. Do you think it is about half and half P—I could not say. I shall try to 
find out and let you have the figures. 

3 *S 37 * What do you consider is the driving force behind this movement for 
compulsory education suppose that the public feeling is that the general advance¬ 
ment of the Province is dependent on primary education. 

3153ft. And are the ^ople who ask for this compulsory education the people 
who would otherwise not have their children educated ?—I do not know that the people 
who would not have their children educated are the people who ask for this education. 
1 think really that the education is thrust upon them by the members of local bodies 
who realise that compulsory education is in the people’s interests. 

3153^ And do I understand you to say that it has been introduced through 
Municipal Councils or through the District Councils ?—Both. When I said 65 villages 
those were all under District Councils; in addition it has been introduced in a certain 
number of Municipalities. 

31540. In how many districts are these 65 villages P—1 think four districts. 

31541. And some twenty districts have not taken any step in that direction?—* 
No; but I think it is going to spread. 

31549. If a parent does not send his boy to school, who decides whether he should 
be prosecuted or not P—-An Attendance Authority is formed under the Act and the 
Attendance Authority is responsible. 

31543. That body consists of members of the District Council, does it? 
What is the constitution of that authority P—I could not say without a reference 
to the notification. 

31544. Is it official or non-official P—Non-official entirely. 

31545. Up to date they have Instituted no prosecutions ? —There have been a few 
prosecutions; not many. 

31546. Do you anticipate any difficultyi il prosecutions are startedi that that 
would lead to any disapproval on the part of ‘:he people affected?—I think, possibly in 
the beginning, perhaps public opinion will have to be educated, 

3 * 547 * Sir Ganga : In the Punjab, in Lyallpur, we have started a Normal 
School for rural teachers, who go through one year’s course in agriculture. Have you 
got anything of the kind here V —No, but when vve have these larger school plots and 
introduce agriculture as a subject of study in the vernacular middle schools, we shall 
of course arrange for the training of the teachers by the Agricultural Department. 

31548. Have you in your schools any plots allotted for agriculture, as 
demonstration plots P- We have school gardens, but we have no plots of larger size. 

31540. What size are the plots which you have got ?—The ordinary tchool plot 
varies in size. 

31550. Can you give me an idea of the size of the school garden?—It may be 
the size of this room. 

31551. What do they grow in that ?—Flowers and sometimes vegetables ? 

31552. Vegetables for the schoolmaster -—Sometimes, 

31553. There is nothing to teach the boys the mode of ploughing or haivesting, 
Of something of that kind?—That is scarcely possible in these plots, but the school 
garden up to date has not been much of a success. 1 think it needs a little 
stiffening up. 

3 *^ 554 * this Province, have you any book giving agricultural mottoes in, the 
vernacnktr language ?—Not that I am aware of. 
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3 ^ 55 S« Would you at loftst approve of seleolod agrteulttfntl mottoei Wm 
introduced in the ciirricolura of the rorai achoolf Yet, it might be aa^^ 
thing to do* 

3155^* So that the boys can learn old men’s experience P—Yes. 

31557, In the Punjab we have got a book of mottoes which was edited by 
a Civil Service officer. Is there no'recognised book of mottces in this Province?— 
1 am not aware of such a book. 

31558. Do you teach scale drawing in the high school?—Yes, drawing is taken 
as a* subject of study in the high school, 

31559, Up to what standard is scale drawing taught P—Geometryi of ooufatt is 
taught in the high schools up to Matriculation. 

31560. Could a student of a high school reduce a map to half its sise?— 
I presume that is part of the drawing syllabus, but without reference I could not say 
whether that particular point is brought out. 

31561. Have you started teaching the boys the use of tools, for instance, those 
used in carpentry ?—Ves, we have manual-training teachers attached to a number 
of high schools. 

31562. Not in all of them ?—Not in all so far, but that is coming. 

31563. Do you find any difficulty about depressed class boys learning in the same 
schools with the higher caste boys ?—We have had difficulty at times. 

31564. But now they have merged ? Do they sit together and learn together ?— 
The department insists on their being treated alike in schools. Occasionally, pirencs 
object and there is trouble. 

3x565. What is the result of the trouble? Do you expel them ?—No. In some 
cases; where local opinion has been very strong, they have separate schools. 

31566. You have given way to that movement ?—The department does not give 
way, and in all Gevernment institutions we insist on all pupils being treated on 
the same footing. 

31567. Have any boys gone to England with a Government of India scholarship 
for studying any industries?—Yes, we sent one Home last year, and we are Sending 
another this year for electrical engineering. 

31568. On a Government of India scholarship?—There used to be Government 
of India scholarships, but now they are awarded by the Local Government. 

31569. You send one every year ?—One has been sent every year. I think, for 
the last few years. 

31570. For three years ?—About three years. 

31571. Do you think that in three years he will learn anything about electrical 
engineering ?—I hope so. 

^1572 What is your experience of the men who have come back to India after 
their studies in England ? Have they done any useful work, or have they taken to 
any industries?— I could not say from memory, but I think the remits, on the whole, 
have been rather disappointing. 

31573* Could you give us a list of those who have gone and any report about 
them ?—Yes, such a list is submitted every year to the High Commissioner. 

31574. Will you send us a copy of that ?—Yes, 

3IS7S* I suppose you are a syndic of the University ?—Yes, 1 am a member of 
the Executive Council, as we call it here. 

31576. You mean the Syndicate ?-The Executive Council is the governing body 
and it really takes the place of the old Syndicate. 

'11^77 Generally, how many boys pass the entrance examination, and how many 
graduat^ pass in a year P -1 am afraid I could not give the figure* without a reference. 

You may send the figures afterwards. 
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tithe ProvlAco overcrowded with gredoatei of the University, or do> 
the gradiiAtei ftnd employment ?-^l think they get employment. 

' i*S79- Up to this time there is no overcrowding ?-—There is no great over- 

ctov^hg, eertaiiiiy. 

31580. What is the scale of pay that a matriculate boy expecte?—I think as a 
cleik be starts on Rs. 35, but I am not sure. 

31581* And what start does a graduate get P—Supposing we take a graduate as a 
schoolmasteiv he starts on Rs. 80. 

^1582. If he Is not a schoolmaster, what does he get?—I think that would be a 
fair ngure to take. 

^1583* When you talk of female education, can you give me any nercenUge of 
the literacy among the females?—I couli not say what the percentage is, but it is 
very low. 

, 3 * 5 ^ 4 * Do you not work the figure out in your annual reports ?—The percentage 
of literacy »s in the census report. 

31585. You do not report on it in your annual report ?—We do not report on 
the literacy of the people as a whole. 

31586. Literacy among women is a very important matter which every Director 
of Public Instruction does report on in his annual reports. If you want to expand 
female educaiion, are you well equipped with teachers ?—No. 1 am afraid the 
problem of the woman teacher is rather a serious problem. As a matter of fact, 
our cadre of teachers for Government schools, speaking from memory, is 730 or 740 
in girls’ primary schools. I understand you are dealing with primary schools. Out 
of this 730, in Government primary schools for girls, I think about 120 are men. 
They are usually pensioners, old schoolmasters. This number is being steadily 
reduced year by year, so that 1 think, in a few years, all our primary Government 
girls schools will be staffed by women teachers. Similarly, aided primary girls’ 
•choolsy which are usually run by Missionary Societies, are staffed by women teachers, 

1 believe almost exclusively. 

31587. Ha\e you any Normal Schools for training these teachers ?—We have 
two Government Normal Schools, and there arc two aided Normal Schools for women 
teachers. 

31588* Sit Thomas Middlcioni How many kinds of primary schools exist in the 
Province) Government, District Board, Missionary, private ?—Schools are iranageJ 
by local bodies^ and in addition there are aided schools. There are only a very »w 
Government primary schools, except girls’ schools. 

31589. 1 heard you mention Government primary girls* schools, and I did not 
know whether you had any Government primary boys’ schools ?—There are only a very 
few Government primary boys’ schools. Female education is regarded as rather a 
tentler plant, and Government provincialises a school as soon as a certain minimum 
number attend, and pays the whole of the cost of upkeep. 

3155^. The boys’schools are the schools of the local authorities, aided schools 
and mission schools which are piivate. Is there any private venture school other than 
tha miaslonary school P—There area good many unaided, private venture schools. 

31591, There is no private school aided by you, except those undertaken by some 
body like a missionary body ?—There are a few other bodies. There are certain socle* 
ties which have schools aided by Government; for instance, the Depressed Classes 
Society hat schools; those aie aided schools. 

,3t59d« Do you publish regulations for granU-in-aid ?—Yes, 

3 t 593 * And any school asking foragrant must satisfy you as to certain conditions. 
Yourself having been satisfied, how is the grant assessed? Do you pay a uniform 
percentage of the net pst, or do you vary your percentage, depending upon the 
efficiency and other conditions of the schools?—Generally speaking, we give a certain 
percentage of the expenditure, but in special cases, where there ate special circutn* 
stoces, we give them increased grants, but it is still a proportion of the expenditure. 
The aomtUil rate of grant is one-third of the expenditure, but in special cases we give 
half; sometimes ferr depressed classes schools we give even two-thirds of the expendi* 
Uirtii becaust we think tnat they need encouragement, 
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I uoderstood from ^some of the previous answers thatj In yoft 

frequently make block grants for special purposes f*^Yes, to local bodies. 

31595. Are the subjects of chemistry and physics commonly taken up by Students 
appearing for the Matriculation examination in tliis Province P — \("es, the majority of 
the pupils take them up. 

31596. How is the equipment provided P On what sort of scale do you give aid 
for the provision of equipment in schools ?-~Of course, many of the schools are 
Government schools, in which case Government provides the whole of the eqaipment 
In those that are not Government schools* we give furniture or equipment grants equal 
to half the expenditure. 

You have not found it necessary to give an additional grant for aj^ratus 
for those schools which are pioviding instruction in chemistry and physicsP—We give 
grants for apparatus based on the expenditure. 

31598. 1 be normal grant* I think you s iid, was 50 per cent Ves. 

31599. You have *not found it necessary to offer, say, 75 per cent in order to 
encourage such provision P—No. 

32600. We found in some Provinces very little was done in the teaching of these 
subjects owing to lack of apparatus. You refer to the fact that at one time agriculture 
was a subject for Matriculation,'but it degenerated intu text-book agriculture and was, in 
your opinion, valueless ?—It did not degenerate; it never w^as more than text-book 
agriculture. 

31601. And was entirely valueless P—I think so. Ihe Principal of the Agricul¬ 
tural College said he preferred students who had not taken that subject at all, as then 
they did not have to unlearn what they had learnt. 

az6o2. For how long did the experiment continue P—I canoot say. It was going 
On when I came to the Province. At that time we were afhliated to the Allahabad 
University. 1 was largely instrumental in getting that course cut out, 

31603. I ask you because in several Provinces where that experiment has not been 
tried it has been suggested by witnesses P—I think it is a mistake to attempt it 

31604. Reference has been made to the statement, commonly heard, that Indian 
students are lacking in powers of observation. Do you know whether any competent 
educationist in this country has ever gone into that subject and made a report?—I do 
not think so. Personally, I have not found Indian students larking in powers of 
observation. I had a great many of them through my hands as Principal of the Science 
College. They may sometimes lack those powers, but they can be developed. 

3x605. I bad a good manji students through my hands during six years in an Indian 
college, and my experience was the same. 1 found their poweis of observation very 
goodi if properly trained. But you are not awure of any discussion having arisen in 
educational circles on the subject?—No. 

31606. You refer to the fict that regularity of attendance is governed by whether 
the children are wanted for work in the fields or not. Is any attempt made in this 
Province to arrange the school holidays so as to coincide with the busy season P—Yes, 
that is almost always done in rural areas. 

31607. Does that necessitate a considerable difference in the periods during which 
holidays arc taken throughout the I*rovince? For example, are holidays given in the 
cotton-picking season in primary schools in cotton areas I cannot give you thee^act 
dates, but school committees are allowed to make their holidays coincide with the bttsy 
seasons, and 1 know that they do so in many areas. 

31608. Do you encourage the.n to take such action P—They naturally take it. * 

Ufog. Prof. Ganguletx Do you Bud the District Councils are keener oil 
eduction than the Municipalities?—It is impossible to generalise. I bopO the introduc. 
tion of compulsory education in some Municipalities will encourage others to f ukf * it ap 
and that in course of time public opinion will become alive to its importhoce* ^ 

31610. Do you see any indication of that at present am optimistic of the 
ultimate rasult. r 
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js6ti« ^ 0I of compulsory prlmiiry ichooU go to the 

local bodies at well as the Govarnment f ^Tbey go ch'efly to tbe local bodteO. Reports 
abuut every little primary school do oot come to Government, but the schools as a 
whole are reporte 2 on each yetr by tbe Deputy Inspectors, the Assistant Inspectors 
and ^e Ins^toi^Si sod also by the local bodie.s themselves j in addition to which the 
district adicials make a report. We have a very complete system tf reports. 

31612. Government can follow their picgiess?—Yes, 

31613. Do you find any improvement in the vernacular primers for the^e schools 
We have vernacular readers which a ere rewritten a short time ago under the direction 
of committees appaintei for the purpose, and I think they are very suitable. 

31614. Have you a Text-book Commi tee here Ye^. 

316J5. Do all the primeis go befoe that committee for thc»r decision ?—Yea. 

31616* Mr, Cahnt - You say the high schoo's are siluuel in towns. Does not 
the great bulk of your population live in villages ?—Yes 

31617. You mike the majority go to the minority ?—If you put a high school in 
a village, the boys would have to come from the other villages round about; the boys 
in the village where the school was situated would provide only a small nucleus. The 
boys might just as well go to a toun, where there is a larger nucleus. 

31618. Does it not seem that towns have an amazing fascination for your 
department ?—No, but towns are the centres to which all roads and railways lead, and 
we provide liberal hostel accommodation there for beys who come from the villages 
outside. 

3t6lp« You do not attach much weight to the complaint that you drag boys away 
from the villages foi educaticn None, because no other course is possible. 


(The witness withdrew) 
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Mr. AMANAT ALl, Burhanpur, Khandwa DMrlct. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 6 .— Agricultural r.VDEBTEdNEss.—(a) (i) The agricahtmil desl tt a 
whole is dependent more or less upon village sowcars (moneylendettl, and a ^reat p«rt 
of a cultivator's produce either in kind or cash goes to his moneylender. The result is 
that a few months after the harvest season is over, the poor Cultivator is rendered 
penniless. Whatever surplus is Itft with him, if any, is spent in other wordly affairs, 
for example, marriage ceremonies, etc. The lodiap cultivator keeps no proitisfOn for 
the future. He is regardless of it. Well then he must have sufficient money to meet 
his cultivation expenses throughout the year and finds no other source than to approach 
the sowcar. 

Anorher cause is that all the produce of the farmer goes to the merchant through 
the broker, who kettles all bargains let ween them. The cultivator knows very little 
about the cuuent prices in the market and the proper men whom he should approach 
in disposing of his pioduce. Thus everything is left to the stveet will of his broker who 
reaps the real profit which otherwise would have gone to the producer. 

(ii) The village iowcof is the irain source of credit for the cultivator. 

(iii) The moneylender is the greatest enen y of the cultivator. His principal 
object is to get as much inieiest from the cultivator as possible. An expert moneylender 
generally holds out hopes of lending money to him ; but just at the time when money 
is needed mest from him he tries to charge very high rate of interest or else does not 
stick to his w'ord of honour. 

Thus, in normal years, alim st the » hole profit cf the cultivator gees to him as 
interest with the result that his principal remains fully unpaid, while in bad years the 
interest even is not satisfied. It is obvious, thcr efore, that if ile cultivator once falls 
a prey he is never able to get out of the clutches of the 

{b) Taicavi leans should be gianted more literally at a low rate ct interest and should 
be repayable not in a lump sum, generally speaking, but by means of instalments. 
The village patzoari should see that the money so granted is not misused. 1 know many 
cases where cultivators obtained taccavi grants from the Government and paid it to 
the sowcar. 

Yes, the Usurious Loins Act should be enforced and the Insolvency Acts may be 
.made more applicable to farmers than to merchant*-. 

Question 10,— Fertilisers —(a) So far as dry farming is concerned, artificial 
fertilisers are of very litt'e use. They are so costly that it is impracticable to apply 
them in dry farming practice. The increase in yield does not C(»tnpensate the cost. I 
think that natural manures such as cowdiing and city refuse can be more profitably used 
if properly preserved. 

(c) Very little has been done to popularise the use of improved fertilisers. They 
are mostly used on the Govcinment laims. Free experiments should be performed on 
private lands. At least cne village in each patt art circle (where irrigated crops are 
raised) should be selected for such experiments, and the results shown to the 
cultivators. 

(/) Scarcity of wood for fuel is the main cause of using cowdung as such, Bana 
fide agriculturists and labourers may be allowed to take fuel wood free from the 
Government forests. 

Question u.— Crops.- (o) (i) The Agricultural Department has no doubt done 
much towards the improvement c f crops, but still a lot more remains to be done. ^Let 
us take, for example, the intioduction of tosenm cotton in the Central Provinces and 
Khaodesh (Bombay Presidency), This cotton possesses higher ginning qualities and 
also giver a better yield. The area under has increased by leaps and bounds.^ 

But lately cotton wilt has spread very considerably. Roseum is being replaced by buri 
(an exotic variety) in places where the soil and climatic conditions are favourable 
(round abopt Manjrod tract in Burhanpur tahsil). But it docs not thrive everywhere, 
and, moreover, is not liked by mill-owners as the staple is very weak. The department 
therefore should try to introduce some other variety of cottou which can reslit wilt to 
a greater extent. 
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hti Uf mvt AB^tlier crop) my wheat, which is en important fiabi crop in 
, Mftffhat UhsU of Amraolt district and in lioshangabad and Botal dhitricts# It is 
almost grown aa a dry crop, tn yeara < f heavy rainfall and in places where cold 
weather showers of rain generally mil, wheat rust plays havoc. Certain strains of wheat 
•have btee selected at Pitaa such as Posa 4 and Pus'4 12 which resist rust to a great 
extent. But then they ate not barani varieties and are only suitsble for irrigated tracts* 
Another drawback is that these are beardless varieties and much damage is caused by 
wild .animals. The department should pay more attention to wheat raised as a dry crop 
and try to find out rust-resisting variety. 1 wpuld strongly recommend that a wheat 
tom should be established in Melghat tahsil of Amraoti district, which tmct is 
altogether neglected by the Agricultural Department, 

(li) Lucerne and clover are the two important fodder crops which can supply green 
fodder almost throughout the year. They are generally grown on the Government 
farms and are altogether unknown to the cultivators. They can very well be intro¬ 
duced. Experiment may be performed on pri/ate ifarms under well irrigation, and 
methods of cultivation shown to the cultivators. 

(ill) The demand for pure seed is so great that the Government seed farms can 
hardly meet the requirements of the farmers. There are certain seed farmers connected 
with the department, as in Hoshangabad .'ind Bctul districts, who obtain pure seed from 
the Government farms and all their produce is distributed to other growers next year 
through the department. I like this syntem. My opinion is that such seed farms 
should be established in each tahsil or taluka and an association of uell-to-do farmers 
and maiguzars be formed through Government aid for this purpoce. Seed dep6ts 
should be established at convenient places whence the pure seed would be available to 
farmers* 

(iv) Wild animals generally inhabit neighbouring Government forests and great 
damage is done to crops in areas close to forest. Shooting is prohibited in the Govern¬ 
ment forest, except on permission for purposes of tar and n .t as a measure for 
preventing damage. The F rest Department seems to 1 ave little or no sympathy with 
the agriculturists. In my opinion, free shooting permits should be granted annually to 
b(fnd fide agriculturists on condition that they should report the number of wild animals 
killed. So also, licences for keeping arms for crop protection may be granted more 
liberally* This is the hr^t step towards prevention. 

Trees and shrubs growing on the banks of streams and nullnJis (running through the 
cultivated tractn) serve as good breeding places foi wild animals. The ryot is not 
allowed to cut these trees (as in Melghat tatisil ( f Amraoti district). If this restriction 
is removed much damage can be prevented 

Similar crops are grown on scattered areas. If neighbouring cultivators, after 
consultation, gtow aiinilar crops in fields close to each other, more efficient watch can be 
kept and damage reduced. 

' Growing a few rows of such crops as are not liked 'V wild animals, along the 
bolder of fields is a much safer remedy. 

Question 15,—VtiFRiNARY.~(a) This department should be under the control of 
the Agricultural Department. 

(c) (i) and (ii) : No. The agriculturist*: still stick to their old methods of treats 
ment, for example, the practice of *'hot iron to»5ch'\ which is very common. 
Agriculturists are a most backward clas*. The majority of the people have little 
or no faith in the ro-cslled foreign medicines. Even if native-drugs are used, 
they think them foreign People, even for their own sake, seldom seek medical 
assiitanca, toich lets the assistance of the veterinary dispensary for their animals. 

Indifference on the part of the Veterinary Assistants and their demands for fees 
discourage the cultivators still mere. If better people are appointed, the standard 
of pay increased, amd efficient supervision maintained, this evil can be remedied. 

(d) Except those contagious diseases which are most common, such as rinderpest 

and foot-and-mouth disease, all other contagious diseafes are unknown to the publict 
(for example, anthrax and piroplasmosis). Infected cattle are sometimes segregated 
whenever possible but other preventive measures are ntt known Assistants in the 
IteveniMi Ih^ttfi^nt and revenue inspectors) are the persons who usually 

come in touch with the cultivators. These men possess very ordinary educational 
qualifications. So that apart from the routine and preset ibed departmenta) dutteS) 
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ibey cannot adrise the cultivators In such matters when such a diseases l>i^eak% tHtt. if 
trained a^friculturUts are appointed as patmnrh and revenue Inspectors! these ohstactes 
can be greatly removed. They are sufficiently trained for both these jobs* 

Question 26*-^StatiStics.— fiJ) In the Central Provinces and Berari each tahsll 
or taluha is divided into so many patwarVs circles and almost the whole work mentioned 
in sob'^paragraph (o) of this question is entrusted to patwatis, These^ohsam are men 
of very tow qualification and, so far as agricultural knowledge is concerned^ they 
are quite ignorant. They are not competent to judge the general prospects of the 
crop and the yield estimation. Their reports arc not based on facts, and wrong 
figures and information are sent to the departmental heads. In order to have men 
capable of doing such responsible duties, I would recommend ih?it trained agriculturists 
may be appointed as patwarii or else these d ities should be transferred to the 
Agricultural Assistants and the number of such Agricultural Assistants may be 
increased in each tahsil* 


Oral Evidence. 

31620. The Chairman : Mr. Amanat Ali, you come from Burhanpur ?«-Ye8, 

31621. What is your occupation P—Farining. 

31622. You have given us a note of the evidence you wish to place before Uf. 
Would you like to add to that by any statement at this stage?—No. 

31623. How many acres do you farm ?—About 800 acres in one place and 150 
in another. 

31624. You farm that yourself ?—Yes. 

31625. Have you any other land apart from those 950 acres ?—Yes, about 300 
acres of barren land with no cultivation on it I have started breaking it up with 
a tractor; I made a beginning last year and have already broken up 80 acres of It 

31626. Do you let any of your land out to tenants?—Yes, I own some villages 
and let my land out to tenants. 

31627. Is that included in the 950 acres you have n'cntioned ?—No. 

31628. Do you fa’'m the 800 acres you mentioned by means of an overseer and 
hired labour?—Yes, I have some agents who look after the cultivation, but I manage 
the whole estate my>eif. 

31629. Do you carry on your farming operations with hired labour^ or have 
you some arrangement w ith your labourers whereby they farm the land and share 
with you on some basis ?—It is all done by hired labour. 

31630. You pay solely money wages?—Yes, except in the case of servants 
who arc paid partly in kind and p.irtly in cash. 

31631. Have you any difficulty in getting sufficient labour ?—-Yes. 

31632. For how m^^ny years have you been farming in this district ?—l have 
been in charge of my farm for the list 5 years. 

31633. Is the difficulty owing to shortage of labour increasing ?—Yes. 

31634. How do you account for it V—The neighbouring region is welUpopulated 
and many cultivators are migrating there because they are getting land from 
Government, whereas the land where I am is being depopulated, partly owing to forest 
trouble and partly on account of unfavourable climatic conditions, 

31635. What arc your principal crops?—Cotton, wheat and gram. 

31636. Are your lands irrigated ?—No. 

31637. Do you do any irrigation yourself by means of wells ?t-.*Yes, on a few 
acres of land, on which I raise vegetable crops and sugmreape, and 1 irrlj^te abotit 
20 acres of wheat by well irrigation. 

31638. How many wells have you ?—Two big wells. 
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they paid you 

3l6io. At what depth did you strike water ?—30 to 40 feet. 

31641. tVhat lift do you use ?—An oil-engine and centrifugal pump. The wells 
are in different places, so that 1 have to use two separate plants. 

31642. To the best of your knowledge, those wells have been a financta 
success P—Yes. 

31643. Have you any tanks?—No. 

31644. How did you equip yourself for this business of managing an estate?— 
This is my ancestral farm, and after getting my training at the Poona Agricultural Col¬ 
lege 1 took charge of it. 

31645. For five years you have been in sole charge of this large estate ?—Yes, 

31646. Speaking frankly, what have you to say as to the value of the training 
you received at Poona?—I find it usetul in certain ways. 

31647. What do you think was the weakness of it, if there was a weakness ?— 

I had not sufficient training in engineering. 

31648. How about the commercial side? Were you trained in the science 
of marketing at all ? — Not much. 

31649. On the side of management r—*We were trained on that side, 

3j65a Are y^)u satisfied with the way it> which you were trained in that 
direction Yes. 

31651. How about the accountancy ** Oid you get any accountancy at all ?—No j 
no accountancy. 

31653. Do you know wlnt I mean, farm accountancy ?—Yes , we did not receive 
any training in accountancy. 

31653. Would that have been an advantage —It wotiid have been. But I learnt 
my own accountancy after leaving the college. 

31654. But did you lenrn accountancy from some one who had been familiar with 
the business of farm accounting ?—Not exactly that; but 1 learnt gene-'a! accountancy. 

31655, But still, accounting on a farm is notai all an easy matter?—I did not find 
any difficulty. 

31656, We should like to hear so re of your cxierience in the matter of marketing 
crops* First about yoor own produce: how do you market that V— I take the whole of 
my produce of cotton to the market ne.arest to my village and I sell direct to the 
merchants or to the nrdlls. W^ehavc m.lU in Burhanpur. 

3x657. How far is that from yuur estate P - 50 miles. 

3x658. You take it by road ?—Yes. 

31659. Do you do it yourself in your own carts, or by c* utract ?—I take It in my 
own carts. 

31660. How long does that journey take?—About three days. 1 do not take my 
produce to the market in the first instance; I show my samples to the merchants or 
the miUi. 

31661. And you get better prices from the merchants or the mills?—Yes; I do 
not engage any middlemen or brokers* 

3166a. Whom do you charge with the duty of selling the cotton ? Do you go 
yourself f--*1 go myself, mostly. 

3x663. And you of course keep in touch with the trend of the market ?—Yes. 

31664. And you hold out for a reasonable price ?—Y ss. 
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31(^5' Ho you keep your cotton on your cartf until you get the price that yotl 
think reasonable P—l h we got gadowos in Burhanpur and other placei^ and if i do not 
get a proper price I unload the carts. 

31666. So you could afford to wait for the market f--Ve$. 

31667. Unfortunately, these are advantages not available for the small 
cultivaUr ?—Yes. 

31668. Can you express fit all the difference between the average P^ice that you 
get a nd the average price on the same day that the cultivator would get ? What sort 
of difference do you put it at?—So far as cotton is concerned, I get at least Rs, a to 
Rs. 3 per palla more than what the average cultivator gets ; a palia means 3 maunds, 

31669 For ihe same quality of cotton ?-~Yes. 

31670. ilow about marketing your wheat ?— I dispose of my wheat on the spot or 
send it to Burhanpur. 

31671. You sell it retail to the local consumers?—Yes. 

31672, Or else P -Or else I send it to Burhanpur and store it there till I get good 
prices. 

31673. Do you have any difficulty in keeping it in good condition ?—No. 

31674. How about your gram ?—1 dispose of it in the same way. 

31675. Mostly locally I suppose r-Yes , most of my gram produce is given to my 
servants in kind. 

31676. How about your sugarcane V—I grow very little of it. 

31677, Is there a mill in the district ?—No ; sugarcane is only used for chewing 
purposes 

31678. I was interested to know that you have been growing vegetables on 
irrigated land. What about the market for vegetables 1 send them to the village 
bazars. We have diffeient bazars in diffeient villages on different days in the week. 

31679. You send one of your servants to sell them P—Yes. 

316^^0. Do you fix the price yourself No* 

^i68j. He sells at the current market price in the bazar f - Yas, 

31682. Is that a profitable venture ?—It is, 

3168^. Do you think there is an opening for an expansion of that business P-»Not 
in that place, because we do not nave a good market; we cannot do the business on a 
greater scale, 

31684. You mentit^ned this long journey that your bullocks do with the cotton. Do 
vou take any particular steps to keep your budocks in good condition in the season cf 
fodder shortage ?—I store u lot of fodder myself. 

31685. What sort of fodder P—Wheat chaff. I have 200 to 300 acres undar 
wheat and I store the chaff, and I also bring grass from ihe reserve forest and store 
it. 


31686. You cut grass from the reserve forest and make it into hay?—Yes and 
keep it in stacks. 

31687. Keep it under cover P —Not under cover ; we simply thatch the stack* 

31688* Have you considered, at all, the wisdom of adopting the scheme of preserv¬ 
ing fodder known as ensilage P—Yes ; if there is any shortage of fodder then We have 
to store it in the fortn of ensilage or hay. 

31689. Do you make ensilage ?—No j I do not. 

31690. Do you believe in it P—Yea. 
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3169a. 0 « 8 or two questionaon the substance of your note: On paae 386 , in 

SttRgest that these loans should be 
ranted more hbcraliy at a low rate of interest. Do you think there is any danger 
that cheap credit might mean heavy borrowing amongst the cultivators ?--l do not 
tnink so. 


31693* What wheat are you growing?-! grow different varieties of wheat 
mostly the local fitssi and the local hansi, I have improved varieties from the Govern 
ment farm and some varieties from Pusa. 

How are they doing P—They are thriving well, 1 am growing Pusa 4 
and Pusa is under well irrigation. 

31695. What are the improved varieties P—A 115 from Hoshangabad. A 68 
and A 85. 

31696. Are they greatly displacing the country wheat, do you think P Is the 
area under these wheats increasing?—I am distributing certain varieties of pissi wheat 
to the local growers. 

31697. On what basis do you distribute ?-~I sell on cash 

31698. Cash on the spot? Or do you lend for a certain period P*—I sell for cash 
on the spot. 

31699. Are you engaged in any moneylending to your own tenants ?—No. 

11700. None at all?—None at all. 

31701. 1 see your note with grrititude that the Agricultural Department has 

rendered important services, but yon think thev might do more. Do you tb»nk they 
could do more with the means at their dispo-ial or do you think they should be given 
more financial means so as to carry out their work? -I think they have not got 
sufficient sia^ to carry on the work. 

31702 They have not gof enough demonstrators; is that the principal thing? — 
Yes/ 

31703, There are not enough men working in the countryside ?—Yes, there are 
not enough men, 

31704, I see here, to go back to the question of fodder, that you have noted 
that lucerne and clover are the two important fodder crops. Have you grown any on 
your own land at all?—'I do grow lucerne. 

31705. Has it been a success P—Yes 

31706. How many acres have you got under it?—2 acres. 

31707. How many pairsof bullocks have you got?—60 in all, but I do not feed 
them all on lucerne. 

ni7o8 I understand that? from the number of bullocks you have and the 
quantity of lucerne you grow. Do you keep your bullocks throughout the year P-Yes. 

31709. You do not sell and buy again ? - No. 

31710 Do you notice a growing confidence 00 the part of the ordinary cultivator 
in the recommendations of the Agricultur-l Department? Do you think there is a 
growing demand for advice and help?- I think so; but so far as my tahsil to 
concerned, it has been neglected by the Agricultural Department. 

31711. You ^eem to have got the Pusa wheat all right?—That 1 did on my own 

accord. 

31713. And in cotton you have got improved varieties^ hate yi u not ?—Yes, 
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31713 * There is a remark on pa|fe387 of your note whieh I do not quite Uttdef 
stiud. r do not know what you mean by the practioe of hot iron touch Whtt 
exactly is a hot iron touch ’ ?—Suppose a bullock is unhealthy owin^ to eoiaa 
stomach trouble or some other reason, then pei*ple brinj? an iron sickle, inake it hot 
in the oven and make a mark with it on the borly of the bullock, Even the men 

sometimes, when they have a headache Or something of that aort make a mark with 

that on the forehead. 

3 * 7 * 4 ‘ 'S'fr Ganga Raw : You say that in the Poona College the engineering side 
IS weak P—Yes ; they are not giving sufficient training except in oilengines. 

31715. Can those boys design a suitable kind of pump P—No. 

31716. Can they take the discharge of a well P—No ; they cannot, 

31717. Can you take the dischage of a well P—Yes. 

31718, What discharge dees your well give; how mai»y gallons per hour ?—'6,000 
gallons per hour. 

31719. So much for one uell P—Yes. 

31720. It Is worked by an oil-engine?—Yes, 

31721. You have got two wells ?—Yes, in different places. 

31722. Are they circular or rectangular ?—Circular, 

31723. You say the beaidlcss varieties of wber.t are not good P—Yes ; they are 
damaged by wild animals. 

31724, What about the Pusa varieties ^—They are beardless. 

31725. Which variety of wheat do you grow P—A 11$ from Hosbangabad 
farm ; it is largely grown in Betul and Hosbangabad districts. 

31726. Can you tell me vhat rotation you follow in your cropping?—I have 
a three years rotation. In the first year I plough n.y hnd and grow wheat, and next 
year I grow gram. Gram is a leguminous crop and it adds something to the soil; in 
the third year I grow cotton again, 

31737. What is this cotton you call buii Under what name does it sell in the 
bazar ?—It goes under its own name of bun in the Burhanpur market. There are 
very few cultivators who grow buri. 

31728. What is the yield per acre?—Three-fourths of the yield of rosium \ it 
yields about 2 \ maunds. 

31729, Clean cotton ?—No, whole cotton, 

31730. Po you call that a good yield 9 —No. 

31731. Then why have you taken to it P—I have not taken to it. It does not fetch 
a good price, 

31732. What is the be^t one in your experience ?— Roseum, 

jT 

31733* What is the yield ?—About 4 to 5 maunds per acre of knpas. 

31734. Thitis not a good yield. What is a maund P—Forty seersi Bengal 
measure* 

Roseum in the Punjab gives a yield up to 12 maund.s. 

31735. You do not of course require iingation? In what month do you plant ?*— 

In June. The first picking is commenced in the month of November. 

31736. Do you do any fruit culture No, 

31J37, Do you grow a lot of vegetables ?—On a small scale. 

31738. Sir Thothai, Mtdaleton : On page 3S8 of your evidence you refer to the 
estimates made of crops in your district and you complain that the pntwaris who tneke 
the estimates are not well qualified. W hat proof have you got of this 1 bad one cate 
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111 thft jraar 19^4 wh«n we Hid not eren heve the first piekittg of cotton in the tnonth 
of December and the pahati^is reported the cotton crop to be 14 annas. I reported the 
matter mvseif to the then Deputy Commisrioner at Amraoti, add after some tim^' he 
eame and he tn 4 f went to the spot. We took some caltivators with ns and then we 
found that the crop was not more than 6 annas. 

31739* Was that a case of just one p<$twari or were there more than one 
Generally* all the patwaris do this. I make enquities from them and they always give 
me false reports, probably to please their higher officers. 

3t74a Sir Ganga Ram : Yon do not give them fasiana, i,e , allowance? at harvest 
time?—No. 

31741. Sir Thomas Midileton : Do yon grow no kharif juar on your 800 acres ? 
—Yes* about 40 to 50 acres. 

31743. Is that enough for all the fodder you require on your estate ?—It Is enough 
for my servants. 

31743. You mast have a large area of f.illow in the kharif season P—I grow 
cotton. I use half the area on my estate for cotton and and the rest for tabi 

crops, that is about 400 under kkatij and 400 under rabi. 

31744. But during the kharif season about 400 acres will be fallow ?—Yes, 
preparing for the ra^i. 

31745. How much of your crop is wheat and how much gram? -About 
090 acres wheat, too acres gram and too ncre-^ miscellaneous crops. 

31746. What miscellaneous croos?—Lentil, coriander, linseed, lakh^ etc. 

31747. Have you tried growing ground-nut on your land^-' -It is not fit for ground¬ 
nut ; it is too heavy. 

31748. Sit Ganga Ram ; No rape seed P—No. 

31749. Sir Thomas Middleton \ How miny age»t.s do you require to look after 
these 800 acres ?-I have two agents. 

31750, Is each of these men put in charge v)f about half the area -—Yes. 

31751, Are they paid entirely in cash or partly in c»sh? Lo you give them 
a bonus on the results ‘No. 

31752. Have either of these men been to college like yourself ®—No ; but they 
have got a lot of experieme. One cf my agents has been cultivating for the last 
thirty-five years. 

31753, And you find th.tt the comhinition of your college training and their 
experience is u.*>efu! ?—Yes. 

31754. You mentioned that you get one rupee per maund more tor your cotton 
than the average market price. That is for clean cotton ?—N ot for clean coitcn ; it is 
for kapas, 

31755. Thst is a large advance ?—Yes. 

31756. Have you anv special new strain, or any particularly good kind of 
cotton P—-Not anything like that, but the brokers and middlemen cher>t '.he 
cultivators with different rates, 

31757, Are you well satisfied with the toseum cotton nou are growing ?—Yes. 

31758. Have you had much wilt disease?—Not in my place. 

31759* Prof Cangulee : In the neighbourhood ?—Ye?, but not on my land. In 
the adjoining district of .Mmar they have had wilt 

31760. Sir Ganga Ram : You have not tried Punjab-American cotton ?—No 

3 i 7 «i. Sit Thomas Middloton : You have got about 60 pairs of bullocks How 
tbtfiy cows have you P—About 80 cows ; they are not the milking breed. I ktep> them 
for breeding purposes and for manuria! purpose^? only. 

3176s. You must have a large quantity of manure to dispose cf ?—Yts, I me the 

maniite myself. 
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3176:). On what crop does the manure |^o ?—First on my trrigsted crops and thep 
on cotton. 

,^{764* How much of your cotton land will you be able to matiurp each year 
Not more than i oO acres. 

31765. About how much do you generally give P—About 10 cartloads peracre. 

31766. Can you sec a very marked result from those xo cart loads ?—Y’es. 

31767. Have you made any estimate as to the increased amount of cotton you 
get P—I gdt about 25 per cent more yield. 

31768. You mentioned that you were getting five maunds of kapas per acrci That 
is a very high yield for your district P—It is normal. 

31769. What is the yield this year P—This year is a very bad year, i shall hardly 
get two maunds per acre. 

31770. Dr, Hydetx You suggest that to avoid' this wasteful practice of burning 
cowdung bona fi ^agriculturists should bf allowed to take fuel free from the Govern¬ 
ment forests. Do you not see the possibility of re-selling it to people who are not 
bona fide agriculturists P Would not thi* question arise P - They cannot sell it because 
they would not be able to remove it outside the locality ; there are different nakas 
where they are checked by the forest people 

31771. Are you satisfied with this bmi cotton or would you like to have more 
varieties ?—Yes, f want more varieties* 

3177a. Have you ever corresponded with the man who is in charge of the depart¬ 
ment at Akola ? I have not corresponded with him but 1 know that they have not go 
a better variety of roseum or buri 

31773* He should be able to puty')u on the track. Wh.*t is this difficulty with 
regard to the cutting of tree** in areas which are infested with wild animals P Is it 
because the land belongs to the malguzars ?—iso, the land bel )ngs to the Government** 
but the ryot is not allowed to cut trees growing on the banks of nullahs^ 

31774. Do the wwi/uAi run through the ryots’ lands?—Yes, for instance, a big 
nuUak runs through my farm and thrre are many trees growing on the banks of that 
nullah which I am not allowed to cut ; and these trets harbour wild animals. 

31775. The Chairman : But dO they not help to keep the banks of the nulhh solid 
and thus prevent erosion V—Yes, to a certain extent 

If you cut those trees they would cease to do that. 

^1776. Sir Henry Lawrence i What is the reason for that prohibition ? -In order 
to prevent the erosion of the soil. 

31777. The Raja of Pavlakimedi \ You say that the cultivators are practically 
ruined by the moneylenders. May I know whai is the rate of interest charged P—At 
my place they charge h 0 to 300 per cent. 

31773. And when do thf‘y recover ? Do they recover quarterly, or half yearly P-^ 
They recover sometimes only the interest and the original amount is left as it is, or they 
add some more interest to the principal and it increases every year. 

31779. Docs this system apply when it is collected in cash as well as in kind ?— 

Yes. 

31780. For cash and kind the same rate of interest is charged P -Yet. 

317**!. Do you not try to protect your cultivators by advancing money to 
them P~“I do not do any monevlending business mjself. 

3178a. Simply as a philanthropic measure, do you not advance any money to 
them P—I do not. 

31783. You simply pay their salary, and if they have to borrow you leave them 
to the moneylenderP—Yes. 
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Ii» your part of tli« country, doyouobatrvo amona the ryots a general 
tiodency towards taking npitnproyed methods of agriculture f-—They are quite ignorant 
of all these methods; they do not know whether any Agricultural Department exists 
in the Province. 

31785. You are adopting improved methods ? - Yes. 

317S6. Do you not give your neighbouring ryots the opportunity to come and see 
what you are doing?—Unless they are well canvassed, they are indifferent to all this. 

I cannot do propaganda work myself^ as i have to look after my own lands. 

31787. Is your land in an isolatod area ?—It is all cultivated area. 

31788. Your farm exists in the midst of cultivated area ? - Yes. 

317B9, Do the neighbouring cultivators try to adopt some of your methods?— 
Some of them take improved varieties of seed from me. 

31790. Do you always welcome that sort of thing ?—-Yes. 

31791, Has that practice been growing year by year ?—Not much. 

31792, What fertilisers do you use ?—Farmyard mantre; 1 do not use artificial 
fertilisers. 

31793. Are the ryots in your neighbourhood copying the same methods of 
applying manure ?—Yes. 

31794. Do they use farmyard manure ?—Yes, but a lot of manure is wasted for 
burning and plastering pur^ioses. They plaster their walls and floors with cowdang, 

31795. For your o\> n fuel purpose'*, how do you m rnage ?—1 get fuel from the 
jungle. 

31796. Is it by application to the Forest Department ?—We pay them regular 
fees, and we rbtaln a license from them. Whenever we want to cart loads of fuel, we 
buy the license and bring the fuel, 

3x707* What is the rate charged per cart-load ?—The rate is 8 annas per cart¬ 
load of dry fuel 

31798. Do they restrict you Irom removing any superior material ?—Yes. 

31799. Do they give you a list of timbers that you are not to touch ? —Yes. 

3180a To meet your denund for fuel have you ever thought of raising a planta¬ 
tion o : thrtt would mean.that I would have to leave out a large area of land. 

31801. Can you not grow it on your field banks?—No. 

31803. The whole of your land is under cultivation ?—Yes. 

31803. You say th >t in Government farms lucerne and clover are grown, is it 
because Guinea grass will not grow in that locality ?—I cannot siy. 

31804. Do you not know Guinea grass P—Yes, I do, 

31805* Do you not think it would grow better than lucerne if you tried it ?— 

I have no experience of that 

31805. You say that your part of the country is much affected by pigs ?—Yes. 

31807, Is it entirely from Government forests or from malguxar forests, also?— 
We have no malgu^ar system in Berar; it is entirely from Governrnent reserved forests. 

3180S. Arc there any restrictions laid down which hamper the destruction of these 
animals ?—We cannot go to Government forests lot killing any wild animals or game 
unless we obtain a permit* 

3x809. But when they come to your fields, you can kill them ? Yes, and ue do. 

3x810. With greater organisation, can you not take more effective measures to 

scare away these animals from coming to the fields ?—We can drive them to the forest 
demarcation line, but we cannot enter the forest 

1 But there must be some dlstaace between the forest and your fields 
forest is within 4 miles of the village* 
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3idi2« When you suggest a ftee grant of licentea to ctiltivatori, do you miais dnly 
for pigs or for all animals ?—All wili animals whieh damage cro|it, pige, doari aaia 
other animals. 

.'?i8i 3. Would you not restrict itto areas adjoining cultivation ?—No, 

3*814, Right through you would suggest the grant of free licensesP—Yes. 

31815. Sir James MacKenna : Do you know many young gentlemen of your own 
class who have taken courses at the Agricultural College and gone back to their own 
estates P—Only a very few. 

31816. I asked you the question, because I think you are the first gentleman of 
that kind wh^sm we have hid the pleasure of meeting. Do you think there is real 
demand for agiicu’tural education irom young men of your class Yes. 

31817. Do you think that the collego should cater for gentlemen like yourself P— 

Yes, 

3:818. Prof, Gangulee \ Are you a member of the Tahsil Agricultural Associa* 
tion ?—I am not. There is no Tahsil Agricultural Association in my tahsil. 

31819. You are in touch wlUi the Department of Agriculture ?-~Yes, I am* 

31820. In what way are you in touch with it ?—I get improved varieties of seed 
from them, and I get machinery through their advice. 

31821. Do the officers of the Agricultural Department visit your farm P—They 
visited it once, a few days back. 

31822. In what connection P—Thty wanted to inspect my well and the irrigation 
scheme at my place. 

31823. When you require any assistance from the Agricultural Department you 
write to them ? —Yeb. 

31824. How far from your farm is the nearest seed dep6t ?—Akola or Hoshaug* 
abad. . 

31825. Do you yourself distribute seed to the neighbouring farmers?—I do, if 
they come to me. 

31826. You have just said that the farmers in the neighbourhood are not aware of 
the existence of the Department of Agricul ure. Have you made it known tc them P—• 
1 have made it known to them. 1 have spoKen to the department so many times about 
it. 


31S27. On page 386, you say that very Utile has been done to popularise the use of 
improved fertiliseis. What fertilisers have you in mind 'r—Ammonium sulphate, 
nitrate of soda, and phosphates. 

3x828. You have been experimenting with those fertilisers P—I do not have^any 
experience of them on my own land, but 1 had some experience of them in the 
college. 

31829. You have never tried any phosphatic or nitrogenous manures ?-*Noj 
because I get cowdung. 

31830. When you spoke of improved fertilisers, you merely spoke from your 
previous experience in the college ?—Yes, and from the reports of the department* 

31831. Do you keep farm costings and accounts ?—Yes, 1 do. 

31832* I take it that you practise dry farming P— Yea. 

31833. You say in your note thai the increase in yield does not CompensAte the 
cost. Do you base that remark on your own observation or ycur oWn experience P-^ 
It ie based on the reports of the Agricultural Department. 

31834* You practise dry farming ?—Yes. 

31835. And you say here that increase in yield does not compensate the epat 

Yea. 
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41S36* jHiftf thil Ifteen your has ao^ beta my atm eaimrience 

Ikitt I know that it ts so from the roporti of the department and of thos# .poppfe wlio 
kavt experimented on it* 

jsS^y. In your own experience it does pay ?—I have not tried it ; I think it will 
not pay. Artificial ferttlisers are very costly^ and it is quite impracticable to apply 
them on dry farm practice. 

31838. It is quite impossible ?---Yes. 

31839. Do you carry on any experiments in your farm f —1 do. 

31840. What is the nature of your trials ?—They are varietal experiments. 

31841. Do you have frequent outbreaks of cattle disease in your neighourhood 
Yes, we have them sometimes. 

3184s. Do your own cattle suffer from any disease 'Yes. 

31843. Who treats your cattle when they need veterinary help ?—*Tbere is a 
Veterinary Asisstant belonging to the departmeut. 

31844. On page 387 you say that inattention on the part of Veterinary Assistants 
and then demands tor fees discourage the cultivators still more. L'o you have any 
specific instances in mind f—I have one case. 

31 ^45. There have been complaints from the neighbouring farmers ?—«lt is a com¬ 
plaint from myself. 

31846. Is that the opinion of the neighbouring farmers ?-']t is. In one 
case, the Veterinary Assistant visited my cattle twice ana atterwarcs sent me 
a bill cf Ks. 5 ^er visit. 1 re directed the bill to the Deputy Commisioner. He con¬ 
sulted the Veterinary Inspecioi, and decided that the Veterinary A'.sisiant had no 
power to demand fees, that it was his duty to treat the cases free ot charge. 

31847. What happened to your application ?—They instructed the man not to 
charge me anything, 

3184S. Do you buy cotton from the neighouring farmers ?—No, 

31849. Mr. Calvert X From your experience* do you believe that the proper 
method of propaganda is to demoi strata to the bigger landowners* or to try and 
demonstratr to groups of small cultivators It is better to demoiiStrate to groups of 
small cultivators. 

318SO. Do you think that there is any scope for educated gentlemen like ycurrelf 
to increase il e.r income by taking in apprentices and teaching them agiicuiiure in 
return for fees P —I think so, 

31851. There might be scope for it P—Yes, 

31S53. Sir Thomas MiddUtnni You stated in reply to a question by me that 
400 lbs of knpat was your normal crop. What.do you mean by normal P Was that 
a 13 anna crop?—Yes, it was a 13 anna crop, 

31851. You keep about 80 cows for breeding purposes. What breed are they f— 
The local hilb breed, 

31854. Do you employ bulls from ycur own district, or do you import bulls?—I 
have got one Montgomery bull from the department. I have selected cows for 
milking purposes, and I leave the stud bull with them, 

3^^55> But for general breeding purposes, what bull do you use?--Our own 
local breed. 


31856. When these cows calve, do you allow them any cotton seed ?—No, 

31857. None at ail ?—No. 

3185S. How are they fed ?—They are fed on green grass and'dry fodder, wh^t 
chan, etc, 
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- They will be calvings many of them 1 tuppoie, in April, when you hate 

no green fodder keep the herd of cows in the jungle where we hare dense foreet 
and I p^y fees to the Forest Department On the banks of nullahs and streams ^ 
the forest) there is green grass giowing even in the months of April and May. 

13860. 1 thought you kept your cows on your own farm f—No* 

31861. Sit Henry Lawrence : What fees do you pay to the Forest Department f - 
8 annas per cow. 

31862. Sir Thomos Middleton \ 8 annas per cow for what length of time?—For 
the whole year. 

31863. Ths Chairman : hal is your ginning percentage ?•—For rasfum it is 

about 39. 

31864. How often do you plough when you are preparing land for cotton Once 
in three years 

31865. And for wheat P —1 follow a rotation. I plough ray land for wheat, and 
then grow gram and cotton, and tn the fourth year I plough the land for wheat. 

31866. Yc ur land is actually ploughed once in three years ?—Yes. 

31867. What form c£ tillage do you carryout in between these picughings P— 
Do you break up the surface with an iron harrow, or anything of that sort?—Yes, 
1 use an improved disc harrow and an ordinary country bla-ie haricw. 

3.868. Sir Gan^n Hami What the Chairman wanted to ask you was, how many 
times you plough before putting the seel in?—I only plough once in three years. 
1 harrow before putting the seed in, at least 6 times in the case of wheat and 4 in the 
cate of cotton, with a disc or blade harrow. 

(The witness withdrew.) « 
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Mr. B. G. KHAPARDE. b.a., ll.b., m.l.c., AMRAOTI. 

Replies to tha Questfonnaire. 

Questioh I ^Research. -—The indigenous theory and traditional methods of 
agriculture in Berar are so simple that they do not admit of much labour on research in 
that direction* As to the scientific value of the same it should not be difficult to deter* 
mine it when they are compared with the modern methods and the experiments carried 
on in Government farms. What js really needed is the gradual transformation of the 
” tiaditiorsd ** methods vi agriculture into the modern metho^s^ as the Berar agriculturist 
is slow in adopting anything new of which he has no experience and does not believe in 
giving up old methods m favour of a new one. 

The research department should be independent of the administrative department 
of agriculture and tho administrative department should include propaganda work. 

The research as well as administrative branches should be entirely in the hands of 
Indians. A capable person who can take charge of the research depairtment should be 
found in India. The word ** Expert*’ general y connotes a foieicner who connes out to 
India with ideas of his own and \s completely ignorant of local conditions. He takes 
along time to acquaint himself with the local ronditlons and needs and considers 
himself too superior to take advice fIom indigenous expe.ienced men and mismanages 
the depart nent in his ch irge. By the timr he gathers enough of experience it is time 
for him to retire a .d he gors out of India, and with him go all the useful researches if 
be had made any. An Indian, on the other hand, lives and dies in India and even after 
his retirement he can be useful to the puolic in varous ways. 

The public should not be taxed either directly or indirectly for carrying on the 
research work. The public is kept generally ignorant of what goes on in the laboratory 
from day to day ; and, aj no time can be fixed for a particular research being made 
suceessfu* on account of the nature of the work of the depaitment, its head can always 
•peak of expeament« being con lucted Without pointing out definite results and this is 
supposed to be a good excuse for the want of any tangible result. 

As for financing ! suggest that, after anything beneficial is found a result of any 
research work, the agricul'urists who want lo take advantage of such results should be 
charged small fees for making u«e of that knowledge. This will p,it to test the real 
utility of the research and the c>>st ^'f the reseirch can aUvays be realised if the research 
is really worth anything. It w h aho give work to the propaganda department as they 
will have necessarily to spread wide the knowledge of such research and induce the 
agriculturist to put it to test and use the same. The research is bound to pav its own 
costs and be popular if it is really useful. No money should be spent on travelling and 
visits of experts, either to parts of India other than ihe one in which the institute is 
located or other countries, unUss a strong case is made out for such visits and sanction 
for the same is accorded euher by the c ntrai or local Council as the case may be. 

(c) Cotton crops a'e often i>poiled or completely destroyed by a kind of worm 
which eats up the leaves and cotton bolls. The same thing often happens to iur. A 
particular kind of weather condition is supposed to bring on this trouble. 1 he teal 
causes leading lo this disaster can be investigated and if they are found out immense 
good can be done to the agriculturist. 

QuESTion a— Agricultural Education.— (i) There is no institution in Berar 
for agricultural education and the want is very much felt. 

(ii) There is an urgent need for teaching facilities in all districts of Berar and I 
suggest that such an institution be established at some central place in Berari e.g, 
AmraOti or Akola. One institution in each district may be eHablished later on, as 
necessity arises. 

(til) Yes. 

(tv) The only stimulant for a demand for agricultural instruction seems to be a 
p-^ospect of making money which the eludent does not hope to como by otherwise. 

(vili) M ature study is useful to ell students in schools and may be made a compel* 
fOry subject. So are school plots on a small scale, But school farming should be 
kept optional and only those who expect to di firming in their future cat ears may be 
expected to work On the school farm. The other courses of study will need lobe 
revised. As it is, the boys are overworked in the schools. 
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fix) Those who hsiTe studied sgrieuiture have donu so with a hope of itcurmg 
some kind of service. Even those who have land of their own have not tahen to 
agriculture but have sought other employments if they could not secure a post in 
Government service. 

(x) The only way to make agriculture attractive to middle-clasi youths Is to 
demonstrate to them that f^r a proportionate expenditure of time, energy and mooeyi 
they have a better prospect in this line than in any other. 

(xit) I have heard of several schemes of adult education if that phrase means only 
reading and writing. Tapsw! Babasaheb Prajanjps's scheme has been tried in some 
parts if Yeotmal district with varying degrees rf success. Mr. Mande who has lately 
Cl me back from America has a workable ichen e and tho«e that have closely examined 
it think it to be a very good scheme of adult education and one which promises well. 
Mr. Mande has given some popular demonstrations of the same in several places with 
grett success, ft *' education includes also other things such as powers uf obstr* 
ration, manners and morals, I think an adult person in rural tracts of Berar is, man for 
man, as good as any in other parti of the country. 

(xiii) The schools started partly for agricultural instruction should be control ed 
by the Agiiculturiil Department. The expenditure for th^'<e sch lols sboul i be met 
from the fees that may be realised from the pubils, donations from well-wishers, and 
the grants from Govetnment. In no case should these institutions be additional burden 
on the land. 

Question t*—D emonstration and Proipaoanda.—(u) Nothing improves the 
practice ci cultivators better than actual demonstrations. 

(^) 1 he efFec'iverebs of the field demonstration can be increased by occasional 
agricultural shows in which encourage') ent shcutd be given to those who produce the 
beat articles, and by touring lecturers who can speak the language of the people mong 
whom they move Demonstrations should be made in the fields and on the soiD of 
the aericultuiist, even at the cost « f tr.c Government if necessaiy. Men of limited 
means should be shown how ttiings can be managed more economically and bow 
machinery or improved implements can be used to save labour. 

(c) Cultivators arc very ^low to adopt expert advice because they do not believe 
in experts. Th^y believe in their own methods and unless other merhods aie shown 
to them to be superior to theirs by actual demonstration, they will not a<<opt them. 
Nothing will be gained if tl e expert waits for tnem to come to him for advice* The 
expert must approach them, be not discounsged by their apathy, persist in giving hU 
advice, and be not disappointed if it is not adopted. If this continues for i«oiine time 
and if people find that thooe who adopted expert advice have derived profit, the villager 
may be expected to take an interest in the matter. 

(d) On my ou n land, a particular method of sowing cotton was adopted with some 
advantage. The villagers round about n^ted the same from year to year and never 
adopted it because they thought it would be costly on a large scaleand might prove a 
failure in the end. The Berar peasant is very conservative and takes along time to 
imbibe new ideas. 

Question 4— Administration.— (a) and (d). The Government of India will be 
able useluUy to supplement the activities of the Local Government if it does not 
rigidly control the Local Government in its activities, but contents itself by giving 
advice when asked for. In case the Government of India rigidly controls the pro¬ 
vincial activities, misund'‘r8tanding is likely to ari.^e. The Government of India may 
not always appreciate the paiticular conriitions that obtain in a particular Province. 

I do not think that the expert scientific knowledge required for the development ol 
agriculture in the different tTovinces could be supplied to a greater extent than is the case 
at present by increasing the staff of the Government of India. The local and provincial 
conditions v.)ry so much and their needs are to different that it does not seem practi¬ 
cable to collect a staff together which wilt be able to cope with the requirements of at! 
Provinces It will be disproportionately costly and con paratively less useful. 

(t) (iii) The condition of roads in the country in Berar is very unsatisfactory and 
need special attention as they cause very great inconvenience to the cultivators. 

(iv) The Meteorological Department is practically non-existent, so far as the Berar 
agricuHorist is concerned ; a useful purpose might be served if the agriculturist is placed 
in possession of correct information about the likely changes in the weather, to enable 
him to guide his activities accordingly. It is likely that the agriculturist in BeraT who 
entirely depends on the mercies of nature will be immensely benefited by such 
nfornrtatian* 
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(t) (viv TH« ^oftf and Tefajjfri^b forvic^ are inadequate* More Tillages 
fhouid ba Hiibed by opening more peat officei. Ihta may not be poaatble from a 
merely commereial point of view butia esaentlal lor the benefit of theagricultortat. 

QutsTiOtt 5—Finance.— ‘The general indebtedness of the agiiculturist in Berar is 
tuore'isiii^ as may be seen from £e reports of the Registraion Department The 
co-operative societies should be induced to advance loans at cheaper rates* The land, 
on an average, d« es not return more than about 8 to 10 annas interest (per cent prr month) 
on 'he capital and the expenses of cultivaton This me it s that m order to be able to 
make a margin of profit and render sgriculture reasonably p-tying, the agriculturist 
fhoi ld be able to borrow money at less then 6 »er cent per annum. Ac piesent, the 
agriculturist of Herar sticks tn hts land more from a sentimental point of view than fr^m 
a Cummercial point of view ana feeds Hmself on the uncertain hope of getting a good 
harvtSi every year. Un account of the fiuctuation of the narket within a very wide 
marg'n, his income is extremely uncertain ana he runn considerable risks in borrowing 
at high rates. Co-operative societies therefore must be started with the avow* d object of 
giving capital at a cheap rate of interest and a regular prop*ginda Is necessary even 
then to induce the agriculturist to ^take advantage of these institutions. The average 
agriculturist is very reluctant to go through thefermahties of fi:bng In several fo ms, 
and, never being accustomed to m<ke punctual payments, feels th it the society rules 
werk very h;*rd against him. Not infiequently, Ke chooses to undertake to pay a high 
ra^e 1 f in ere‘>t nd mortgages his lanas with a moneyle-der rather than take advantage 
of a co-openit've tv. The stringent manner in ivhif'h the rules of ihe societv have 
sometime* t» be worked out go against the g am with hii»> and he cl ooses t.* deal With 
an ir.dividuil, ana 1 reteia to take the cha ce of mercy and toler.inc>; being shown to 
him in times of distie^s and need rather than rleal with a corporate body where mere 
personal relationi cann^it help him very far. 

At present, in the large majority of cases, long and short-term credit is provided by 
the X'Wer/r, the moneylender i am not aware how f.»r the Co-operruive societies will 
be able to accommodat*^. the cultiv<itor for short-term credit. Hut if thi-canr ot be done, 
the agriculturist will necessarily have to depend on the moneylender for his shut-term 
credit, but the cases of promissory notes being given by agnculturi ts in Berar for 
borrowing momy for cultivation are very rare indeed and do not raise any serious 
qae*tfon. 

ih) I think the problem is otherwise. It is the Government in Be ar which is not 
very anxious to advance Government loans of taccovu In Yeotmal district, taccavi was 
persistently asked for and refuied sonie time ago The procedure adopted by the 
Governmet in advancing b ans i« i*‘ksome and dilatory and it is necessary to sdopt some 
other speedy method. Perhaps the proposal of maintaining a special staff t»>is 
purpose, either permanently or temporarily, may be consideied with i^dvamage. It is 
also necessary that some attent on should be given to see hoiv the loan is utiiiseif. 
Some cases of misuse have been observed. 

Question 6 -*AGRicutTURAi. iMDttaxRDNESS.—(n) (i) The main c.iuses of borrowing 
are want ot method m life, w>int of foresight, enhanced co-t of living on account of the 
prices of ntce^'sities hav mg gone up, shortage of ram, and consequent trequency of 
years ot scarcity and famine. 

{ii) The main source of credit is the moneylender, sowcar. Co-operative societies 
also come in but they are not the chief source. Government hpip does not count 
much as it is on a ve y small scale compar ittvely 

(iii) The main reason that prevents repayment is the same as causes the necessity 
of borrowing. Very often the cultivators borrow with a full hope of a good h rvest and 
are confronted by a bad year. Succes'^ivc bad yean are not an infrequent occurrence. 
Want of frugal habits also adds to the evil. Sometimes the moneyl nder creates 
a sense ot ease in the debtor, purposely with a view to Increase the debt when h« is 
sure t hat his money is safe. 

(b) It would be worth while to try an etperimvnt by taking measures to deal with 
rural insolvency, and the application of the Usurious Loans Act. Redemption of 
mortgages may be faiditsted oy relaxing the law a bit. But this may not prove very 
effective as reoemptlon suits are comparatively few. 

(r) Measures taken to rfStrict Of control the credit of cultivators by limiting the 
right of mortgage or sale may hamper the agricultttiist in his life and daily dealings. 
Perhapft they may Iruitrate the very object for which they have been adopted. Such 
rgttiictioriS may hamper the free dUtiibution of land and militate aji;ainst the rights of 
owimrihlp in land of the cu.'tivatar* Such measaret may turn Out intensely unpopular 
msd defeat their own purpose. 
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QvKsrios 7«-^FftA0VEKtATi0H or HotoiNOA.*--(«) SofartheprobleOa of fraftnOAfti* 
tion of hoidings is notin any way aorioas In Barar« Small holdinjj^s in Berar att iwt 
uneconoTr»ical merely bncanse they are small. An owner of a small boidinr ineiirs 
proportionately small expenses and sometimes he is better oH in that respect than the 
owners of comparatively larg;e holdiogS| as he and his family work in the held and thas 
save the cost ol labour; he may aUo get the field operations done by hiring buUodti 
from his neighbour and rid himself of all expenses attendant on their ownership. 

(/) I do not think any fresh legislation is called for on this account. The present 
law is competent to deal with all cases likely to arise. 

Question 8—Irrigation, —We, in Berar, are so hard up for water that the thought 
of irrigation looks more like a dream than a reality. There are very few tracts where 
irrigation may be possible but that problem has not yet been gone into. There was 
^ dt*>cas3ion about it in the local Legtsative Council but nothing has yet come out cf It 

Q'iestion 9— Soils.— (o' (i) and (ii) Drainage for draining off the rain water from 
fields is necessary in many cases in Berar. The ave'age cultivator is generally ignorant 
of the principles of drainage and is content to bear with such loss as may occur rather 
than worry himself ab ut it. A survey of all the Be ar Und ‘•l ould be undertaken from 
this point ol view and the owner of the soil should be advi:»ed gratis as to the,steps it 
may oc necessary for him t> taire on this account. Culiivators should be shown how an 
cconmical and systematic bund may be erected to prevent a rush of water on the land 
and t»»e cashing away of the soil. 

(A) I can give ar instance of my own soil having undergone marked improvement 
within my recollection. I own a field near Etlichpur at Khulanpur. In a part of the 
field, theie was a gradual slope over whi<h the rain water flowed ireely and swept off the 
suiface Sail. 1 got a long bnnd of loose stones erected at the end where the slope 
terminated and aflovvei it to stand for some years. The consequence was that earth 
from other part of the field gradually accumul ited near the bund year by year till the 
whole slfjpe became a level and no water accumuiaie«l as it percolated through the U ose 
stone ^vall. 'I lie field is nO'V almost level and the soil near the bund is the most produc* 
tive pirtof the field. A different part of the same field is being swept off year by year 
by a liver w'hen it is in flojci during the rains with the consequence that that particular 
part of the field l as visibly oeteriorated 

(c) I have not known instances ot cultivable land going out ol cultivation unless 
on account of being reserved as a pasture by the owner ti r his cattle or fat tome other 
purpose. But if the land has g <ne out cf cultivation on e7>>nomicai grjunds, ua , if it U 
not possible to tal^e oui of it even what is spent on it in tilling and cultivating and in 
Government as:>essn!ent, the omy way of bring-ng it under cultivation is to reduce the 
asse^on ent or give other facilities to the owner to induce him to woik on the land. 

Question 10— Fertilisers —In my opinion, greater use could profitably be made 
of natural manure-^ rather thfin artificial fertilisers under conditions obtaining in Berar, 
In the first pl^ce, the cultivator has not much new to learn as he has been using them. 
In the second plane, he can obtain them f om bis ovsnand his neighbours’ animals, and 
thirdly, he fi^ds them cheap and ki Ows the proportion in which to use them. Artificial 
fertiliser s are more co&tly. They are as a role more concenti^-ted and need a regular 
supply of w'ater, which the Berar cuitisator cannot obtain as he has u depend on tne 
r.iini. Artificial fertiliS' r:> can be effectively used on irrigated lands as the cultivator 
is able to covitroi the iru;.ply of water. I he cultivator in Berar ought to be taught how 
to econom se and fon^erve his resources. He should be taught the u^e cf dung pits, 
the way m whcih they ought t) be constructed and the W'ay in which they should he 
filled. Ordinarily, th('pit ii not ptott cted cither on the sides or from above and the 
ii.grcdients wmeh %>upply food to the plant disappear in the soil of the pit or are 
rendered ineff-ictive by the sun. I have seen a farmer ingeniously protecting hit pit 
from sunshine by planting papaya trees round about it so that he derived fruit from the 
trees whde their shade protected the ammonia in the manure. Another direction in 
which improvement is possible is to teach the cultivator to accumula ethe urine of hi^ 
cattle by contriving to s lak in it some cheap absorbent, such as useless straw Or blaCfc 
soil, and store it in ti e pit every day. A lair of this material, followed by another 
of waste grass an J dung alternately, has been f »und of great use by me In rtiy farm, 
Tne cultivator muit be taught also the use of ash which is daily thrown away as waste. 
A minute stu 1y of the habits of the villagers wid reveal many ways of helping them to 
an obseivant eye. If the Agncultural Department shows a genuine sympathy towsgds 
the village cultivator and tries to improve hit method rather than saddle new ones On 
him, I ihink much can be done in this direction, 
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(«> N0W And impmvAd fsrtiltAAri can be popnltrieed only if ft can be demenstrated 
tetbe cttitivfttor ttiat they are ebeap in tbA end And yield better remlcs than the 
fmtiUaera he uaeti and even the ordinary average cultivator of Betar vrill watch the 
etperimeiit for two or three years before he can be induced to nae them* The best way 
of doing th}3 ia to select a few typical viMages where the majority of the cultivators 
are comparatively more intelligent than the average, and where u wealthy sympathetic 
and intelligent man resides ; experiments at Government cost must be shown to the 
villagers so as to get them popularised and advertised. Products of these fertilisers 
should be shown in s ows and exhibi^^ions. 

(/) I think it is impracticable to prevent entirely the use of cowdung as fuel until 
eoualty cheap or more cheap, and equally readily .>btain<ible fuel» is substituted for it, 
which under the present circumstances looks very imprubaole of acbievemert. Wood 
unoer all circumstances is more scarce and more costly. Coal cannot reach the interior 
of the country and the villages. The use of kerosineoti and stoves Is out of the question 
unless serious inconvenience and very frequent and fatal accidents are bargained for. 

Question u—CROPS.— ta) 0 ) flnd (ii). Existing crops can be improved by a 
more sclentihe method of sowing them. 1 have been ante to show maiked improve** 
mei>t in the cotton crop by sowing the plants at the distance of ac lea^t * 2 " to i6* in 
squares. This gives them more room for growth utxer the soil, more air and light, 
and the stems ot the bolls become more stout so that the bolls or leaves do not drup 
in case heat radiates from the soil alter a light shower. In thickly sown cotton this 
is invariably the cahe. 1 he »ame is true ai juar and A rotation which includes 

ground-nut crop^ keeps up i he &tieni.th and fertility cf the soil. V ery often a pait of 
the field is very thickly sows with juar so that the cane is thin and server as a good 
fodderi w hiie the rest of the held is sown by ii e ord nary me.hod. 1 h ive seen thorn¬ 
less cactus being grown in Madras* which serves as lodder in famine tiu es. 

(iv) Amongst wild animals, pigs cause the most devastation and mev ures should 
be adopted to k ll them. A free grant of licences for guns is one of the solutions. 
Parties of hunters may be formed and their services may be utilised by the vidages 
most infected by the^e animals. Special attention should be given also to loose cattle 
which do very great damage to the crops. 

(6) Ground*mit can be cultivated with advantage It is to be regretted that the old 
Indian long «<eed is dying out and is being replaced by one of the new sort which is 
short and round. The latter has mote percentage of oil and pays more, comoiercially, 
while thelormer is more valuable as food as it does not disturb the liver. 

(c) See (a) (i) and (ii) above. 

Question ij—-Cultivation —(i) The existing system of tillage can be improved 
upon by a judicious use ct the plough. Some cultivators in their arxiety to stcure 
good cr< ps plough the land too ofren. 1 think ploughing the land once m ^ur or five 
years should keep it in gi od condition. The agriculturist has recci tly taken to hoeing 
more seriously and has oegun to understand its importance and use beyond mere removal 
of weeds. ^ The a);riculturis.t ought to be given to understand how the moisture is 
preserved in (he soil by disturbing the uppermost surface of the soil. 

(ii) Very often cotton is repeatedly sown with the hope of securing more money. 
But the Cultivator h..s found out that this spoils the land and reduces its fertility. 
It U customary to rotate juar with cotion. Since the introduction of ground nut it 
is rotated with yVaraod cotton. Til and linseed aie sown off and cn and daru tB 
-town in fields which have ceased to give proper yield. Sam U a jiiood gieen manure 
and if rotated once in 5 to 7 > ears helps to keep up the quality cf the soil. But as 
it does not bring in as much money as other crops do, cultivators are generally 
lelttctant to sow the same unless the quality of the soil ha» gone dui*n to anappre*cable 
d^reeand has ceased to yield a heavy crop. Wheat and gram absorb the nutritious 
elements in the soil mote than any other crop while /aAA can be pr< duced in com¬ 
paratively unproductive soil. The experimental (arms ousbt to settle a course of 
rotation after careful experiments, and g've advice accordingly to the village culiiva- 
tori after examining the local conditions and the quality of the soil. 

Question 13—Crop PAOTacTtoN.«->l have not observed any efiicacious method 
being adopted for the prevention of external infection, pests, or direases on a largo 
stale. Small experiments in an acre or two. even if successfuli bring no benefit to 
aw agficultarist unless they admit of being repeated on a lags scale. 1 have observed 
•eme plants being sprinkled with some kind of disinfectant bat it is simosi impossible 
to do so all over a field extending over several aeres« 
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(ii) Surely it is desireble to ioturiiAl meantras infeotiaiL I liAva 

observed fuar being soaked in a mixture o(^ I think»copper sulphate and it was claimed 
that a crop derived from tout seed was tiee from being infected by a certain worm. 

2 have not myself seen the experiment being carried out and I am not aware with ' 
what degree of success this is possible* But experiments in this and similar lines 
are very desirable and necessary. 

Qu&siioa 14--Implements.—( o) The sowing Implement called the H^kon needs 
snme improvement to bt^gin with. In the present s^s^em of sowing, thick or thin 
sowing entirely depends on the opeiator’s clumsiness or skill, ft is rare that 
uniform sowing observed by a trained eye. Some kind of improvement must be 
made by which it should be possible to regulate the sowing automatic Jly and 
uniformly. This will do imm< nse good to the .utiivator especially in the case of 
cotton a d Juar, The growth of these crops greatly depends upon whether they are 
thickly or thinly sown. 

The Indian hoe needs some improvement so as not to injure young plants^ I have 
seen tractors working but have not had satisfactory reports about them. I do not 
believe a tractor can work very successfully on Berar soil at any rate. The initial 
cost is prohibitive to begin with. The working cost> I am informed by those who 
have used them, is mo e chan that of the Indiarv plough and one landholder hardly 
possesses lands udjoinir.g eich other to an extent which will eniurf an economical use 
of a tractor. Indian hrms with Indian capital ought to be started to n^anufactu e 
new tmp'e nents according to local needsy and Government should"suustdtse and 
encourage such concerns as Kiiloskar’s in the Decc>«n. 

(b, Ocultr proof and demonstration are the only two means by which the Berar 
agriculturist may be induced to adopt new and imp. oved machinery and implements* 
There should be ro haste in this respect and the implements should not bo forced 
on the cultivator. It sets him against them and creiites a prejudice which may not 
be eisy to remove. 

Question is—Veterinary. - (c) The agriculturist does not make full use of 
the veterinary dispensaries but he u gradually leirning to do so. People in cities 
and urban a leas m.ike full use of them. The v il-iger has no faith in the efBcacy of 
the re le ties and medicines an 1 has a prejudice against them. He is un^bK-, ouen, 
to detect the serious nature of the malacy his caiile may be suffering ftom. He 
po sesses often some indigenous remedies which are very effective. The v« te-inary m^n 
should try to gi’n the confidence of the villager rather than parade his knowlege and 
if he can demonstrate the usefulness of his department the prejudice is bound to be 
gradually removed, 

{d) Any legislation is likely to deepen the prejudice and set the average agrcul- 
turist against the department and more effort is likcly to be made to evade the Uw 
than to abide by it Demonstrations repeate lly g ven. and pitience are the real 
temedies to contend agun^t the existing prejudice. Any legislation is bound to make 
the department unpopular and mar its usefulness. 

Question xb Animal Hosb dry.—( i) In Berar, there is a great field for improv¬ 
ing the cow and the bullock. 1 he cow can be ra»de to yield more milk thm she docs at 
present. [ am informed th^t an attempt in this direction has been mace in the Nagpur 
dairy farm and in the Punjab and what u known as the Montgomery bull has acquired 
a certain fame Bullocks should be deve opei on two linesi era., wcrkii gbuilocks and 
tiotting bullocks, thi latter for iravetiir.g and racing. The heavy buLock that ts useful 
in pulling the plough is not act ve and oimole en >ugh to run on the road and, until the" 
country tracks are so improved as to allow the use of other vehicles safely, a bui ock 
cart is .an .tbso^ute necessity for a long time to come in B6rar« and, even after theae 
kinds of bullocks havec-a^ed to be a n«ces>ity people will want them by way of a iualiry. 
Milch cows giving plenty of milk are a oeresstty and must be developed. ! bare 
observed the breed of the buff do being improved in r oona in the dairy fariDi and as 
the milk and nutter from a buffalo is greatly in denanl as a necessity of life in com¬ 
munities which do not consume flesh, the improvement of the buffalo demands 
immediate attention. The male buffalo is in great demand for work in paddy fields 
in the Central Provinces and thousands of them are imported from Mar war and other 
parts of the country. 

(ii) The dairying industry needs encouragement and attention in ti^ta in 
general, and in Berar in particular. ^ The vast majority of the papulatioii in 
Berar depend for their nourishment on milk end on its products anu preparations, aqd 
it is essential, in the interest ol public bealth, that a plentifui ti^piy of tbeas should Im 
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gvatlable at chea|> rates* A dairy was opened at Amraoti some lime ago but did not 
a great success Owing io vtitiousreasons* Chief amohg thete srOre scarcfity of 
fodder and the consei^uent high coil of good unadulterated milk. ! suggesi that a dairy 
shbisld be opened for each district and if a persistent effort is made it 1s boiind to be not 
only seif-supporting but paying in the end. Anyway an experiment b woWh trying 
finn its neea is urgent fn Berar, 

{b) (i) Common pastures are over*stocked and the cattJe suffer terribly, espectftlly 
in the hot season, both for want of water and fodder. 

(it) We ha/e grass borders in tilled fields which yield grass in the rainy season 
and a part of the cold weather. But these are not at all sufficient and need to be supple¬ 
mented by other means of maintaining the cattle. 

{W) There is absence of green fodders in dry seasons. Green fodder, howeuer, 
can be made obtainable during the dry season by stoting it in well built pits while it is 
green. I have seen fodder in its green state leing presetved in pits made 
foi that purpose, J he fodder is pressed in a manner as to squeeze out all air 
and a layer of common salt spread over it nnd another layer of fodder is 
laid cn it again, snd so on till the pit i<» full, when it is closed up. When 
green fodder is needed the pit is opened, and though, usually, the uppermost 
part and edges of the stuff are spoiled on Jiccountof contnet with earth, the rest of the 
bulk < f the fodder is found intact and in ratable condition and the cattle consume it 
and aie maintained in excellent health. If this is tried successfully on a brge scale it 
may be possible to make the problem of fodder a little etsier and a satisfactory solution 
may be hoped for. 

(v) Salt is a great factor ir» animal f^od and I h ive seen cattle baing given salt 
every day but the salt duty scem& to have disconraped this practice and people can ill- 
afford it. Absence of mineral ermstituents in fodder and feeding 'Stuffs has led to deterio¬ 
ration in the (attic. 

(c) The scarcity of fodder is most marked in this district of Anrraoti, and in Berar 
generally from the end cf March to the middle <f July if the rains nre timely, i>. 
when the monsoon come.« on by the middle of June at the latest. If the ruins delay the 
scarcity is prolonged in pr portion. Young growing c.i'tle begin to thrive in about four 
to six wetks after the ^icarcity ends. 

(rf) If the cultivator can he induced to reserve a pait of hii» land f<.r g’owing Juar 
uliich may be stored green in the manner indicated above, in pits, and if he 
ran forego the yield of the crop so as to save himself the expense of purchasing dear 
fjjdder at the time of sc'ircity, it may be possible to improve and suppleri ent the fodder 
supply. Then again, if it possible to grow thornless ca'tus which they tried <n 
Madras on the r«;t.stes of the Theosophii'al Society, it may prove a possible solution of 
the problem. 

{(f) Landowncss may be induced to take akeenei interest in these matters if it can 
be proved to their satisfaciion that some practical scheme is possible which may save 
th»*m the expense of purchasing de .r fodder durii g the tin es cf scarcity. 

Question ly.-—A gkicultural Industries.- (a) 1 think the cultivator who knows 
his business and has a mind to go about it seriously is bin^y all the days of the year, 
roughly calculated, A man who owns more than i hundred acre< c t* lent! may find 
more work than he can cope within a year. Ar average cultivator with an average 
holding of about 20 acres gets about 4 to 6 weeks time on his hands and I think it is 
a well earned rest, considering the hard work he is required o do and the poverty in 
which he is kept. In the slack beason, if he can afford to do so, he tahe> rest and 
does not move out much under the hot sun. If he is so minded he occasionally goes 
out on a pilgrimsge or visits his relatives. If he cannot afford to do sc. he goes out nnd 
works for others and earns enough to keep himself and his family aliv^. 

(b) Rope-tnaking> basket-making, making small toys for selling in fairs pnd other 
small tndustfias that do not want much capim. The agriculturist does not' generally 
look much beyond his own land, 

(c) Bee-keeping is practical! V unknown so far as Berar is concerned. I do not 
know of any experiment having been tried, nor is it possible to say if it would be 
practicabte. Poubry tearing is done by some farmers, but is done on a small scale 
and a scientific method of doing »o would make the industry popular. The Berar 
agriculturist ihi uld be induced to consume eggs on a large stale as they form a good 
sebsSttute for milk and its preparations, and will encourage the industry also. Fetiit 
growing It ttrtedln many places in Berar but the general experience is that it is not 
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paying in the end aud the scarcity of water makes it still more difficult. I had a large 
garden at Amraoti in which fruit was grown but all the trees died in one year lor want 
of water. An attempt was made to replace them and after the young trees were reaied 
tor a year, they also died on account oi the same c.«use. The garden is practically 
desolate now. Expenditure on it is more likely to prove a dead loss than bring any 
return. If fruit is grown in the interior of the country where It is possible to have 
a reliable and sufficient supply of wate|; it is very difficult to find a market for the fruit 
on any large scale, and in an attempt to bring it to the railway station for export to 
Bombay the fruit deteriorates and doe-i not sell well. It is essential to have good 
roads which will allow of goods being carried cheaply and s{;eediiy to the nearest 
markets or to the railway stations for export. Unle»s these conveniences are made 
available the fruit growing industry will not piosper on a large scale, Lac culture was 
tried by me but I found that proper advice could not be obtained which might have 
led to success. It needs large trtes and forest owned by the jjrower, which conditions 
are not available in the major part of Berar. It may be possible to encourage this 
industry on ijara lands in Yeotmal. 1 tried the experiment in my jungles in the Central 
Provinces in my malguzari villages. Rope*making and basket-making arc tried by 
some people successfully. Of these Ihavc known the agriculturists to make ropes but 
they do so to meet their own wants, and not on anv extensive scale so as to turn the 
occupation into an industry. During his leisure time the agriculturist* keeps himself 
busy and tries to meet his own wants, and, as he does not devote all the year tO this, 
or such like industries, he cannot develop any of them to any large extent. There is a 
particular caste among the Hindus who are •'ailed Buyads and who make baskets, 
brooms, mats and other similar things and they throve well, till their baskets w’cre 
gradually replaced by iron pots, and mats of bamboo were replaced by coir mats, 
both of foreign make. The Burads are dying cut now and an attempt to revive 
them ought to be made which, if successful would do an immense good to agriculture. 

(fO Yes. The Government ouyht to do more in that line than they are doing at 
present But they ought not to do bo merely tiom the commercial point of view of 
returns, but by way of experiment and with a genuine desire to teach the industries to 
Indians and encourage them to start the same on their own account. 

(/) India must be taught to make her own tools and ui»e them, and not depend on 
other countries to manufactuie tools for her. To study rural industries intensely with 
a view to introduce improved tooK and appliancen which presumably would be foreign 
would be working in the wrung direction, and would merely be encouraging Indian 
industries in order to find a market for foreign firms lo sell their j^oods. That ought 
not to be so. If the Governirent is so minded, 1 believe it is possible lo study tur.al 
industries with a view to j^ettmg the require! tools made and manufactured in India 
and to establish the industiios in such a mannei as to make the v permanent cuitomers, 
of the Indian manufacturer. But unh rlunately J have net yet seen any attempt made 
in this direction. 

(A) The difficulty about this problem is how to make the village people understand 
wbat health conditions are. If they understand these conditions .and also understand 
their effect on health tl.ey will certainly help in improving them. For instance, it is 
very difficult to make the villager understand the effect of dust on health, and even if he 
understands the same it is very difficult to keep the du^t down in the village. Persistent 
propaganda must be made in this respect and ehere must be some place where prominent 
people from typical villages can be taken and ide^l health conditions shown to them. 
It should be possible to make an ideal village where all health conditions are as near 
perfection as practicable and means must be devised to get other villagers to visit this 
village. A typical village which admits of improvements being made should be so 
improved, and, if possible, made a place of periodical fairs so as to get it visited by as 
many men as possible. Prominent men from villages should De taken out of their 
usual environment and kept for a time under more hygienic and healthy conditions for 
a short period, say a to j months, so as to make them appreciate the value of clean and 
health? habits, and once they have done so they cannot but improve their surroundings 
after they go back to their villages. Mere advice and oral propaganda will not heljp 
very far. I have observed that men with unclean habits and used to unhealthy 
surroundings have changed their manner of life after living in towns for some time and 
improved the village surroundings after going back to the village, Only a few promi¬ 
nent men in the village need be induced to adopt a more healthy and eltan mode of life; 
an attempt to approach every person io the village aid to expect him to understand 
and appreciate lectures on hygiene and clean life is waste of energy and timd to a large 
extent* 
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Qi/BSTioN t8.'-::;2AoBicutTUitAL LABOUR.*—(i) ard (ii) Prospects of good wages and 
»n easier life are tlie only inducements for tempting men to migrate permanently. Even 
then it is wrong t6 suppose that mere monetary prospects will induce a Herat 
labourer to leave his native place and migrate to another. The Berar villager 
attaches himself to his village and land and is reluctant to leave the same and 
it is not rare that he chooses to starve in his own village, where he has his 
relatives and friends, rather than leave his family aurroundings and go to Karnatak 
or the Punjab, whatever the monetary prospects may be. If the labourer is given 
a share in the produce of the land on which he works he may be induced to 
migrate. Very often the Berar labourer likes to depend more on hope than on 
actual realities and if he is promised a share in the produce of the land on 
which he is called upon to work he may choose to leave his native place. In 
North India, labour U cheap and, very likely, it is so because the supply exceeds 
the demand and they migrate to Berar in search of work, but one rarely hnds 
them working in the fields and helping the agriculturist. 

Even if labour is brought from outride, the question of training them in handling 
agricultural implements remains unsolved, and unskilled labourers may do more 
harm than good* 

I believe, in Berar, it would pay better to train the existing labour to work 
more efficiently and economically than to make an attempt tO import labour for 
agriculture. 

(ii) In tracts which are cultivable and temain uncultivated, it is practicable 
to induce men to go and settle on them and cultivate the land if the sjafa 
"ijstern is introiiured or some other system by which the cultivator w ll be guaranteed 
more money and ndVintages tluiU aic available in what is termed alienated or khalsa 
land. Areas that have remained uncultivated for a long time may have become 
malarious or dangerous on account cf siakes or wild beasts and the risk the cultivator 
may he a^ked to run must be counterbalanced by equally weighty advatita^ies 
beloro ptople are induced to biing them under the plough. If lhe.->e tracts are measured, 
and charts of them arc prepared and properly advertised, and proper terms are 
oifere l by the nuvernnuT.l, it should not be ditbcult to bring them under cultivation. 
'Ml© fact that such tracts re-er'in uncultivated fv»r a long time is some indication of 
the laci that they cann<'t be brought under cidtiv'almn on the ordinary terms of the 
khalsi land, 

{bi Sh(rtaj,eef labcur uasfeli in Peiar lor some >cats fast rn account of the 
springing up < f rotten ginning tactcne.s to wlvch labour was attracted on account of 
the high rate of i^age which a cultivator Is unable to pay The cnly remedies 
available stem to be (i) to import labour, li possible; (:) to train the existing 
labour and make it inoie elhtient; (3) 10 pay the labourer higher wages and take 
more work out of him than he ordinarily does; and (4) to increase the hours 
of work. 

The last mentioned item las great iinportance bccaus-^ the labourer works in 
the fields at present, not on the understanding of working for- a certain number 
of hoursi but he regulates his work by sunrise and sunset. The natural consequence 
is that the labourer works for a shorter time dur ng the cold season than in the hot 
season^ because the hours between sunrise and sunset are fewer in the cold weather 
than they are during the hot season. In the hot beason the man invariably works 
longer than he does in the cold sea .son while in fact the state of things ought to be 
just the reverse. Some measure must be adopted to induce the labourer to work 
by hour scale and if this ran be done a certain amount of relief is bound to come 
to the agriculturist. 

Question a4.^ATTRACTiNG capital.—( n) Agriculture must, by experiment, be 
shown to be as paying as other concerrfs, if not more so; the capitalist who likes 
quick returns and no risks cannot easily be induced to take to agriculture as a source 
of moftey making. 

{b) The owners of agricultural lands feel no encouragement in carrying out 
improvements because they always apprehend that, in case they do so, the Government 
assessment will be enhanced in due time. The Government policy is to increase the 
asaeasmenVat any settlement. The recent policy as placed before the Berar Legis¬ 
lative Assembly by the then Revenue Member was to wipe out the “ middleman” i.r,, 
the landholder. The note on * Settlement ’ by Mr. Greenheld, the then Deputy 
Commissioner of Buldana, clearly contemplatts the enhancement of the revenue up 
to $0 per cent of the cultivator's profits and he makes suggestions to that effect and 
recommends that an enhancement of revenue should be made up to 50 per cent msiead 
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ot 33 pc*'t'cnt and the period of settlement should bv cut down to 20 years, instead 
of 30 years as at present This policy and such recommendations are not calculated 
!o encourage the cultivator to make improvements on his lands. 

7 'he incor^ e from agriculture js very uncertain in Bcrar as the agriculturist has to 
depend for his croo« on the moMSOons, and for the price of his goods on the fluctuations 
ot the market which the Indian capitUist does not control. 

QuRsnoN atf.-Wp.FARE of ruraj^ roPinATioN.—I think panchayat com¬ 
mittees should be established and cncour ged and a .<)pecial officer should be deputed 
for the purpose by Government. 

{b) Yes, The enquiry should be conducted bv a committee in which the represen¬ 
tatives of the people will have a majority. 1 suggest that Hisirict Councils should be 
asked to nominate one representative each on such committee. They should move 
from village to village all over Berar and observe the local conditions and make a 
report about the remedies they may have to sugge**r. The scope of the enquiry should 
be the steps to be adopted to improve sanitation in the rural areas. 


Oral Evidence. 

31869. The Chait^nian: Mr. Kbaparde, you con.c from Arr Taoti Yes 

31870. Wc are giently obliged to you for your note ; \\ould you like to make 
any general statement in amplidcan’on of it at this stage wou’d rather do so after 

I have been oaminen hboiJd it 5crm necessary. 

3 t 87 i. You aie engaged in the practice ol agiiculturc ? - Yc^. I lived on my 
Kuid for a long time and I know a great deal about it. I have n t been able to live 
oj) my land since I passed my law examination and started to practise as a pleader, 
but I have kept »n close touch with it and supervised the work, 

31872. V\ hen did you ccasc fo manage tlic lard dseif '“- Ab u» 1912. 

3*873* You biy the j u’>!ic .‘•b<.ul<l not be laxe-l, either d recily or ifdtiectly, for 
c.irrying nn lescarch 'vnik l>o you think tiio jir.ctice of the w'.ole civnbaed woiid 
in that icLqsect <s w ong '^- No, but I ih'n.k the kind of re.carch v\oik which is being 
done here is not of tnuch use. 

31874 That is a different matter. You .lo not mean the pcblu i>boubl rot be 
taxed eitter diiectly or iiidiiectly for ratrying on resciith work ‘^-1 mean the public 
in Berar should r ot be taxed for carrying on the sort of work that is bcirig done .4 
the moment, 

31875, W'bat wheats are you growing on your own land at the moment '■’—We 
glow cotton and not vvbcat. 

31876. What cotton do yoa grow and tas^w»' 

31877. Whit li the history ot tho latter ? Was it recommciuled to you by the 
departmeuti'—Yes; that is why we i^tew it, but our exptrienre i« that alt hough it 
gives a better jield than other seed it does not command a good price in the market, 
because it is not a long sUple cotton. For a time the buyers wanted a short stapia 

cotton because It was supposed to be useful for the manufacture of foreign cloth, but 
afterwards the price came down and now the demand is for long staplo cotton, because 
Indians have uow taken up the manufacture of cloth more than^efore. 

31878. Arc you going to cease growing rMum cotton P— If I can. 

31879. You give your views on the various subjects you deal with very completely 
and I have very few questions to ask you. I should like to know what experience yoii 
have had of the working of co-operative societies ?—I have not taken much inter^t 
in the societies we have in Betar. 1 know they lend money to the cultivators from 
time to time and that awards are often taken out against debtors without their b^iHg 
able to make arrange^ments for the payment of their debts. That is how some of tbe 
societies ^ve come to be unpopular in berar. Berar, however, has very prosperous 
co-operative societies, and) I think, is the only Province which can boast of having 
prosperous societies. 

31680. But you yourself know very little about the details of their work P— 
That ia so. 
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31881. Have you experience on yotir own estates of the indebtedness of culti- 
vators Yes. 

3188,^. la It 0 ma’guzari estate ? -• Pprt of it is, and part of it is ryotwarf. 

31883. Do you or your representatives engage in money-lending at all ?—My brother 
does. We advance money to our tenants, and try to rJo so at a cheaper rate than 
other people charge, so as to make it as comfoitable as possible for them. 

51884. At what rate do yon find you can make advances to them I have been 
able to finance at 6 per cent, which is the lowest I can d:> it at, but I think it might 
be possible to do it at 5 or even 4 pe*^ cent. 

31885. Whal is your average rate - 0 per cent It is almost all lent at that 

31886. Do you find the offer of cheap money encourages cultivators to over¬ 
borrow ?-We take care not to giw them moie than they need, because we know 
them personally and we do not carr/ on an extensive bibiness ot that kind. We 
only lend tO our tenants, and we know them and theii requirements. 

318S7, It is a question of . nowing the business of each man intimately?—Yesi 
to a large extent. 

31888. You are anxious tliat the opportunity to make implements in Indi'^ 
should be taken advantage of. How do yru account for ihe fact that Indian capital 
and Indian bra'n> arc not at th s nunnent exploring thus liel I more energetically ?— 

1 think they arc. Kiflo'^kai I 3 r )thc*ri>, tor instaute imve ? doin^; their best to 
India .supplied with vho'r ploughs, and Bi'rar h la pur< based very many of them, 
(he Kutoskur plough is very popular tlicrc Oihei people are perhaps not anxiou.» 
to lake it up bec.au^e they arc nervous ab at tlu n tbances of saccei*^. 

On p^'j; * ^ )G y'u * ly, “ If the Go'^Tn i cut is so mi'idc<l, 1 bclitve it 
IS ptMsdilf t » sui 1\ lural induuncs ivittja\iev to gel the requir'd tools made and 
MMMUiact'jiCo in India a.xl toe-tibllsh the u-duatricj in ‘’Uch u tnaiiner as- to make them 
periminent cusf (j| liie Indian niaiiufa’turcr. ’ 1 do not 'p.ite see what 

Gosf'iijsnent can <lo the - tioVirnment e m live subsidies, .ind nmkc it possible 
lot tiv’ railway» to tarry the gviod <-mme < heaply Goverirnent c»n give c-mccssions 
and tdiCavi lo-ins. I hey have Iccn ration shy ot giving tincdvi ir» Berar, Government 
can help the peasant in very nmny ways whu h 1 couUl mention A tiesh Coiuimssion 
might be -ippointed to go into the nmtter. When Governmert is minded to do a 
ttnng, It can alway.s find means of doing it 

318^, Cahdfi: You say i: would be worth while to try the experiment 
ol applying the Usurious I.oan,^ Act. Is that Act not applied regulaily here?—No 
not in Ber.ar, 

3(891. Is there any particular reason for that V—No. The Act has not been 
applied j that ail. 

3189^. Sh M, Chitui%^h Have you the rule of damdopat there?—Ye», 

31893. How doe-j it work r -Fairly well. 

31894. Mr. tho courts were so minded, they would find a way of 

applying the Usurious I.oatis Act V~ Not unles.> Government applies ihe Act to this 
Province. 

31895. Does not the Act apply here ?—Not as far as I know. 

31896. Sit Gan^ira Saw: What area of land do you possess P—500 acres of land 
ryotwari and 1,500 acr^s malguzari. 

31897. Did you take to law because you could not make a livingoutofitP — 
No. I could mtike a living out of it, but I took a fancy to law and I wanted to make 
more money; one never ha# sufficient money. 

31898, You have said Government should do a number of things. Do you 
think those things would be passed by the Legislative Council P Y'ou arc a member 
of the Council ?—Yes. I think the Couneil would vote for them, bat even when the 
Council passes resolutions. Government is not Isittod to take acdon on them. 
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31899. The Chair man,^'Xyo you wish to make any supplementary statement?— 
Yes. I wish to say in the first place that the agriculturist in Berar is working at 
a loss ; he makes no profit at all. Secondly, in spite of that loss he continues to 
cultivate his land, because he has nothing else to do and docs not know how else 
to maintain himself, and also from sentiment. Nothing useful can be done to help 
the agriculturist if the land revenue is not reduced* I l^lieve the theory that Govern- 
meet and not the agriculturist owns the land is a most harinlul one. That is the 
theory on which Government has been working, and wc have fought against it as 
far us we can. We believe the State should not own the land; the land should be 
owned by the person who cultivates it. 

( The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned HU 10 a. m. on Wednesday^ the 26/A January^ 

1927* 
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(Joint Secretaries). 


Lieutenant-Colonel H. G. STILES WEBB, d.p.h., 
D.T.M. and H. (Canlab), i.M.s., 

Offg. Director of Public Health, 

Central Provinces. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question i.—Research. —I consider that research work should be undertaken In 
Lonnectioif with dtsea«e 5 that are especially prevalent in rurt*! areas .nnd affect riirnl 
population. The^e dl^ea*?es not f'nly .'uiversely affect the health but also the eronomic 
conditions of the agricultural worker. 

The diseases I am particularly reff-rring t'^ irc malaria, and helminthic affections, 
aad possibly to a lesser extent small-pox, leprosy and tuberculosis. 

Regarding helminthic affections, 1 am glid to stair* that *part from tha work being 
done in the larger jails in the Province, a sped d enquiry is being carried out in the 
Nagpur district by Dr. Asa C. Chandler, hook^vorn. research worker, who has been 
deputed for this work by the Dhecto-, Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene 

As submitted above, in order to improve the general health of the masses, includinig 
?♦» it does very largely agiicultural workers, it is abso'utely essential to piovide a Public 
Health Research Institute wheie the various piob ens affecting Public Hr-alth can be 
examined. This is the only Province in India where the Public Health Department 
endeavours to function without a laboratory of any sort, to do the very ordmary 
analytical work in connection with Public Health, to say nothing of experimental 
research in connection with special provinciM epidemic diseases* This matb r is how¬ 
ever n^rw being coribidercd by Government. 

Another matter that it* specially essential as it particularly affects the agricultural 
population is the creation of a Malaria Bureau under a special Malaria Officer. 

Proposals have been submitted to Government regarding this by the Public Health 
Department. 

As thinijs stand at present, the Director of Public Health is endeavouring to act as 
Chief Malaria Medical Officer and Chief Plague Medical Officer in addition to his 
ordinary duties. t 

This Province is shown in the latest majp issued by the Malaria Bureau of India at 
Kasauli to be intensely malarious and so there is no need of mioe'to stress tie necessity 
for the oreation of such e Bureau. 
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Question 25.—Welfare of Rural Population.--! appuud two statements* 
showing the birth and death rates in rural end urban areas tor^the Inst tweniyfive years, 
From these statements it uiiU be seen that in rural arens the death rate is generally 
lower than that in towns, indicatinjj; that rural trActs are healthier than urban arehs. 
This ran be largely attributed to the open air life led by the people in the villages 
where little congestion of houses occurs and so the full benefits of sunlight and 
ventilation are obtained. 

It has been recognised that in rural areas the chief ohstscle to sanit ary 
progress is the ignorance of the people about'sanitary matters. The villagers do not 
understand sanitary principles and so vi(‘w with suspicion any me-ssuresi they are 
abked to adopt The habits and cai>tc prrjudices of the people also retard progress. 

In order to get rid of the ignoranc' a^.d preju-lices of the people it is of the 
utmost importance to impart knowledge on health subjects ;.nd the prevention t^f 
epidemic disease by giving illustrated lecture;, and d^tributing leaflets describing 
these. 


2. The following steps have he''n taken by the Public Health Departinent:— 

(i. Lecture? in villages by Assistant Medical Odiccrs in charge of epidemic 
dispcns.iries. 

These dispensaries have been started n.amly for the purpo«.e of educating the 
people The duties of the oflicerjt in chaige .are both med’cal as well »s saniUrv 
with the idea that they n<ay gain the confidence of the people and disse-nirate 
knowledge concerning heilth .subjcits. Thc«e dispensaries are under the Public 
Health Department and werk directly under ihe Civil Suigoons. They tour 
throughout the districts and carry on health propaganda work by lecturing to the 
villagers on epi-cmic discuses and other hc.dtlv subjects and by exhibiting the 
various illustrated charts supplied from thi^otlice. 

(2) The apnointment«f two Health Publicity Officers who give lecture? nith 
lantern demonstr .lions at ad large gatherings, such ns lairs, etc. 

(3) A course of hygiene is included in the curriculum at the training school*? for 

teachers. 

(4) The issue of leaflets in vernacular io schoolmasteis and others dealing 
with epidemic diseases. 

During the late War all the officers that were sarctiontd in pre-war days for the 
department were withdrawn anrl none of these appoii tments have kIikc bren filled in. 
Hence the depaitmfnt has l>e*=‘r working uith a limited st'jfr consisting only of the 
Director of Piudtc Health and the .'9 Assistant Menical ^ fliccrs ca. rpideiiiic duty, 
Kerently two Health Pubisity OTicers Ji .ve b'*en ailed t-) the sta'f. Prop'?ganda 
work has recently been started and like education, is always n matter of slow progress, 
and it will probably lake time before any v.siblc efTect^* in the improvement ot the 
public health can be expected. The following steps have h‘;< n taken to i.rprovc ht'alth 
condition in villages:— 

(1) Improvement (d water-supply «n rural areas and aDo at places where 

fairs are held, and along the routes leading to them, nnd also in ryotwari 
villages. 

(2) The extension of the Village Sanitation Act to larger villages proceeds 

year by year, 

(3) Travelling dispensary system as mentinned above. 

(4) Vaccinators arc liainel in hygiene and < pi iemiohgy nnd so they are 

av.iilable for epidemic w rk in theit circles when called upon. 

{«;) A Central Depot (V.accine Institute) has been started at Nagpur where 
lymph for vacc nation is piepiired from carefully selected animals, 
purified and standardised by modern methods under skilled supervision 
and issued to the vaccinators in the whole Pr vince. 

( 6 ) Medical inspection of schools by Assistant Medical Officers attached to 
epidemic dispensaries. 

In order that the general health of the people may receive reasonable recogni¬ 
tion H is necessary that it should be dealt with on ad.equate lines and the following 
represent the more urgent needs of the Public Health Department 

ii) App ointments of District Health Officers in large districts, In large 
districts the Civil Surgeon is in theory the Health Officer of the district His duties 

* Not printed. 
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At hfiftdquart«ri» kOwev«r» do not aUow him to tour and iufpect in the district to 
the extent that is necessary. The best and most hopelat methoi for promoting 
rural sanitatton is the appointment of a whole time District Heilth O^csr who 
would control and organise ail the sanitary arrangements in the district. 

(3) Increase in the number of epidemic dispensaries so as to provide one for 
each tahsil. The area over which the operations of each dispensary extend is much 
too big for one Assistant Medical OEBcer, and farther expansion is therefore desirable. 

In conclusion! the two most argent needs for improving hygiene in rural areas 
would appear to be— 

(1) The provision of District Health Officers. 

(a) An increase in the number of travelling dispensaries. 


Oral Evidence. 

31900. The Chair mam Col, Stiles Wei)b, you are Officiating Director of Public 
Health in the Central Provinces ?—Yes 

3!90i. What is the significance tf the term officiating ** there?—It is one of 
those things iu India by which, although my predecessor has definitely retired from the 
service, I have got to officiate fcr two yeirs and four months until he is officially extinct 
as far as India is concerned ; it is under the orders of the Indian Government. 

31903. Has it some association, remote or otherwise, with your salary during those 
two years?*—Yes, it has Cv/nsiderably. 

31903. You have provided the Commission with a note o! the evidence which 
you wish tc set before us. Would you like to make any statement at this stage?— 
There is one thing with regard to agiicolture in this Province and that is the health of 
the agriculturists, in th'S Province their physique is exceedingly low and their height 
is small. A fortnight ago r,ne of the scientific papers published information regarding 
the relative heights m the various Provinces in India, If we can give the agriculturist 
of this Province good health, we may be able to do something towards agriculture. 
Physically and mentally he is a bit weak. 

31904. Would you give the Commission shoitly an account of the organisation of 
your service in the Province"*'—The Public Health Department, 1 believe (I am 
speaking off-hand ) was started in or about the year 1910 and they had then a complete 
staff or which became very shoitly aftei wards ; they had a Director of Public Health 
and an /Assistant Director of Public Health in 1909, a Chief Plague Medical Officer 
from igi 2 onwards and shortly aficrw; n ^ they had an officer on special duty with 
regard to malaria. So there was more ot less a complete staff. But since the War on 
account of financial stringency there ha* b^en only the Director of Public Health, We 
have no special officeis working on any of the special diseases, or doing any research 
work, and this is the only Tiovince in Indta in which such a state ot things exists, 
where there is no laboratory where we c. n work out the various problems that 
COD front us. The organisation itself is fairly complete, with the exception that we are 
understaffed, and we have this great handicap in not having a place where we can do 
any practical work to solve the various problems such as we meet in this Province. We 
have, for instance, leprosy, malarm, hookworm, lick typhus ( which is prevalent in the 
Balaghat district and in Saugor district). All these problems require elucidation j 
but there is not only no staff, but also no means of setting about the solving of the 
problems. 

31905. I want tv) be quite clear about this question of facilities. Is it really the 
case that you have no laboratories here P— I hove no laboratories at my disposal; none. 
There is a small laborntory attached to the Vaccine Institute which is for dealing with 
the purity of the vaccine lymph supplied, bat beyond that there is nothing whatever; 
and we do no bacteriological work at ail. The water samples of this Province have 
to be sent to Bomb$iy, Calcutta or Agra and that means in the hot weather it is 
Impossible to send the water down in time and so the required examination invariably 
goes wrong. 

319o 6» If you have a case of typhoid, have you any means to have the smear 
examined ?—1 have none at all. The proper way is to take the blood at a certain 
period of the disease for the actual cultivation of the organism and to put the seinm 
up against a known strain of the organism cuncetned^ but I have no means of d.tng 
aither. 
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3t^/« XoconeiDW to your or««nUition m tH» d ^trlcti: In t\k% ptovtt&diii 
memoranda n entitled the oit^ R%r%l Coi$iiUh%$ and Agticultur u 

Development in t >0 Central Provinces 'ini Bera% pVa^riph pi?e 15. It is stated 
thit 2Q dispensuies have been started mainly for the purpose of educatinjt the people* 
Who is in chargfe to-day of those dispen-faries ? - These dispensaries, now 30in number, 
are in charge of what we call Assintant Medical OfhcerS) equivalent to Sub*Assi8tant 
Surgeons in other Provinces and they work indirectly under me. The whol^ 
“organisation'* isunder me, but they work immediately under the Civil Surgeons in the 
districts to which they are posted. 

31908. Vru say there are 30 now. These dispensaries «re all peripatetici are 
they They leally are. What it amounts to really is the old plague staff camouflaged 

31909. They represenl the only medical organisation in the lural areas, I 
suppose ?—We h,we two Health Publicity Officers who go ab.mt touring with magic 
lanterns a?‘id giving lectuies. During the bi\; f?irs» Health and Baby weeks, and when¬ 
ever they have an agricultural show, we generally send one down because a lot of people 
are collected there and lie gives 3 or 4 lectures there. 

31910. Have the local authorities g,ny medic.il organisation at all?—No. There is 
no District Heilth Officer in any part of th^s Province j that is one cf the things which 
is very necessary. The Civil Suigeon is supposed to be the District Health Officer in 
his district but it impossible for him to do ail the woik. 

31911. in the event of an epidemic outbreiik of a dise>se, what medical force* 
have you avulable for mobilisation in th^.t particular district?—-! send down one Of 
two or three epidemic dispet^^aries il necessary and I invariably go myself. If the Civil 
Surj^eon wants more help» in the first place he applies to the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals for it. 

31912. Are you attempting to extend the knowledge and skill of your 
vaccjnatorsr—Yes; wc are not only trai'iing them but we are insisting on certain 
educati nal qualifications, and the men whom we train are I’enernlly not more than ^0 or 
aa years of age. We nre also teaching them epidemiology. There is a Vaccine Institute 
and last year we star'ed training schoolmasters in the technique of vaccination and 
1 think it is going to be .5 success. They can vaccinate within about 5 milts of their 
school and in one case 1 know a man earned Rs. 90 in three months, 

31913, Can these vaccinators deal at all with a case of cholera?—No, they do 
things like permanganating the wells, but the actual treatment is done by the epidemic 
staff. 

31914 They are the only people who are capable of giving the salt injection?-* We 
hope they are capable ; sometimes their treatment is rather empirical. 

31915. On the question of mahria which you mentioned a moment or two ago, 
is therein organisation to oetl with malaria in this Province?—No ; there was a 
survey madeinx;i2; since then no work has been done regarding malaria. This 
year the Fortst Department a ked n etor the services of «n epidemic d'spef»^ary and f 
got Government to establish one. It is at present working in Melghat; we hud also sent 
graduate foi training in malariology at S.'ihranpur. 

31916 As regards the distribut on of quinine, I take ’^it that you have any 
organisation ?—Yes ; it is done by Tahsildars and otheru. 

31917. Are yi.u S'tisfied with that?—Yes, as far as it goes. We spend about 
Rs* 50,000 a year in distributing the quinine to the people. It would however be very 
much better 10 cany out malaria surveys in certain selected areasi which might cost 3 of 
3 lakhs, and in this way irv to eradicate the disease. 1 am speaking from my experience 
in the Punjab and 1 think it would be money well spent. 

31918, Ftom your knowledge of the operations in the Punjab and from your 
dcqualntancc with the conditions in this I- rovince, do you think tnat a campaign might be 
successful there?—Yes, in certain parts. I have been only 20 months in this Province. 
I think it might be difficult 1 am thinking of the Melghat and other placev ; and 
I am going there next month to have a look and I Anticipate something can be done 
locally quite easily and quite inexpensively. 

31919. Fium the records at your disposal, doyouiegard the population of this 
Province as widely infected With malaria ? — YeSy I thettid say it is. la the latest 
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«%ieh was ftiAiHsbad hy tl» CantnU Malarial thej adlonr m very dark for 

makrta. The Melghat district and certain parts of Chhatti^rh and Raipnr are the 
worst, 

3rp20« Is any work being done on the hookworm disease in this Province 
There is a certain amount of work being done in the iarger jails. Convicts are examln * 
ed for the presence of the hookworm and a record is kept; the last lecord that ^ 
had made showed that 2$ per cent of the Jail populat’On were affected with ankylosto¬ 
miasis and lO percent with roundworm, which is very high. The significance of the 
roundworm is a thing which is not generally recognised but itgives rise to some deaths ; 

1 bsve seen one or two cases. A certain number of people get affected with roundworm 
and it is not recognised till the case is on the operating t/<ble. There was a ca^e of a 
boy recently in Kaiuur. The Civil Surgeon examined him and kept the ca^e under 
ob;»ervation ; be subsequently opencu him up and removed 80 roundworms* I think it 
js a thing which we shall have to seriously take up in this Province. 

31921. Sir Henry Lawrence : How does it come P—I think it is a good deal due 
to the water. It occurs in most of the water-supplies, say in the tank water-supplies 
of Paipur and Bhandara, or, where they take water from a river bed in which water 
melons are grown under heavy manuring; that is a great breeding place. 

3f922. TAc CAairjwfla ! Is that a disease common to man and beast?—Probably 
the man is the intermediate host and the beast is the r^al host. 

31923. But it appears in man and beast in the same shape?—-Yes. 

3r024. On that point, do you r?gard the interconnection between your Service 
.nnd the \’ctpnnary Service as important in its relation to public he.Uth ?—Certainly, 
it i^ very important. 1 thiim* I am right in raying that t.iey are similarly situated to 
what I am. having no pi ce for research work. I know a proposal was put up by them 
that we should have a jo.nt Ubor itory, w'hich I welcomed. 

31925. Your think there might be a workable arrangement ?—I think w, yes. 

31926. You think the relation between the veterinary activities goner\l!y and the 
health of man has been sufficien'ly worked out in this country?—It has bf*en worked 
at but what oie knows of chiefly is tuber. uh .sis. Though tuber: ulosis in cattle in this 
country is not anything like so prevalent as in England, still it docs exist and it is one 
of the important things. 

31957, Is there a Rockefeller investigator at work on hookworm in this Pro¬ 
vince ?—No; there is no work of any description being carried out m this Province. 

31928. S’iil, in the provincial memor.onduni, paragraph 37, page 16, you ‘lay : 
** Considerable sums have been spent by the various bodies concerned in the improvement 
of rural watrr-supply.” You ijive there a list of the demands that have lieen made to 
improve the loc.il water-supply and the money spent therein. Has much been 
achieved by these efforts ?—In the larger towns, yes 5 the amount that is spent on 
rural water-supply is very small; it is Rs. 10000 this year for Benir. 

3T92Q. Do you think that the statistics of disea,se and clea h show an improvement 
as a "result of the improvement in the water-supplies ?—Yes, in some places; for 
instance in Damoh they have got a very decent water-supply. 

3 « 93 <?. Have you worked out the expense of improving the drinking in water-¬ 
supplies ?—I should think that it would be next doo»* to impoi^sible, because many 
places ’n Berar it is not n question of impioving it; it is the only water-supply. That 
18 one of the problems there* 

31931. Is it usually well or tank ?—Nearly always well. 

3x932. Is not the construction of the well-head very important?—Yes, 

3 * 983 - Is that a direction in which improvement might be done ?—Yes; as a 
matter of fact that is being done, throughout the whole Province wherever possible. 

31934* What is it costing?—I could net tell yen off-hand. 

3t935* Would you look that up a«d let us know?—} cannot tell you what 1 ^ 
being spent* 
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31036. Have yovi Aty idea how tntieh H costs in the case of the average villager 
to put bis drinking water-supply into reasonably good order P—I could not tell you, 

31937* 1 * there a great deal still to be done in the Province in improving welU 

beads?—Yes, particularly in rural areas. It is reported by the epidemic logical staff 
hat such hnd such a well is not protected and we take steps in the matter. 

3193B. Are you within sight of achieving your aim, do you think?—I think sO; 
a considerable improvement has been brought about especially during the last few 
years with regard to water-supplies. 

3 J 939 * think that the results are reassuring?—Yes, Take the 

infantile mortality which is the best thing to use as a guage for general sanitation. 
During the last five years it has come down considerably below 200, whereas in any 
other preceding period of five years it has never falles below that figure. 

3Xp4a Sit Ganga Ram : What is Ibis figure of 3 oo ?—200 per thousand living. 

31941. Prof, Gangulee \ Do you disinfect wells in case of epidemics ?—It depends 
on what (he epidemic is. If we are up against cholera for instance, which is the 
main disease here, we use permanganate of potash, which is the cheapest and most 
easily obtainable disinfectant. 

3194a. Do you find any protests in the villages in using that water?—Not If you 
go yourself. 

31943. The Chairmans 1 think you misunderstood the question I put you some 
moments ago as to whether research work was being done under the aegis of the 
Rockfeller Institute. I see here on page 411 of your note that you say that a special 
inquiry is being carried out in the Nagpur district by Dr. Cha.idler, the hookworm 
research worker?—^That is rather with regard to the relation of the soil to disease* He 
sent two or three people down here who were working in that direction and then he 
came down himself to see thcTesults. I met him at [ubbulpore and we found that the 
hookworm ova do not thrive in certain soils, particularly the black cotton soil, in this 
Province. That was the nature of the inquiry, 

31944. Is this inquiry still being carried on ?—No , at present nothing is being 
done. 

31945. Would you turn to page 412 of your note?—You say: ** It has been 
recognised that in rural areas the chief obstacle to sanitary progress is the ignorance 
of the people about sanitary matters." If you were asked for the ideal facilities for 
latrines for a village, what would be your advice?—The ideal is a water carriage 
system, which of course is out of the question. 

31946. But within the region of practical politico, what would be the system ?— 

I think the system which they should utilise should be the one which is in practice 
in some parts of the North-West Province where they have got to go a certain 
distance from the town and not go all over the place. 

31947. Do they dig a trench?—I think the sun generally does what is necessary, 

31948. It is an important point, is Hoot? For instance, the infection in hookworm 
is conveyed directly from waste products to the foot, and supposing you do have a 
place set apart for that purpose, unless you have a trench you are still going to get 
the infection, are you not ?—Yes, that possibility is incurred, but how are you going 
to enforce it? You can only give them a lecture on hookworm and make certain 
suggestions. 

, 31949, I only wanted to discover what your ideal was?—As I said, the water 
carriage system is my ideal. 

31950. You say, provided the sun is allowed to get at the night-soil it is more 
or less disinfected and sterilised? Is that the case in hookworm?—Yes, provided 
they do not get into the soil. As I say, the black cotton soil Is not a sult^le soil 
for them to develop in. 

3x951. Are you using the primary school system in this Province to teach health 
rules ?—Yes, lectures are given in primary schools on hygiene, and there are primers. 

31953. Have you yourself seen these primers or attended these lectures ?«p-Thejf 
are all in the vernacular. 
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3 *953* Hwyott ha 4 Ihem tranilaM or seen the primerf yotireetf ?•—Not the 
teteel primer j but we have issued a primer ourselves, which is widely distributed* 

31954. One gets the impresMon that the population are capable of being taught 
these matters ; for inttancei they now iloderatana the business of dealing with plague 
conditions. They are ready to leave the towns and camp out at % moment’s notice 
Yes, at certain times ot the year. 

31955. No doubt in the rains it is not done quite so easily. But they arc no 
doubt capable of being taught, are they not Certainly. 

319$^* Would you like to see a Public Health .\ct passed for this Province?—* 
Yes, I think 1 should. Buttle most important thing at present from our point of 
view is the question of getting some sort of a Registration Act. The only dat.i that 
we have got to go on to see that we ate doing any good ate the vital and 

vital statistics gathered from present means ol registration of vital occuren es is a 
very difficult business. The Act of i8b6 was purely a voluntary Act which I do not 
think was really vety sound, because each Province was allowed to work it as they 
liked. There should in my opinion be uniformity lor the whole of British Int.ia and 
then we should be ab’e to correlate results with those of other Provinces # n 1 see how 
things are progressing. 

31957. Have you considered as to whether there should be an All-India Health 
Act or whether it is to be done Province by Province ?—1 think it ought to be an 
All-India Health Act. I am speaking of British India of course, 

31958, Gangulee Your idea is to get uniformity of results ?—Yes. For 

instance, the infantile mortality of this Province is higher thnn that of any other 
Province, but the conditions here are much the same as in certain other Provinces and 
yet we hsvc a higher infantile mortality. Something might be done in that direction 
to see why the figures vary in two Provinces where the conditions are about 
the same. 


3*959 The Ckatrwan : Have you studied the problem of rural health as it is 
affected by nutrition P—I do not know much about deficiency diseases and I have not 
really studied the dietary of this Province; and any evidence that I might offer \s 
hardly worth recording. 

3196a Have you had time )et to form any view .is to whether there is any 
correlation between the diet of particular districts and the physique and health 
in those districts as compared with otheis?-NO} I sbouid not care to hazard 
an opinion. 

31961, il/r. Cal’vert * The Punjab diet and the Cential Provinces diet are not quite 
the same P— You have only got to look at the people of the Punjab ; they are bigger 
made, and weigh mere. Their diet is of a different quality. 

3196J. The Chairman \ But you have got different races P—Yes, Look at the 
Chhattisgarlii Gond people who are very much bigger and heavier than the people of 
any other part of this Province ; and so far as I can see the diet is rather the sarvie. 

31963. Do you think the Chhattisgarh men are better nourished P—Yes, 


31964, And they are a rice eating population, are they not?—Yes. 

31965, Sir Henry Lanrence: Are they better nourished than the Berari^ ?-Yes, 
the Chhattisgarhi G,md is moie equivalent to the Gurl.ha ; he is a big thick-set fellow. 

31966, The Chairman: After all race remains a very important thing. You may 
feed a thoroughbred forever, but you cannot build it into a Clydesdale, can you?—No. 

31^7. Si>£a«ri-«cf .• Did 1 understand you to say that you depreeited 
wpendituMi on quinine ? You would prefer someihing to attack the causes of mala.ia ?- 
Yea. It seems to me that if we could spend two or three lakhs to clear up m.laria in 
on. or two of our worst areas it would be a better way cf spenmnu money than by allotting 
Rs. 50,000 a year in what I consider to be a haphasard way where you are really not 
touching the cause of the disease and you are certainly not eradicating it. 

1. you find support for that view amongst other anthoiities in public 

health P—Yea. At the Research Woikers’ Confeiencc in Calcutta, which I had th* 
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pfifileite attending, that was one of the things that were token «)», the ereatlon o! 
an AiMndia Malaria Bureau, and therebjr realty trying to do some oraanised work 
In the whole of India* I applied here for the institution ol a Malaria Bureau. 

319^'g* Would you «!top the distribution of quinine to school children If ^rou 
mean for prophylactic purposes^ then I am not at all a believer in propbylactical 
quinine. In my opinion, it only tends to mask infection and you carry the germ with 
you and infect other perfectly healthy people. 

n o. Was any resolution passed at this meeting of research workers to 
^ u have referred? —Yes. A resolution was passed th.st there should be some 
central orgarisRtion, and they are going to start it at a place called Karnal in the 
Punjab, where they have a laboratory. 

31971. Could you refer us to the re:Ofd of that discussion ?—No, because it has not 
been published yet. Thnt w^s one of the resolutions, but I have not got nny copy of it, 

31972. But it will be published ?—Yes. 1 have not received a copy. 

31973, Prqf, CanguUe : When was the conference heldP—From the 13th to the 
16th of December 1926, at Calcutta. 

31974. Sir H&nry Lawrence : Do you make any use of the population collected in 
jails for teaching simple hygiene ?-~Yes. We give lectuns in ihe central jatlif 
1 think the Health Publicity Officers go down and give lectures, and they appreciate 
them apparently. 

3*975* 1^0 suppose that any considerable proportion of the jail population 

are enlightened in this way P—-I should hardly like to express an opinio n. I do not know 
whether in this Province they go from jail to jail, but 1 r >thei fancy thfit most of the 
men in the jails are habituals, an i no sooner are they sent out than they are in again. 
It is rather difficult to say, 

31976V Are these lectures given in every jail or only 10 the central jails?—It has 
been done in the central j Til a in N.'»gpur and |ubbulpore; I do not think it has been 
done in Raipur, ft was done as an experiment last year, 

31977. started?—Yes. 

31978. Do ths jail authorities welcome this movement r —Yes 

31979. It might be a very important medium for the enlightenment of the 
population ?—It certainly would be an accessory, but not so much,! think, in central 
jails a$ in the district jails. 

31980. Has that been touched ?—-Not yet. There are difficulties in lecturing In 
a jail. I do not know whether they allow all the ciiminals to come together, the males 
and fcmale.s, etc. It has beea done in the central jail. We have tried it with a magic 
atitern, and they like that. 

31981. So far, it has only been done with a very ^mall percentage of the jail 
population ?—Yes. 

31983. Whit is your jail population in this Province? - I could not tell you 
most of the jails are mostly tmpty. I think only 50 per cent of the accommodation 
i-4 utilised. 

3iyB3. If you take all Ir4,dia, 1 ga her that there are about 700,000 inmates of jails. 
The Public Health Department cou.d make full use of that material?—If you take the 
Nonh-Wei.t Frontier Province, I can guar.'intee you a full house; all the jails there 
are over flowing. 

319S4. Has this experiment been tried m other Provinces ?—1 do not know. 

31985, Would you recommend that it should be done? —I think it might 
be done. 

31986. Sir Gangn Ram : Is there much leprosy in this Province-?—I should say 
that this Province has more leprosy that any other pait of India, 

319S7. What measures do you take to prevent tl e spread of leprosy? Have you 
any special institutions here to keep them ?—Yes, Here aie eight institutions at the 
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indm«Dt (I lik« tha word institutian ant not asylum) urblth are ran by 
MUaionarle^i. V\ e.iregoiag (o open laprosy <iispen$aHes at 6vo of the biggest tewns 
where leprosy is prevalect, for instance in Raipur, Amtaoti and such places* 

3i^ 8« Are you of opinion that it spreads by the touch ? Some doctors are not of 
that opinion It spreads by intimate personal contact. Beyond that 1 cannot tell 
you j it i» unknown yet how li eliisea^^e is actually transmitted. 

jjgiSp* Three years ago, during Lord Reading’s time, there was a large collection 
of funds to combat leprosy, What share of that fund dia you get P - We collected for 
that fund a very large amount, namely, over Rs, 2 lakhs. That money has gone to 
Delhi to the Viceroy^s Endowment Fund, but up to the present time we have not got 
anything. 

31950. Arc you aware wh'*t they are doing in that respect ? —They are spending 
money on getting another research werker and ‘.n propaganda work, and they are 
paying fer the tr uning of menical personnel in the treatment of leprosy. Last >ear 
there were 15 medio/»l men from the whole of fndia traired for treatment of leprosy. 
7 or 8 went from this Province, and since then 4 have beer, trained from my depart¬ 
ment and 4 have been sent by the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals; we are 
also sending 5 men next month to Ur. Muir in Calcutta for graining. 

31991. Is the tieatment of lepiosy that you give that of Dr. Rogers?-It is the 
Hydro-carpus oil-cum-creosote treatment. 

31992. Is that the fi'al treatment which has been fixed upon ? That is what 
we propose to utilise in this Province. We have not got facilities for trying a lot 
of treatments, such as the treatment by the modified tuberculin of Dr. RoW 
of Bombiy. There in .mother treatment, namelv. what is known as Hg. 33. It 
is a preparation ut »» rcury and arsenic, and tne idi'a is that it will si nultaneously 
cure syphilis which is previlent among lepers, because untl you combat the syphilis 
in the Itper you can make very little impression on bis leprosy. This drug will 
tackle the two at the same time. 

'?19Q3. In tl'.’s Province, you do notallow the lepers to spread about and to go 
on begging and spread the infection ? Are they restricted in any way?—The Leptr 
Act can bt-appl'ed ifi any district in winch the Deputy Commiss'oner asks for it to 
be applied. I'erson.iUy, 1 am very much agiirint compulsion because by c mpulsion 
we .'•h.all dr feat our own object Another iho g is that mos>t of the begging lepeis 
are not nfe -tive. They do not spread the disease, they simply linger on. h ts the 
man who does not Know that he has got leprosy that \i the real source of ir.foction 
It IS in the pnmary and secondary stages that leprosy is intective. They found a 
man in Calcutta who wa^ preo ruig sweets who was suffeiing froa» leprosy ; he would 
be likely to spread the infection, beca use he did not k now that he had leprosy. 

31994. 5 iV Henry Lovrent^e ; Can you suggest \\)ut is tue leper population 01 the 
Province ?— I think it is io,ooo. 

31995. The Census Report says th it it is .ibout 13,000 ?—Yes, I think we have 
7coo in institutions. That is rather a fl >atmg figuie, because they come and go; 
there is no compjlsion. 

Sir Ganga Ram: Are not these Missionary institutions helped by the 
central endowment fund ?—Yes This Government has been paying a subsidy. Now 
it is a capitation grant for the food and the upkeep of the lepers. We also g»ve 
them very Lrge giants for new buildings and any sanitary measures lii<c new wells 
and water-sUf piy. It does not, for some re99on or other, come through n.y depart¬ 
ment^ although 1 handle a good deal of it because it is an epidemic disease. 

, 3 ^ 997 * You have not got any leper seltleuents where the inmates can be 
trained ill agriculture ?—No, but there ii a suggestion tot ke u place a lew miles 
from Raipur and put up a Government institution there, but I think we shall have 
to wait a bit till we get more in touch with thenii possibly by means of 
out-patients at the special lepiosy dispensaries. 

31998, lou say that money should be spent on eradicating malaria ?—1 think so, 

31999. Uo you mean according to the Ross system ?—Every problem has 
own solution. In some places, it may be better to tackle the mosquito and in 
Others to tackle the reservoir of the disease. 
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3dOoo> Oo you have a reliable system of re^UUatton of births aftd 4 eAthiP-^ 

1 should 8iy thU it ii excts-sdio^ly b:id. h ii doR<i by .psople who get no extra 
pay tor doing it, and consequently they do not care v^ry mac i about it. 

,12001. There «s no penalty attached to it Ko. There are sanitary byelaws 
but they are very rarely enforced. 

^2002. There is no means of preparing vaccines and making cultures in the 
laWatory here V—The only lab )ratory that I have is the Central Provinces Vaccine 
{nstitute> where we manufacture lymph for treating small’•pox. 

32003, You cannot make cultures for examination have no laboratory staff. 

32004, The Medical Department have one ?—There is laboratory attached 
to the Mayo Hospital in charge of an Assistant Medical Officer, at the present moment. 

3 SOO 5 . Can you not get the work done there ?—It does not come to me. They 
do not apply to me as they might, and as they do in other Provinces, 

3200^'. You say that you allow vaccination to be done by schoolmasters. Is it 
safe Yes. 

32007, Y'ou thiftk they do not commit any mistakes P—Ail these men, before 
we allow them to vaccinate, are trained for six months in the Vaccine institute ; 
they also train them in epidemiology. They are examined at the conclusion of the 
course* 

32008. You allow them some fceP- I think it 133 annas, but that is not 
my province, 

32009. It IS the recognised feeP—They have fixed this amount themselves 
as far as 1 know. I do not know whether the Education Department has fixed it. 
I am on!y told that is the fee. 

32010. Do you not think thit water diseases occur more ii paddy growing 
ureas?—Are you speaking of malaria and cholera P 

320U. All sorts of diseases, roundworm, h ^okworm, etc.?—The .nore the 
water the greater the probability of water-borne dise.ises, particularly cholera. 

3?oi2, Do you see that «ome text-books are introduced into schools for hygiene?— 
There is merely a ^ort cf little senes of lectures on just the elementary things, 

32013. Do they not consult as to what is being done ia other Proviaces in 
these mattersP- 1 suppose they do. 

320T4. Is it not part of your duty to see to these hygiene lectures?—They 
generally apply to me, and we just dratt them out for them. You asked a question 
about consulting other Provinces, That is one of the things from the absence of 
which the whole of the Public Health Depart . ents of India are suffering In 1913 
they commenced holding what were known as Sanitary Conferences where the 
Directors of Public Health and other Sanitarians and tCpide ^iologists used to meet 
and lIiscuss problems and exchange views, but there is no such thing now. 

32015. Pro/* Ganguleei Has it been discontinued P—Yes, It is very important 
tbat theie should be such an Ali-lncia conference, 

32016. Sir Canga Rami Is there not a weekly or monthly Government publi¬ 
cation in whi h the results of researcht^s into medical science and hygiene ure reported 
and which reports as to what is done in the various Provinces?—Not in anyone 
F'rovince. 

32017. Is there not an AU-India publication?—There is the Indian Research 
Association and they publish their journal about 3 or 4 times a year* but that is 
devoted to research work and not to public health work^ Of course the one is 
a corollaty to the other to a certain extent, but public health work is somewhat 
different. Unless we meet together and know what the other people are thinking and 
doing, we are much handicapped and at present we have no such opportunity. 
For instance, with regard to plague measures, we wanted to know what is considered 
to be the standard of rat destruction in other Provinces. We held a meeting In 
Calcutta to talk over these things, but you cannot discuss a big subject, like plague^ 
in two hours. 

Li£ut.-Col, H. G. Stiles Wees. 
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ii foamAl for tb^ wliok of Iod^a?r»*There is 

iMMmito#* 

3aai9« Wcmld you teeommeiKi somolhing of that sort?—I think* It would be 
a very good thitig.^ 

32020. What part of the Punjab were you in ?—I was Deputy Sanitary Com- 
missiofier at Lahore, and afterwards Chief Malaria Medical Officer. 

5202c. $ir Thomas Middltton t From the figures * you have given us it would seem 
that fevers are much worse in vural than to urban areas?—Yes. 

32022. In the last seven years the death rate in rural arens was somtthirg like 20 
per thousand while in the towns it was about 13 per thousand ?—Yes. 

32022, I suppose diagooais in the towns is much better than in rural areas ?—The 
facilities for diagnosis are better. 

32024. Is not the work better done in the towns than in rural disticts? Possibly, 
because in some parts of the Province there are people who have never even heard of 
modern methods of treatment and who continue to use their own remedies. With regard 
to malaria m urban and rural areas, if you work in a malarious district you will find all 
round (he town the population has a greater splenic and parasitic index but as you get 
towards thecen^reof the town you will find it considerably diminished. That is perhaps 
the answer to your question. 

32025. That explains why the percentage of deaths in rural areas is much higher 
than in urban areas ?—That is possibly the explanation, yes. 

32026. What I wan( to get from you is whether the figures 20 and 13 represent 
the kind of figures you would expect from your general experience, or whether there is 
a large margin of error P—‘There is a very large margin of error. 

32027. In looking at any of these figures we must expect a Urge margin of 

error?—Yes, The very first day 1 came to ihis Province 1 saw a Hmdi word put 

down as the cause of a certain number of deaths, and on inquiring what it was, I was 
told it was worms. I did not think of the significance of it at the time, but that was 

possibly roundworm. Deaths are commonly attributed to w rms in certain parts of 

this Province. 

3202B, 1 took fevers as an example, because that is a case where there is a wire 
difference in mortality as between town and country, and I wanted to ascertnin whether 
these figuiea represented some real difference or whether they were due to errors in the 
classification of disease. Your view is that they rspreseut a real difference?—Ye». 

52029. You have commented on the physique of the people m the Chhattisgarh 
Divi ion and in the Berar districts, and I think your view is that the former are stronger 
and healthier than the latter ?—-They arc more strongly built, certainly, 

32030. Can you tell us about any other Divisions of the Province, such as the 
wheat'^growing tracts in the north ?—ham afraid I have not been here long enough to 
give ao opinion. As far as 1 can see, the Chbattisgarh people have the best physique, 
but 1 am not prepared to say they have less disease. 

32031. Dr. Hyditr i In reply to a question by the Chairman 1 you said you had 
1)0 facilities for investigation?—‘Yes. 

32032. Have you any facilities for the prevention of disease?—One is i\ corollary 
of the other j you cannot prevent disease until you have discovered the cause. 

32033. Have you any fadliues for the education of the people gcneiaUy?—Y'?s> 
we have Health Publicity Officers who go round and attend ail fairs, shows, etc., 
and give magic-lantern lectures which are very popular. We also do work in 
the schools. 

*Stilteme»t showing deaths from diff^erent causes and births during 1901 to 1925 in 
(1) the Turai districts and if) the towns of the Central Provinces and Bersr—Not 
prtfitjed. 

Li£irr.-CoL. H. G. Snus 
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^3034. Would yo« Ulra to hove a Public ifeaM Re^eicdi laitUido lor tb 
Central Provinces I rather deprecate the word •'reseaiA*^* I want a Public Hoallb 
Institute in which we can esake preliminary investigations, the research itself 
being conducted by a oei tral body. There it no need fora multipiidtv offesearch 
institutes in India; for one things ue have not the staff. There should, however, 
be some institute where preltminary investigations could be made, and then the 
results would be put up to the central body which would go ahead and work on 
them if it thought nt. 

32035. What ts the total population entrusted to your care14} milltoni. 

32036. Do you know the kind of work that is being carried out on malaria 
in the Federated Malay States I have heard of It. 

33037. They do not have to look after more than 1 f million people, but they 
possess ail these facilities for the investigation of disease and its prevention and 
cure, and also for educational work. You have nothing of that kind here P—We have 
nothing like that in this Province, but the problem in India is different; political 
factors have to be taken into consideration, especially in this Province. 

3 >03^. Is there any arrangement for interchange of ideas and associated effort 
between the Medical Department, the Public Works Department, the Engineering 
Branch of the Railways, the Itrigation Department and so on in this Province?—Yes. 
In the Public Health Report for the year vi e embody the work where we overlap. 
There is no Sanitary Engineer in this Province, and we need one. In the Public 
Health Department cf the United Provinces there is a $(aff of Sanitary Engineers 
working under the Director of Publ c Health. 

3?039. Have you any say in the matter of irrigation reservoirs in this Province? — 
No. If they were undertaking extensive irrigation works, f should go and see that 
what was being done was all right fro.m the health point of view. If an area is 
properly irrigated the e may be, as in the case of the Montgomery district in the 
Punjab, le5S malaria than before. 

32040. Have you any arrangements for ascertaining the spleen index of school 
children ?—It used to be done, but it has fallen into abeyance in this Province for lack 
of staff. I have personally made a few investigations, but 1 have not "sufficient data 
on which to found an opinion. There is no doubt that in certain parts of the Province 
the prevalence of big spleens amougst the children is more noticeable than in others. 

32041. Mf, Wills: Have you ever heard of any increase in malaria in Chhattis* 
garh as a result of irrigation ?—No. 

32042. Or of any increase in ary other disease ?—No. 

32043. You were not here in 1918, but do you happen to know the mortality 
figures from in6uenza in that year ?— 1 think the mortality wav something like 1 in lO; 
10$ per thousand. It was, as usual, greater than in any other Provtace. Only in 
one year were we beaten in th4.t respect, and that was in 1917, when the Punjab had 
the highest infantile mortality rate in the whole of India. We have been first, 
unfortunately, ever since. The percent^e of children dying in the first year of 
infancy has been and is higher here, than in any other Province, except during 1917* 

3 '! 044 . Tn0 Raja of Parlakimedi: What are the most virulent dtseatea in this 
Province?—As far as the rural population is concerned, cholera, plague, malaria and 
(in certain parts only) leprosy. Tuberculosis is undoubtedly spreading in this 
Province also. 

32045. Prof. Ganguleei What about venereal diseases?—I am told they are. 
very rife in Chhattisgarh and the eastern parts of the Province, and Missionaries at 
Mungali are making a special effort to dial with it. The Red Cross gave them a 
grant to buy salvarsan last year, and I am trying to get them a grant this yean 

32046. Th€ Raja of Parlakimedi i Which of the diseases you have menttohed it 
the mosr iroublesome?—It varies fiom year to year. Last year we had a good deal 
of cholera in the eastern part of the Province, and this year plngoe has been 
troublesome, and also small^pox in Berar, where the people wiU not be vacciaatad. 
It may be the people do not object so much to vaccination as to the vaccinaiofi | 
I cannot say. The personal factor has always to be considered in India. 

LiEUT.-Cot. H. G. Stiles Webs. 
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•oneohi flie eflniftte end the ttfnfnlh 

0004^ With re|^d to the a|mititmeot of Health Officers, applicetion ,ha« first 
to be reoeivad hrotn the Dittficc or LoOal Hoard F -There are only three Health Officers 
in the whole of the IProvioce at the present time; at Jubbulpor*, Nggpnr and Amraoti. 
There are no Diatrict Heahh Officers in any part of the Province. 

30049. Yon have not received any applications from Local Boards P—No. 

30050. Were the three officers yon mention appointed by Government ?—The 
appointment is left to local bodies, bat the final say in the matter is with the Director 
or Fublle Health. Naturally, as far as i$ advisaSlo, I let them h^ve their choice, 
becanie they pay half His salary f Government pays the other heU ) and they may 
prefer one man to another. 

30051. What is the extent of the jurisdiction of these three officers ?-^Only 
within the boandaries of their Municipalities. At one time 1 thought th^t, as 
Government paid half their salaries, they might be atiltsed in the districts ; but 1 
think the Munictpalities might object, fliey have enough work to do in cleaning up 
places like Nagpur in any case. 

30053. Have these Municipalities Sanitary Engineers?—^They generally have 
men called Municipal Engineers, but I would not care to call them Santtarians. 

32053. Have any of them Sanitary Inspectors ? -Yes. They are all tiained in 
Bombay, and Government pays half their salaries. 

32054. How many are they in number?—All the big towns practically have a 
Sanitary Inspector or two. There must be about 50 employed in the whole Province. 

32055. Who supervises their work ?—The Health Officer »f he i> there and the 
Civil Surgeon if there is no Health Officer. 

32056. Is it at fixed periods, say. so many times per year ?—He is supposed to 
supervise all the year round. The Sanitary Inspector works direct under the Health 
Officer. 

32057* What are the things he is supposed to look after?—The Sanitary 
Inspector sees that the sanitary staff does its work properly, the removal of refuse 
excreta and such tike things. 

32058. Does be also see that the water sources are not contaminated and all 
thatundof work?—Yes. 

32059. What attention dots baby welfare receive in this Province?—We publish 
an account of all the Baby wseks, what they do and ail the rest of it and this year we 
are making a special effort in dealing witn it; only at present the control has been 
vest^ in a special committee of the Red Cross, although the grant is passed through 
my budget and I think they will be able to deal with it better in seme ways. I am a 
sort of liaison officer between the general committee of the Red Cross and the Public 
Health Department and I am also a co-opted member on the special committee. 
There again you have got to leave a certain amount of latitude to local authorities in 
thb matter of the way of conducting of their campaign. 

32060. Do many Municipalities take interest in such things ?—We had been 
rather badly handicapped by what is known as the Sim formula. Under this formula 
fths of the amount h to be spent in the Central Provinces and f ^h in Berar. So 
unlesi you can get Berar to spend fths you cannot get anything for the Central 
i>kowittoes. 


32061* TJif CAattman t Who was Mr. Sim?-Mr, Sira,of the Government of 
India, who has now Joined Vickers. Yuu cannot run disease according to formulae. 

32062. Th$Baja of Parlakimodi i How many lady doctors aie there in this 
Province?—You are taking roe out of my department. 1 think there are about four or 
ab who work practically on Infantile mortality. 

32063. D o each of the«e Local Bogrls pnd pis^ici Bepurds possess one ?—Nq. 

iriEur.-CQt. H. G. Stiles Webb, 
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32 o 64 < Not even one of them P«-»Some of them hare^ Tf^ece are 4 5 thrpiMtiiottt 

the Province. First of all you cannot get them. The female Aaslitant hieoical 
is exceedingly rare; you must remember the standard of education among women* 

32o<)5. So the treatment of women is practically ignored here ?—No. Now there 
is a movement to establish female hospitals and it will do a tiemendoui lot of gopdy 
particularly in regard to infantile mortality, because you are not going to get mncK 
beneficial result from hrst star ting welfare centres, washing babies and bribing Ms 
to come and listen to lectures. Where you have maternal disease at the mam cause 
of infantile mortality you are not going to deal with that except through the foundation 
of women’s hospitals. 

32066. Where are these hospitals going to be built f- One Is going to be built 
at Chhindwara. Of course there are female hospitals under the Dnfferin Fund in all the 
big cities. 

32067. How many such hospitals arc therein this Province?—I think there are 
3 or 4 in this Province. 

32068. In this women's hospital which you are going to havet are there going to 
be so many bedsjallotted for in-patients P—Yes. 

32069. If is entirely for women P—Yes; it will be for female cases only. 

32070. Pro/, GanguUei You do not get any help from the All^Indta Research 
Association?—No, because we are doing nothing ; but if we could show that we wish 
to carry out some research then they could give us some assistance. 

32071. What is your existing organisation for collecting vital statistics?-*- 
They are collected by the sanitary staff and by various Other persons, ihf‘pa^warist 
the police and others. The Municipality keeps its own register and the police keep 
their own register and when either or both arc doing nothing for a little time, they 
come together) compnre notes and produce the register. The idea was that one 
should check the other. The system is defective and I think there should be a 
special trained staff through the whole of India and that it should work directly 
under the Public Health Department* 

32072. Turning to the question of the malarial survey, what was the nature of 
the survey that you referred to ?—It was a general survey conducted by Major 
Kendrick, on topographical lines. 

3207> What are the qualifications of the Assistant Medical Officers?—The 
Assistant Vedical Officers cf this Province are trained at the Robertson Medical 
School and are examined by certain of us and by sonre outside examiners and we do 
the best we c^n for them. But the real difficulty is that the standard of education 
that these men have before they attempt to tackle medicine is so small and so low, 
that they cat not assimilate the things they are taught If I ask an ordinarv question 
about the prevention of plague they take a long breath and say it is caused by this 
and that but they do not understand it and sr» they cannot apply it. 

32074. They do not have adequate scientific education ?— It U only a four 
years' course and the facilities are not many. 

32075. What is the pay of the Assistant Medical Officers P—They start on 
Rs. 60 now and there is an agitation to start them on Rs. loa At one time it used 
to be Rs. and our Sub-Assistant Surgeon was retting Ps. 20 to look after 
the health of a regiment, 

32076. You have got an Act called the Village Sanitation Act; when was that 
passed P—I could not tell you. 

33077. Would you tell us the scope of that Act?—It is like a little panebayat 
they sit round and talk about things and they may also invite the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner. I think, as a rule, they do some good. 

32078. Not very effective?—No; but taking all things into coniideration, I do 
not think they are at all bad. 

3207^ In matters of rural sanitation, what is the attitude o! the Dislrlot Coun¬ 
cils?—It is very difficult to say; sometimes they are hampered by financial stringency' 

32080. Not lack of interest ?—That Is the excuse that Is given. 

Lieut.-Col, H. G. Sxiuts Wm. 
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jtaoSt. li there eny Disttiet Council in thii Province iaMoi eny 4e0iiite steo for 

iS^provement of rnral eenitery condition* Nor I cannot thinJi: of any sj^pia^ one* 

32oSe« Financia! stringency is almoftt tintYersal?'*»Yes. 

3««83. We are told in another Province that irrigatinn is occasionally retpoirstble 
for malaria* We should like to have your views on the point, whether you associate 
malaria with irrigation P—If the irrigation is done properly I think it is certainly pot 
barmfnt as rej^ards malaria ; it may be rather benedcia\ But |n this Province irriga* 
tion is in its infancy and I am certainly not in a position to give an opinion as far as 
this Province is concerned. 

32084. I think we have here four tracts, the wheat tract, the cotton tract, the rice 
tract and so on. Do you find that the sanitary conditions vary in the different tracts 
No, I do not think so. 

39085. You do not find that in the cott m tract of Berar, which we arc told it 
rather prosperous the sanitary conditions are better than in the other poorer tnets? — 

I should say they are comparatively worse because it is very difficult t' deal .with the 
Beraris. The District Council will tell you that this is owing !o lack of funds. 

320^6. You have said y >u hive eight institutions for dealing with leprosy» all run by 
Missionaries Yes. 

32087. To what extent does the Indian public supoort these institutiom P—The 
Missionaries get a lot of money from England aad America; and the Government sub* 
sidises them. 

32088. What about the Indian publicP—The Indian public in this Province sub¬ 
scribed over two lakhs recently to the Viceroy*s Endowment Fund. 

3308Q. Is there an) leper irstliu* ion entirely run by Indians, other than those 
that are run by <he Mis5ion.:rie‘« ?—No, there is none. 

32090. Ab >ut y.'ur propaganda work, do I understand that you are utilising the 
Education Department as much as you would like to P—Yes, certainly j ve work hand 
in hand with them in man) things. 

32091. And with the Co*opcrntive Department?—I do not know that I can say 
that exactly. 

32092. You have not utilised that agency for propaganda wotkV—Where there 
is a big gathering! there we send down our men to lecture. 

33093. In your note vou tell us that this question of having a resesich institute 
here is before the Government, Is it in the firm of a definite proposal ? --I pat it down 
definitely under every heading that I c uM, giving reasons ns shortly and as strongly 
as I could, nnd it has been tu- ned tiovvn owing to lack of funds. 

32094. When wus this proposal firsc made?—Before 1 came to this Proviucc ; 
there is a sort of Medical Administration and Finance Board which first considers these 
things before they go to the Legislative Council. 

33095. The proposal did not go as far as the Legishtive Council ?~No ; it did 
not go to the Legislative Council. I hnve spoken to one of the Ministers here and he is 
very sympathetic towards the proposal. But this time it is entirely a question of fnttds. 

1 am told we have h»st a lot of money, over ->5 lakhs, through excise. The initial cost 
of a Public Health Institute was estimated at 3J lakhs. 

3209$. Do yon combine the Veterinary Institute in that P—It could be done, 

32097. Mr. Calvert'. You used the word ‘eradication’ w'hh reference to malaria. 
Do you mean complete eradication ?•** Yes; if they can doit in places like Panama 
and other places, why can we not do it in India ? 

3acl98. They are tiny little places j India is a Continent ?—If it can be done in 
one place it can be done in any other place* provided you have legislation to back 
you up. 

32099. You think it could be done on a sufficiently larce scale to be really 
valuable P—Certainly, bec<iuse the work should be permanent. 

22100. It would not prove too costly P—I do not think so, if it is done by a man 
who knows his job. 

321Q1. You mentioned that Civil Surgeons are Health Officers j are they also in 
charge of the local jails P—Not always. In the central Jails there is a separate officer; 
the Superintendent is a separate officer. 

32102. They are in charge of the district jails P—Yes. 

Lnut.-Coh. H. G. Stiu" Wm. 
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^03. Are you Mtisfie ^ with the present division of funds between the prevetitive 
mod the cawble dieenses? -No 5 lam not You cannot do prevention work on ati area 
of loOfOOO square miles with an Ofiiciatmg Director and two Publicity Ofheerau ' 

32104. Is there much scope in this Province for rural sanitary enginoerlngf-^Yrs* 

32105. It could be done by a Provincial Senitarf Engfineer?-^A Sanitary Engineer 
is one of the most necessary requisites in public health. You may be a very 
clever engineer but you are not necesssrity n sanitary engineer; that is a specialised 
jOb and I consider it is most essential, especially with regard to water-supply. 

32106. Sir Henry Lawrence ', Your total budget expenditure is about Rs. 4»50,oooP 
Of this, how much do you spend on quinine P—I think it hdS gone up to Rs. 4 ^,oto or 
Rs. 50,000. 

32107. How much is spent on the Medical Department?—I could not tell you. 
The estimate in the United Provinces is Rs 47,00,000 or Rs. 49,00,000. 

32106. In other major Provinces they spend from twenty to forty lakhs on 
public health?—'I think my budget this year will be s:>meth!ng under four lakhs. 

32109. You are being retrenched, are you not ?—I put up for a malaria bureau 
and as that will be cut out, the amount will come to about four lakhs. 

321 to* Your medical budget is about 14 Ukhs this year. Would you lik® 
I0 reverse those figures? Personally, of course, I would; we could then do very 
mnch more work than we are doing now. 

32111. Sir Ganga Rawi Is tuberculosis on the increase in this Province?— 
1 have not made any special investigations in this Province I ut from what I htard 
at the Indian Science Congress at Lahore and from the investigation that I made in the 
North-West Frontier Province, I have gained the impression that tuberculosis is 
iticreastng throughout India. 

3211a. Have you any special hill stations here for that ?—There is a so-called 
tuberculosis sanitorium at Pendro which is run by a missionary doctor but I do not 
myself think that they do any special anti-tuberculosis work. I think it is simply a 
name to cover ether activities nf theirs. 

32113. Do you not think that sometimes ordinary fevers ate mixed up with 
tuberculosis?—Yes, that is so. 

32114. Have you got any public health museum here ?—No. 

32115. Would it not be a good thing to ha«e a public health museum located at 
Nagpur?— I think that would be a sound thing. Pe.sjnally I think it would givea 
great deal of assistance in th.'it direction. But I suppose you are thinking more of 
Uie education oi students. We might of course have some health exhibits attached to 
the local college here. But thi^ is an expensive business. 

32116. Sir Henry Lawrence: Have you a Medical College here P —Yes, the 
taon Medical School. 

32117* Up to what standard do hey teach ? —Up to the Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
standard. There is an agitation now to try and get the graduates* degree, but 1 am 
afraid 1 should hesitate to say that we have faedities far the necessary clinical 
material. 

32118. The suoerior'officers arc recruited from elsewhere ?—Yes, the posts are 
all advertised, and they come before a certain Medical Advisory Board of which 
I am a member, 

32119. The Chaiffnan : Has this medical ‘‘Cbool no laboratory facilities?—I 
suppose they have a certain amount of facilities, but from my po*nt of view a pubUe 
health laboratory and an ordinary laboratory are two different things. For instance, 
in the examination of wnter Mook at the question fiom a different point oil yiew to 
that which the hscteriologist would take. 

32120. Sir Henry Lawrence t Does your local Council recognise the importance 
of spending money on public health ? I hope they witl* 

32121. Do you think you could get them to spend more money ?—I am afraid 1 
coold not answer that question, but I think we will try to Stir them up, 

$2120* Sir Ganga ham : Are there any Sal vat on Army institutions in this 
Provfac# P-—'I do not know. There have been Salvation Army people knockinir about 
bare, because one of them came to me and 1 gave him Rs. 15 the other day. But I atq 
alram that was for work in Madras, 


(The witness wiBidvew.) 
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Mr. SHYAM SUNDAR BHARGAVA, Mana^ 

Messrs. C^Utfidrsdshan Bdiari UiU» JuUralpoiv. 

Replies to the Qoestionnitire 

Question 3 .— DemonStratiqn and PkOPAGANDA.—Ca) So far in tbit Ptovinee 
selected seed and some improved Implements only have influenced and improi^ 
the cultivation. 

(b) Yes, in my opinion, held demonstrations ought to be carried on more 
freely free of cost for the first year in each village or group of villages and 
some sort of gathering should be ananged both at the time of demonstration 
and when results can be shown, 

(c) Same as (h). 

Question 4.— Administration.— (a) Yes. Government of India should in eadi 
Province send their experts to study local conditions and their experts should 
be made more familiar with local conditions. 

(b) Yes; for instance, H Central experts under Government of India make 
experiments and succeed in devising or selecting a threshing machine whi^ 
would suit Indian conditions, Local Governments would not be required |o 
do tlie same thing in their respective Provinces. The same thing may be said 
about oil such improvements which are common such as improved furnaces 
for boiling sugarcane Juice, methiHl of cultivation of common crops like wheat. 

(c) (i) The Agricultural Ser\ices are fair, but Veterinary Service should be 
more under the control of Agicultural Department so that they may be more 
useful to agriculturists. Moreover their training should also flt them to use 
simpler methods and medicines so that they can be of more use to village people. 

(iii) Hoads, —^I'hese need great improvement and extension. 

(iv) Satisfactory although common village people do not avail themselves 
of this department's activities. 

(v) Fair. 

(vi) Fair. 

Question 5.—Finance.— (a) Better financing of agricultural operatloiis it 
urgently needed and some special banks known as Agricultural Banks should 
be started and these must in beginning be encouraged and helped like 
co-operative banks. Moreover Government should give more freely Joans for 
these purposes. 

(h) Taccavt loans have become very unpopular and in my opinion if advisory 
committees are appointed in each district or tahsil to advise at the time of givifig 
and realising the taccavi it would become more popular. 

Question 6.—Agricultural Indebtedness.—( a) (i) The main causes ol 
borrowing are:— 

( 1 ) To meet the expenses required to meet all the agricultural operations^ 

especially to buy bullocks. 

( 2 ) Marriages and other ceremonies. 

( 3 ) Purchases of land at times at very high price. 

(ii) The sources of credit are generally the malguzar and village sowcaf, 

(iii) The reasons for non-repayments are:— 

S Failure of crop. 

As the savings are usually so low that even in ordinary years they 
hardly maintain their family and when loans are taken for unpro* 
ductive purposes it becomes very difficult to pay back. 

(b) In my opinion, better facility to get loan and redemption of morltfaie 
^nds will be enough, but aa in placet rates o( Interest are too high the Uturtout 
Loans Act should also be applied. 

(e)I think the other way; usually mortgetfe loans are cheaper in inlereat 
and therefore arc more freely paid back and therefore 1 advocate right ol 
and sale on all land held by tenant for a long term or with the 
ftermistion of landlords. 
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7 .— Fragmentation or Holdinos.*--(«) Sub^ivltiont of koMtt|[l 
are great, but I cannot iug||e»t any .meant by which to stop them. 

(b) In my opinion, revenue officera thoald have inttructiont and' power to 

force consoli^don when to desired by exchanging land. ^ 

(c) I do not think this can be done. 

Question 8 .— Irrigation.—( a) I suggest lor all districts in the wheat and 
rice tracts of the Central Provinces extending the irrigation schemes of (I) and 
(ii) type, f.e., perennial and non-perennial canals and tanks. 

None but slackness on the part of Government to sanction new schemes. 

(b) 1 have as yet not heard of these difficulties in my district. 

Question 9.—Soils.—( b) In my district a system known as bhandhwas is 
in general vogue and its effects are very striking. 

It shows marked improvement for quite a number of years and then, say, 
after 30 years or more, shows signs of deterioration. 

(c) By ploughing it deep enough to up»root all kans and make it 
possible for cultivation. To this end the Agricultural Department tried motor 
tractors, but failed; and then the department got a steam tackle which, if it 
proves successful, will be able to do a lot to reclaim enormous areas in 
Jubbulpore, Damob, Saugor, etc. Also Government should treat these Roughing 
and bunding operations us improvements for the purposes of sanads. This wifi 
induce the cultivators to get this sort of work done at any time irrespective 
of settlement periods. 

Question 10 ,— Fertilisers.— (a) Yes, great use ought to be made of natural 
manures and rural population should be compelled to make necessary pits round 
the villages to throw cowdung and rubbish and also to utilise urine as manure, 
this will considerably improve the quality and increase the quantity of natural 
manure in each village. 

(b) No. 

(c) By free demonstration on cultivators* fields. 

(e) 1 have been using ammonium sulphate on sugarcane with very good 
results. 

(/) It is not much used as such in ray district. 

Question 11. — Crops.—( a) (i) There is a very great scope for improving 
the existing crops, by selection and by importing better varieties whi^ give 
higher yield and resist diseases more. 

(ii) New fodder crops should be introduced. The usual fodder which if 
available is of very poor quality in its dry stage and in many placet cannot be 
used while green or as silage as it is not available everywhere. 

Gii) The distribution of seed has played a very useful part in our part of 
the Province and f! carried on more will give still more satisfactory and quick 
results. 

(iv) The prevention of damage by wild animals requires help frotn Govern¬ 
ment. Up to now practically no help is being given. In my opinion, the 
following facilities should be given;— 

( 1 ) More licenses for guns. 

( 2 ) Pig hunting clubs to be formed for each area. 

( 3 ) Where Government forests adjoin the cultivation areas, if fences are 
constructed, the Forest Department should contribute somediing. Also long** 
term loans should be given for fencing. 

(c) Peas, oats and ground-nuts have been successfully introduced by me 
in my farms and improved varieties of wheat have increased the yief^ and 
assured a regular crop owing to rust-resisting qualities. 

Qi^tion 12 .-Cultiv*tion.—( i) The existing lyitem erf tillage waitta a 
jtieat detU 6f improvement. About IS yean ago unall iron plmigha imra 
intrDqucea,^ but owing to the War their price* became prohibitive. Tbab' 
^reinboduetion it ^ necessary. Also better implements to give hot weather tiOiMi 
and light harrowing in the beginning of monsoon are necessary. 
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S in mf mkem it tlin ointt importnat emp nnii it iliiMitd be 

bv masur, peat o>r gram*— no odber rotation beli^ pOMible owing to 
the hh^ndhwof tyatem and character of toil. 

Question 14 .— Implements.— (a) The following agrictiftural implementi and 
machinery are urgently needed 

( 1 ) Sowing teed drillt; ( 2 ) light harrow which may itir the upper layer 
of crust formed in the beginning of monsoon; ( 3 ) threshing machine; 
and ( 4 ) reapers. 

The introduction of teed drills will greatly depend on the successful introduce 
lion of threshing machines, 

(6) Demonstration of implements and sale on hire-purchase system. Also to 
make arrangements in many important centres in the district for repairing or 
teplacing broken parts. 

(c) The manufacturers or their agents chiefly in port towns are not able to 
demonstrate and sell on hire-purchase system, and do petty repairs. I suggest 
that either through Agricultural Department or through special societies or 
private agents this should be done; and in case Agricultural Department does 
not take up the work the agencies should get all possible help from the department. 


Question 15 .— ^Veterinary.—( a) Yes. The Civil Veterinary Department 
should be under the Director of Agriculture. 

(h) (i) They are nominally under the District Board, but the Board has 
not enough control. 

(ii) No. 

(iii) No. 

(r) (i) No. Agriculturists do not much use xxterinary dispensaries, because 
they are situated very far from their villages and the ticatment and medicines 
recommended are too expensive. They should be made cheaper by introducing 
country medicines. 

(ii) Same as (i). 

(d) I would recommend good propaganda and failing that I would recom¬ 
mend even legislation. 

(c) No. 

(/) Propaganda is necessary. No fee is charged. 

QtTESTiON 16 .— Animai- Husbandry,— (a) (i) Yes. The breeds should ^ be 
improved. In my opinion cattle which can serve double purposes, i.c., milch 
jind draught, ought to be selected and improved. 

(ii) Specifil facilities should be given to those who take up dairying. (!) Gov- 
eriunent should encourage by giving good bulls free or on nominal price. 
( 2 ) Concessions should be given for grazing in Government forests and in 
growing fodder crops. ( 5 ) AgrinjUiiral Department should start model dairies 
and vhen fully established nnd become paying they should be handed over 
either to companies or private persons. 

(iii) The present system of animal keeping in my district is one of very 
rude type. In fact no care is t.akcn and all round it should be improved in 
feeding, breeding and weeding. 

(h) (i) and (it) The common pastures are getting less and less day by day 
and now pasture lands are such as are not suited even for growing ordinary 
Hrass. 

(lit) Dry fodder in this district Is only of two kinds-- 
fl) Wheat chaff; ( 2 ) dry grass from hilly areas and cut when dead ripe. 
The first one is exported in large quantities to the United Provinces 
and the second one is of very inferior quality and can rarely be 
obtained as cultivators have no reserve areas vvhere they can cut 
grass. 

(iv) Green fodder in dry seasons is not at all known but its cultivation 
should be encouraged under all irrigation tanks by charging specially low rates. 

(v) I have already stated that fodder available in the Centra! Provinces 
(North) is of very poor quality and must be supplemented by better fodders. 

(c) Fodder In grazing areas begins to be scarce from February and continues 
so till middle of ioly. 
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(d) Yes. Supply of fodder in ny district can be improved and rapplcnented 
by the following ways:— 

(1) Encouraging the use of silos and allowing Government fprcala free 

to cut grass. 

( 2 ) By growing fodder crops in rains. 

( 3 ) By growing green fodder under irrigation tanks. 

Question 17 .— Agricultural Industries. —(a) In my district the cultivator 
has not got much work on his holdings as most of them grow to a large extent 
winter crops and in other months they have very little to do. Specially in 
December, January and in rains they are practically free. 

(b) Yes. Spinning and weaving and other cottage industries. 

(c) Bee-keeping, poultry, sericulture and lac culture and basket-making cannot 
be taken up owing to caste prejudice and fruit-growing is not possible generally 
for lack of roads; water-supply and climatic conmtions are also not very suitable. 

(d) Yes. Government should establish industries which can be made profitable 
and to that end enquiries should be made. 

(e) No. As industrial concerns engage permanent labour, neither cultivators 
nor agricultural labourers can get any advantage from them. 

(/) Yes. 

Question 18 .— Agricultural Labour. — (b) Yes, labour is getting very scarce 
and is due mostly to epidemics and poverty owing to uneven employment on 
agricultural operations. 

Question 19 .— Forests.—( a) More concessions should be given to grazing; 
at present the rules permit only for bullocks and a certain number of cows. 
But dairy cattle should also get the same concession, and in blocks where grazing 
is not allowed, Government should allow cultivators to cut grass free both 
when green and ripe. 

Question 20 .— Marketing.— (J) I suggest that an agricultural magazine or 
weekly paper on a very large scale should be published either by Agriculture 
Department or private agency or through Agricultural Associations and this 
information may be given through them. 

Question 21 .— Tariff and Sea Freights.—( b) Sea freights and railway 
freights do in many cases adversely affect the cultivators and they should be so 
changed that cultivators may get the best advantage. 

Question 23. — General Education. —(b) The rural education should be of 
such nature that the students may be taught from the beginning subjects like 
nature study, agriculture and gardening besides reading, writing and arithmetic 
in their own vernaculars. 

Question 24 .— Attracting Capital,— (a) When improvements are fully intro¬ 
duced and return from agriculture made more regular 'ind when men with capital 
can see model farms making good returns on their investment, then only they 
can put in more money. 

(b) The following are some of the causes which discourage owners of agricul¬ 
tural land from carrying out improvements:— 

(1) Uncertainty of rents owing to short-term settlements; (2) dependence 
wholly on monsoon and hence uncertain character of outturn; (3) title 
of lands in most cases is such that if the owner wants to sell his 
plot, he is not allow^ed by law to do so; (4) small holdings in many 
scattered parts of the village; and ( 5 ) crops liable to be desfroyea 
by wild animals and difficulty in obtaining licenses for guns.. 


Oral Evidence. 

32123 . The Chairman: Mr. Bhargava, you are Managing Proprietor of 
Messrs. Chandrabhan Behari Lall?—Yes. 

32124 . You have provided us with a note of the evidence that you wish 
to give. Would you like to make any statement at this stage, or shall I ask 
you a few questions?— I should like you to ask me qutetiona* 
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3212& Would you tell fbe Commlttion what it it that your firm t» eudaaed 
In?—We are mottiy agriculturitU. We have got 60 villages and about 4,000 
Of 5,000 acres of wheats 

32126. So that you are carrying on farming operations as a limited liability 
company, is that the point?—No: it is a private firm and two brothers are 
owners. 

32127. How many acres are you farming?—About 5,000. 

32128. And how many villages have you?—About 60 villages. 

32129. What is the system of tenancy by which your cultivators hold their 
land?—^We have generally all malguzari villages. « 

32130. No ryotwari villages?—^None. 

32131. Have your company any lands in your own hands?—All these lands 
are owned by ourselves. We are farming them ourselves. The total area ol 
our estate is about 60,000 acres. 

32132. And are the 60 villages you mentioned in the 5,000 acres or in the 
60,000 acres?—^They arc in the 60,000 acres; we cultivate the 5,000 acres. 

32133. And you are cultivating the 5,000 acres by hired labour, 1 suppose?— 
Yes. 

32134. Of the 5,000 acres that you yourselves are cultivating, is any 
irrigated?—We have just been given a sort of monopoly for a big sugarcane 
plot. That has not yet come under the scheme: it is lying fallow and we have 
just started from the last tvo years to grow sugarcane on it. 

32135. Are you irrigating that?—Yes. 

32136. How are you irrigating it?—By canal. 

32137. What scheme is that canal attached to?—^The Pariat Irrigation 
scheme. 

32138. Are you satisfied with the service that you are getting from the 
system?—Yes, I am perfectly satisfied, because we arc the only people taking 
water from it so far. 

32139. Have you any well irrigation at all?—None, practically. 

32140. Any tank irrigation?—No. 

3214jL. Apart from this sugarcane just described, what are your principal 
crops?—Wheat. 

32142. What wheats are you growing?—We grow one known as 88, Central 
Provinces. That was the wheat grown on our farm for a very long time and 
the Agricultural Department took it from our farm and named it 88. It has 
been in our farm for the last fifty years. Ihen we are also growing Pusa No. 12. 
That is the second largest quantity; and the third is a special cross of our owm. 

32143. Do you carry on plant breeding experiments yourselves?—We employ 
one or two agricultural hands; and we have one experimental farm also, 

32144. You claim to have yourselves discovered or isolated 88?—I do not 
know really; it was my father who did it; 1 was very young at that time. 

32145. To the bes* of your knowledge and belief 88 was evolved on your 
farm?—1 could not tell you exactly, because it was growing there for a long 
time. We simply gave the depat tment tlte seed and how we got it, I do 
not know. 

32146. Have you any experimental farm with a whole*time staff engaged 
on experimental work?—Yes, 

32147. How many men do you employ?—We have got two Agricultural 
Assistants from the Nagpur College, and then 1 myself havj taken a fancy to 
it and also do the work. 

32148. How long has that experimental station been m operation?— 
Thirteen years now. 

32149. Are you satisfied that it is a paying venture?—The experimental 
portion of it is not paying; but the results are very good. 

32150* The retulu are profitable, are they?—Yet. 
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S2151. Arc you satiffied with the type of worked diet yott etc ompkiytftA 
on this experimental area?—I am. 

32152. They were trained in the Nagpur College?—Yet. 

32153. Do you have to pay high salaries to attract the right type of mao? 
Would you tell the Commission what salaries you pay?—I am paying one 

man Rs. 150 and the other Rs. 85. 

32154. What area have you got under experimental crops?—The experi¬ 
mental portion is about 90 acres. 

32155. Now, are the results achieved by this experimental station of yours 

used only by yourselves on your o\\n estate or do you do work for other 

persons in the neighbourhood?—The other persons of course copy us and we 
have no obiection to tell them the results and allow them to copy them. 

32156. Do you think tliat they take interest?—In some of the things. 

32157. Would you tell the Commission what experience you have had 
in the matter of manuring for wheat? What manures are you using?—We do 
not use manures for wheat on our side, because unirrigated areas can do 
without manures. 

32158. You use no fertilisers at all?—^No fertilisers at all. The only 
thing that we do to keep up the fertility of the soil is to have a rotation 
of crops, 

32159. What is your normal rotation?—A kind of pulse called masur^ 
also peas and gram, but masw is the chief thing. 

32160.* Sir Ganga Ram: No cotton?—We have no cotton on our side. 

32161. The Chairman: How often do you grow wheat on the same piece 
of land?—We grow wheat for five or six years, and then give a rotation. 

32162. You grow 4 or 5 wheat crops running on the land?—Yes, and then 
there is a rotation for one or two years. 

32163. A rotation with other crops, and again you grow w'heat?—Yet. 

32164. How long has that been going on in your land?—I should say for 
quite a long time. This practice w'as used by my father; he was a big farmer 
himself. 

32165. Has that been going on for thirty years?—Much more than that. 
Our farms are about ninety years old now. 

32166. What is your average yield per acre in a good year?—About 9 
to 10 maunds. 

32167. You can maintain that on the system which you have been describ¬ 
ing?—Yes. All these lands have been under wheat cutivation for at Icaat 
eighty to ninety years now. 

32168. Have you experimented with cow'dung?—We have, bui we generally 
use cowdung for our paddy crops. 

32169, What is the result of manuring with cowdung on your w'heat 
land?—It does good, but we cannot find enough of it. 

32170. Do you mean to say that you are so short of manure that you 
prefer to concentrate on your rice crops?—Yes, but we grow rice in very 
small areas in each village. 

32171. is that mainly for food for your employees, or do you market the 
rice?—We mainly give it to the labourers. 

32172. You pay in kind?—Mostly in kind. 

32173. To w^hat extent have you succeeded, if you have attempted it» 
in persuading the cultivators on the rest of the estate to sow improved 
varieties?—They are forced in a way, because we lend them the seed, and we 
generally lend them improved seed; so they are forced to grow those vorleties 
and they like them. 

32J174. On what basis do you lend the seed?—It ii tawai; we charge 
one-fourth of what we give in teed. 

32175. You are repaid in seed?—Yes, 
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Apaari iroitt ^ « faritt«r, lend money to the 

ciiltivatort?-^We lend tnooey to our own cultivetore^ not to outudem* 

32177. Sir Ganga Ram: At what rate of interest?—^From 12 to 15 per cent 
ffter ennutn. 

3217S* The Chairman; Are there any cooperative credit societies operaU 
iiid In your neighbourhood?—1 was Secretary of the Juhbulpore Central Bank 
lor a lonit time, but in spite of my efforts all the soctetiea in my vtUaget have 
f»eeA closed down, 

32179. Why?—They do not like joint responsibility. 

32180. Who decided to close them down?—^They themselves. 

32181. How many societies were at work?—^There were about 7 in my 
villages. 

32182. They have all disappeared?—All except one have disappeared, 
and even that one is only lingering on. 

32183. Did you take over their responsibilities?—Not much, about 10 
per cent of it. 

32184. Before they went into liquidation?—Yes, Although I persuaded 
them to the best of my ability not to go into liquidation, 1 was not successful. 

! am still connected with the Central Bank; 1 was its founder, and for twelve 
years I was its Secretary. 

32185. Are these estates your own c^states or the company’s estates?—- 
We are two brothers, and they are our estates. 

32186. On your private estate, are the tenants seriously indebted as a 
class?—^'I'hey are not at all seriously indebted. In a good many villages, 
there are absolutely no debu. 

32187. Your principal crop for marketing is wheat?—Yes. 

32188. How do you market; do you go through the ordinary markets, or 
do you go straight to the merchants?—We have got our own grain shops. 

32189. That U retail?- They are for eJtporting it to Bombay. We have 
got our own grain shops at the railway stations, and along with the grain shops 
we have got our own firm. 

32190. Of merchants?—Our own shop, I should say, where we stock it 
and send it to Bombay. 

32191. Where do you yourself actually part with the ivheat, at your station 
or at Bombay?—At Bombay. 

32192. You hold the wheat till you get to Bombay?—Yes. 

32193. Do you forward the wheat from other cultivators?—Yes. 

32194. So that you are, in fact, merchants?—^We are merchants also. 
We always get much better prices in Bombay. The name of our firm is 
well known down there for quality, as we have been growing wheat from 
selected seed for the lust fifty years at least, 

32195. Where do the cultivators on the estates, who are cultivating their 
own holdings, market their w^heat?—They generally bring it to the railway 
station, and sell it off either to our firm or to other firms at the railw*ay station. 

32196. In coses where you lend seed to cultivators, 1 suppose the whole 
crop comes to your hands?—No, we claim only the seed. 

32197. They are free to do what they like with the merchants?—Yet. 

3219S. In fact, do they usually come to you?—Not always. 

32199. When they do come to you, how do you fiix the prices that you 
give them?—The prices ore governed by the Bombay rates. 

32200. What I want to get from you is, does the cultivator bringing his 
wheat to you get better prices for it than he would get if be went to the 
local market, where of course the wheat would have to carry all the market* 
ing charges?—I do not think that there is much difference l^tween these two, 
liecauie after all in the market selected varieties of wheat are sold, 

32201. But probably there is the municipal tax to pay?—We have to 
those ourselves, 
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WfP Where do yoa pay tboie duet?—if there are municipal limltt. 
fts aoon as we come witain the municipal boundary* we have to pay* and if we 
go out we get a refund; that is* when we export, we get a refund. 

32203. So that you do not. in fact, pay them?—But then I think the 

merchants calculate on the expenses between the local place and Bombay* 

32204. I am concerned with the price the small cultivators are itiimi 
for their grain, and F am trying to get from you whether, when that small 
quantity is brought direct to you as a merchant, the cultivator gets a better 

r rice than he does when he takes the grain to the ordinary local market?— 

do not think there is much difference. The only advantage that we get by 
having these export firms which send the goods to Bombay it that we can 
regulate the quality right up to the delivery of the goods in Bombay. Other¬ 
wise Piisa 12 is mixed up with another variety of hard wheat, and they get 
less price. Outside that. I do not think there is any practical advantage, 

because there is so much competition in the market that the local tenant does 
not lose much in prices. 

32205, I do not quite understand. Do you take grain in hulk from your 
cultivators, or do you make them bag the grain?—We take it in bulk. 

32206. So that the ordinary charge for bagging is saved?—Yes. 

32207. What about the ordinary Jalali, that is to say, the brokerage in the 
local market; is that charge not saved?—That is saved. 

32208. What about charity tax? Is that paid when the grain is brought 
straight to you?—^No. If the tenant gives us his grain, he generally does so 
in his village, but if he goes to the market he generally goes to the other firms. 

32209. Do you charge for adtri; is there any fee for advancing?—We 
do charge, just as we charge any other man. 

32210. And yet, in spite of the savings which you and I have agreed do 
exist, you do not think that the cultivator gets better prices for his wheat 
when ne brings it to^ you than when he takes it into the local market?— 
There is not much difference. 

32211. How many pairs of bullocks do you keep on your estate?—^About 
400 pairs. 

32212. Have you any system of grov\ing fodder for them?—None, except¬ 
ing a bit of ;«ar. We do not have any other fodder except grass on our 
side; grass is plentiful. 

32213. You have no fodder shortage?—No. 

32214. Can you keep your bullocks in fair condition throughout the 
year?--Yes. In fact, for any number of cattle we can have fodder there, 
as it is very cheap. Now, with the irrigation canals, we are attempting a 
number of varieties of fodder, and the ones that I have grown so far have 
been most successful. I have tried beiseem, Guinea grass and carrots. 

32215. You store the carrots and keep them?—Last year we tried to grow 
them for about 4 months in batches; this year I am going to dry them up, 
because 1 can grow them cheap; my cost, all told, does not exceed IJ annas 
per maund. 

32216. Sir Ganga Ram: What about turnips?—We have tried them, buj 
they do not grow well. 

32217. The Chairman: And Guinea grass?—It does well, but h does not 
grow during the winter months. 

32218. How about the provision of fuel for the villages on your ettates? 
Is there any di£&cuity in providing for that?—We have forests near almost alt 
our villages. 

32219. Belonging to the villages?—Yes. 

32220. Do you control the grazing in those forests?—Not in the whole of 
the area. If the forest area is much bigger than the general requirements ol 
the village we reserve some of it and allow free grazing, timber and fuel in 
the rest. 

32^1. Do you attempt to control the cutting of wood iof fuel?—Yes, If 
we think there is too much for the village we reserve some of it. If depends 
on the size of the forest and the population of the village. 
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32222. U the 8U(>pIy of fuel keeplug up, or do you fhltik it ii dlmlniihing?-^ 
i do not know. We htve not hod any complaints from the villai^era. 

32223. On page 427 you refer to the better hnanctng of agricultural opera* 
tiona and suggest the setting up of special banks to be known as Agricultural 
Banks. Are you thinking there of land mortgage banks?—^Yes, 

32224. Are not the cultivators in your villages holding their land on oceu* 
pancy terms only?—^Ycs. 

32225. Have they anything at all to mortgage?—Not very much. 

32226. Do you think land mortgage banks are likely to be successful in 
that case?*—In the case of malguzars they would be. There are some people 

who hold land on absolute transferable rights. I would recommend that after 

a certain period of years occupancy rights should be made transferable. 

32227. So far, 1 take it. you have been dealing with the provision of long¬ 
term credit for land improvements and so on. What about short-term money? 
Do you think the primary credit society is the best means of providing for 

that need?—I still think the co-operative banks are best, working through primary 

credit societies. 

32228. You think that is the best way of assisting the cultivator?—I can 
think of no better. 

32229. But you^ have not succeeded in keeping alive a single society on 
your own estates?—That is so, but I cannot think of an>thing better, 

32230. Have you any experience of the administration of taccavi loans, and 
any suggestions to make in that connection?—I am not well acquainted with 
that subject. 

32231. Have you known cases where applications which seemed to you 
reasonable have been refused?—I do not know* much about it. 

32232. Do you keep a specinl veterinary service of your own to deal with 
the large number of vsorking bullocks you possess?-—No. 

32233. Have you consi<lered the wisdom of a step of that sort?—We depend 
on the crude methods of the villagers w’ho treat the animals. 

32234. Do you yourself believe in modern veterinary practice, or do you 
think the indigenous methods are good enough?—I have not tried the new 
methods much because our forms ore far away from the veterinary hospitals. 

^235. Have you veterinary dispensaries under the Local Boards in your 
district?—Yes. 

32236. Do they not serve the population on your estates?—^They do. I 
have been Chairman of the District Board for the last three years. Those dispen¬ 
saries, however. are generillv u^vd for inoculation against rinderpest and for 
castration, and not for other purposes 

32237. Have you ndvoented the wider employment of professional veterinary 
skill amongst your cultivators?—They get very little chance of using it, because 
they are so far away from the nearest veterinary station. 

32238. What about meeting the emergency of eridemics? Do the veterinary 
oincers carry out inoculation against rinderpest?—They do, and that is sticceasfiii. 

32239. Is that popular with the peor !e?—Tf is becoming so. 

32240. With regard to fodder, have yon attempted to make silage?—Yes, 
we have been using silage for the last fifteen years, making it in a pit. 

32241. Has it been a succesn?—^Yes. 

32242. How much do you make?—Ft is for a herd of 60 cattle. We use 
about 2,0^ maunds of wet grass. 

32243. Is that for a working or a milch herd?—Milch. 

32244. What do you do with the produce of that herd?—Sell it in the city 
3224$. Retail?—Yes. 

32246. Who consumes it?—There is a big demand for dairy produce In 
the town. 

32247. Is it a profitable side of your business?—^Not yet. 

32248. You hope it will be?—Yes. We are trying to croM the breeds. 
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32249. So at to increata the millr yield?--*Yet. 

32250. Are you getting any working males from that herd?—^We are. 

32251. Are you aatished with them?—Yes. 

32252. Have you a bull that satisfies your requirements?—Yes, For a 
long time past we have been getting bulls from Hissar. Our old home is near 
l>elhi, in the Gurgaon district. 

32253. You get your bulls from that district?—Yes. 

32254. What are you going to do to increase <he milif;-yieldtng qualities 
of your herd?—We find two things are sufficient: breeding and feeding. Hie 
use of Hissar bulls and proper feeding are sufficient. We have enough fodder 
but it has a very low nutritive value, and so though the animals used to get 
enough to eat there was nothing to keep up their milk-yielding qualities, 

32255. What have you to say about silngc in relation to milk-yield?—It 
is much better than dry grass. 

32256. You are rapidly approaching a stage where you may hope to have 
a piofitable dairy business?—Yes. I have lost over Rs. 60,000 on dairying 
experiments (the dairy is attached to my experimental farm) but now we have 
much better hopes, because some ot the heifers arc giving 28 lbs. of milk a day. 

32257. 1 think you are doing a public service as well?—It will take another 
ten years before we have a large enough herd to make the whole thing pay. 

32258. Sir Henry Lawrence: What cows are you working with?—^The 
local Jubbulpore cows. We got some cows from Hissar, but they arc too 
delicate for this climate. 

32259. The Chairman: Are your neighbours taking an interest in these 
activities of yours?—do not think so, because they see tve have lost money 
by them, and they think these experiments should pay immediately. 

32260. They are waiting until you succeed, and then they will copy you?— 
They will not only be able to copy us, but take advantage of our bulls and 
breeding. 

That is good business from their point of view. 

32261. The Raja oi Futlahtmedi: Wheat is your principal crop?—^Ycs. 

32262. Is it bearded or unbearded?—Mostly unbearded. We grow bearded 
wheat on our border lands, where we have considerable trouble with pigs; but 
not much. 

32263. Do you grow the whole area an irrigated crop?—No, we do not 
grow irrigated wheat. We have embankments round our fields which keep the 
water there from June to October and lea\e enough moisture on the land to 
allow of a normal wheat crop. 

32264. In times of drought, would it not be better to have the possibility 
of irrigation?—In times of scarcity our water tanks would remain empty. 

3226.S. If the tanks were filled in the rainy weather (here would be enough 
water left in them when the Avheat maliired, and you could irrigate it from 
that?—It would not he practicable in my district; wc cannot have irrigation 
unless we have a small stream, or something of that sort. Dams which merely 
hold up the water w'hich comes in the rains arc generally exhausted by the 
time we require water for wheat. That is the general complaint against irriga¬ 
tion tanks in my district. 

32266. Do you get better price for the bearded or (he unbearded wheat?— 
There is not mtich difference between the two, os long as they are the fight 
varieties. 

32267. Of the two, w'hich is the better drought-resisting variety?—The 
bearded. Rust is our chief trouble, and the unbearded is the better rust-restiting 
variety. 

32268. You say on the first page of your note that demonstration ought 
to be carried out more freely and free of cost. What is the rate charged at 
present for such plots?—What I had in mind there was this sort of thing. For 
a number of years w^e have been using an improved plough, called the monsoon 
plough, on our estates, and we have a large number of them. They have 
proved very useful, but the poor villagers have not been able to adopt them. 
Lately the Agricultural Department has been trying to reintroditee me iron 
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Wer Mfit the price ol tfient tip to eudi an extent that ihey had to be given up. 
and the people forgot how to use them. Now we want to bring them back into 
general ute* The difficulty comet in when you go to a village and tell ffie man 
that the Government will plou^ for you at bo many rupees an acre. He 
healtatei to pay anything before he actually knows what the results are going to 
be. No doubt people look at it from the point of view that so much area ia 
ploughed lor so many rupees: they do not know that it adds to the fertility 
of the soil. All these things have to he shown to the people free of charge^ 
at least for the first time, f do not mean to say that every tenant in every 
village should be shown. A 'central place might be chosen to which people 
from^ 7 or 8 miles could come and see the demonstration carried on. They may 
do tike that at different centres. Once the people know that a certain plough* 
for example^ gives good results they will certainly go in for that. It is very 
few that are so advanced as to go in for these improvements at once without 
practically seeing the results. 

32269. What plough do you use on your field?—For every day use wc use 
the wooden ploughs; but in every three or four years we use the other ploughs 
and turn the soil. 

32270. How about the people in the locality? Are they convinced of the 
benefits of this sort of cultivation?—^They arc; we have got a steam tackle 
outfit now and people would pay even Rs. 17 for having their land plou^ed 
with it once. 

32271. Who has introduced it?—The Local Government has purchased it. 
We, the Legislative Council members, pressed to get the money sanctioned 
and it is now in use in our district. It is the first steam tackle we have in the 
Central Provinces and it was working on my farm last month. It looks as if 
it is going to be a very good thing; if will do very much good to our part of 
the Province. 

3^72. People are taking to it?—Yes. The tractors ore a failure in our 
Province. 

32273. How many acres per hour can a steam tackle outfit plough?—If there 
it a big square field 1 think it can plough at the rate of one acre per hour. 

32274. How deep does it goV—From 9 inches to 14 inches; but I have been 
content with 9 inches. 

32275. What part of on acre can it plough in one hour, how many cents?— 
If you want a depth of 9 inches it can plough about an acre in one hour; that 
is what 1 have done on my farm; of course it depends on the soil, the size of 
the field, the moisture in the soil and so on. 

32276. What kind of soil exists in your estate largely?—Black cotton soil 
mostly, on which we glow wheat. 

32277. Why do you not try cotton?-*-Wc have too much rainfall; our rainfall 
averages between 50 and 6() inches in the period from mid-June till mid* 
September: then the dry weather sets in so that there is not time enough for 
cotton to mature. 

32278. On page 427, you say that the Veterinary Department should 
be under the Agricultural Department?—Yes, that is my view because 
I think it will then become more popular than it is now. My experience b 
that the Veterinary Services are not much appreciated or used by the villagers 
because they are far away and are stationed in big towns generally and these 
villagers cannot go to the towns. They do not get these services in tneir villages 
and so the cases there are not treated at all. If wc attached the Veterinary 
Service to the Agricultural Department the Agricultural Assistants w>ould try to 
advocate the use of the veterinary treatment during their tours and so on. 

32279. Are you taking advantage of veterinary science on your farm? Are 
you getting your cattle treated by the Veterinary Department people?—Except 
for inoculation and castration I am not using them on my estate. 

32280. For the general treatment of the cattle, whom do you depend on?— 
I told you about the old method ol the gaolos; the old man in die village does 
the whole thing. 

32281. We have been told about the hot Iron touch if the animal sudeia 
from stomach-ache and so on. Do you adopt that system?—If the old man 
advises we have to .follow tt4 
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32282 You have on your farm tome people trained in agriculture to 
tackle cross-breeding or inter-culture of crops. Why do you not have a man 
Qualified in veterinary science and sec whether his methods are more emcient 
in comparison with the local indigenous methods?*—I must admit that we have 
not paid enough attention to the cattle side; beyond that I cannot say anything. 
For the last so many years our attention was divided between improved 
implements and improvement of cattle. For instance, we have tried tractors 
and things like that in order to avoid having bullocks, but they have been a 
failure. Now the Government is demonstrating steam tackle ploughing and if 
it proves successful we may go in for more such things. 

32283. ^ Is your whole farm on one level of' on different levels?-*! have 
got one block consisting of 48,000 acres and comprising 40 villages; the rest 
forms another group. 

32284. Let us take the largest block; is it fairly level?—Excepting small 
hills and streams the whole is fairly level. 

32285. In that area how' have you divided your fields? How maiw aerm 
would a field consist of?—Each field ranges from 2 to 40 acres. Each is 
bunded round with a mud w^all from 3 to 10 feet in height. 

32286. In such large fields could you not make use of machinery for 
ploughing?—We could, but we have not yet had enough time to say anything. 
We have tried tractors and we have found that they are not powerful enough in 
my part of the country. I am told that in Nagpur they ore doing W’ell but 1 
understand they are costly, things. Experiments with such things ought to be 
taken up by the Government so that if they turn out to be successful the villagers 
will follow them, otherwise not. 

32287. Why do you not ask your Local Boards to devote some of their 
funds for such experiments?—I w^as Chairman of the District Council myself till 
about tw’o months back. Our District Boards are very poor and they cannot 
afford to incur such expenditure, 

32288, What is the revenue of your Board?—It is about 3 lakhs of rupees 
and we have about 253 miles of road to maintain in the Jubbulpore district, and 
besides we have 250 schools to run and we are hardly able to pay the school 
teachers. I could not myself do it although 1 was at the head of the whole show. 

32289, Are your roads maintained efficiently? Are all of them metalled?— 
Very few* of them are metalled, but that is again due to lack of funds. We 
could not get anything during the last three years from the I.ocal Government 
because of the policy of the Swarajists, of whom I was one, and we could 
not run dyarchy in this Province. Whatever it is, I think it ts beyond the 
power of the Local Boards in our Province to undertake such things. 

32290. What consumes most of the District Board^s revenue?—The school 
teacher, education. 

32291. Up to what standard do the schools leach?—We teach only verna¬ 
culars, mainly Hindi. 

32292. What is the average pay of the teacher?—The highest teacher get# 
Rs. 45 and the lowest Rs. 20, and we have something like 410 teachers. 

32293. Who controls their appointment?—The District Board. 

32294. is it done through a committee?—Just a small committee known as 
the Education Board. 

32295. Do you have any sort of examination for selecting them?—^Tbey 
are all trained teachers, trained in the Government schools. 

32296. Before appointing them you insist upon a certiheate of training?-* 
Yes; we only take trained teachers. 

32297, Suppose you had only two appointments and half a dozen applica* 
tions, what test would you apply in selecting the candidates?—If all of them 
are trained men of course recommendations and things like that go a great 
way; otherwise we select according to the certiheates they have. 

MacKetma: Have you had any agricultural traltiing 

yourself?—No. 

32299. You know just the buiinett aide of it?—Yes. 

^ Have you found the local Agricultural Department of considerable 

assistance?—I have tried to take the fullest advantage of it. 
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32302. How ii it doiii|{ with you?—It li doing fairly well. 

32^. That 1 iuppote is introduced by the Agricultural Department?— 
Te|; Mr. Sayer when he came here recommended it. 

32304. How are the Pula wheats doing; there was a certain amount of 
comparison drawn between them and die local Jubbulpore wheats?—They are 
doing well. Pusa 12 is the best with us. 

32305. Is it better than the local varieties?—Yesj it is much better; it 
does very well on the best land. Supposing we have a first class field and we 
put Pusa 12 on it. we can expect 10 maunds. and if on the same field we 
pul any local variety we would only get 8 maunds. But, on the other hand, 
if we put Pusa 12 on inferior land the results would be the other way ; Pusa 12 
would yield less than the local variety. I consider therefore that Pusa 12 
would do very well on fairly well cultivated land. 

32306. The standard of cultivation is an important factor?—^Yes. 

32307, You lend mqney to your tenants a; 10 to 15 per cent. Are your 
tenants of long standing?—Yes. 

32308. A sort of feudal relation exists between them and you?— YtM. 
Most of the villages are under us for the last 80 or 100 years. 

32309. So that there is a feeling of personal attachment always between 

the tenants and the landlord?—Yes. 

32310. You do not think that it bat peihaps something to do with the 

success of the co-operative societies if the personal tou^ is so strong?— 

When I became Secretary I tried to persuade the co-o)^rative societies to 
lend money actually at 9 per cent, because the reserve fund will be their own 
and, if there are honest assistants, they can use it for some public benefit in 
their own village. All the same I am sure there are some people who try to 
take undue advantage of the joint responsibility and the villagers are poW' 
getting nervous about joint responsibility. 

32311. You think that is the reason, and not the fact that you give money 
at a comparatively cheap rale?—In fact 1 refused to give them money and 
insisted on giving it at 44 per cent to those %ery people who were members 
of the societies to try to discourage them from taking monby from me; but 
in spite of that thev would not go to the societies; then 1 withdrew that 

condition and gave tneni money at the original rate. 

32312. Were you or are you a member of the local Legislative Council?— 
1 am now a memDcr and I was in the last Council also. 

32313. And you told us that you were a Swarajist?—Yes. 

32314. What is the attitude of the Council towards agricultural questions?— 
1 hope it will be quite good. 

3231S, In the last Council?—In the last Council our policy was not to work 
the Transferred side at all, whether it was veterinary or agricultural. 

32316. Although you arc an agriculturist you had to sacrifice your interest 
to political exigency?—1 am a malguzar and I still advocate that occupancy 
tenants should get transfer rights; perhaps if my constituents know that T 
advocate transferring of occupancy rights they will not elect me again. This 
time I'am sure that the Councirs attitude is going to be very sympathetic. 

32317. Prof* Gangtilee: Do you employ many farm labourers?—Yes. 

32318. Do you pay them cash wages?—Mostly in kind. 

32319. Whiii is the arrangement?—We generally pay about Rs. 2 a 
month cash and the' rest is given in groin 

32320. How much grain do you give?—It is given several times in the 
\ear At the close of the harvest they get something like two bags each, and 
then they get something monthly as well. We have a atandard of wages. Wc 

Rs. 7-8*0, Rs. 5-8-0 worth of grain and Rs. 2 in cash. 

32321. The total wages for 30 days is Rs. 7-8-0?—Yes. 

323^. This farm is solely in your haiidi?"-*Yei. 

32323, And when you come to town who looks after it?—Wc have got 
a paid staff in every village; a farm manager. 
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32324. How manF farm labourera do you employ Irom •eapon to toaion?**** 
Generally we have about 400 men on the permanent liiU but it all dependa 
on the seasons. 

32325. What is the average wage per labourer in your district?—From 
4 to 5 annas a day per man. 

32326. Do you keep farm costings of your operations?—^Yes. 

32327. Could you give us the cost of cultivating an acre of wheat?—1 have 
not gOT any papers here with me. 

32328. Mr. Calvert: Could you give the cash requirements for cultivating 
an acre of wheat?—Generally in our district it costs us Rs. 20 an acre. 

32329. Sir Ganga Rant: Do you pay the revenue or do the tenants pay?— 
For instance, on our own farm we consider ourselves in two capacities: one 
as the landlord of the village and the other as the farm manager. For the 
farming side we have to charge rent just as is charged for wheat and credit h 
in our ov^n books as a landlord in the same village. 

32330. Mr. Calvert: You say the Usurious Loans Act should be applied? 
Is it not being applied?— No; generally, towards our side, even if" the tenant 
has got an understanding with the banker to pay something like 40 per cent 
interest, he would get the same sort of decree. 

32331. Sir Thomas Middleton: You arc your own landlord? Whet is your 
land charged at?—My lands hav^e been charged at very low rates at this settle- 
ment. The rates will be enhanced very much this year because my father did 
tremendous improvements in the way of bunding up fields during the famine 
of 1900. The Central Provinces rules are that if one spends Rs. 25 per acre on 
improvements then for one term of settlement the same rent is allowed and there 
is no enhancement. 

32332. That is w'ith regard to your land revenue payments. But we are 
talking now of the payment of rent?—In this Province, the Settlement Officer 
fixes the rent for each plot w^hether farmed by the ownei or by a tenant. A 
list IS made out and for each plot of land they fix the rent. The whole thing 
is totalled up and 50 per cent roughly goes to the Government and 50 per cent 
remains with the landlord. 


32333. You told us you were yourself owner and occupier of 5,000 acres. 
You keep books and you credit yourself as the owner with your rent. On that 
5,000 acres how much rent do you credit yourself with as owner?—At present 
Rs. 6,000, but it will go up in the usual course to Rs. 15,000. 

32334. You have come to the conclusion that dry fodder is not a suitable 
dietary ration for cows?—Neither for cow's nor for bullocks. 

32335. ^ How do you feed your dairy cows in the dry season?—We have been 
experimenting so far and pumping up w'ater from the river and growing a 
small area but now wc have a big irrigation scheme practically at our otsposal. 

323.16. You are trying to grow green fodder?—^Yes, only for the past two 
years. 

32337. What are you giving them, in the way of oil-cake or grain?—Oil¬ 
cakes we get in the lorn! market. 


323^. What are you giving your co^^?—-I am giving my cows about 
one-third gram for the milk that they yield and I feed them with carrots. 

32339. Who told you to give them one-third? Have you been oontalttfig 
the Agricultural Department?—I got my idea by reading the American papers. 

32340. Do you know whether any people in your district give their milking 
cows oil-cake r—Every one does. ^ 

32341. Do you give chuni? —Yes. 

—What kind of cAwfii?—It is mixed and comes from various pieces 
and we arc unable to distinguish from which dal it is made. 

32343. And everybody mei tbnt for the milking cow,?—Yei. 

crivS^^ThI^'’no dhZl iivJi* 

3B345. Do you breed any of your own work eafde?-*We have dot a larae 
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32347, The Chairman: You and your brother, in astociation, are larming 
thete 5«000 acres of land as a large scale o^railon and you told the Commisifon 
that you have verv complete costings? I think It would be of very great help to 
She Commisiiosi u you could assist us in discovering how large scale farming 
compares in the matter of profit widi small scale farming as practised by Ihe 
cultivator, and if you could let us have as many of your figures as you would 
care to entrust ua with, we ahould appreciate it very much; and if you would 
idainly merk such of your figures as :^u do not want published that would be 
of help?—^We have no secrets. 

32348. Can you at this moment express any opinion as to the varying 
profitableness of tmall scale operations and large scale operations?—^The small 
scale operations are generally adopted by those who have small lands. 

32349. { am thinking at the moment purely of the economics?—According to 
the Indian custom the holdings of a man are divided every time a man gets a son. 
1 know that it it a great drawback especially because it scatters the holdings. 

32350. You and your brother are alive to the disadvantages of tub-division, 
I take ft. But you have kept together in this?—Yes. 

32^1. So that you have been impressed with the importance of large scale 
operations where poiwible?—^Yes, I am. We have tried to make our farms as 
compact as possible in our villages. For instance, if we had 50 fields scattered 
over the whole area we have tried to exchange that with the mutual consent of 
the villagers. In our Province once the land is given as occupancy right it ia 
not left to our option to take back the land except with the consent of the 
tenant. 

32352. What is the largest rice field that you have?—I am not doing much 
rice cultivation; the total does not exceed 50 acres. 

32353. As regards wheat, have you got any very large fields?—Some of 
them are 90 acres, all bunded about 30 feet high. 

32354. 30 feet bund all round?—Not all round, just on one side. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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H.H. PETERSON. BA.. Secretary, Y. M .C. A., 

The Empress Mills Co-operative Stores, Ltd., 

Note on the Marketing o{ Grain. 

I un^erseand that aurplas grain produced bjthe cultivators is ordinarilv dlanoted 
of in one of three nrays— 

(1) Sold to the local ma!gu*ar or given to him if repayment of loans. 

( 2 ) Sold to a travelling merchant* such as the Kuichhi^ who may perhaps have 

given cash advances previously, 

(yj Sold in a ganj or market in a Urger town. 

It with this last method only that t am conversant, Grain is hreught to cartly 
sometimes from a distance as great as 100 miles by tne cultivator to the ganjt Here 
it sold either by anc»ion or private sale to a wholesale merchuit^ throjgh the tnstru* 
mentality of a iTrtfo/, or petty broker, who takes a commission ftom both parties. 
Ordinarily the dtdal is registered by the loral municipril'ty aud the ganj is more or less 
supervised by them. After the grain h is been mci^ured and p»id for* the cultivator 
is free to return to village. One individual seldom brings into Ihe ganj more than 
10 or 20 bags of grain at a time. 

I would suggest two ways of improving the existing system of marketing : — 

(i) Standardisation of weightsard measures. 

(a) Improving the ganj. 

Let me first point out the present confusion of measures, in the Central Provinces* 
grain is usually measured bv quantity, n^t weight. The unit ff quantity is supposed to 
have some relation to weight, but often is wide of the maik. For instance, in Nagpur, 
the unit is the paiU, There are eight pailis to a kudu and 20 kudus to a khttndu 
The Naopur paili is supposed to contain loO tolas by weignt (the weight of looiilver 
rup< es) but actually it contains about 105 tolis. For a few places the units and 


amounts are-** 


Weight 

in tolas. 

Tcmn, 

Unit. 

Nominal. 

Actual, 

Nagpur 

Paili 

100 

los 

Bhandara 

Kodu 

800 

850 

Tumsar 

Kudu 

800 

860 

Raipur 

Khata 

400 

390 

Drug 

Kbata 

3®5 

Unicnown. 


Besides these variations in the measures used, there are two other serious objections 
to the measuring of grain by quantity rather than by weight. In the first place, measur¬ 
ing by quantity takes much longer than to weigh a bag ««nd cost> far more in Ubour 
charges. In the second place, there is much more chance for frau >. A clever matt 
Cifi add or substract 5 per cent from the corrert amount. Merchants frequently 
bribe the measuring coolies and this fraud is impossible to detect unless the grain it 
remeasured. In May ig ^6 the Nagpur ganj was closed for a week on this account. 

I would suggest, therefore, that step^ should be taken to abolish all such meai»urei 
of quantity and that the standard seer of 80 tolas should be adopted as the unit for 
n easuring grain. This would suit both wholesaler and retailer admirably. For wht^e- 
sale transactions the rate would be so many rupees per n aund (bf 40 sters^and for 
retail, the simplest measure would be so many seers per rupee. 

Gunny bags for grain vary in capacity from 2 to 3 maundswith the average at 
about 2 i maunds. Under the weight system, each bag could be bltedfutl irrespective 
ot the size of the bag. 

As regards improvements in the gan/,1 have several suggestions. Grain is 
sold br two methods in cifferent pbces. In the majority, it is sold privateU, that 
is. bu)arand idler are biought togctier by a rfain/, or petty broker, who takes rather 
a Urge coiainisaion for his services ( about half per cent of the value). He hat no 
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oihm fimtkn tlmn io arrange the Since the wholesale merchaet hejrs minjr 
tHneojind Che iaf^ivt^ual cnUtvator sella onW 0nce» H Is ohTloua that thede/ai wiU 
erdiaei^l’l^ favoer the rneech rather than the eoltivator and will txj to heat down 
the^Orlce as far as pbsrible ar.d close the bargain heCore some other merchant e&n 
offer more. 

Ifeel that the dalal can be dispensed with altogether* provided that bis small 
part of the transaction can be accomplished in some other way^ The best way 
to do this is to seU ail grain b^ auccton. Tilts is bei<te done in some places. The 
da/ai'has not.heen done away with entirely even there, tor his is an ancient profession 
in India. It is quite possible^ however* to do away with him and several other evils 
in the iltheme I propose 

All grain shoui<^ be sold in the i^anj by pubt'C auction. The auctioneers should 
be employed and paid by the municioality and they should keep a public record of 
every trnnsaction. U{.on bringing his grain to a gnnj the cultivator should be obliged 
to pay a fee of about J anna per bng. Thit fee would entitle him to the services of the 
auctioneer, and two days’reut of the space occupied by his gr»in A 1 sales in the 
ganj should be by auction, though the seller would have the fight to refuse the 
price offered in the auction. (This is the usual custom at present.) If the seler 
did not sell his grain within the two days, be would be obliged to remove his grain 
or pay the tee again for an adlition^l two days. Up m sale, the grain would be 
filled into bags and weighed on the official ganj scales, which should be of the direct 
reading kind and capable of weighing not less than lO bags at a time. 

The chief advantages cf the scheme would be¬ 
lt) Prices would be stabilised since all transactions would be in public, 

( 2 ) The inexperienced or ignorant cultivator would be less likely to Be imposed 

upon. 

( 3 ) AH fees at present paid to the dalai by both parties would be eliminated. 

To show that this scl erne is quite practical financially, I have drawn up 
a rough budget of receipts and expenditure for a ganJ such as I 
propose. The figures, of c»,urse, can be only very roughs— 

Capital Expenditure-- Rs. 

Cost of land ... 10,000 

Cost of buildings ar.d equipment 10,000 

SO,000 


SxpenHture-^ 

Interest on investment at 6 per cent 1,200 

Depreciation at 4 per cent ... 400 

Salaries: 1 head auctioneer at Rs, 60 per mensem (fS months) ... yao 

5 auctioneers at Rs. 40 per mensem (ta months) ... 2,400 

5 do. do. do. (6 months) ... 1,200 

i clerk at Rs. 30 \i2 months) 3^^ 

I armed watchman at Rs. 30 per mensem (la months) ... 360 

4 ordinary watchmen at Rs. 15 per mensem each (la months) 720 
I sweeper at Rs. to per mensem each (13 months) .« lao 

Stationery and miscellaneous .. 200 

Totld .... 7,680 


Eeceiph^^ 

For 6 months at the rate of d,oOo bags per day ) 

F« r 6 months at the rate of t«ooo bags per day f ... Rs, 16,875 

Totj*l bags 540,000 at 6 pies } 

So fat I have discussed principally the first part of the saarhetifig system--the tale 
by tm producer to the wholesale deato. For the balance of the process by which tho 
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pidifg ^9 into the bands^of theeonfumer, 1 fatl tl^t tibe Bit of dfurtl wHI ba mmk 
salitfnetory. Tne Aceoaeet I Will mva below are to bo coiiiideredl tfpicil of tbo 
pOrehase of a waju^ob food (loa baj^if) of medium quality rtoe In Ra||nir, tho ooolm of 
the largest rice^produciitg area in Ihoie Rrotinoea, its shipment to Na^or and ditM* 
button to the consumers. 


Purchase price of aoo bags of medium quality rice in Raipur 
ganj\ Rate takeu as Rs. 13 per bag of half >lagpar 
iMtoodf 

Dahli (commission paid to petty broker) at 4 annas per cent 
of purchase price 

Measuring charges at 6 pies per bag 

Gunny bags, rate Rs. 50 per xoo, may be used 4 times 

4 

Cartage to station at 9 pies per bag 

Coolies at 4 I i ies per bag ... m. 

Twine and.sewing at i| pies per bag 

Dharmaria (charity pnyMt to a Hindu rociety for distri* 
button to poor) at if pies .«• ... 

Goshala (charity payable to cow protection society) at 

li pies ... ... .M 

Arranging bags on station at pies per bag 

Adai (comtrission) pAvable to Raipur commission agent who 
advances the cash for the purchase and arranges for the 
forwarding, at Re. 1 p r cent 

Railway freight on eoo bags (one wagon ), 505 maundf 
at 6 annas 8 pies per maund 

Nagpur Town duty at 6 pies per maund 

Nagpur station unloading at 8 annas per too 

Cartage to warehouse at i anna per bag ... 

Rent of warehouse^ servants, etc.> chargeable to this amount 
of grain ( roughly estimated ) 

Travel to Raipur {the ordina»'y merchant generally buys 
about two wagons at a time ). Hal! cost of travel charged... 


Rs^ a. p« 

o o 

6 S 0 
640 

as o w 

960 
4 ti 0 
^ d ^ 

1 9 o 

1 9 o 
1 9 0 

ad 0 o 

310 6 8 

*5 3 

100 
la S o 

10 o o 

500 


Total cost to wholesale merchant ... 


Wholesale rate of sale of this grain would be si Pr^iUs to 
rupet* or Rs, 30 * 8-0 per khandi for 100 khanUis ^ O 

Adat (commission) ciiarged to retailer in addition to purchute 
price at 6 pies per bag ... ... 640 


Total received by wholesale merchant 
Total paid by wholesale merchant 

Profit on transaction 


4 0 

>,938 11 ti 

117 8 I 


Profit divided by amount paid » j'sS per cent net profit on tnrnorer, 

Tbta fif^ure should be -aken as the arorage, but in .etnal praetiee the profits vary 
greatly according to the condition of the selling marint Porinttiiieo, it the Nagpur 
whoiosale rates should fall fro n ^pailis to 5 I ftUit per rugae be •cold maka a finail 
hmi^ wbaMai if it should rite to 5 PmUm per rupee Uia profit would be atthtHoWel. 
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tiitit it can be seen that do a rising market tbe srholestler is able to mak<> very 
eosiMerable ^ofitSt while on i felting market he mty easily suffer a heavy lost. 


Price paid by retail merchant at 5 } paiHs per rupeei 
Rs. .^ 8-0 per khnndi for 10O khandts 
Adai (commission) pa'd to wholesaler, in addition to 
purchase price, at 6 pies per bsg 
Measuring charge'} at 1 pnli rer kk»ndi (f/i 6 o) 

Gunny bags at 2 annas per bag 
Cartage at 1 anna per bag 
Twine at I i pies per bag 
Sewing at 3 pies per bag 

Oksrmada at 3 pies per bag . . ' 

Rent, lighting and miscellaneous (roughly estimated) 


R*. », p. 

3i05o o o 

640 
19 1 o 
25 o o 

13 8 0 

I 9 o 
3*0 
3*0 
10 0 o 


Total cost to retail merchant 


3,130 10 o 


Retail rate cf sale of ihis grain would be 5 pailis per rupee 
or Rs, 32 per kkandijot 100 khandts 
Total amount received by retader 
total amount paid by retailer 


3,300 0 O 

3,300 0 o 
3,130 10 o 


Profit on transaction 69 6 o 


Profit divided by a nount paid•• 2*22 per cent net profit on turnover. 

Surprising as this figure may seem, I feel certain that it represents the approximate 
siami'noi profit taken by the average retailer. It is obv»ous that he could not afford 
to run his shop on the basts of 2 j per cent profit on turoovei. I doubt ii anything less 
than 10 per cent could keep him going. The difference between 2 J and 10 per cent 
mu^t be made up in other ways. Some of these are— 

(ly Selling on credit. The ordinary rate of interest charged to the working 
classes in Nagpur is One anna in the rupee pei month ( 6 ^ per cent per month). 

(3) Mixing two qualitif's of grain. It not difficult to mix two qualities in such 
a way that the resultant mixture seems to be considerably better than the average of 
the two. This is done to sucli an extert that it is difficult to get unmixed grain from 
a retail shop in Nagpur* 

( 3 ) Short measures. It is a common complaint that the measures used by retail 
merchants are frequently smaller than the standard measure. It is also quite possible 
for a clever man to cheat in several (ttiier ways while measaiing. 

( 4 ) Adulteration of grain by other seeds and dirt. ! do not believe that this is 
done to any great extent m Nagpur, 

In addition to the above, there is eften another pair of hands through which the 
min passes before reaching the ultimate consumer. Grain is frequently purchased 
from the retailer by petty vendors who go from door to door and to places some distance 
from any shop. Their p ofits are probably not large'-slightly more, perhaps, than 
they cottid earn at day labour. 

It is difficult to offer any further suggestions as to the Improvement of the existing 
system, other than those mentioned in connection with the ganj and the standardisation 
of measures on a basis of seers and maunds. The only radical improvement possible 
would be to eliminate private enterprise entirely by developing a system which would 
enable producers to deal directly with consumers thiough co*operative agencies, 
I will show below how one half of such a system has already been developed in Nagpur 
and how I believe that it can be made complete. 

For a number of years the Empress Mills had been supplying grain to its work 
people at considerablv below cost. In 1934 this confession was withdrawn, certain 
ed|tfStineots having been made in saUries by way of compensation. But the mil| 
bands had become accustomed to receive part of their pay in advance in the form Of 
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mm and foodstuffs, as well as to get uamixed grain and full measure. At that 
time the V. M. C. A. was asked to devise some scheme whereby those advantages could 
be retained) at little or no cost to the mills. 

The Empress Mills Co-operative Stores, Limited, was organised and registered 
under the Co-operative Act. Shares, were 6 xed at Rs. 5 each and can be purchased 
only by mill employees and the Y. M. C. A. Welfare Work staff. The Committee of 
Management consists of seven men, three elected by the general meeting of members, 
three nominated by the Manager of the Empress Mills and one nominated by the Y. M. 
C A Such a large representation was given to the management of the mills on account 
of the loans which they give to the Stores from time to time. From a banking point 
of view, these loans are not fully secured, though all the stock is kept inside the milt 
compound. 

The Stores were opened on the 1 st of October 1914 and have grown steadily 
in popularity and prosperity^ since that tinr.e. During the first month, the sales 
were only Rs. 7 , 000 . For the past three or fuur months, the sales have been well 
over Rs. 35 , 000 . During the first nine months the profits were some Rs. 7^000 
though the Stores received assistance from the mills in many ways. For the 
next I a months ending in June 1926 . the profits were nearly R&. 10,000 and 
the help from the mills was much reduced. 5 J per cent interest was paid to the 
mills on loans received. It is anticipated that profits will be considerably increased 
this year, as w'C are now purchasing less from wholesale merchants and more 
in the ganjes. 

Actual paid-up shaie capital is only some Rs. 5,000 bat shares are being sold 
every day. Interest on shares is paid at the rate ef per cent and in addition to 
this a rebate (f 6 ^ percent is paid on all purchase > by members. Reserve funds 
are being built up considerably in excess of the amount required by the Co-operative 
Act. There is no reason why the Stores should not continue to grow in prosperity 
and service to its members, provided that tfte buying of grain is done intelligently. 
Both the selling and buying ( f such a large quantity of grain present difficulties, but 
these are being solved gradually. 

I have shown that one half of the problem of muketing grain can be and is 
being done by co-operative methovls. Th * consumers of the Empress Mills are 
organised in such a way that they can buy direct from the producers of gi’ain. 
The next step would be so to organise the producers that they could deal collectively 
with the Co-operative Stores an i others. This, I b:jlieve, could be done in conjunc¬ 
tion with the alrearty existing co-operatrve credit societie,. 

I will outline the '•cheme only briefly, since it has not yet been tried in any grain 
area in the Province, though it is under consideration, The primary'credit society in 
the village would collect the grain of its members, e iher given in repayment of loans 
or the ordinary surplus for sale. This grain would be handed over to a sale society 
in some central plt.ee, where it would be properly graded. I his sale society would 
be a department ot, or at least, work in clo.^c connection with, a Central Co-operative 
Bank. Upon receipt of grain, the Central Bank could credit the l.*cal society with 
some 75 per cent of the estimated value ol the grain. 

The grain could be sold at once or held for a rise in the market .and the selling) 
strength of the producers thus organised would be considerably greater thart it is with 
each one coming individUvilly to theg«»«y. The Empress Mills Co-operative Stores, 
Limited, could be counted on to offer a fair price fjr such grain. The saving to our 
Stores would be considerable since we could purchase in this way as much grain in a 
day or two as we could ordinarily put chase in the ganj in two or three weeks. 

Such a scheme is not impossible. One can easily point out many difficulties, 
particularly psychological ones. But I feeVthat it will be easier to start and easier to 
manage than co-operative credit societies. The ground has already been broken for 
co-operative effort by the credit societies. It is essential that the Agricultural aad 
Co-operaiive Depaitments of Government work together if anything is to be done 
along these lines, 

I do not suggest that there is anything new in this scheme for producers* Co* 
operative societies. 1 dc feel, however, that it is somewhat simpler than the usekt 
scheme and that the presence in Nagpur of a well established consumers* society gives 
additional hopes for success* ^ 

I wish to ^knowledge the assistance given me by Mr. D, G. Bapat, Manager of 
the Empress Mills Co-operative Stores, Limited, in securing many of the figures giveii 
ta this statement* 
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Oril Evidence* 

Ckaitman t Mr. IP«t«rfon, you Jire SecreUry of the Y» M. C, A*, and 
you ire President of the Empress Mills Co-operative Storesi Limited ? - Yes. 

3 d^} 56 . We are much obliged to you for the note of eyidcnce which yott have put 
(n. Would you like to add anythiug to it in the nature of a statf ment at this stage f— 
There are one or two things which I would like to ooint out. On page 442 , I have shown 
the weight in to 1 as» nominal and actual. It should be understoi d of course that the 
weight of grain in the paili measure varies according to the quality ot the grain. 
These are only comparative figures If >ou put one sort of grain into that paiiif it 
may weigh 105 tolas, but if you put another sort of grain, it may weigh more or less; 
these are only comparative figures, 

^^ 3357 . That is the capacity of the measure for the average quality of grain ?—*Yef, 
this is for the average quality ct grain. 

Is it your experience that, as a rule, the drtlal^ if he has any bias, is more 
In sympathy with the buyer than with the seller ^—That has been my experience as a 
role, but ! have learnt that it do s not always happen. You will notice that I have men¬ 
tioned in one place in my statement that the Nagpur ganj was closed for a week on 
account of false measures. This is a quest'On of meanurts, not necessarily f dalals 
but the ganj wa^ closed by the pii'cha^ers, because of false measures which were given. 

32359 . False measures in favour of which psirly ?—In favour of the produ'-cr, the 
man who brought the grain. 

32360 . That looks as though the dalal was in favour of the cultivator ?—Yes. 

33361 . Do you think tl at the market would have i een clost d as readily, if the 
advantage had been in the other direction ?—1 think it is very doubtful, On tne other 
hand, I visited a gftnj yesterday in which there are no dnlnls, and a very large x.umber 
of cultWators go there with their grain because there me no dalals. It is in a small 
village in the Bhandara district railed Lakhni It is i.ot bupervised by any One in 
particular; there are no/fa/n/s and ro deductions of the usunl sort fire made. The 
grain is not spiead out, as in the ganj h -re and in most sranjes ; it is sold from the cart 
The cart is quite dtep and long, and the only gtain which the purchaser can see is a 
little bit at the front nnd .at the top, and the cartman refu-es to empty it out; he does 
his own measuring for you. So that in this paiticuUr ganj everything is in favour of 
the cartman, the producer, and not of the purchaser. As a result of this, the prices are 
very low, so that it comes to the same thing in the lung run. 

33363 * The purchaser is protecting himself ?-~Yeb, he is protecting bimself by 
very low rates. 

32363 * In the grain markers .'*nd in the municipal markets, it .appears thit the 
dalals are licensed As far as I know they aie licensed inall these ganjes^ 

32364, Have you anything to say as to the m'innerin which the qualifications 
of applicants are scrutinised '•'—I have no information on that subject. 

32 ^ 65 . Have you any views as to the fitness^ or the reverse, of the average dalal 
for this measure of pvibHc trust P —1 should thirk that the type of dnlal is probably as 
good as you can get under the cin «mstances. 

33366 . You sugge.^t two ways of improving the exislirg svstem of marketing. 
The first is the standardisation of weights and nnasures. How long have you 
in India P—I have been in India for loj years, but I have not always been connected 
with work of this sort. I have actually had 2 J years'expeiicnce at this particular 
,aort of work. 

33367 * H«v© you formed any view as to the practicability of this suggestion 
of yours that weights arrd measures shiuld be standardised P Do you think that 
jipblic opinion would accept rtP-^l think 1 can speak on behalf of rhe wholesale 
dealer* I have questioned quite a numner of them, both in Nagpur and elsewhere, 
and 1 have found not cue as yet who would object to standardisation. 

5236 & From what quarter, or quatters, do you think opposition would come 
to such a proposal would come chiefly trom the people who are at present doiUg 
th 6 meaiuiing, I should think the coolit» about I do not bsliere muc^ 
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objection would be raised by any one «lse» except that it is a very old and tradi¬ 
tional form of measuring. Conservatism might be against it, but I believe that 
the wholesale n.erchants would welcome it. 

333 ( 59 , Do you think they would also welcome the change from volume to 
weight P—That is the particular question! I have asked them j they are willing 
to do that. 

3a37a That does not necessarily mean the same thing at standardisation of 
weights and measures? That is the first step P—1 took your first quesiion to 
mean that. 

32371. You think that a proposal to standardise weights and measures as such 
would also be well received?—It would be well received by the merchants dealing 
in larger quantities. 1 do not believe that the dealer in small quantities vrould like 
to make any sort of change. 

32373. Because they are accustomed to this Yes, and they are content^ but 
the merchants dealing in larger quantities in several places would welcome any sort 
of scheme for standardisation. 

32373 Could you give instances of the complications and irregularities of the 
existing system P—It Is difficult to form any idea as to what the prices actually 
arc, when we deal with outside places. We get a telegram saying that the price 
of a commodity has gone down, but unless we have accurate figures as to what their 
measuies ate, it is impossible to say what the price is. 

33374. You point out that the existing practices place a premium upon dis¬ 
honest dealing?—Yes, distinctly so. 

32375 . You are associated with a wholesale firm, the Empress Mills?—My 
connection is this? the Y. M. C. A. is conducting the welfare work on behalf of the 
Empress Mills. 

32376. Your suggestion is that the should be dispensed with altogether and 
that the cultivators’ grain should be sold by auction ? -^Yes, 

33377 . Have you considered the effect of that on the amount of time that it 
would take to pass a given quantity of grain through the market?—That had not 
occurred tc me, because, where it is done by auction, the process is a very rapid one. 
The whole auction can easily be done within s minutes, and sometimes less. The 
auction of One pje of grain will certainly take not more than 5 minutes. 

32378 . You see no reason why the whole business cf the market should not be 
conducted on the basis of auction ?—None at all. I want to make it Clear that it is 
not an auction of the whole supply of grain in that ganj at one tirre, such as they 
have in some of the cotton markets ; each lot should be auctioned separately. 

32379. It is not a question of settling the general price?—No. I do not think 
that is possible for grain. 

32380 Have you ever discussed this proposal with persons interested in the 
trade?—I have discussed it in Raipur with one cf the large grain merchants, whe is 
also the President of the Municipality, and he is considering the adoption of this scheme 
in the l^aipar gan/. At present in the grain ganj in Raipur, all the sales are done 
privately, arranged by the dalal\ there is no auction. 

32381. You give us a very interesting analysis of the total market charges. May 
we take it that these represent a fair average for running such a ganj P—No; I should 
say they sh mid be considered as mere speculation on my part. 1 have no figures at 
to the cost of running a ganj. 

32382 What about the figures on page 444, from the purchase price of aco bags of 
medium quality rice in Raipur ganj ani taking the whole of that transaction down to 
the end of the wholesale stage ? -These figures should be taken as typical of an aTtraga 
purchase and shipment and sale of grain, at worked out from our actual figuroa, Tna 
former figures about the cost of runnmg a ganj are merely speculative, but those 
figures are based on our actual accounts. They do not represent any particular 
purchase that we have made, but are a sort of average. 

33383* Vou show at the end of the transaction a profit of Rs. It7*8«l f«*-Yea. 
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U the gfoes profit ?-^Ves. I ha «6 taken out of the total one or two 
ittmt, tttth as the cost of the mefehant*s journey to Raipur, the rent of his warehouae, 
aalaries of eeieants, etc« 1 believe these figures represent, as accurately as is possible^ 
the cost of the whole transaction. 

3 » 3 fi 5 » Then you point out that on a rising marktt the wholesaler is able to make 
v«ry con^darable profits, while on a falling market he may suffer a heavy loss. In 
your CKportence, which branch of the distributive trade usually gets to hear of a pros¬ 
pective fall first P—The wholesale dealer, 

39386 . Are they very of I en left to carry a kssp More often than one would 
suspect} l!^ retailers follow the wholesale prices very closely. Our co-operative 
stores have suffered loss time and again, and nt other times have made a somewhat 
inordinate profit. 

39387 . Then you take us to the reiati between the retailer and the consumeri 
and you show the rctadcr nrakes the extraordin'^rily low nominal profit of about per 
cent on turnover. You rightly point out th -1 no retail business coull be conducted 
on that margin. Turning to the figures y< u give at tre top of page 44 $ the t.tal 
amount paid to the wholes^^lcr * 3 y the retailer i-. R**. 3 , 130 -lO-o and the total amount 
received bv the retailer from the consumer is 3,’OoV— Yes, cx'-ept that the 
amount paid repiesents not oniy the amount paid to the wholesaler but other 
charge^i some of which are paid to tooliei and so on. It is the total cost. 

39388 . It IS the amount paid to the wh lesaler, plus these incidcn’al 

charges?—Yes, 

32380 , Then you explain the mystery by givii.g a list of practices which.for the 
most part, are improper?—Yes 

32390 . Are you convinced that those practices reilly afftrd thr» explanation of 
how the retailer makes a living on this a.<parert margin ?—These arc certainly the 
chief means used by retailers to ine rt as*' tleii piofits. I here may be others I have 
not yet diiccvered. 

39391 . The general suggestion you make is th^t there should be a tightening up 
of the contiol over maikets You ct>uld n -1 achieve the change frem ihe present 
practice to that of auction without sjme control ?—The question of str.ndardising and 
fixing weights must certainly be taken up by Government. noenc cist* can do that. 

1 am not prepart-d to say Government should s'ep in and compel people to sell in one 
way or another. 

3239 a, The municipal conimi’tee, or whatever body conliols the market, most 
agree to this change?—Yes. 

32393 * Do you think the cultivator is repreiented at .ill on the average market 
committee?*—! have no information on that point. 

39394 . Can you think of anyone Qti the munirip.l maiket committee here who 
could fairly be said to iej*resent the cultivator?—As a matter of fact, I do not even 
know one member of it. 

3239 s. The Commission had this n oniing ihe opp<>rtunity of seeing your 
cousttmert* retail co-operative society v^hich you Jescribt* in your note. Have you a 
committee of consumers to help you to m aiage ta^t society?—VVe have only one 
committee in our stores-, made up as fellows ; 3 members elected by the members of 
the society (all of whom are consumer-), 3 members nominated by the manager of 
the Empress Mills and om* membt f noniinaUd by the Y. M.C, A. The quorum is so 
arranged that no business can be transacted unless at lea^t one mill hand is present. 

39396 * Could you g*ve us an iilea of the w.igei of the mill hand mcn.bers?—All 
three 01 them are in the superior (not the manaj:erial) grade. One is a c!erk in the office^ 
getting about Rs. 45 , and the other two would earn a^out the s. me amount. They a*e 
leaders amongst the men, men of standing in the mills ard were chosen entirely by the 
mill hands, woo were not influenced in any way by the management. The men have^ as 
a matter of fact, chosen extremely good reprc>entanves. All three know a good deal 
about the grain business. 

19397 . Then you make a suggestion as to the manner in which conau.uets' 
co*operatife societies might link up with producers* societies. Do you think there it 
a confiict ol interest between the two ?-1 am not an expert on the subject^ but it seema 
lo me commonsense to believe there it bound to be some confiict. 
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One is anxious to sell as dear and the other to buy at eheso as 
possible P'-'Yes. 1 understand the International Labour OfBce hat made a study of this 
question; I have just received their report on it, which I have not yet had time to 
ead. It is evidently rccogfnised as a serious problem elsewhere. 

32599 * Where do you get your grain fromP—Most of our rice comes from the 
Chhattiirgarb Division. We buy a large percentage of it in {Jaipur. Wheat ciMAtf 
from almost anywhere round Nagpur; we do not have to go far from Nagpur for wheat. 
As far as possible we Send our r>wn purchaser to the ganj; be picks out the ^rain he 
wishes to buy and arranges with the local commission agent to pay for it, take charge 
of it and ship it to Nagpur. The commission agent then sends us a hundi covering 
the amount. • 

32400 . Do any cultivators bring their gtain direct to youP-~ Not as yet, 

32401 . Would you encourage thatP—We would be only too glad if they did it» 
but 1 do net think it is very likely unless we open a purchasing shop in the part of the, 
city to which they ordinarily come. 

32402 * Have you anv oiganisafion for promoting thrift amongst yottt 
members?-'Not as yet. 

324 O 3 . Mr,Caheri: FL ve >ou come across instances where the rate quoted 
has been a false one, such as where Rs. 3 a mauni is quoted, but that maund is 42 seere 
instead of 40 P—The Nagpur unit is the khandiy which is approximately 5 maunds. 
At Bhandara, however, they also use the khandiy but it is of a d fferent size. Is thit 
what you mean P 

32404 . Do you have cases where the seller <’oes not know what the actual 
khandi 'xu he thinking it to be one thing and it actually being another P—That is 
likely to happen if he does not know the measurement of the unit usea at a particular 
place. You cannot make a comparative list of prices by showing so much a khandi 
in Raipur and other places; you must first transpose the various into some 

standard measure. 

32405 . Some men may quote Rs. 3 a and some R». 3 *i- 0 ; are there 

cases where a rn^»n will sell at Ri>. 3 *i*d and then find the khandi quoted for is 
different from the other?—In Cump.iring prices in different pvsrta of the Province it 
is necessary to know the Incalused, but here in Nagpur only on» kkandi is 
used, it may vary according to the wty it is measured, but there 'S only one standard 
for Nagpur. 

324 a 5 . Is that strictly adhered to ?—Nomin&ily. There may be cheating at the 
time of measurement; that is all. 

32407 . We find a mauni varies according to whether a man is buying or selling » 
it may be 35 seers in the one case and 42 »n the other. Do you Come across eases 
like that P—If you are referring to false measures, you will find plenty of those in 
Nagpur; but in any ^anj controlled by ihe Municipality the measure used must have 
the municipal stamp 00 it, so that 'he actual measure used is not false, though no 
process of measuring can nc guaranteed to be accurate if a clever man is using it. Of 
course, the process measurement is not a difficult thing; the actual measurement 
IS nothing if you have a clever man doing the business. 

324 O 81 Have you carried your investigations into the actual weights used in any 
market ?—These are given here on page 442 . 

32409 . About the actual measure of weight, not your standard weight?—We do 
not use the standard weight at all; the unit is always one of quantity and not of weight; 

1 have not looked into the questi on of weight at all. 

32410 . On page 445 with regard tc the means whereby the retailer increases hi$ 
ioconie, do those relate to a shop in a town dealing with mill hands P-'f was thinking 
of the ordinary shop in Nagpur ana of course a very large percentage of the population 
in Nagpur is connected with mtlU. 

324 .}. You have not really cariicd your investigation into shops dealing with 
ordinary cottage workers ?—No; it is based on Nagpur experience. 

32412 * Do you know anything at ail about the condition of cottage workefi 
marketrng their produce P—No ; 1 have not gone into that. 

Mr. H. H. PeTERsoN. 
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Sir Hi^ry Ka»rfneit Itthfereany machinery for examiniegthe. fights 
a«d measures which are in use in the Municipality?—As regards weightsi I am 
not able to give any information; but the measures used in grain baxars have a 
menicipal stamp. They are made according to certain instructions and a mumctpal 
stamp is put on them and these ofhcial m^nsures must be used in the ganjes and In 
the markets controlled by the Municipality. 

Is there any means ifUmpering with them?—You cannot easily do it« 
because they are curved up a little bit at the bottom and it \i very difficult to tamper 
Ii 4 th them* The measure gets smaller towards the top than at the bottom, It is 
said that ther can put up false bottoms hut I think it is somewhat difficult to do so 
I do not think the municipal measures are tampered with ; but there is no law that a 
merchant in his own shop should use municipal measures. 

32415. Do you advocate such a law?—I think it would be a very good things 
all mea6ores«used in measuring grains should be municipal measutes. 

32416. Have you any annual inspection of weights and measurrs enforced by 
law ?—There may be a law; but I know it is certainly not enforced. 

32417. SirS,M. CAilnavts: 7 tere h a Market Overseer P—Yes, But I know 
that the ordinary shop does not use the rntiniripal measure, or, if it does, it will have a 
spare measure to use whet the ;hopkce)er thinks that the customer does not 
know the difference. 

32418. Sir Ganga Ri^ni: You ay that the grain is brought as far as too miles; 
are tiiere no within these 100 miles There are parts of the Province where 

there are no ganjes for lOO miles. 

32419. Are there really no ganjes ^—I have no definite information. 

32420. What do you think carting 100 miles would cost them ?—1 have no idea* 

3347.1, Roughly, how much a maund would the carter charge?—I am afraid I 
could not furnish yeu with a figure of that s rt. 

32422. How would you auction ? Per maund, per heap or per bale P—If the mauud 
is taken as the standard irensufe then the i-uctioning would be done at to man/ 
rupees, annas and pies per maund. 

34423. You do nor auction the heap?—No. 

32424. The Chairman '. 1 think you were definitely cf opinion that the measure* 

nnent should be one of w'eight?—Yes; but the auction should be done, no matter 
what the standard is. I am definitely of opinion that measures of weight rather than 
of quantity should be used ; but there is no way to auction a heap for so much when 
you do not knjw what is in the ht^p. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mb* H. N, PknasON* 
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Rao Sahib C. N. SAHASRABUOHE, Pleader, Ellichpa t. 
Amraoti District. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Tntfoduciion,^ I am a pleader practising in the Courts at BUicbpar for the past 4 e 
years. During the course of my profession I cume across many Kunhi dlientS 
who generally form a major portion of the li»igant population. 1 am watching 
their condition and tht* conditiun of their lands »n Bcrar. I was a Vice-Chairman Of 
Elltchpur Civil i tation Municipa. Committee foi i8 years and I was Honofim 
Secretary of the same for 8 years. As Vice-Chairman. I had connection witn 
primary and secondary education and I wa’* a Manager of the High School at 
Ellichpur which was o ered there by the Municipal Committee on ist of |uly 1914. 

I was President of the Board cf Directors cl the Berar Match Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd, started in iguS. 

I appeared as a witness before (i) the Indian Industrial Commission, (a) the 
Fiscal Commission, and (3) the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, and 1 had 
submitted replies to the questionnaire issued by the Indian Economic Enquiry 
Committee but was not examined for want of time. 

lam myself an owner of some lands at Kandli and I have planted about 350 
grafted mango trees long ago. 

While studying agiiculture I have formed an opinion that Government ofBcerti 
(i) Lord Curzon, (2) Ptofessur Voelckcr, {3) Lord Willingdon, (4) Sir James MacKenna, 
(5) Dr. Clouston, (0) Sir Frank bly,af.d others have performed good services to 
the country but there is still left ample scope for improvement in agriculture. 
It is hoped now that the further progress in agriculture will result in practical 
benefits to cultivators, so that they will be free from indebtedness and wiu receive 
increased production. When this will be accomplished there will be a really happy 
and contented rural population. 

My proposed scheme will indeed create cheerfulness and activity all round 
amongst village people* 

In short, it is desirable that .ndia should not lag behind all civilised nations of 
the world in all branches < f Adminisiratmn under British rule. 

Question 1.—S esharch, —The question of bettering the co-ordination between the 
several Governments in India and the Government of India is a comprehensive one 
and might concern all ciepanmentn rn India. But it seems that I should confine my 
remarks regard)ng re«>farch to provincial research work alone 

The Governmeni of India has already appointed an Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government of Inoia v% ho controls and supervises the work of provincial research or 
experimental officers. 

But the general foeling amongst the provincial officers seems to be that they 
arc independent officers and that then provincial work should not be interfered with by 
any superi or officer Every prov.ncial < epartment wibho that they should be independent 
and that they will do whatth»y think fit suitable to the spici.l conditions of the 
Trovince. Similarly in tht case of the Veteiinsry Department, the neceiisary aerum 
is prepared »t the Muktew Institute probably from the hih cattle and is forwarded 
to the \'eterinary Officer at Nagpur or Amraoti. 

When tne provincial reports are received at the Pusa or the Muktesar Insti¬ 
tute, all reports should be examined at Pusa and the results compared with the Pusa 
Kesearch Institute. Afterwards a meeting :>hould be convened at Pusa to which all 
provincial officers, agriculiuial and vetennaiy, should be called to attend the meeting, 
A fiee and full discusision should take place on all reports and conclusions 
arrived at, with the consent of ail officers. A cot sohdated report should be submitted 
to the Government of India and orders stiould be issued accordingly. This proce¬ 
dure will improve matters and relations and the Government of India should help 
to carry out these suggestions* 

In this case there will be no necessity of forming any Board for this purpose* 

There are already Superintendents appointed in the Veterinary Department and 
there is no necessity of retaining an advisory veterinary officer. 

Independence of Provincial Governments and officers should be retained, subject 
tO the control and direction of the Government of India in urgent cases only. 

The Research Institute at Pusa is rendering excellent services to the country and 
should be developed a» far as possible. 

]R. S. G. N. SilUBRABUDHI. 
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O^^Bsrion a.—AonicuLtunAL Educatiok.—( ij The agrtcttH»rtst3 In Berar were 
simple in habits and living, and foodstnifs of daily use and other atticles . were 
cheaper and theieforetbey ased.to maintain themselves easily in old days. But dazsled 
by the Western civilisstion they be ame extravagant, the cost of living was increased 
owing to the Great War and they^.are now reduced to a miserable condition, Produc* 
tive power of the Und was not increased along with the increased expenditure and 
consequently they have fallen into heavy indebtedness. 

These conditions were observed by Professor Voelcker, The necessity of imparting 
scientific education was emphasised. Lord Willingdon, the late Governor of Bombay, 
in his opening ^ddnss (ielivcred in the AgricuUu al Conference held at Po^na in 1917 
aiso spnke in the same strain which shows the nature of education to be imparted in 
the scho ds. So that the question of agricultural education was before the Government 
of India for the lust twenty years but nothing substantial was done in the matter. From 
the table on page 4^5 \t wisl b » see * that out of the whole agricultural popul ition 
only 380 were iceiving aijriciiltui d education in si.x schools in the whole > f British 
India. 

(ii) It i-y hopt^a nrw that som thing will be done and the Government of India 
will be pleased to est iblish ws miny sch »ols as po'^sible and encourage the establishment 
of compulsor\ pi iinary ^cho by allotting ^ub‘<tan!ial contributions and subscriptions* 
to the IJistri t 'h) tds rind Munuipa’ C Jininittees '*ni thus encourage educ'ti'>n without 
any further de. jy, lli< ie are ample funds in Berar, land revenue itself amounts to 
Rs, 91,0 ,000, cut of vvhich Drdy Rs (> iakhsare >p mt oy the Agricultural Department. 
Giving cvntr hutiou as usual to the Central Government the balance may be utilised 
by Governmoat fot th»' g »od of the Province of Berar alone. 

(lii) For the cst<»h'islim^nt of ngriciiltural vernacular middle schools it is 
necess.iry 

( > Th.U :he curnculu.n <>i tlic primary schooK of general education must be 
vmb<died to incliuh* so(i*c t'ia^h'ng whu'h ivill cre-i^e agricultural and industrial 
}>'a^ in tliC in i cU of *nd 

\,b) that gaideruizg i>l ould be laugh', A small plot should be given by Boards for 
use of boys made tc woik .ictu.iUy \n ti e garden just like coolies. 

One Mr, Shanber L'xnian \'.%i(lva ol Poona, w'ho is a Professor in the Poona 
Training ColKgc, ban written ^ book on gardening which would make a good text*book 
and should be introdm'ed in the curnculou by the department. 

(') Th' cu ncuHim of the Loni schoo is an exci ilent one which will train the sons 
of i Inndl rd int ■ a good pr ictical man able to manage his own lands. But competent 
teachen# Will be icqoiicd to t ich the tubjert. No sich teachers will be available for 
the present, rhe gnmbural College may provide some teachers, if necessary, but 
even after Ci'iiniig . ut of the col’ege ti.e students must hive some practical course for 
t ne yCf’ir whin the instruen m be given in vernacular becau^^* thev shall have to 
teach boy.» of tsK'ae^ncojtur i! school in ve- narular. The boys not know Ei^lish. 
Entrance quabrc.itioii only the pissing of ihe 4th vemicaUr standard. These 
schools should be un Irr th^ control ot t 'C dinistcr for Agriculture, A special AgticuU 
tiual hiiipector i,houlJ b* ipp.^nted to inspect ihe schools f'he schools should nOt 
be p acfc 1 under the c oUroi of tl^’ director of Public Instruction. 

(iv As there is a Trauiing College at Ako'a an ! another at Araraoti in Berar where 
teichers for the primary scltools are prepared, so there must be established at least one 
agriculturaltraining school in Bera^ which should train teachers, who should be com¬ 
petent to teach the tudenta .if the vernicuhr middle agricultural schools, 

A model agriculiurjl school was cxl.ibited in the Poona Agricultural Show which 
deserves c nsi Icration, ^ 

(v) In Bciar there are at present no schools of agriculture worth mentioning. There 
are primary schools opQc»ed in villages by Boards which are attended by Kunbi boys 
but the general tendency is to avoid going to school, 

(vi) As Vice-Chaii man of the Rllicbpur Civil Station Municipal Committee, I was 
a manager of the primary school ,nnd the Anglo-vernacular high school at Paratwada, 
La^t year I paid casual visits t> some of the G.)veroment and Board schools in ElUch* 
pur and Daryapur taluks. My object was to see whether any attempt is made in the 
School to creiite an industrial or agricultural bias in the minds of young boys, But^ It 
Is regrettable to note that no such attempt is made, I had a good deal of disoosision 

R, S. G. N, Sahasrabuohb, 
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wtth mftsters but they said no value is attached to this sort of education bi|r their 
superior authoritre:* and hence no ^attention is paid by them. From my experience I 
think that educational authorities do not pay ntuch attention to industrial or agricultutal 
education. 

Thd rural people may be made to take'nterest iiteducation (i) being shown suc¬ 
cessful demonstration by which they will be profited or their production per acre will be 
increased, (?) by being given the advanta)>es of education. (3) by their knowledge being 
kept intact unnl they att^^in i8 years and thus become educated electorates, (4) interesting 
books in a library or reading room being read out to them, (5) by constant touch with 
agricultural offi ers one of whom at least should go in the village and mix with th« m 
freely* and ((^) by being brought in con’act with educated t'cople of their own caste 
who should be models before them. In short they mu»t be in touch with educated 
people who should always live in t he villages. I visited many villages and 1 found 
them alwavs m desfor>detiCy and d<S3ppoii.tment with no merrymaking or any 
common sports or amusements. 

I have tl erefore suggested a change in the organisuticn of the department as 
shown in the diagram in Appendix XI* attached herewith in which I have attempted to 
show at a glanre II that is needed by fin ngrirulturisr, Everything rs at his djOr, 
The agricultiual agent ha& his residence with all bis manures and implements, ail these 
primary schools, agricultural schools, dispens.iry, veterinary dispensary, police station, 
demonstration farm, etc. 

If my proposal is carried out, agricultural officers will be always going there* 
Also tijc Deputy Commissior.er, Comm ssii ner, Tahsildar, School Inspectors, Diiecor 
of Public Instruction, etc. Even the ^1lni^ter for Agriculture and Education and 
His Excedency the Governor might one day pay a fly»ng vij>it to the village. I have 
selected Pathtot, a village of fi.obo souls with gncd lands approschable even by motor 
even in a rainy season. Another place is Deurwada, some distance from Chandur 
Bazar. 1 have purposely selected this vUlage which has got a i^ood sncred river — 
Purna—a cotnplete vjHace scene and life Roaos are village roads and will require 
repairs. Officers may go casually by riding on their horses and ponies There would 
be no motors which though good and speedy are making people lazy. Walking has 
become tin some to them which is not a good sign. Thtre ate 20 buildtn.s to be 
erected but they sho Id be built model houses und no cos*tly bu Idings are 
required, i ands of f fmers themselves are taken up bv Government for demonstra¬ 
tion purposes on certain conditmuj and they should be convinced of the successful 
working of methods of profitable production when they are “ure to adopt them. This 
is the way to improve gri ulfure .'-nd m ikc tne people to take an interest in education 
and to he happy and contemeH, I will add more buildings for the office of the 
village Co-operative nedit societies would advance money at a small rate of 
interest, Unless something attractive is done, no improvement will tak^ place. 

At firbt an experiment may be made In tw^o villages of each taluk. Kapustalni 
and PanohM near Anjarg.'ion may be selected in Dnryapur taluk. There ate 92 
taluks in Berar but one or two village.^ only may be takr-n fiist in the whole of Berar. 

The Compniscry Education Act is passed by the Central Provinces Council and 
is in force m Berar. Some schools of this kind have bten opened in Berar but the 
atiei dnnee of boys is not yet SHtislactory. 1 examined the compulsory e.iurational 
schools opened at Karajgacn and bhiia^gnon in Eiltchpur taluk and at Ukl in 
Daryapur taluk in December 192<?. Tt.ey have been financed by the District Board 
and some of them are in good condition. On enquiry I found th=»t the objection of 
the people to send their boys to schools is ihat they lo*ie their wages and thus they 
are put to pecuniary loss. 1 thought over this question and I ptopose the following 
amendments: - 

(1) That the admission age should be raised from 6 to 11 to 10 to 13, both 

inclusive 

(2) That the school should be held only in the morning from 7 to 10 a. m* 

(^) 1 hat four Sundays in the month and on all Hindu holidays the school ihould 

be closed. 

(4} That the school should be closed from i5tb November to i^th Match 
for hangam season when the boys get good wages. 

(5) No vacation for hot season allowed but boys should attend school frotH 3 

to 6 p.ni. 

(6) In these primary scbwoU only the 3 R*s and writing of their own signatniie 

should be taught. 


1 • 


ft. S, q* N. SAHAsaaiUDtti* 


*Not printed. 
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By ihtt boy $ will attend thft school and vilt as well ^et their vraj^es. All 

the people will be satisHed. 

That libraries and readings rooms should be evtabiished in villai^es. Government 
help is necessary. 

The followin}^ tebfe will show the number of agricultural vernacular middle 
schools in the diff^^rent Provinces of India* 


Name of the Provinces. 

Institutions. 

Scholars. 

I. Madras 

2 

44 

Bombay 

5 

*34 

3. Bengal 

2 

56 

4. United Provinces 

t 

33 

5. Bihar and Orissa 

1 

79 

6, Centra] Provinces ... ..,1 

*!> 

2f 

34 

Total 

X 3 

380 


QuHSTtoN Demonstration and Propaganda. •^Experimental and demostra- 
tlon frirms in Berar. 


Thf*re is one experimental farm at Akola and two demonstration farms, one 
*at Ye‘>tmU and the other at Basim. One seed farm is at Bor»?gaon. There is one 
catile-breed-ng farm at Boregaon. It is doubtful vvheiher the^e farms can be 
carried on on a commercial basis. As for experimental farms, it mu^t be admitte d that 
they are just nVe laboratories and they cannot be carried on profi ably. But demon¬ 
stration f »rms I' which demonstrations are made of these meillads only which l)^ve 
prov-d succsssfu! in the exp-rimentil farms m»y be rirriel on on conmerct,il bisis. 
Otherwise ‘he D dian cultivators will not follow them and the money will be uselessly 
spent. Tbi^ question was discussed in the Conference of the Board of Agriculture 
held at Bangalore In 1974. 

The Maharaja of Mysore and Dr. Clouston are also of the opinion that the 
financial a*‘pect of the'^e farms is a secondary consideration. Thev apelike field 
laboratories.** If this is the case we cannot expect ignorant Kunitr to follow the 
methods demonstriiJcd on the demonstration farm. 

So the question of bearing the burden of these farms is worth consideration. I 
wish the department will submit to the Commission any statistics that may be in its 
office which will show the effectiveness of these farms to the farmer* and showit g the 
number of people wh'» have actually taken advantage of the methods and benefited 
themselves accordingly. If such statistics are not forthcoming, then it is difficult to 
say how far the nn i ey spent on these clemonstiation farm* has been spent for the 
benefit cf the Indian cultivators. It these farms are useful in some other way, of coarse 
they maybe continued. In the Bonr>ny Presidency, the Deputy Diiector of Agriculture 
of t^e NaSik Division leports that in one demonstration farm in his charge the expen¬ 
diture incurred was Bs. 51,000 and the income derived was Rs. 58,000. Such figures 
should be shown in the reports of the demonstration farms in Berar. 

I do not knew of any measures that will make the farms successful. In my opinion, 
they are not profitable and the department ought to be in a position to show the 
effectiveness of these laims on ihe minds of the rural people. If statistics of effective- 
nes* are maintained, they will throw some light on the subject. 


*Please see Quinquennial Report on Education for 1917 to 1921, page 163. 
fOne school has been doted recently. 

S. G. N. SAHASHAikVDHB. 
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Valuable lesoltttiona are paaftod in eonferenpes of the Board of AgncuUur^jr «te«, 
but they being in English are of no avail to rural people. Thetse resolutions are not 
brought into action and the people do not know anything of thc’Ti and they are of no use to 
rorai popubtion. They are useful to departmental officers and other English*l(nowing 
people. The question arises of what practical use are these conferences to Indian 
farmers. Conferences are held at a great cost of hundreds of thousandji of ru ees per 
yerr. Most of the resolutions passed aie a dead letter. Huge reports are printed 
and published in the country at d this too at a great cost. It is not known why 
Government of India d’d ntt take any action on the resolutions pmsed in these con** 
ferencea* I request the honourable members of the Commission to think over this matter* 
Merely passing resolutions will not give supply of manurib to poor agiicultutisis at 
a cheap rate in their villages nor will they be improved by the apathy of Governmen 
in this respect. 

The same is the case with the departmental resolutions. All cf tliem are no 
translated into vernacular and not freely distributed arnongn the villagers gratis. 
Departmental officers should understand that they ate teachers ul un thods of cultiva¬ 
tion and other methods of rural people who do not know Englioh at all .'\nii whose 
language is Marathi, Urdu, Telugu, Kanarese, etc., so that UJ<)e^s b:>oks and pamphlets 
are translated freely and distributed gratis how do they expert them to learn new 
knowledge for them. I do not mean to say no distribution and transl.ition is made at 
all but wi at is done is insufficient looking to the number at d extent of the rural 
people in Berar and in other villages of India. Propaganda work is generally the most 
important work to be done by the Agricultural Assista’it ind other olffcets. 

Sir James .MacKenna's Review of the decade is veiy useful* At least in the 
last pages of the Review he has passed the following lenrifke :— 

“ Let the motto of the department be Sympathy and Co-operation.” 

** Its one great aim being to work with the people and for the people and for the 
people’s good, ” 

The above sentences contain the leal policy of the department. 

English and American methods of piopagunda work .nre pr;ii>cwoi thy. I received 
52 agricultural pamphlets from the United States Department of Agriculture gratis. 
But that department spent about one lupec postal charges The oamphlets are 
valuable and interesting. This sliows that American Dej^artment of Agriculture is 
generous enough to do propaganda work even in foreign countries. 

^This English and American ideal sh -uM be followed in India. 

I appreciate the propaganda work done by the Centrai Provinces and Berar 
Agricultural Department. Mr, Allan, Hie officiating Director of Aj^riculturp, is entitled 
to many thanks from Berar farmers for arranging a special tr.dn on concession raies for 
conveying Berar agriculturists to Poona Exhibition which uro ^^reUcst txhibition 
ever held in India. 

My thanks are due to the department for kindly di&tiibuting at Badnera railway 
station my 700 industrial pamphlets gratis to all Berar a^^ricuHurists that w< nt iu the 
special to sec the Poona Exhibition. 

Question 4,—Administration,— This is an imt ortant question, fox the condition 
of the Indian agriculturist depends up.-n the way in which the question is .solved 
The question is whether the Indian farmers are satisfied ith the pres'mt agricultural 
services. At the outset I rely on the following quotatior» from the report on the 
** Introduction of improvements in Indian agriculture 1 he quotation is, I thiukj most 
important and should be borne in mind while working tr.e dcpaitment. It rums tims 

The essential diffetence between the agricultural departments in the Hast and 
in the West is that the latter have arisen to meet the spontaneous demand of 
cultivators of the soil, whereas the former have lately been ere ited by a bureaucratic 
Government anxious to give all assist&nce it can to its ag' icultural subjects. The 
demand for improved agriculture has not in India, except in special cases come from 
the cultivator* While therefore in the West the cultivator is n.iiurally in direct touch 
with the Department of Agriculture, in India it is necessary for the department to put 
forth every effort first to ascertain the needs of the cultivators and then to demonatrate 
how they can most effectively be met 

Any circttbr issued by the head of the department must be so framed as to meet 
the above conditions* The methods and arrangements fallowed tn the West are of us 
use In the East on account of differences in tendencies and mentalities of ths farmers* 

R. S* G. N. Sahasrabudhe. 



ftbove vtM t)i0 guiding of the report publtifaed In iSpaendthii view 
waa btlere the drat Viceroy who eetabfished agricttlturnl depertmentr in India tn igo^ 

I do not know what orgemsatson etrcttiars were isened by Government for the ^tiMinee 
of the departmental ofHcera in working out the department. The first circolar that 
I enme to Imow was tsaned bv the department in the Central Provinces in ig^a. I have 
read the circular very caretulfy and it embodies somS spirit and the object contained 
in the above quotation* A revew of agricultural operations during the decade from 
ipo5 to 1916 has also been published. It contains the renl progress made during that 
decade. By reading it one is impressed that the achievement of the Agricultural 
Department seems to be (i) distribution of good seed of various crops through 
agdcuiturai associations) (2) di<stribation of improved implements, and t3) teaching of 
various new crops for production. 

The above achievemeots are in some ways satbfactory. But they are insufficient 
considering the period and amount of money spent on it. Experimental and « 
demon.stration farm^ have done some good, but as regards scientific production of 
Increased crops norhing important seems to have been achieved. Speaking lor 
Berar, 1 can say that poor Kunbis are cultivating their ancestral lands by their 
traditional methods and implements and produce just sufficient foi the maintenance of 
their family* But now the times are changed. Foot’sturTs and clothes, etc., have 
become very dear, new attractive articles are poured into the country to which they 
fall victim. Hence they w.ant more money, and teaching cf improved methods of 
profitable production should be the sole aim of the department. 

I have given the methods of extension work done in America* The teaching 
of boy» and children can be done by assembling them in one building called a 
school. Tne agricultural officers aie in fact teachers of the methods of production 
infield?. Farmers are not expected to assemble in one 1 ui'ding, but officers must 
visit their houses and their fields and give them new kn ^wledye and teach new 
methods. The officer must remain m the village and see the fields and watch 
aU operations and show them the methods by his own hands* 

People are not educated, and hence teaching by correspondence is not much 
resorted to in India. 

The agricultural officers must feel that they aie teacher^, and that they are to 
prepare the ptopletowork as good farmers, but at present th it i^not the case. 
The officer.‘J expect agriculturists to come to their offices and learn lessons from 
them. Their attitude tow.^rds the general public i^ not satisfactory. In Perar, 
this year there was too nmch rain in Septeir.bei and insects h«id attacked leaves 
cf cotton plants. I duuhe how many agricultural od cers left their offices during 
this period a¥d ran to villages to give relief to leople. Drnii age of fields and 
other remedies to remove watei could have be'-n stgge&ted. Secondly* there was 
a long break in Otteber. For this inter*cultivation or other methods could alto 
have been suggested^ but as there are no statistics showing the officer’s visits 
to villages during this peiiod, one is at a loss to k(Ow whether the people in 
vUlagts get any help from the officers. To do rc«l work people must be icached. 
It ts by their contact and association that the rural peo*}K^ will be improved Some 
educated people tnust also go and live in villages. Tuen, and then only, they will 
know the needs of the people. Reorgan'saiion of the village is necessary. People 
must be made merry, happy and contented. 

railway companies should reduce the inland lates of 
conveying rural produce from one place to another. Thty should give faciliteis 
by opening branch railways and by opening up communications to villaget for 
passengers and goods traffic. Now that the railways are managed and brought 
under State control, there will be no difficulty in meeting the wishes o{ the 
people* Transport facilities should be offered as far as possible. 

I^0nds, - If my scheme is approved village roads will have to be put in order* 
At present the condition of roads under District Council control is not satisfpcmry* 
No attention is paid to the conveniences and comforts of the lutal population* 
The District Councils must spot.d money supplemented by Government contribution* 
Recently the Road Improvement froject Comnititeo has been appointed by Hi* 
Sxeellency the Governor of the Cential Province:» and greater attention is now paid 
to the extension of road facilBies throughout Berar This is a saiisfactor> feature* 
in this wny, U all roads Joining villarei aie thoroughly repaired, the troubles and 
hardships of fanners will be lessened ton great extent. 
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Postal and TtUgt(iph departments are the bett managed 

departments in the whole of India. They in fact look to the public convenience and 
comforts—an ideal which is in force all through in England and America. The other 
departments should have the same ideal in view. 1 think this subject re<|atres 
serious consideration as all the agriculturists are concerned therein. It will be better 
if this ideal is (oUowed by the Department of Agriculture* 

The assemblage of va’ious facilities as shown in my suggested scheme (•Appen¬ 
dix XI) with good and pas-able motor roads will draw many people from their homes 
to see this novelty through curiosity, and it the demonstratit n methods shown there 
prove successful, tl»e news wi I be taken to other villages and usefulness of the 
institutions will be known to all. Seme intflligent spectators might gel the idea and 
try the methods in their own fields. In this way the utility of the novel scheme shown 
in the d.awing might be familiar to all directly and bv indirect methods. 

Meteorological DepartmenK^The science of meteorology is not much known 
in the cjuntry, though a Government meteorological observatory is maintained at 
Colaba, ftombay. 

Observations are taken daily and are published in the Times of Indin^ Bombay. 

I was elected a fellow cf the Royal Meteorological Societv, London, in iQir 
During ipi i I read many publication’s f.nd books on the subject, from which I think a 
great deil of attention is paid to this science in Pngland. Weekly lectures are delivered 
and reports are pub’ ished. From the descriptive notice of the prospectus of the 
Society it seems that a large library of the Society is maintained in London which 
contains about hundrels of thousands of books on this science. 

Atmospheric conditions are bserved from which the officer m charge of the 
observatory at Bombay can foretell rains, storms, cyclones, dust storms, etc. Use 
can be ma le of the science by the Agncultural Department The Agricultural 
Department might get intimation from the Bombay observatory as to uhen it is 
likely that there will be ra nfall) dust storms or cyclones an I when such intimation 
is received tl e Agricultural Department may give notice of this intimation to the 
agriculturists of the Province. So tlat they will be on guard and try to carry out 
agricultural operations beforehand and thus !»ave the crops from being damaged by 
rains or storms. 

1 do not know whether the Agricultural Department in this Province and other 
Provinces cf India are in t uch with the observations made at Colaba. Bombay. I 
think statistics of every day rainfall should be n aintained in the offices ot the Director 
and Deputy Director of Agriculture. 

\ think popu'ar lectures on the relation of agriculture to the science of xneteo* 
roloffv will be welcomed by the rural population. This may form part of propaganda 
work. 

Question 5,— ‘Finance,— AgricwUurc is an industry and every industry requires 
financing. So financing is a very important question. When we start an industry we 
first m^ke arrangements for supply 01 c <p tal which is required for these purposes (t) 
For purchase of land and for building, (2) for the purchase ol the necessary machinery 
and (0 MOiking capital for caiiying on the business. Ltt us see how far the 
agriculturist cares to Sf*e that thfSe requirement? a e fulfilled. He Ins got lands from 
his ancestors an 1 has also got some machinery, iirplemenls, tools, etc., and one pair 
of bullocks. So that the first two requiiements are fu’filied. He requires no money. 
Bit he wants capital t r carrying on his cultivation business and for the support of 
his family and to feed the pair of bullocks which he gets from his father. He sees that 
he has got some juari, i khandi or so and a few pullas of kadbi. He does not care to 
see whence money could come for cultivation expenses for the purchase of the seed, 
etc. The need fo money comes ahead and he begins to search for it* He thinks that 
he is a cultivator and there is no other profession to follow excepting his ancestral 
trade. So be submits to his lot and goes on. 

The following arc the agencies who supply him with funds: — 

(1) The M^ihajan or the village moneylender. 

(2) Government taccavi advances sanctioned every year. 

(3) Banks (modern). 

(4) Co-operative Centr al Banks or credit societies of the village. _ 

• Not printed* 
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the ifaAay^ii or^oneylender is generally a man whe malntalits himself by this pro* 
{assion, Marwatts Aiegs^neraliyveryshrev^d people and they have get the knack for earning 

£ refits* Many Marwaris have coiae down and settled in Berar and have now become 
indlords of hundreds of acres cf land. Poor driven to borrow money for 

cuhivatton expenses at a high rate of interest and pay also batajee and dhorne and 
other charges* Wh^n the crop is ripe for cutting, the moneylender sends aman to watch 
the crops on wh eh he has g£>t th? first charge. When the harvested cotton is ready 
for sale, the moneyleader takes the cart laden with cotton to the neatest n arket and 
sells it and out of the sale proceeds the debts due are lir'>t cleared with interest and father 
charges The accounts are made up by the Marwari and the poor man simply 
nods his assent and goes with some balance in his hand. When he comes home he 
thinks of purchasing some wart rr clothes for his children and hi* wife and the whole 
balance is fpetit In the mrantime the village Mahar cow es and asks the man for 
the payment of Govemnn^nt assessment of land. The poor man asks him to wait hut 
the^^Anr replies that if the money is not paid by the 15th of February double the a mount 
of assessment shall have to be paid. The goes away and jeturns the message 

toih^paUl* The poor man again becomes }*nxtous and fearing the penalty again 
goes to the Marwarian^ begs ot him to pay the assessment amount. The Marwari with 
reluctance pays off ihe amount to the poor man but warns him that he shall have to 
pay 3 per cent per mensem interest with compound interest if not paid in time. 
He submits in order to pay the assessment and soirehuw satisiies the Government 
servant. In the meanwhile litigation^ marriage festivities and art usements such as an 
Indian circus at Paraiwada wnen his children are after htm demands hts attention. 
In this way the days pass on when again the time of summer cultivation operations 
come on and money is again needed for the purpose. 

The agriculturists are thus involved in debt and the Government is^ trying its 
best to remedy the evil. 

The Co-opcr^tive Cential Banks and co-operative credit societies have teen 
establish© i for their help and they are helping the poor people to some extent. 
I am a Director uf the Central Co-operative Bank, EUichpur, and 1 know by expe»ieoce 
that a considerable amount is advanced every yt*ar at the small rate of inteiest of 
one per cent per annum but even this rate is loo h gh. But I noticed One defect in 
the administration of the Bank No strict supervision is exercised by the village 
societies as to vvh^th-r the money a Ivanced a* a loan really utidsed for the 
improvement or u^e of the ands for which it is advanced, or, for instance, wdicther 
it is spent for building a house or for purchasing a grinding mill. 

Taccovi loans 'ire advanced by Government every year through Tahsildars. 
But the procedure followed by Government is a tedious one and it takes a long time 
for the money to come into the hands of the applicant. The procedure "h »uld be 
abob&hei and a special ofheer of the status ot a University graduate (mnnv are 
available) should be appointed on a decent sahry for Oistrinuiing the amount to 
respective applicants by going to villages or to a central village which is In the centre 
of a group of villages. Th-s will be a convenient arrangement and people will be 
folly satisfied He should also be asked to pay surpiise visits to various villages and 
ascertain whether «he money Ij r<*al.y appliei to the land. If the work is found 
insufficient to enga.;e his whole time, some otnec oflice woik may be given to him* 

Shon-term mortgages are nat good for ih'se ignorant agriculturi:>ts, appointed 
time goes at once and the laiid passes in the hands of Mahajans very soon. Long¬ 
term morigages are better, but the debtor must be careful and see that the payments 
are regularly made to the moneylender. 

In shorf, Tt is very difficult to save the farmers. The habits of tlirift and economy 
must be developed and to attain them education ii very nece<-4ary. It is said that 
land mortgage banks sboukl he opened but, ia any case, ihe management should rest 
with an agriculturist who should be a shrewd, careful and educated man. But after 
all Government must help and advance money freely at a s nail rate of interest and 
help the Co-operative Central Banks by advancing them as much money as will 
be require«U But in the end the cultivators must ^emselves be careful and must 
develop habits of thrift and economy. 

QtiBSTtoH 6.—AoaiciitTURAt Inobbtbomess*'—T he causes of agricultural 
indebtedness in Berar are as follows t— 

(a) Ignorance of want of education. 

(h) Less production of crops per acre. 

(c) Want of thrift and economy and practical common sense* 
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marriftgos, «te. 

(#} Prompt payment of land assesiment on a certain dit% ^ 

(0 Heavy assessment on revision. 

(^) High rate of Interest and compound interest. 

The question of agricultural indebtedness is very difficult of solution. For ixunv 
years indebtedness has been increasing but the agricultural community Itsetf is 
not minding it. Moneylenders, though they are of some use to them, are unkind and 
unsympathetic and are very much inclined to exact money from cultivators having 
an eye upon their lan led property. A M^rwan who came with a lota (brass pot) and 
bedding in his hand to Fierar from hi:) country has now becomei within the space of 
40 years, a big landlord (owning 500 or 600 tiffans of land equal to 3,400 acres) paying 
a land revenue of ks. 5,000 per >eir. In this way almost all lands have passed from 
poor cultivators to moneylenders, some of these might represent the case of a iShylock 
of London, This is a great evil and attempts are being made by Government to save 
the farmers from the clutches ^ f sowcars and no success is obtained as yet. Though 
these legitimate lanobwners are themseives ignorant we should try to save them. 

Co-operative Central Banks and village credit s ocieties have been started and are 
rendering valuable help to the cttitivators. Money is advanced by them at a certain 
rate of interest but the rate of interest most be still further lowered in order to attract 
the cultiv.itors to these banks. There are about 16 Centra! Banks in Berar and 1 have 
bad the experience of being the Director of the Central Bank, Ellichpur. A good 
sum is aavanced to the Kunhii every year, but repayments are not inade regularly 
owing to diminished production of crops every year. 

The present year is again short of crops just like last year wh'Ch was also a year 
of short crops, Consequeniiy hkhs of rupees remain unpaid to Centra! Banka, Again 
there is a complaint of shortage of crop^ owing to want of rain in October. 

One defect I have observed in the working of these societies is that no supervision 
is exercised either by the village societies or Centra! Banks or the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment as 10 whether the money is 'ippropriated for improvement of the hud* The 
Government should pay attention to this. 

Education is the only remedy. However Government may pass necessary laws 
lowering the rate of interest and prohibiting compound interest and passing a Money¬ 
lenders* Act as in the Punjab There 15 no use restiicting alienation of lands The condi¬ 
tion will be worse as is the case in the Central Provinces, 


There is the Insolvency Act In force. The Kunbu who arc indebted to an extent 
mater than the v«lue of their property always, put in applications in the Insolvency 
Courts to declare themselves insolvents. No separate village insolvency law seems 
necessary. 

The present law relating to mortgage already gives ample facilities to the defend¬ 
ant mortgagor to pay off the money and red<»em the mortgage. Noticei are issued to 
show cause why the lands should not be foreclosed. More time is again given to 
accommodate the debtors an j the courts are always lenient towards the mortgagors 
with a view 10 '•ave their property, Put they do not imagine the results of their own 
acts and when the property goes away they repent. 

The departmental officers mu5t teach scientific methods of increased produeUon* 
The rainfall must be legulated by investigating the causes of the shortage of rainfall. 
In short education is the only remedy. 

The establishment of land mortgige banks for advancing long-term loans is a 
remedj^ suggested by some people. But even in this case if a cultivator is not 
educated he will squander money when crops are good, and when he has in any year a 
small yield he will be unable to pay the instalment. The banks should manage the lands 
and lecaver the loan in instalments within a period of twc.aty years. But is this practicable^ 


Qukstiom 8, Irrigation.— (rt) (iit) Well irrigation in Berar. 

(1) Berar is a small compact Province, with a population of aSbUt 3|000,000 of 
people. It is mainly an agricultural country. The people are intelligent but art not 
cduc,ited except in the case of the higher classes. The soil is fertile, and w trt a 

f ood and timely mensoon it gives a bumper harvest. The peasantry is bara-worlclng 
ut is involved in terrible indebiedncsi. 


(a) The needs of the Province «re—(i) Good seed; (a) good ( 3 ) « 

supply of manures which should be within the easy roach of a f^ 
or eight acres of land; (4) money help at a cheap rate of intertill ts) andtmi y 
ralofali | (6) facilities for markedeg. 
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(3) Thd crops grown aro j— 

... ^ Cpiton, (3) Juar, (3) tur, (4) Ii7, (5) hemp, (6) linseed, (7) wheat, 
(8) gram. Even the Meigbati a hilly tract of Satpura hJlls lying towards north of 
Elfichpar, produces (1) Cotton, (2) gram, (3) wheat (4) potatoei, The larwi te 
reddish and good* 

l4) There were many gardens and orchards in old days in Berar. But the number 
is now reduced owing to high rate of cotton and the evils of Sarh^rai in old day^. But 
even at present here are 5,000 to 7,000 acres of land under garden crops watered by 
the well itrigaiion. The and ATu/rer are generally the people who cultivate 

garden crops. Plantains, vegetables betel leaves, potatoes, onions, chillies 
and other crops are grown in these garden fields called vadis. These people are generally 
well off and n“t indebted But it must he noted that tneir women and children work in 
the fields. Women are generally tiardworking—they themselves go 10 all weekly 
markets and personally sell the garden produce to people. 

It gererally h'\ppens in Berir that at fir-jt there rainfall which is more than 
enough whereas in the letter part of the season the ratnfali ceases and crops begin 
to wither. This year was a peculiar year. We had late rains which comuicnced on 
ith of Jiily 1926. Firs^ the rainfall was excessive and then there was a long 
bre'ik wh ch caused crops to be dried up. The season was bad. There were no crops or 
perhaps theie might be 8 to to annas -crop in sonte plar es in Berar. In come fields 
there was banUt —there weie no ears oi Ju ^ru On the whole this is a bad year and 
the agriculturists are ruined in fact Had facilities of well irrigation been provided in 
Berar, the Berai cultivators w uld have got some relief. 

I therefore suggest that the facilities of well irrigation shoJd be provided in Berar. 
In the first place a survey of the tract of land near water may be made and Government 
should dig wt*’!s in the fields of cult valors at a cert.un proportion. They should 
be constriKteJ and handed over to cu'livator*?. Money may bo .advanced from Kocravi 
funds and the welU f^ho .ld be co 'Structel und^r G >veronjent supervision at a cheap cost 
in consul (tjon with the of the vilh^ie* vNo engineering estimate should hc^ 

passed unless it is approved by the PancAtis. Inshart the work should be done as 
econonrcally as possible. 

A perusal of the Indian Irrigation Commission Mepo. t publi^vhed in 1901*1902 
shows that there are hundreds of well^ constructed in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab and other places so thnt the f'ultiva’^Ors are prot-tef thereby If wells are supplii.d 
to cultivators they may take to growing fruit trees such as plantains, grapes, orang.es, 
lemons, mangoes, etc , for which there is a great demand. Vegetable-^ may also 
be grown in plenty and an industry can be built up of the surplus vegetables that 
may be pieservei by the dehydrogenation pr >cess In this way there will be a great 
stimulus to ngricuhunsts to take to some by industry. N\jw as the cotton rate is 
going down,the cultivators will res ‘rt to garden ng which may piove m re profitable 
now than growing cotton. Arrai.ge neuts may be irai^e to supply pumps and small oil 
engines on hire purchase system. 

Some intelligent and interesting processes of utili&ing the surplus rainfall in a year 
were den ons raied in the giv^at agricultural s^^ow held at Poona in October by 

one European expert, Some 5 or 6 processes were shown. 1 suggest that 
agricultural officers of Berar should t»ttidy these proceises and try them in Berar, 
when there aic uch opportunities to do so and they should be explained by ibe officers 
of the department to people interested in agriculture in a public meeting held in some 
village or town. 

Question io *-*Fertih 5 brs.—L ands under cultivation arc generally now 
exhauwted as they bate been cultivated for years tOj>ether, without giving them 
a proper supply of manure. 1 think the Indian peisintry, I am speakin^^ cspeciitfy 
from the Berar agriculturists' point of view, are in need of cheip manures, more than 
anything else. Cotton is sown everywhere for many years on account of its 
high prices- the sowing of juar is neglcrted an.i the old methovJ of rotation of 
orO; a is also forgotten. The small landholders are not in a position to spend 
money for manure and even big landholders find it difficult to give a copious 
$uppiy uf manure to all of the lands. 

Even if the supplv of cowdting in the Province is all used, it is insofficiont 
Hence the real necessity and the real duty of the Agricultural Department is to 
sopl^y to all landholders, small and big, manure at a cheap rate. Cheap manure 
depdU should be opened in each village or group of vUtages so that manure will 
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ba wtihtn easy reach of the poor caltivatori* I know that this ie a difilcult Usk 
and wilt entail large expenditure for which no money will be available, Cowduiig 
is used at present for fuel but if armngements are made by the Forest Depart* 
inent to supply fuel to vilAges I am aura they will utilise the cowdung and urine 
for manurial purposes. 

Plenty of dry lenves fall from a number of trees in the forests^ which the 
Agricultural Department with the help of the Forest D^artnient may turn into 
manure. An experiment of preparing manure from dry leaves was made at Kothamsted 
in Enghnd. It proved successful. SimiUr attempts may be made in India for 
suDplying manure t > people of the country. There are pnosphntic mine^ In the 
country which may be utthsed for manu tal purposes as sinted in a resolution of the 
Board of Agriculture held at Poona There are also ether artificial manures which 
may be prepared bv Government and distributed at a cheap rate, leople should be 
taught to utilise cowdung and urine of cattl'* and they may be induced lo live in 
their own fields with cattle so that they wU* be able to use cattle manure and to 
smervise the ngricultmal operations as well. They will live in open and free air 
which will keep them stiong and healthy. 

The use of fertilisers is very imp>rtaot in the productive capacity of the lands. 
I have given above the view of the general cultivators of Berar Cheap manure supply 
in the village is the only remedy, if the productive power of land is to be 
increase!, it is desirable that the Government should prepare artificial fertU 
hsers and supply them to e''en a poor cultivator. It must be within his power to 
purchase it The cuiiivators ^re not expected to answer questions which shall be 
arswered ny Government experts and the reports should be published in local papers. 
A re^olirion w»s passe! in the Conreience of the Bpari of Agriculture held at F<ona 
but it is regrettihle to note that no steps are taken oy the Government of India to 
enforce, try or make an experiment. Foreign made manures are not popular but 
an attempt should be made to supply them at a cheap rate when they may be 
utilised by the people. 

* Questions ii and 13 .—Crops an|> Crop pRoxEcnoN. -Various crops are sown 
jn the Province such as cotton,wheat, tnr and other pulses, linseed. 

The rotation of crops is a good system and is followed in the Province, Crops 
are intermixed with /«rand other crops. 

Combinati m of ciops in a place is resorted to in America. This system supplies 
various crops which are necessary for the maintenance of the family and bullocks, 
cows, etc. 

Now as the cotton rate is going down, cultivators will stop sowing cotton and 
will now resort to a greater extent to juar^ ground-nuts, castor seeds and other oil¬ 
seeds which command high value in the markets. The department should arrange 
to supply money necessary for the increased production of these cropa 

The department should now pay more attention to the methods of increased 
production of cotton per acre. U America produces four khandts of cotton per acre 
It is not known why India should not produce the same quantity per acre. If the 
Agr*cultural Department makes vigorous att^pts in this direction, I think, India 
must produce increased quantiiy. 

Protection of crops, —I'oor people try their best to protect the crops but are 
generally not very successful, Wild pigs whfch are generally strong and robust 
animals destroy the crops juar^ sugarcane, potatoes, ground-nuts, vegetables, etc,, 
to a great extent. It is said that pig proof fencings are available for sale in certain 
shops and one firm had exhibited such fencing in the Agricultural Show at Foona. 
But it is said that it proved a failure. One big strong pig jumped and broke the 
fencing and effected his entrance into the ground and destroyed the crops thereiii. 
Th}*( is an example which i^hows how even wild animals can demonstrate the faiturei 
of big things or contrivances invented by people in this world. 

Experience shows that if a pig is shot out of a batch of pigs that attack a field 
this inc'dent creates terror and the pigs never come to that field again for several 
months. I therefore propose that gun licenses should he issued to the good and 
trustworthy cuhivaters for the protection of crops. 1 think that this measure will 
protect many crops from the invasion of pigs which damage the crops tp a terrible 
extent. 

It is said that the pigs dig up an underground pit belcw the fencing, They ga 
in this pit and then come up in fields and destroy the crops. So in any case fencing 
will be of not much use and it is therefare advisable to isaue more gun licensee to 
coltivators for protection ot crops, 
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OolirrtOH agrtcultiitii] impkmenUi have come to be 

aicd. The iron piongh^ winnower and chaff cotter seem to have become popultr with 
Indian farmers. Tractor or steam-plough requires a large area and seems a very costly 
and troublesome business. Rich zamindars might make use of it At the f'ouna 
Agricultural Show some enterprising firms who have been manufacturing agricultural 
implements of various kinds exhibited them in the stall. Messrs. Ktrloskar Bro hers» 
the l^ara Engineering Works and Mr. K. B. Joshi of Poona are some of the Indian 
manufacturers, a fact which does credit to Indians wno need to be encouraged by the 
Government who should purchase the implements and thus increase the* saiei. i am 
glad to see that the Central Provinces and Berar Agricultural Department is 
patronising Messrs* Kifioskar Brothers. There are technic^ institutes in Berar and 
the Central Provinces of which the Victoria Technical Institute of Amraoti to 
which the Government contributes Rs. 7,500 per year has iron and carpentry classes 
in which the agricultuxat implements can be manufactured with the help of the 
Agricultural Department. 

More labour saving machines and tools should be invented and brought into use. 

I experienced this ^ear the difficulty of removing grass by ioter*cuitivation when there 
Was a large break in the rain. Cotton and /iior plants had grown high and it was 
difficult to remove grass within the two rows by bakkhar or dawra. An instrument ot 
machine to remove this may be invented by the Agricultural Engineer. Too much 
ram in tne first part of the monsoon and an unpleasant break in the latter part have 
become the characteristic features of the rainfall in Berar and a machine or a tool to 
deal with the difficulties consequent will be welcomed by the rural people. 

QURsriON 16 .—Animal Hus8\ndrv. — CatUi^breeding and dairy farming,^ 
There are nine cattle-breeding farms in the Central l*rovi-ces and Berar of which two 
are going ail right and the others are not in a very good condition. 

I am not of the opinion that bulls for breeding purposes should be purchAsed from 
foreign countries at a high cost of Rs. a 000 to Rs. 3,000 per bull, The bre d produced 
is strong but in course ot time the studs bee >rne defective and do not serve the agri¬ 
cultural purposes. Strong bullocks are available in this country and can be purchased 
at iNhamgaon, Gujarat and Kathiawar n.arkets. The breed prjduced by thes? bullocks 
is sufficient!} strong Co serve the agricultural purposes In the country, barge number 
of cattle die for Wint of sufficient (udder ani grazing duriiu the famines and it is 
absolutely necessary to incrtase the number necessary for culttvation. 

I think the sysiem of money prizes to breeders of c.'ittle with a view to encourage 
them is a spod one .And sbouK. be continued and developed aa far as possible. The rich 
landlords will thus be encouraged and maintain caitle-breeding ana aairy farms in their 
houses in villages, 

1 am glad to know that a cattle-breeding and dairy farm will be established at 
Ellichpur in the near future at Government C0j>t« 

Questions 17 and 18.—Agric^ ltural Inoustribs.—G) Shortage of rainfall even 
lo one ye it brings the agricultural population to a m serable condition and hence they 
are driven to relief works immediately. But the Indian pea-^antry U not accui»tomed 
to h rd labjur and they find it difficult to meet ti e famine c nditions. At such times 
other weans 01 R<*tttng m mey to supplement their agricultur d income are abs iutely 
necessary for tbei»- mt^intenance. Instructions for car ying on sm«ll industries are 
therefore quite necessary (o help thete peope* Tie Indian Famine Commission of 
tffSo has laid stress on the nccsssity of teac' ing small indu^iri<^s and the Ind an Educa¬ 
tion t ommisston of i88j also recommenced the introduciicn of small or village in.’us- 
tries amongst the masses of the country. ! therefore suggest thit the Agricultural 
Depattment should tticourage the introduction of small iudustries and try to teach 
them and finance them, if possible, by the formation of societies with the help of 
inffuentml non-officials in the village. 

(») Below it a list of small agricultural industries which may be taken up by the 
agriculturists to supplement their earnings from fields, 

(0) Paper pulp and paper making from cotton stalks. 

Hundreds of thousands of tons of cotton stalks are burnt down and wasted every 
year in Berar and other cotton producing parts of India. They can be used for making 
paper pulp for which there is a demand From the paper mills in the country* I rriw 
try best to make an experiment of making pai^er from cotton sulks and in lanusry 
of tpifS I despatched a bundle 0! cotton stidks from EUichpur to the Director 0! 
Industriet^ Nagpur* He sent it on to the Agricultural Chemist, Mr* Flymen, who made 
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an experiment and fouf^d that good paper can be made from them. The report Is 
publ shed. I'erar cotton stalks were also despatched to London by the Central Pror* 
inces Industrial Department at my instance when the Secretary of the Imperial 
Reseatch Institute, London, made an experiment and reported that good paper can be 
made from cotton stalks. The (iuvernment of India took action upon this 
report and purchased a special paper machinery from Scotland and an experiment was 
also m'lde by the nid of this machinery by Mr. Raitt, the Government f'aper £xpert> 
who also found that the brawn or packing paper can be made from the cotton stalks* 
A copy of this^-eport was sent to me by the Director of Industries. Now it is a com* 
merctal proposition and I am trying to start a conpanv for the purpose if funds wtU 
be available. 1 am not sure of success, 1 am in nec^ of a parer expert. The history 
of attempts to make paper from cotton stalks is embodied in the bulletin No* i of the 
Director ot Industries, Central Provinces and Berar* We need not try to make paper 
but mere paper pulp may be manufactured in the village and tin boxes hllod with pulp 
may be prepared aid despatched to Bora: ay, Poona or Titagarh paper mills in Bengal. 
*l he process is simple Cofton stalks are to be cut in o pieces of J inch length. They 
are al'to be boiled V hen fibres are separated and turned into piilp which is then 
washed with c'listic sodn an i tin boxes aie to be filled up with pulp and de'^p^tched. 
A trial will have to he made fhi-; may give additional inc me to the agriculturists. 

(^) Dehydrojenation Industry or the Industry of drying vegetibles. All Sellers 
of vegetables gentrally complain that they do not know what to da with surplus 
vegetables, it is a pity that they are ignorant in this respect. The people In Konkan 
on the west coast and especially women folk dry these surplus vegetables and preserve 
them and when required they again u^e them by putting them in water for a while 
when they are boiled. Ti ey have n good taste and are eaten up. When <he cry for 
want of food came up from the front during the grert War where American legiments 
and soldiers were located, the American experts and chemists made experiments and 
procured vege ablcs ftorn newly prepared gardens for the purp^^se. These vegetables 
were dried by these machines and ships full of these ve^etab’es were despatched to 
France f r the needi of soldiers who were engaged m the War. A be utifu' description 
of this <}ehydrogenation industry •<! published in the Hsueof the Amt^nan, 

This industry w.ll be profitable to big owners of gardens and orchards if they are 
taught the process cf industries mentioned above. 

{c) The Frutt Cifinifig Ifidu^try. —India is well known for fri>it irees especially* 
mangoes which g'ow in abundance in katnagtri di'^trict on the Western coast, I hey 
are all exported 10 Bombay when there is a largt* dem md for them. The canning of 
fruits and despatching them to London w here there is a great demand for them will be 
of greatest benefit to the people. I myself own a gsrden of 350 grafted mango trees 
abt>utamiie off from the Eilichpur Cantonment, lleasc out the trees and get some 
income. But the contractors complain that immature fruits fall down owing to 
strong winds that prevail from the No.them Satpura Range in the months cf May 
and June. Fruits fall down and the contractors are unable to make u'^c of the unripe 
fruits which they sell at a chciper rate in the local markets. Hence ripe fruits are t ot 
numerous and they complain of the loss sustained in th s way. It is said that a 
copious water-supply is necessary to prevent the falling of fruits in a raw conaition. 
There are two wells with plenty of water but the litting oi water by means of the mote 
has become prohibitively costly and an idequate supply of water could not bn given. 

I therefore req jested the .Agricultur.il Drpartment to give me a loan of a plant of small 
oil-engine and pump n the hire puichase system. But the rrply was Not in stock 
I could have purchased one from Bombay firms but for want of sufficient funds I could 
not do so and 1 washed that the department might help me in this undertaking in which 
I have invested a large amount. People expect Government to help in carrying on 
a business. But the teaching and introuuction from the Agricultural Department is 
necessary to make it .successful and popularise it amongst big samindars, landlords and 
vegetable growers on a large scale. 

(3) The Bombay Government appointed a Committee to enquire into the condi* 
tions of the mango trade which made many recommendations for remedying defects. * 

(4) In this way there are many other small industries which can be intioduced 
and taught to people by the Department to gardeners and vegetable and fruit growers. 
The functions of the department .should thus be extended. The work of planting 
fruit trees and marketing of fruits also be included in the programme oi the work of 
the department. 

I arn glad to note that the special train that took away Berar farmers to see the 
great Poona Agricultural Show was utilised by me by the kind permission of the Deputy 
id rector of Agiiculture who arranged to distribute 700 copies of my pamphlet on 
industries to the Berar farmers getting to the train at Badnera. 

♦Not printed. Report of the Mango Marketing Comttiittee-»^Bofnbay^Government 
Central Press— 1935. 
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Tb« real A^euttiiriits aregonerally engaged till 31st March of ench year and they 
li^ve generally not any work ro do from April to June both months mclainve* But 
tMr rummer operation commences irom the ist day of the new Hindi year and some 
of them do not iind much time after that* Alto much other labour is available in these 
months hence they can find some time to do other subsidiary worlc 

Rope making from* hemp is an ancient profession which is carried on by some 
old Kunbis to a small extent—for macnine made ropes are now purchased in the 
market at a cheaper rate than hand-made rope. But female labourers, who are 
generally employed during rainy seasons for needing grass (nindhai) and for packing 
colton and cuttingears in the harvest, remain unemployed in the^e months ; and 
some subsidiary work must be found to keep the women folk engaged in some small 
industries. Female labourers are many in vitiages; however those who are in need 
Of some business will earn some wages per day in smaM industries. 

There are also women who cannot work outside owing to the purdah system. 

Amongst the women of middle class there is a need felt of adding some income 
to that of their husbands. These women are in need of indoor work. The helpless 
widows also are in need of such help. 

When I had been to Poona I saw in the Girls’ High School and Professor Rarve’s 
University hundreds of girls receiving education but generally of an academic character. 
There are also many girls receiving education in Am«aoti, Akola, Nagpur and Bombay 
and other cities in the country. But the question of their means of livelihood comes 
only of roursfi when they become widows. There is a large number of women or 
girls of that nature and for whom some subsidiary industries shall have to be intro« 
duced for their maintenance. 

1 have got some experience of small industries and 1 was the President of the 
Board of Diiectors of the Berar Match Manufacturing Co., Ltd., EUichpur, started in 
1908. rhe concern was closed for certain reasons which I explained to the 
Indian Induslrial Comnissioa. I ha I also stilted a biri factory but 1 could 
not carry it on as it proved to be a losing concern. 1 was interested in these 
small industries for many years and I read a pijcr on “ small industries and scope for 
their development in the country ’’before the Indian Industrial Conference held at 
Bankipore in Uecemher 191J. I am also a member of the Industrial Board, Central 
Provinces, since 1922. 

Small industries subsisliary to agriculture can be and should be started. An 
Industrial Survey Committee was appointed by the Central Provinces Government in 
1908 1 had the honour to bo a mei.ber of l^at committee and Sir C. E. Low, K.c.s.b, 

sometime member of the Commetce and Industries Department of the Government of 
India, was the President An enquiry was made and a report was published in 1911. 

Sirrnlarly a report was published before 1908 dealing with small industries in the 
United Provinces where there aie a good many carried on even at present. The 
population there ii» much moie industrious than in Berar. 

The following smull industries are dealt with in the^e reports:—(i) Cotton weaving, 
fd) silk weaving, (;i) blanket weaving, (4) gold and silver thread making, (5) oil pressing, 
(6) leather and hides, (7) alloys, (8j brick and tile miking, (9I pottery, (10) dyeing and 
painting, (ii) smithy, (vU) carpentry, (13) iron crackers, etc. 

From experience 1 think that the following are the difficulties that stand in the way 
of opening small industries : — 

(t) Want of expert knowledge and the help of experts, 

(ii) Finances. 

(iii) Demand for the articles. 

(tv) Matketing and sale agencies. 

(v) Want of enter prising spirit, 

The Government is concerned with the first two and the people with the remaining 
causes. Sir C E. Low has recommended that Government should provide experts 
and small machinery such as in the case of brick and tile making, pugging machines 
and a kiln which requires less fuel. 

The public should open oo-operatsve industrial societies^ form themselves into 
•ale agencies^ and create an enterprisiirg commercial spirit in rural areas. But tti# 
Government mast take the initiative and start such indusifies. 
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My p^pe^-maktniir from cottoii*stUk8 is no\ir a eommercta! pi^posfttlon. f mast 
llAye money and a paper expor^ H only pui^ is produced by the villagers It aritl 
meet the demandf of the paper mttls tn India. Them are many other indnstrleii 
such as oil>pressing, paper>making from rags which may be mixed with cotton^stalesj 
bee-keeping^ lac culture, piscicuhore, etc. which can be carried on but it is not possible 
to do anything in the absence of the Government initiative and money which is 
absolutely necessary. 

Carpinlty and The village carpenters aad smiths are in need of h«lp« 

They simply repair wheels and agricuUaral implementi and put op tyres on wheels* 
But if they are taught more they will be betteh than the old ones* The Victoria 
Technical Institute at Amraoti gices higher training* The course is of two years 
If ihose who are trained there go bark and settle in villages they will have better 
prospects of maintaining their livelihood. Many small machines will have to be 
made and repaired and the carpenters and blacksmiths of a better type will be needed. 
The development of small industries is sure to .ifford useful employment. People 
who know how to manage smiil oil-engines will be gieatly needed. If facilities of 
well-irrigation are provided in the villages> it nil) employ a great deal more of ordinary 
and skilled labour. 

The spinning wheel {ckarkn) will prove a good cottace industry and it will be 
a source of income to workers who wish to work in their own houses. A good 
organisation is needed. 

The weaving industry is also a cottage industry but for the last century 
it has had to face the competition of the manufactured gcodsof the mills of In >ia 
and foreign countries. It piepmes goons from coarse yarn which are mostly 
needed by the masses. 

In Berar there are many weavers at Ellichpur, Ellichpur Cantonment, Anjangaon, 
Kolapur, Balapur and other places, and there is a large popu!at«v>n of weavers in 
Nagpur, Kamptee and other places in the Central ITovnces The Industrial Denart- 
meni i« active in this respect and a Cv,ttori expert h is beer employed to do the 
needful. Tne Vaidarbha Mills, Berar, is opened at Ellichpur and it is possible tnat 
many weavers may be attracted to serve in this mill at the sacriBce of tieir own old 
art of hand’weaving. 1 think that the art should not be allowed to disappear. The 
weavers can prepate good cluthed such as khadt tumals^ atkas^ Ingdas or sarijr, choU* 
khans, embroidery work, etc. 

I therefore suggest to the Industrial Department of the Central Provinces to open 
a weaving school somewhere near Ellichpur where some ru al farme'-s might 1 arn the 
art of weaving which will aiford supplementary hbourand wages to them. The 
information given in the limes of India of Bombay, November 1936, is intecestmg and 
worthy of study. 

Question 19.-— Forests.— Forests in the Country are a v-iluable asset given by 
Providence well supplied with va ious kinds of raw materials useful to mankind ; 
production does not cost even a pie to Gorernment except when there is artiBcial 
production. The only expendiiuie incurred by Governinent is as regards the staff 
necessar) for the maintenance and protection of fu*rests. The admininr^tors generally 
look at matters from the natural and bond point of view, tut the v llage point of 
view IS quite different. 1 be people wish that provision should be made for graing 
of cattle ana pasture lands should oe set free for grazing. 1 appreciate the 
advantage of the Government policy but the administration of any branch of the 
department must be as far as possible sympathetic and meet the wishes of the people. 

Grass is required f^r feeding cattle. Bullocks are needed for agricultural 
{.urposes. Buffaloes and cows are needed for the supply of mdie which is required for 
infants and children. Butter and g/ir are also needed as tonic in food for |*eople in 
geoerjl. So that cattle are an important asset for both the people and the 
agricultural purposes. 

Sufficient quantity of forest area should be kept reserved ior grastog of cattle and 
free graxiog should be allowed to the greatest extent possible. Comparisons are odious* 
But.ui administrative matters they are needed to demonstrate the utility of the Govern* 
ment administration earned on in the civilised countriOi of Europe and Aroeviesw 
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I *!*• Ma«r «tuiiemeot prtmrcd ia A mcriea vhk^ wIB at ooee »h»m horn muck Im« 
liiid it devoted to catt)e*grattiig lo 1 ndit. 


Name e( eofintry. 

Total acres 
of land 
(in lakhs ) 

Acres of land 
left for 
grazingand 
pasture. 

1 

! 

( 

Great Britain and Ireland .. 

775 

B30 

Gozmany ... 


2X4 

New Zealand 

67 

27 

America 


*.170 

Japan 

i#os6 

*7$ 

India ... ... 

j 9,600 

3S9 

Bengal ... ... ...| 

505 

! 

1 


I he above figure^ clearly show that very much less land Is reserved for grazing in 
India than in other countries, 


In the Central Pr-.vlpcesai'd Berar during the year ig22*2^„ cattle grazed 

in the forest# and the grazing fees amounted to Rs. * 1,91.851; W'hereas in »he Bombay 
forests It cattle grazed, and the grazing less amounted to Rs. 4,85,804. This 

shows that the grazing fees in the Province are higher than those ptevailing in the 
Bombay Piesi'ercy (vide Bombay Frrest Administration Report for 1923-23 and also 
Agricultural Report of the Central Provinces and 1 erar for igaa-a ,)• 

In the Centrai Provinces and Berar in 1922*21 the forest revenue wat 
Rs. 47,06.085 and the expenditure was Rs, ^o,’?,748, and the balance was Rs 16,73^06 
for I he samelyear. In the Bombay Presidency the income was Rs. 70,';5,oco and 
the ex|ienditure amounted to Rs, ;j8,67,ooo and the balance was Ks, 51,68,000. 

The percentfige of acre< of grazing per cattle is as follows. The grazing incidence 
varied fr >m 3 to 4 m Akola, 14‘X m Melghat of the Berar Circle and a* 1 in Damoh 
to 6*0 in Hoshangabad of the Northern Circle, and 3*5 in North Chanda to 10*7 in 
Bilaspur of the Southern Circle of the Cential Provinces, 

The Forest Department should allow ficiifties to viliagers to make use of forest 
produce. It should supply sufficient fuel to villagers at a cheap rate and store it in 
villages within the easy reach of the people. Sufficient gr'izing lands should be set 
apart, say, hundred yards of the f«rest area frtm the village, for the uae cattle 
grazing. Some p.>rtion of the forest ana sh uld be handed over to the panch^yats 
of the Village for management. The Panchayat Act has come into force in Berar and 
the Cefttral Provinces and the Government has appointed a special oflicer to form 
these Panchayat Courts &nd thu*i develop the old panchayat system in the Province. 

There are no apprehensions theieforc rej?ardiog the deveU pment of the panchayat 
system and the efficient management of the ferest area entrusted to them. 

QuaSTiOK 20 --*M\rkstiMO.—M arketing is a comprehensive subject and It is net 
ooarible (or me to deal with the question from the point of view of the whole of 
India* I will therefore limit my criticism 10 the f^ovince of Berar* 

Oenerally tljere are Municipal Committees astablished in Berar, and wherever 
there it a Municipal Committee cotton markets and giatn markets ate also estatiltshed. 
Within the llmiU of the Eibchpur Civil Station Muticipal Committee) theie is a cotton 
mafket aa well is a grain market and there are sett of rules sanctioned by Goveffninotaft 
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f 6 t their m^nagfemeot, I was ^ in chafj^e of this Manicipal Comnnittee for a6 yoari--^ 
yeirs as Honorary Secretary and iS years as Its Vtce*Chairman. I was a Cfhatrman 
of these markets for some years and I bare got some experience of their working* 

There are adiyas and dalals licensed by the Committee on payment of certain fees. 
They transact business on behalf of the agricuiturivts* The adiya generally suppltes 
money to the agriculturists whose cotton is sold after taking some percentage 
commission r^nd he gets this money back from the owner of the ginning and pressing 
factories to whom the Cotton is generally sold. The settles the bargain and 

cotton is w eighed by weighmen who are also licensed by the Committee on payment 
of certain fees. In this way there are ihrre middlemen in the business before 
the money coes to the hands of the cultivate r; and he be ng ignorant may be dec^ved 
by these middlemen. It may be noted all the cultivators that come to markets are 
under thethu^nb of the Mahajan or sowcar who^e man is always present to get hold of 
the sale proceeds in repayment of any loan The culivators get only what remains 
after the accounts arc cleared. 

The middlemen do some work and get their commission for doing the work because 
the cultfvator is unnble to transact the business himself to that th© agency of these 
middlemen is absolutely necessary as long as the cultivators rcTSin uneducated. The 
only thing possible is ihat the Chairman if the Cormittec should himself personally 
•upervib© all transactions and see that the cultivators are not deceived or molested. 

There is a grain market estblishcd by '.he Munic pal Committee quite near the 
town A commi’tee is also appointed to supervise th.* operation'?. The whole of tne crop 
from Melghat and Becul in the Central Provii ces cores into the ^arke^ There are 
here also middlemen and measurers who art litensed i)y the Commiiee on payment of 
certain fees but the system tf selling of grain is peculiar. No rater are settled but the 
cart loaded with grain is put up to auction per Ti, siViHs. ;o juar.iur etc. It there 
be potatoes lat or other produce then at nceitain nte j^er m-.und. The highest bidding 
is accepted an \ the hii'hest bidder i^aya cr'sh to the owner cf the stud. 1 he treasurer gets 
some fees for measuring the gram at a certain rate per khnndi or maund. The man who 
sells by auction gets some commi-^sion and sometimes he advarires cash to the purchaser 
if he has not got money on the senirity of the grain purchisod and on payment of 
some interest. 

But the standa’'is of weights and measures .are not uniform in India and even in 
the Province, e e* Xhrpaili is of two seers ‘ ere at Elliohpur wheieis the pnili} at Akola 
is la'-ger than this. It is absolutely necessary that weights and measures should be 
stinclardised. Though i ms some years •^ince the »^'e’ghts and Measures Committee 
reported, nothing seems to have been done in the matter. 

In America cotton is graded and sold. The ignorance of Indian cultivators will 
not permit the introductiijn of this syste m but it is time to consider whether the weights 
and measures should not be stancard'^ed and whe her the auction system is good 
or bad. The sub-committee of the Indian Central Carton Co.rm'ttee has approved 
the Berar Cotton and Grain Markets Rules in force in Berar and recommended that 
they nay be made <ipplicalle to all cotton markets in India. 

The following are the main crops that come into the grain markets On Thursday 
which is a weekly market day 

(i) juay^ (2) tur, ( ;) wheat, (4) seeds such as grnndi seeds, (5) potatoes 

About 7,000 cait-Ioads come into the market but it may be noted most of the carts 
come from Betul in the Central Provinces. There is a great demand or» this side and 
the sellers obtain good price. There a yood motor road from Betul to Ellichpur. 

Question 2 Co-opfration.—C o-operative Central Banks advance money to 
an agriculturist but the Agricultural Depaitment does not care to»ec whether the money 
advanced by the banks is really utilised by them for agricultural purposes. 

Dr. Mann referred to this in the Conference of the Poatd of Agriculture held at 
Bangalore. 

As a Director of the Central Bank, Ellichpur, 1 knOw that the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment was never in correspondence with the Bank or village societies and does not 
enquire how much money is advanced, to whom advanced and what has become of that 
money, ^ 

Qus$riou S3---GENERAL EOUCATiON.-^l am still of opinion that no attempt If 
made in the direction of compulsory education and the creation of agricultural bUs In 
the minds of students. 
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Thft 8jFl]4t>ttf that exiited till tue 19^4 seams to have been amended note and 
no attention is |)*td to fardeninn both b^ the teachers and the Deputy Inspectors* I 
think gardening and nature study shoula be iaus;ht erhich will spve young boys, of the 
farmers some lihini^ for agriculture and industries. The Education Department in 
Berdr should pay attention to this and the syllabus if neceisary may be amended. 

The same is the case with Angio*vernacular 9ch>ols and high schools 
in the Province. Sir Charles Wood^s despatch of 1854 by which the present 
educational system was introduced in India is very important and deals with the 
question of education from all points 01 view and has emphasised that the instruction 
should be given in all arts and sciences so as to be suitable to the country in future 
years. The despatch is statesmanlike and is clothed in words which shows magnanim¬ 
ous and generous mind which was f nil of liberal and democratic principles which are 
absolutely necessary to produce right type of citizens, artists and scientific peop*e. 
Clerks were needed at the time to carry on various dep'irtments of administration 
which had to be established in the country at the time. Hence education of a general 
and academic character was imparted in the school and M.itnculat-Si B.A^s, and M.A’s. 
that were produced in the schools of that time were given high lucrative appointments, 
in the departments that were newly established or were being established at that time. 

This created a strong impression on the minds of youths of the country that by 
becoming B, A's. and M. A’s. they get highly paid %pp nntmerita in the Government 
service. This impression still holds on their minds and hun 'reds of thousands of 
young boys tnmng the high schools and try to receive instru* tion of a purely academic 
character which is of no use at thn present time. Wijcn a notice apprars in a news¬ 
paper that a place of Rs. 6oper month of a school tearher or a clerk is vacant) 
huniircds of applications flow in from B.A.^s and even M. A.*s. seeking the above 
appointment. Out of these one graduate min gets the job and the others are 
disappointed and go Awi\y. 

In this way the present system of education is defective and it requires to be 
improved. 7 he syllabus must he amended and indu 3 lri»l bias in the minds of boys 
must be provided for in the schools in this Piovince from primary education 
to Anglo-vernacular .*tud high school education. 

A son of a rich l-^ndlord wishing to learn agriculture must pass through primary 
and secondary gra<k» schools then after passing Matriculation examination he is to join 
the AgriculturaiCo’lege at Nagpur when he is to learn for the first time The principles 
of agricultme durin;2; the first year. After spending 2 years more in the college he 
passes the B. Ag, and even after passing the cxainiMation he is not found capable and 
competent to teach efficiently tht* methods of agriculture to the rural people. 

One year’s practical ini»truction is absolutely necessary before he is employed in the 
department. This system of geneta! trducation does not produce salutary e.iect on ihe 
minds of young boys. They live in well-built huildirgs, and they receive 
education in wcll-nmit, co>tly .schools. Boy^ being accustomed to suen a way tt living 
on return home And themselves inconvenienced and are ashamed to Uve in their 
houses and thus put their parents to an unnecessary expenditure. They are ashamed 
of holding the plou^’h or other agricultural implements in tneir hands and refuse to 
help his father in the agricultural operations. 

On arriving at Amraoti if the members of the Commission will pay a flying 
visit to the King Edward College they will see a very costly college building equipped 
with a veiy targe beautiful boarding house or hostel with l^rge and spacious rooms 
with terrace and gallery supplied with electric lights everywhere, on all of which 
16 lakhs of rupees have been spent. Naturally a student accustomed to bve in this 
costly building will feel ashamed to live in the hou.Ne in which he was bofn. The 
country isooor and does not require such costly buildings. 

Boys in the villigegenerally do not like to attend the schools, and their parents 
think that they will lose the wages thev can earn every d»y. The sons <.f rich 
landlords think that the^ require no education because they have got ancestral lands 
to support them and their families. India is a poor country and e location is received 
by^the people not for education's sake but as a means of livelihoad. Compulsory 
education is therefore needed. 

But the fact of the matter is that good teachers are needed to teach the boys* 
In India the ideal of a teacher is quite different from that of ^ teacher in England. In 
this eouniry* the teacher only looks to the results- of the annual examination and 
tries to get as many boys passed in the examination as po 3 sible» and when he isees 
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tfcat more than i/3rd of the boyi have passed he feels himself satished and thinks thai 
he has done his duty. He does not care for the future well«being of |the boys nor 
does he care to see or think how the boy will be able to maintain himself. 

But the ideal of a teacher in England is different He teaches the boys as in 
duty bound and feels that he is paid he must be true to the salt and he not only teaches 
the boys in the subjects given in the curricalum but he always cares for his future 
welfare and the formation of his character to be a right citizen. In short he takes 
care of the boys from all points of view just as a father takes care of his own son. 

When a student passes his Vernacular 4th standard or English 4th standard 
the teacher should ask him what soecialised education* whether industrial Or agriculturali 
he wishes to have. The teacher should impress upon the minds of the st^ents the 
bene6ts of this sort of education. The student then should enter those schools and 
carry on their further [studies. By this system, the attention of the student will bc 
diverted from the academic course to industrial and agricultural coutses* 

Question 25.-Welfare of Rural Population.-(j) Improvement of agricul¬ 
ture and (i) agricultural education and agricultural industries really form main factors 
of the welfare of rural population. Besides this, there are also other matters which 
require Government’s help. They are — 

(1) Civil dispensary, 

(2) Veterinary dispensary^ 

(3) Panchayat court, 

(4) Sanitation office with a good sanitary committee, 

(5) Police station, 

(6) Gojd toads in the village itself, 

(7) Vaccination office, 

(8) Wells of good and drinkable water ample for all caste.s and creeds, 

(9) Hakim or vaidya dawakhana^ 

(10) Ckawadi^ 

(11) Dkk bungalow, 

(t2) Sufficient grazing ground, 

(13) A cattle stand, 

(14) Good clean and airy houses, 

(*S) V^«getable market, and 

(i6) Weekly market etc., etc. 

The District Councils and Taluk i cards sl.oulil be encouraged to look to these 
matters. The Tabsiidars ard Deputy Educational Inspectors should be told to look 
to these matters. 

Provided with these facilities the village will present a beautiful appearance 
of a prosperous ruial population. 

As for on economic enquiry of lypical vi bges I beg to submit that I will not 
bother myself with such an enquiry nor w'll I advise Govtrnment to undertake this 
intricate and difficult business. The people will look upon this as a suspicious business 
They will not trust officers, they wiM not disclose their secrets, wealth or profits in the 
business. Naturally nobody like* to disclose uhat wealth he has got in his possession. 
The whole business will be very costly and is impracticable. The c.>untry is so much 
involved in ignorance. Foreign methods will not do here. 

Question 26. — Statistics. —Maintenance of proper and timely statistics of any 
subject is of primary importance in the administration of a country. 

But the business is very difficult and requires a very Cireful and earnest offioerat.d 
many clerks to do it. 

Being a pleader I have got some 'experience of testing some of these statistics. 
The statistics referred to in the question are geneially maintained by the Tahsildar of 
a taluki with the help of his patil and paiwaris. The Revenue Inspectors also collect 
information regarding the yield of cropSi land under cultivation, census of eattlOi etc. 

“ Pere Patrak ” is a st.atement annually prepared in the iTiOnthi of September and 
October and the estimate of the yield of the crop is also made by village officers. 

A Makar0^ village or SLpatwari or fatel goes to some fields and asks ibe man who 
is present there “ who had sown the fields.*’ The man gives the name of a certain man 
and he is recorded in the statement as the man who sowed the field. These etatement 
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tie given In evidence in the civil courts in civil cases to prove possession o{ the 
kod. On cross-examination of the village officer I have found that no ent}uirjr is made 
by him as to who has really sown the land, he fails and generally these statements are 
not believed by courts without the support of good additronal evidence. 

Similar is the case with statements of the yield of crops. The village officer goes 
to field and sees the cotton plants or juati ears nnd forms an estimate of the crops of 
Imndred of acres of lands. It is nat known bow they arrive at the conclusions. But 
those statments are believed by Government and returns of yields are based on them. 
There is no strict supervision over the village officers who are some times corrupt. The 
methods are loo^e and clumsy and tn my opinion they do not disclose the real condition 
of crops. The methods ^nd system must be improved. 

There is no doubt th^t agricultural statistics mt^intained at ptesent are not a 
correct index of the condition of the lands and their owners. Such statistics when 
published give an unreal idea to the officers and people and even to foreign people who 
read them. 'I b-s is not good. Therefore improvements must be made. But the 
enquiry will be a matter which will require a lot of time nnd labour and will at the 
same time be very costly, I he only good and practical • etnod is that the infor¬ 
mation should be collected with the consent and knowledge of the Panchas of the 
village, 

To sum up what is now require! we need : — 

!• Extension of primary and agricultural education. 

2. Teachin(» of scientific methods and profitable methods of production. 

3, Increase of production. 

4. Teaching of phnling fruit trees. 

5, Irrigation of gardens and orchards, etc. 

The present agricultural policy should be extended and must be shaped in such a 
way that the farmers will obtain knowledge as indicated above. 

Impoitant points to be attended to are 

1. Good seed. 3 . Tillage. 3. Manuring. 4. Inter-cultivation. 5, Dry (arming. 

6. Draining the fields. 7. Intensive and extensive cultivation, 8. Methods of profit¬ 
able production. 9 Fruit and trees planting. 10. Fruit canning. 11. Flower and 
vegetable gardening. 12. Organisation of orchards. 13. Vegetable growing. 
l4. Sowing of varieties of cotton. 15. Teaching of small industries, j6 . Market¬ 
ing of cotton and other articles. 17. Well irrigation in Berar, etc. 

How many c.f these are attended to at present may be kindly considered by the 
Royal Commission. A bureau of plant industry and extension service department 
should be opened. 


Policy of the United States of America Department of Agriculture. 

America is well known to be one of the most developed countries of the world 
and the United States of America Department ol Agriculture is also equally developed 
to a great extent. The ciepartnems are well organised and the departmental officers 
seem to be more in touch tvith the farmers and they have got business tike methods 
for doing their work, I bey have got an extension service department in which exten¬ 
sion work is done in each branch 0? the department. 

The features of the above extension service are as follows : — 

(1) Exten?ion work in Agricultural Engineering. *' Agricultural Engineers’ duties 
include the teaching of faimers how to drain their land and to show that 
the increased production from drained land wil' pay amply for the improve¬ 
ment Under this head re included such subjects as plant for the 
construction of dwellings, barns, poultry and other farm buildings, farm¬ 
stead planning, ventilation of buildings and painting and other preserva¬ 
tive treatment'' 

Such extension service branch is not yet opened in India. Here the work k 
limited to a certain stage. The sphere of the present work can be widened and It is 
possible to have an extension service branch even in Iridi.i, This service may include 
the teaching of planting and growing iruit trees, pieseivation of fruits, export trade of 
fruit, mnrlteting of agr.rnltu nl products, visiting the bouses ot farmers and making 
enquiries teaching cf small cottage industries, etc. The AgucuUural Department Is a 
^eaching department in America* The illustrations given above will show that earnest 
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and strenuous attempts are made in Ameuca to teach the villaseri and con^ineei 
them of the utility of the department. It cannot, therefore, be said that the Aarical* 
tural Oep^rtmeni in India ts working so succeisfully as it is sometime! said Tn the 
country. The rural people are still Ignorant and uneducated and there are no statistics 
showing the effectiveness of extension in teacfaingf rural people. Uemonstratioiis of 
scientific methods of pro6tab!e production aie made but there are no statistics to show 
what effect these demunnirations have proved in the minds of the people and how 
ma?y of them have actually followed the methods and profited themselves; so that 
nothing positive can be said without the publication of these statistics. 

A passing reference may be made to the recent Recort of the Currency Commission 
which has recom ^nended the raiding of the exchange rate of the rupee from t6 d. to i8 d. 
This recommendation of the Commission is most prejudicial to the interests of thepi»or 
agriculturist in India. It isi however, pleasing to note that the Hill brought forward 
regarding the subject was withdrawn by the Government of India in the Legislative 
Assembly. I request the Members may kindly recommend the retention of the 
present rate of exchfmee and cancellation of the Commission's recommer dations and 
thus strengthen the hands of the G-jVernment of India. The? poor agriculturists will 
be really much inaebted to this Commission for this act of kindness. 


Oral Evidence. 

32425. TA/? Chairman : Rao Sahib Sahasrabudhe, you are a pleader at Ellichpur 
in the Amraoti district ? Yes. 

32426. You have given us a note (including some very interesting illustrations} 
and we are obliged to you for that. Have you any general statement to make at this 
stage or may I ask you a few questions on your note ?—Regarding demonstration, on 
which 1 have already made some remaiks, 1 wish to make » statement. An attempt 
should be 10816 to run the demonstrations on a commercial basis; the financi^ aspect 
of the question must rot be regarded as secondary; otherwise, of what use will they 
be to the villagers ? I have rnt-t many villagers and talked to them. What they say 
is this: ‘‘If it is proved to us that these demonstrations and o^her experiments are 
successful we will adopt them, but not otherwise”. 

32427. So that you think that demonstrations should be carried out in such a 
fashion as to give the cuUivitors a clear indication of the profit-making value of the 
suggestions?—Ye<i, that is my opinion. 

32428. Your note is very full and I think you h»ve made your points perfectly 
clear ; but there are one or two questions I should like to »sk you. With regard to 
vour answer to our Question 8, on page 460 of your note, have you experience of well 
irrigation ?—I have got my own fieli in the vill.ige of Khandi and for two years 
I conducted experiments on wtll irrigation, directly supervising the work. I have two 
wells. 1 have beie a statement which was given to me by* the Commissioner of Eerar 
in which it is stated that there are about 20,000 acres of land und^^ garden crops in 
Berar and these 20,000 acres are cultivated by castes known as Baris and Malts; tbete 
are different from the Kunbis. As legards agricultural indebtedness, the former two 
castes nre in a better condition than the Kunbis; it is the Kunbis that are involved in 
indebtednrss. I think that, espt'cially this year when there is no rainfall, h^d there 
been wells in many of the villages at least at the rate of one well for every 6 acres, the 
cultivators of Ber »r would have been in a bettt-r condition; they would have had more 
crop> this year. This is my object in proposing well irrigation in Berar, where there 
is no irrigation at ail, whereas the Central Provinces are fortunate enough to have a 
good deal. 

33429. Do you use mechanical lift for the water from these wells?--No; we use 
the bullock mote and even that has become costly n >w. I am searching for mecha* 
ntcal lifts. I have asked the department to supply me with one pump and engine on 
the hire-purchase system because I am not a very rich man and cannot purchase 
the whole plant at once. I want to make an experiment on the hire-purchase system 
first andthen njxt year it is my intention to purchase the whole thing, 

33430 You are willing to undertake the purchase of the plant on the hire- 
purchase system—Yes. 

32431, You are interestedi I see from page 463, in the making of paper 
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! think you bAire 4 ofie eortaSn experimontat work in that direction 
myself have not done any^hingi I am not an expert on the point. But 1 requested 
the Director of Industries to make an experiment and I sent one bundle oi cotton 
stalks from Etlichpur to the laboratory here. Mr. Ptymen, who is Director of Agricul¬ 
ture now, was the Agricultural Chemist at that time and he m'^de an experimeMt and 
reported that srood paper could be made from it. I then asked the Central Provinces 
Government to start a pioneer undertaking so that the people might know that it was 
a profitable concern, but they refused. A suggestion was made by Mr. Cro'^th^^aite 
that the cotton stalks should be sent to a laboratory in London and to that I had no 
objection. The department accordingly sent the stacks and a very satisfactory leport 
has bier, made by the kese arch Institute in London. Th* n, of course. Government 
was convinced that as such a satisfa tory report had been received from London, this 
was going to be a satisfactory business and they decided to conduct further research 
into the matter. With this end in view the ‘^overnn«ert of India asked the Paper Expert 
at Dehra Dun, Mr, Raitt, to un 'crlake the business. A special kind of machinery 
was required for paper-making and duiing the War oneol the ships which was 
brinnng nut this machinery was sunk and for a time there ua.. nothing done. Then 
some time later another machine was obtained and an experiment w.is made at Dehra 
Dun in August 1924, a copi of the report which dealt with the experiment was sent on 
to me, 

3243^1. Have you any ttdicaiions as to whfther the cultivating class would take 
up an induHtry of this sort ?—1 am not sure .about that. I tried to persuade the villagers, 
but they were avtrse from taking to it It is a very laborious business, in fact, the 
whole pr<*cesa is very laboriouT S 'me body would certainly have to make an experi¬ 
ment and prep ire a good pulp which could then be sent either to the paper mi Us at 
Bombay or the Tittigarh Mills in Calcutta. Attempts must be made in that direction to 
start with. 

32434. I see that you have also irterested yOiirsrlf in fruit and vegetable pre¬ 
servation by the method known as dehydrogen ition *r —Yes; it »s a very splendid 
method followed in America. They supplied vegct’bies to the Ar-ny n Kiance. The 
description of this method is given in the ‘ ScienUfic American^* and 1 have copied 
it from that. 

32435. This Method of dehydrogenation produces a dry vegetable which has got 
to be soaked in water?—Yes. This practice is at present being adopted in 
Konkan. Uur women there do it; when there is a surplus of vegetables they resort to 
this process and utilise it when necessary. 

32436. So far no one has tried it in youi village as yet ?—No, it is only a sugges¬ 
tion. 

32437. The Commission is interested in this problem of the standardisation of 
weights and rne.isuTes Do you think the public wou’d lie prepared 10 take ihat step?— 
The Marwaris would not cire about U . they would say that it w-is very difficult. The 
practice in Herai at the pre ent moment is for the Cm ency Officer to come and inspect 
the weights and n easures every year. Pervonally I think there oug it to be a standardisa¬ 
tion of weights and measures throughout the whole of India. Nowadays there is 
much confusion: for instance, our Ellichpur weights artd measures do not tally with 
those at Akola or those at Amraoti and this causes a good deal of confusion. We 
must try to adopt one common stand vrd ; this would be to the advantage of the 
public. 

3243S. To change the subject, I want you to develop this idea of yours which 
you have set down on page 4159 of your note according to which you think a year's 

S raetical instruction is necessary before an agricultural officer is employed in the 
apartment. Would you include instruction on the commercial side of farming?—Yes, 
that is my idea, and that is the reason why I wish to follow the American method. I 
have had a good many pamphlets from Ameiica. 

32439. On what do you found yourself on page 470 when you criticise the held 
statistics? is it your own expenenre ?—Yes, on my own experience in the court. 
When this question comes up in the court, the paiwmi has got to n ake a report. He 
eomea with a recoid which shows that a certain man has sown the held and the 
amount of the crop is so much. In cross-examination I have found that no enquiry 
ts made by the village officer as to who has leally sown the seed and generally these 
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sUtdments are not be!ieved by the coartii without the mptxtrk of Actional 

eYidence. The enquiry is not conducted at q 11 and the people do not have a real Idea 
of their actual position* I must say that the Board of Agriculture is a rery good 
institution. I have read all the reports of the Board which are published every year 
and a good many resolutions are passed but I fat! to see what further steps can be 
taken in the matter of bringing these resolutions and these various kinds of literature to 
the notice of the village people. At the top everything is all right. Alb the English 
knowing people are conversant with it; all the officers of the department know it^ but 
whether this knowledge goes to the villagers is a r» ost important question. I really 
think that these things should be especially expi »ined to the villagers either by the 
Tahsildar or by some special officer who should be sent to the villages. That would 
be a vtry good kini of propaganda work to let the people knc.w what is going on from 
day to day. The people of Benr particulaily have the power of d seeming what is 
good and whit is bad for their own tntere:»t8 They read the re‘*oliuions which are 
passed and if they see these things they will interest themselves in these experifAtntf 
and gradually they a* ill readily accept the new and improved meth- ds* That is my 
suggestion. I am for drvelopini.' the piopagarda work of the Agrici Item's! Department 
as I am quite certain that many things c-m be doee in that direction, 1 have already 
expressed myself with regard to agricultural education. As you know, an agricultiiral 
exhibition was recently he'd at Poona. Now this exhibition was of very great 
educative vnlue to the people, but 1 doubt very much if the agriculturists knew any* 
thing about it. 1 suggest that regular officers ot the department ‘?hould be deputed to 
go into the villages and to lecture to the vil’agers on these matters. 

*{2440. Str Henry Lawrence % Are you from Poona yourself?—No. I am 
resident of Berav My birth place is in the Satati di-»trir.t. 

‘^2441. You inentioned Lord H ilfingdon amongst ;he people who have done good 
for agriculture in India Wlnt particular branch of Lord Willingdon’s work were you 
thinking of —Lr.rd Wdlingdon, as President (f the Board of Agriculture, held at 
Poona in 1917 g.ive an address and that address is very interesting. It interested n.e 
very much as it deals with the wh )le policy of the Agricultural Depar ment as to what 
should be done by the department, what should be taught by the agricultural officers 
to rhe students and the people of Indii. and how much more they ought to know, and 
things like that. 

32442, I thought j>erhaps you had in mind the example Lord Willingdon had set 
in the dairy that he started in Pt'on.i and hi.s enc nira jement of cattle-breeding? You 
were not thinking of the cattle question in part calar ?—No, I did not have that in 
mind, His speech impressed me very much as an agricuiturist. 

You were impressed more with his speech than with hi? practice? 

32443 You said a little while ago th st there is a regular inspection of weights and 
measures every 3*ear. Where is this done?“-There is an officer called the Currency 
Inspector at Akola, 

"^2444. Is it done b> the Municipality? - Vo, he is a Government officer and he 
j»oes to the Municipal office, He makes a round of insprction in the town shops and 
eximines the weight-^ and measures. Atany aU, that is n,y idea of the work which 
he is doing. If he sees any faulty measures or weights in the posseijsion of any 
shopkeeper, he prosecutes J.im. 

^2 415 - Have you ever known of any such prosecutions? — Not within the last two 
years. 

,2446, Within the la**! fifty years?—When I was a pleader I came across one or 
two cases. 

52447. Sir Thomas Middleton i You mention in your evidence that you have 
been reading American publications and you are the second witness to»day who has 
told us that he has been getting intormation from .America. How did you get these 
publiration.j ?—I asked the United States Department of Agriculture to give me their 
methods cf workir.g the department. 1 hey did not describe the method of working 
their department but sent me the.se pamphlets and asked me to read them^ when 
I would find out their methods. 

33448. How n any have they sent you ?—About 50 in all. 

32440^ Have you ever made an application to the Ministry of Agriculture ami 
Fisheries for Information P—No. 
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5i4S^ Voo wrote to America, but you never wrote to Britain lor any in^ormt- 
tion, did you P<«**No* 

50451. Dt Hydtfi Your note is very comprehensive. You say that the productive 
power of the land is not increased along with the increased expenditure ? Have you 
any evidence of that ?~--Even at the present time the productive power of the land is 
not mere than one khandi per acre. 

33452. How old are you ?—1 am sixty'eight years of age, 

33453. Do you not think that Berar produces more cotton per acre row than 
it used to when you were quite a young man ?—I quite agree with you, Ths amount 
of Colton has Increased, but along with that the land under cotton cultivation has 
also increased ; that should be tiken into consideration. I have got a report of the 
Deputy Director of Agriculture in which he showj how the cultivation of cotton has 
increased. 

33454. ^‘ou make a very interesiing suggestion about compulsory primary 
education. You say that the age should be raised from 6 —n to iO'-i3, both 
inciuiive* If you had that, as the boys of that age are more valuable to their parents, 
do you not think that you might 6nd all the schools empty P—In order to meet that, 
I have made another suggestion. At present the schools arc he'd from it in the 
morning to 5 in the evening ; 1 say that these hours are not wanted for village schools. 

3^455* foetus keep to the age of admission P—That is the answer to your 
questkin. The parents will not suder, because I have suggested that the school 
hours should be from 7 to 10 in the morning. 

3 * 45 ^ 5 . What should they do from 7 to 10 ? They should do nothing ?*^The boys 
will remain in school j I am against tnc present school hours. Isay that the age 
should be raised and the hchjoi should bo held only in the moining , the rest of the 
day should be left to them to earn their wages. The parents will be satisfied with 
that 


33457. You have rendered some public service by distributing 700 copies ^f your 
industrial pamphlet to th^. agriculturists. Was an industrial pamphlet suitable for 
placing in the hands ot the .agriculturiitsV—Yea , st the ei.d of ♦he pamphlet I have 
given particulars about small industries. 

33458 You know the pi’ople here very intimately. Are there any items on 
account of which the people will not onie* take certain indostric'*. for instance, fish 
culture or poultry keepingP Have they got any custom of not ploughing ^fier mid¬ 
day, or not taking meals on any particular days ?~^I do not think the Kunbis will 
take to fish cultuie and poultry keeping. 

33459. Wh\t about silk worm rear ng ?—Speaking for Be:ar, there are no mulberry 
trees there, and silk-worm rearing is not possible. 

3340a Have you got any Sattui»\is in ^eur part of the country Mo. They are 
only to be found in Chhattisgarh 

33461. The people of Berar are all modern people ?-—Yea. 

33462, With regard to rainfall, you suggest some instrument by which the rain¬ 
fall could be made more certain and more regular. What is this instrument that y u 
have in mind?—The difficulty is that in ^;tain seasons the ramfall is ttoequally 
distributed, and some contrivance should be invented, by which the rain^aU could be 
regulated. Or else, surplus rainf.i!I may he utilised. In the exhibition at Poona, 
Mr. Lowsley exhibited five methods by which >*urp us water could be utilised during 
dry weather. 1 admit that 1 am not an expert, but I think the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment should take that question up, and explain the methods to the cultivators, or 
discuss the methods among themselves in order to find out whether they are really 
ttseful or not. 

33463. What ts the rate at which the Central Bank, of which you are a Direc¬ 
tor, lends to the small primary societies It is t per cent per month, or I 3 per cent 
per annum. 

3^464. How are you going to entrust the distribution oltaccavi loans to Univer¬ 
sity graduates ? Do you think they are quite competent to undertake work of thnt 
Idnd 1 ?—At present there is great dis#atislRCtion regarding the distribution of tacca^i 
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toaos* If an applietition for a loan is made to«(iay, the man gets it after 4 menthi* 
It might be due to the fact that the Tahsild^r has. too much work. Theritfore^ I 
have proposed a special officer* he need not necessarily be a B* A*, who ehoold be 
entrusted with this woik. He should take the money into the villages and distfilMite 
it among the applicants immediately* 

32465. Are any factors known to you why India does not produce 4 kkamdm ol 
cotton per acre?-—There are some factors. An adequate supply of manure is neces¬ 
sary, and there should be sufficient w'ater made available by well irrigation* If they 
put in sufficient manure and, in case of less rainfall, make available well water, I 
think they will be able to get 2 to 3 khandtes of cotton per acre. 

32406* On page 467, you give an interesting table, in which you show these 
two items* namely total acres of land (in lakhs\ and acres of land lelt for gracing 
and pasture. Do you not think that your table would have been better if you hadmddsut 
also the number of cattle supported and the crops raised, because there are differences 
as regards the kind of farming which different countries carry on P -1 admit it. 

32467* You cannot draw any contusion from that ? —No. 

32468. 1 find ycur mind is made up on this question of the ratio between the 

£ sterling and the rupee You are for 16 pence to the rupee ?—Yes. 

32469, C'ould you amplify that ? It is a com jlicatcd matter?—As I understand 
the question, I am not in a position to say that the .ngriculturists arc benefited by 
increasing the rate to t8 pence especially in the case of export of cotton from India to 
Manchester. 

32470. 7'he Raja of Parlcikimedix 1 see that you take a lot tf interest in 
agriculture* Do you possess any land yourself? - I have 30 to 40 acres of land, and 
about 350 grafted mango trees. 

32471. What cultivation are you carrying on in that area?—Cotton andyiinr. 

32472. Areyuu following any improved methods of cultivation ?—I le^se out the 
land, Vam a pleader, and I lease out the land on the at Aka hatai system. 

32473* You possess a good knowledge of improved methods of cultivation P— 
Now that I have retired, I intend to do something. 

3:474. May I know how long it is since you have retired?—One or two years 
but my eon has passed his LL. B. just now, and I have handed t ver my practice to 
him. Now 1 have got time to iook after my fields, and I will do my be:*t as far as 
possible, 

32475. Have you undertaken to translate any of the'^e pamphlets on agriculture 
into the vernaculai P— No, I have not yet done anything, but I mean to do something* 

32476. Are you interested in cattle P - I am of course interested in cattle j it is for 
the good of the people, but I have not got any cattle. 

3^477. In your retired lilt, are you going to devote any of your time to uplift the 
pre^nt deplorable condition of the caitle in your part of ihe country P—I intend to do 
something, but J am growing older now, and I du not think I can be very active. 

32478. I see th.it in the list of gentlemen that you mention you include the name 
of one of our Cidieagues, n/tmt ly, Sir Jame** MacKmna, as des‘^rv*ng of complimeot* 
May 1 know what part ot his work you appreciate ? —He has published a report on the 
Agriculture of India for 10 years from 1905 to 1915, and 1 quite agree with wbai he bus 
stnted in ihe report At the end tfthe report, he hao stated one motto, that the 
department is for the people and for the interest of the people and should work for 
the people. It is this which impres.ed me very much. 

52479. You are going to be converted to that ideal at this age P—^Yes, 

32480. Sir James MaiKennax How is it that you take such a keen interest in 
agricultural and rural problem* ?—I was practising as a pleader for many yeavt^ and I 
sympathise with the condition of the agriculturists. Of course, I am for the good of 
the people* 

32481. You think you are going to do more good to the country as an agricuUurisI 
than as a lawyer P—Yes, if I am able to do so. 
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3 ^®*' fio ^ Director of Afficulture P—Yei, iometlmei 

I know Mr. Flymen. 

31483. Fakly f'oqooiilly P—Voe, 

3a4S4. And he writes you long reptiles^ i supposeP-^Yet. 

334 B 5 » Aft. Caheti : I see that you moke a very sad confession. You plead 
guilty to neglecting your dotie) os Director of o Cc*operttive Central Bank and not 
superviaing the primary societies ?- Yes, 

3S4B6* Why did you neglect this impottant duty?—I am simply a Director 
I admit that a Director ought to take more interest, that he ought to go 10 the villages 
and teach the pertple better methois of living, and so on. But that requires moving 
from one village to another, and t am getting old and cannot do so, 

32437, You arc really too busy ?—Mot too busy, but ready too old. I have to 
do Other work, 

33488 , 5 ir Ganga flam : Have you stood for the Legislative Council at any 
time?—No. 

33489. Or for the Legislative Assembly Not recently I stood 3 years ago, 
but f a*^ a m jderate and as it was during the non-co-rperation agiution ( did not 
get many votes. 

32490. The country has lost the bene6t of your advice ; you could have done 
gpod service ?—I have many other things to do. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The LOmmisition then adjotirm^ till it a.m. on Thutsday^ the 2yth January, 1927. 
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(Co-opted ,\f embers,) 
(Joint Secretaries,) 


Mr. M. R. DOKRAS, Pleader, Chandur, Amraoti District. 


Replies to the Questionnaire 


Question 2 — Agricultur.\l Educatio.n.— (i) No. Because at present there 
is only one agricultural college for the whole of the Central Provinces and 
Berar in Nagpur, and two niiddle schooU where agricultural education is given- 
one at Chandkhuri in the Raipur district and the second at Powarkhera in the 
Hoshangabad district. I'here is not even one agricultural school in Ber«r at 
present. 

(ii) There is urgent need foi extension of teaching facilities in all diitricta 
of Berar. 

(lit) Yes, because they would know the agricuhttral classes; and alto their 
wants and would be able to command confidence in their methods of teaching. 

(iv) The attendance is not as numerous as I would expect. The reasons 
are as follows: — 


(1) The profession of agriculture has not yet risen in the estimation of 

the general public. 

(2) The schools are yet quite new to the people and the lumen have not 

yet grasped the importance of and the benefits to be derived from 
agricultural education. 


(d) They are situate at great distances from each other. They should be 
opened at every big town and as soon as possible agricultural educa¬ 
tion should be made a part of the present curriculum of the primary 
schools in the whole of the Province. Suitable text-books shotdd Im 
drawn up, giving simj^e truths about agriculture in an itttemfing and 
practical manner. The students should also be given pramical 
training tn agricuhiire ^cording to their age. This would help to 

f"'®*®".* education, which makes studrats 
unwilhng to resort to any practical agriculture and labour in thef r 
own fields when they are at home. » «• « 
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(v) At praentf tine ipaln, incentive is the lure of Government wrvice* It 
ettotild reklly be one of. tumind himself out a ^ood and efficient farmer and 
eamlnii money and kappinesi tor himiell and his family by profitable estivation 
whic^ should be intensive and diversified so as to support him in all timet and 
seaioiis. 

(vi) It is not true for colleges but it is true in the case of the 2 schools 
mentioned above* 

(vii) Modifications in the light of the remarks given in answer to (iv) above 
are suggested. 

(viti) Every school should have a school farm or, if this is not possible, at 
least a school plot where practical lessons in agriculture can be given to the 
students. These plots and farms would provide a part of nature study and the 
students should be taken out at least once a week, weather permitting, for small 
trips for lessons in nature study, which is and essential part of all primary 
education. 

(U) Government service. 

(x) By opening Government demonstration farms at every big town in each 
taluk where they and their parents can see the benefits and economic gains 
from improved agricultural practices and intensive farming. 

(xi) Not any that I know of. 

(xti) Cinema shows and night classes providing agricultural education in 
vernacular to welbto-do peasants may help to* popularise adult education in 
rural tracts. 

(xiii) Such a scheme should consist of 

( 1 ) All primary schools to be made to include practical agricultural educa* 

lion in the curriculum and each ol them be provided with a school 
farm or plot. 

( 2 ) Opening of Government demonstration farms as suggested in (x) above. 

Such a scheme should be administered by the District Councils and financed 
by these bodies with generous Government grants as regards the primary schools. 
As regards the demonstration plots, these should be administered and financed 
by the Government through the Agricultural Department. 

Questions.—D fiMONSTRATiOf^ and propaganda.—( a) Formation of Agricultural 
Associations, Seed Unions, Seed Farms and opening of demonstration farms by 
Government, as well as the apfwintments of Agricultural Assistants each in charge 
of two taluks, have been successful in improving and in tnfiuencing the practice 
of cultivators. 

(6) Such demonstrations should be held near fairs, bullock races and other 
places where people collect for some such object- Their number should, be 
increased. They should be well advertised beforehand. It is very necessary 
for increasing the number of such demonstration that the staff of the Agricuf 
fural Department shcild be increased. The present thinness of the stuff makes 
it very difficult for an agriculturist even to meet an Agricultural Assistant once 
in his life. 

(c) Such expert advice should be followed on demonstration plots and other 
plots of selected agriculturists and the results brought to the notice of the 
public by appointing a special day for showing to all neighbouring cultivators 
the difference resulting from the change. Example is always better than precept. 

(d) One such striking Instance of the success of demonstration and propaganda 
work is the spread of roseum cotton seed in Berar in the last ten years through 
ihe Seed Unions, Seed Farms and Agricultural Associations working under the 
advice of the Agricultural Department of the Central Provinces and Berar. 

QtmsTiON 4 .—Administration.—( r) fi) The present staff of the Agricultural 
and V^^rlnary Services is too small. It should be increased as soon as possible to 
twice the present number. Junior officers of the Agricultural Department who 
liave spent ipost of (heir services in wheat tracts should as far as possible not be 
trgnsfemd to cotton tracts and rice versa. As regards the Veterinary Surgisons, 
there should he one Surgeon attached to every dispensary so as to be available to 
the public at any time and be should not be given any touring work. The touring 
Assistant Surgeon should be separate from the one /m charge of the dispensary 
at headquarters. At present, one Surgeon alone is in charge of the dispensary 
ga well as the touring work which is also eomptilsory for 10 days in, a ipontii* 
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Some important eii»e8 cannot therefore be fully attended tui and mai^ CultbratOfi 
eomitig from villaifes to dlipenaarlei are lorry to hnd the Surgeou awiy 
tour and have to go baek without any help or advice. The inapi^tut ili# ia 
too much for the present number of dispensaries and the chief worilt bjr Intpectofs 
done at the time of inspections consists in making account of all the mmdnei 
spent and verifying the balance. I am of opinion that the pOits ol Inspectors 
should be abolished and the present Inspectors appointed to take 
dispensaries at big towns thus releasing tome of the staff to take charge of new 
dispensaries. The Deputy Superintendents inspect the dispensaries twice a year 
and that is sufficient to check the work of the assistants in charge. 

(ii) Rates of transport ol all agricultural produce by railways should be 
cheaper than the common rates and the railways should provide better iaotUUes 
for transport of cattle. The present wagons do not serve the purpose well and 
there is every danger to the animal when in the wagon while in transit* 

(iii) Roads are very few in Berar as compared with its incc^e and extent. 
The number of metalled roads should be increased as soon as possible to facilitate 
the transport of cotton to gins from inside villages. 

(iv) The Meteorological Department is at present of no service to the^ general 
body of agriculturists. If the increase of stations is necessary for ito practical uae» 
they should be increased and their bulletins published in every tahsti office or 
post office in the rainy season. 

Question 5. — Finance.—( a) The formation of huge co-operative associations 
of growers of each crop like cotton* etc., each distributing the sale of their 
produce over the 12 months in the year will enable the farmers to get averse 
price for their produce and also finance them in all the months including the rainy 
season. This wtll avoid the dumping of the agricultural produce on the market 
all at once and thus lower the rates in the season of gathering of crops, T^e 
associations will be able to make better arrangements for housing the commodity 
till It is required for sale and they will also be able fo get better rates for the 
produce through their expert selling officers. 

Question 6 .—AGRTCULTuHAf. Indebtedness.—( a) ( 1 ) The main causes for bor¬ 
rowing are: — 

(1) Want of prudence due to illiteracy created by having a lot of money 

at a particular time of the year and nothing at all at other times. 

(2) Bad social customs such at marriage expenditure out of proportion of 

the means of each. 

( 3 ) Uncertainty of rainfall. 

(4) Tlie prevalence of the gambling habit which is found in almost all villages 

of Berar where jrouthful agriculturists spend all their annual Income 
in one or two sittings and many times their whole estate in one or 
two years. 

(5) The rule of Hindu law which gives every person a right by birth in 

the family estate. This fact is an incentive to dishonest money¬ 
lenders to get pro-notes, etc., lor loans advanced to boys who have 
just reached maturity who not knowing the difficulty of acquiring 
an estate by labour waste the same as easily as they got it. 

(6) Love of litigation many times undertaken without any chance ol success 

only for the sake of obstinacy and going thrqffJHh all the three courts 
of law, first Court, Appellate Court and High Court. 

(7) Lack of facilities for honest and safe borrowing. 

(ii) Village moneylenders and co-operative credit societies in some of the 
vilhiges and in some eases the cotton brokers who advance money to (heir 
customers in the rainy season with the intention of getting interest as well as 
brokerage on cotton carts in the crop season. 

(iii) Illiteracy; successive bad seasons due to uncertain rainfall; optimism* 
that the next season will be |[ood and he will be able to pay off at once the 

the high soaring price of cotton in some seasoni; and 
tacijitfes afforded by the village sowcar for further credit with the hew 
swcHing the debt and swallowing the whole estate when repayment becomes 
impossible. 

These are the reasons that prevent repayments 

(h) Spread of more liberal, genera! as well as agticoltora! edticatton will 
lighten the burden of agricultural debtf No special measures are necessavf* 

(c) No. ^ 
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QuittTtON of Holoingr.—( tf) No i>erion fboiiM IbrnifM 

tuc afiowfxi to pKrtltloft a ^Id io pafta of few than 5 acrea cadi. The broMi 
iHay be made j^uniihable tinder the Land Revenue. Code and a hue to 

^at impoted in caacf of non-ahricultural uaci should be levied from the defaidtefi* 

(h) Oonsolidetion should not be attempted. 

(p) No. 

QOEfiTlON 9 .-*Soi)L 9 .—(p) <i) Soils can be improved by ( 1 ) drainage* sim|da 
or tile or boulder, ( 2 ) fcveHing. ( 3 ) green manuring, ( 4 ) rotations, ( 5 ) allowing 
land to be fallow for one year. 

(iii) Levelling, bunding and not allowing land to be fallow in the rainy season. 

(b) A held of 13 acres near Kurha, Chatidur tnluk, Amraoti district, was 
levelled and bunded about 12 years ago by Mr. Lacchirarasingh of Kurha at 
an expense of about Rs. 3,000 and its soil is now in very gc^ condition as 
erosion is fully checked. Rain water goes out only from a patch of land 
5 feet broad. 

Question 10 .— Fertiusers."~-(<2) Yes. Soil surveys with special reference 
to the constituents of the typical soils of a taluk should be undertaken and 
records kept for inspection and free or cheap analysis of soil of any field ^ould 
be arranged for by Government at the instance of any cultivator applying to 

S et the same done. By this means it would be easy to know how a particular 
eld can be economically fertilised by addition of the deficient plant foods to 
its soil. Government farms and Association demonstration plots should be 
utilised for trials of complete fertilisers found out by the help of the above 

analpis suitable for the crops to be grown on the some. The results should 

be shown to the surrounding cultivators in the field itself and made known to the 
general public by distribution of leaflets embodying the results of the trials. 

Shops where such complete fertilisers wall be sold should be opened in every 
taluk place. Greater use of the natural manures, cow^dung and urine is already 
being made by the general body of cultivators, but they should be persuaded 
to adopt the dry earth system of urine conservation even in rainy season. 

(b) The fertiliser dealers should be made to guarantee the proportion of 

available plant foods in their stuffs and if any are found below the standard 
guaranteed after analysis by Government e.Yperts, the dealers should be prose* 
cuted for cheating or under some special law enacted for the purpose. 

(c) As shown in latter part of fa). 

(d) Not known. 

(e) It is not sufficiently investigated. 

OuF.STiaN 11 .—Crops.—*( a) (i) The existing crops can be improved by seed 
selection (using su^ seed as is more prolific and suits the local soil and seasons 
and rainfall), good manuring and using due spacing. 

Cotton is the main cash crop in Berar. The present seed mainly consists of 
roseum, a short stapled variety and an imprevement in the strain so as to 
produce a good stapled variety with equal yield is necessary. Near about 
Arvi in Wardha district and at I'ewsa in Amraoti district some local farmers 
have by selection improved the mixed local variety and its ginning percentage 
is now very high, as high as 40 per cent and more than the rosaam variety 
which has recently deteriorated and gi\e8 only 36 per cent of lint. The seed 
of this mixture consequently commands fancy prices and sells at more than 
double the market price of ordinary cotton seed. F.ver» the yellow flowered 
trees of this mixture pr^uce seed cotton which has a high percentage of lint 
and kn attempt to separate them and found a new variety having long staple 
libd better outturn seems possible fkh the aid of expert departmental officers. 
An effort was made by the writer to send some of this seed to the Government 
farms for sowing to find out the good strains through the Deputy Director oi 
Agriculture of Amraoti but as the Director of Agriculture did not approve of 
the plan the proposal was dropped. The Assistant to the Cotton*bre^er at 
]%uii8 (Bombay Presidency) has taken some bolls from this cotton plant this 
ye«r. 

(ii) Ground-nut is a new crop which is well adopted to Berar soil season 
tud destsrves encouragement at the hknds of the department. It produces good 
and leaves the land richer by the addition of nitiogen. It requires leit 
iMimitr atid very little v*eediug and becomes ready in lOB days w»htch is tht period 
Of good rams also. If can grow comparatively well in light soil and irvea a 
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|ood outturn in i^ood aoll as hinb as 2,000 ]bc. per acre beini kiiawa to the 
writer. EspecinHy in these times of cheap cotton, ground-nut should replace at 
least half of the present acre|ige of cotton. In Rhandcih, it has already encroadied 
to that extent on cotton cultivation and the cultivators in those parts are not 
so hard hit by the fall of cotton prices as they have got ground-nut to rely on* 
The writer has introduced the small Japan variety in Chandur taluk since 1916 
in which year he sowed a held of 28 acres under ground-nut and the seed he distri¬ 
buted has steadily increased in villages having light soils, Amla which has 
about 1,000 acres under ground-nut this year. The only difficulty is the high price 
of seed in the first year. The trouble about pigs can be done away with by 
planting a large acreage in every village, cultivators in Amla now do not keep 
any watchmen on any of the ground-nut fields 

(iii) Seed distribution can be well managed through Agricultural Associations 
which are in exislence in almost every talufc in the Province. 

(iv) Damage by wild animals is only found in villages v?hich arc hear 
reserved forests ana it can be lessened by generous grant of licenses for firearms 
in such villages. 

(b) No, 

(c) Mentioned under (a) (i). 

Question 12 .— Ciiltivation.— (i) Generally, cultivators harrow their field 
with a harrow dragged by one pair of bullocks, llte first harrowing is done 
by a bigger harrow drawn by 2 pairs of bullocks and the second by the small 
harrow as at present. This will give greater mulch than at present and the 
cotton stalks also will be completely uprooted from the field by the deeper 
cultivation. Uprooting the cotton stalks by hand and then harrowing gives still 
better results and also checks the spread of certain diseases such as root-rot. The- 
field also becomes free from living plants eating up nourishment. Because of 
harrowing you have to wait til! the plants are dried and can be cut by the 
harrow. The e^cpenses of uprooting this side are about Rs. 2 per acre but they 
more than balance the advantage from easier harrowing and better crops next 
year. 

(ii) I would suggest sowing a mixture of juar and urid {juar 2 lbs. and urid 
6 lbs.), per acre instead of the present mixture of juar and muttf* (juar 3 lbs. 
and mting J lb. per acre). The* greater incidence of urid, a leguminous crop, 
improves the soil and benefits the crop of the next year and, urid being an early 
maturing crop, juar suffers no damage by the urid crop though sown together, 
juar being the only crop growing in the field after 2 § months of sowing. Mung 
gives better fodder than urid and therefore some area may still be sown with the 
juar-munti mixture as at present, mung being increased to 1 lb. per acre. The 
writer docs not approve the idea of the local people who sow ivr lines in every 
cotton field. Tur should only be sown in fields of cotton which do not produce 
cotton plants higher than the better fields being sown with cotton 

alone. The present rotation is juar and cotton in alternate years in fields which 
are not manured, manured fields being sown with cotton successively for 3 or 
4 years, I would suggest a rotation of juar acreage ird, ground-nut Jrd and 
cotton Jrd, the cowdung manure being given to ground-nut and some fertiliser 
(complete) to cotton after sowing, juar being grown on the residue of the manure 
given in these 2 years. 

Question 13 .— Crop Protection. Internal and ExternAL.-J aar: Smut in 
juar can be controlled by saturating the seed in a solution of coppersulphate 
of the required strength, hut the parasite plant known as ialoop in these parts 
cannot be controlled by this method or by any method known to the writer. 

Cotton: WiU can be controlled by rotation, and by planting yellow 
flowered varieties and these methods are efficacious. 

Root-rot: Very few people know that this is a disease caused by a fungus 
in the soil and can be controlled only by rotation, uprooting the italki and 
burning them. 

Boll-rot : There is no measure by which boll-rots are protected in these 
parts. 

The cotton caterpillar made havoc in some villages of this taluk in the 
growing season of 1925 and no measure efficacious and practical was found 
for ridding the fields of this pest that year. The department suggested the 
method of catching worms by hand and trampling them or drowning diem in 
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wrt affected. Some tort <ff detffnd device end e luitable potcon to dutt dtet* 
lit^ctf to death ceti he the only praclioel toiotion as tt done Ifi Aeaertca for 
the boll weevil. 

OuesttOK 14 .'—IWW.EMENTS.—“(«) In the o^nion of the writer* the eieperi* 
meitts with tractor ploudhinft are not popular in this side of the coutltry 
because people do not generally consolidate the soil after ploughing the saatO, 
but watch tUl the rains do the same and thus have to wait for a long time to 
tow. after the cpmipg on of die monsoon. This trouble will be avoided 
jf new implement of the **cuUipacker*’ type which are available from many 
firms are more generally introduced and people made to understand the 
necemity of again packing the soil after ploughing so as to make a proper 
seed bed ready to be sown with the first approach of the monsoon. 

(b) (1) Opening of demonstration farms at every tahstl town and the use 
of suen improved implements on these farms. 

( 2 ) Opening of shops by Taluk Agricultural Associations where such imple* 
ments and their spare parts can be made available for ready purchase by the 
cultivators at the price of the manufacturer, the commission being alw^ays 
sufiicient to make up the expense of bringing the same from the manufacturer 
and keeping it in stock for sale, 

( 3 ) Opening of mechanical schools where mechanics who can do small 
repairs to agricultural implements can be trained. Every town should thus 
have its own shop of mechanics ready to set right the machines working in the 
town. Want of such mechanics is at present at the root of the unpopularity of 
machines in agriculture, because the farmer who buys a valuable machine 
becomes the laughing stock of the w'hole village .when the machine becomes 
idle through slight disrepair and it is not possible to find out any one near at 
hand to set matters right. 

(c) The high railway freight which comes to nearly 12 per cent of the 
value of ploughb iKiught from Messrs. Kirloskar Bros, in Satara district to 
Chandtir by railway is a difheutty in the matter of the distribution of agri> 
cultural implements for sale throughout the country. It should be reduced to 
5 per cent or even lower if possible. 

Question 15. -Veterinary.—( a) It should be under the Director of Agri¬ 
culture. 

(h) (i) The \<i(crinary dispensaries are under the control of the District 
Boards. This system works well. 

(ii) The need for expansion is not yet keenly felt because people arc not 
yet habituated to their use. But as they will gradually know their advantages, 
the expansion would be necessary' and would be taken up. 

(ill) Absolutely not. 

(c) (i) Agriculturists do not yet make full use of the dispensaries but it is 
due to their ignorance. As education w^ouM become more general* more resort 
would be taken to cure the animals through dispensaries. 

(ii) There are no touring dispensaries in this district. The Veterinary 
Surgeon goes on tour for ten days in the month and the dispensary is left in 
charge of the compounder who is sometimes quite new’ to the W’ork. Gases 
coming in the Surgeon's absence cannot therefore be properly treated and 

r iple become dissatisfied. This is one of the important reasons w’hy fuller use 
not possible of these dispensaries. The touring assistant should alwaya be 
different and the dispensary should not be allowed to be without a doctor 
in charge. 

(d) I would not advocate legislation dealing with any of the subjects* for 
as 3ret the main body of cultivators are not sufficiently educated to understand 
the importance and necessity of such restrictions. 

(a) No. 

(f) No obstruction in the way of fiopiilarising preventive inoculation, fio 
fee Is charged. 

Question 16 .— Aniwal Husbandry.—( a) The grass and fodder including 
straw of cereals and stems and leaves of pulses and the grain and corn uti^ 
cattle food in this Province should be analysed and their nutritive con* 
sCitueiits as cattle food determined by Govemmenc experts. Suitable combinationt 
including addition of mineral constituents may be suggested lor feeding mtHtitli 
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%aA buffaloes and dry cows and buffaloes and ffrowli^ ealvei SMidl botlH 
•ei^rateJy. Governmetit should encourage shook^pers who will saU Mch 
eombinations of feed guaranteed to contain sumclent nutriment for the above 
aniznals by exempting them from income-tax and other facUittes, 

The use of silos should be made compulsory on all Government farms 
operating in the Province so that the people in the surrounding villaget may 
know the advantages arising from silos. 

(h) The forest area reserved for grazing ii» overstocked with cattle In the 
rainy season and consequently the pasture is not suBicient for all cattle admitted 
in the forest. The animals do not get sufficient greu to eat and the over« 
crowding also results in the outbreak of contagious diseases in the forest etea* 
The number of animals should therefore be restricted to that which can be 
properly fed on the acreage available. 

(c) May, June and July. Four more weeks elapse before young growing 
cattle begin to thrive. 

(d) Growing fodder crops such as thick juar for fodder may be practical 
but is not practised by any cultivator this side as yet. 

(c) By showing the benefits of the improved methods on Government cattle- 
breeding farms and dairies. 

Question 17 .— Agricultural Industries.—(6) Poultry keeping would be 
the best subsidiary industry which should be adopted by agriculturists. 

(c) Want of suitable poultry farms where good stocks arc available for safe 
and also want of instruction in the usual school curriculum as to how to manage 
poultry farms. 

Suitable Government poultry farms sboafd therefpre be opened at every 
district place at first and gradually at every tahsil town where good utiisty 
poultry breeds would be available for purchase by the agriculturists* and also 
where instructions can be given to pupils in the business of poultry management 

Question 20 .— Marketing. —(a) No. 

Cotton : There is a Cotton Market Law in force in Berar* but it does not 
provide for the appointment of any members from the agriculturists on the 
committees which manage the cotton markets. The law should therefore be 
modified and suitable representatives from the agriculturists l>e nominated to 
serve on such committees either through Taluk Agricultural Associations or 
directly through the Deputy Commissioner. 

(6) Cotton Market: There are no facilities for the cotton cultivator to sell 
his produce slowly so as not to glut the market in two or three months by the 
whole produce. This glutting forces the prices down to their lowest level at 
a time when most of the produce is sold by agriculturists to merebanta. 
can only be remedied by the establishment of a large number of co-operative 
marketing societies for cotton as are found in the American States where farmers 
can take their bales of cotton as they are pressed to such societies to be classed 
and stored by such societies which advance them a fixed percentage oJ the 
value for their current expenses at low rates of interest and by slowly selling 
die cotton at appropriate times of the year manage to get the best average 
price for every class of cotton stored with them by each of their rnembera* 
Every effort should therefore be made to bring such societies into existence 
as soon as possible. 

(d) Yes. They are very necessary and cotton market newt* Indian as well 
as overseas* crop returns and complaints about Indian produce should 
be circulated free to every cotton market and tabail c^ce to be published 
therein. 

QusstiON 23.--<]Ieniral Education.—(a) The existing system of eiemenury 
and middle school education creates an indifferent and many times an aveition 
in the minds of the pupils for agricultural work as there is no reference to aneds 
subjects and their importance in the school curriculum. The curriculum should 
therefore be changed so as to include lessons on agriculture and its elnmeiitary 
principles slowly developing the theme of agriculture In all Its baancheai theofY 
as well as practice* as the students advance in the school courses* Such 
students will be gradually trained to take greater interest in ag[riculture and 
its practices and will not remain disinterested as the students m die present 
day. The agricultural course should be compulsory and included in all 
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elementary and middle idiool courscf• But the bidher end colle^ete educetion 
may be divided into leveral branchet as at present inclodind edticultural end 
mechanical side lor those who want to specialise in the tame. More funds 
should be spent over ogricultural teaching schools and the training of teadhers 
for such schools. 

(o) (i) The above method will improve the culture and ability of agri¬ 
culturists of all grades while retaining their interests in land. 

(ii) The present compulsory education in the rural areas being of the old 
type without any reference to agricultural subjects does not satisfy the pupils 
of such areas and their guardians are rather unwilling to send their wards 
to such schools. 

(iii) Parents come to know of the ineffectiveness of such education to fit 
the students Jor the profession of agriculture and therefore the number of boys 
who past to the higher classes gradually diminishes till very few pass the 
fourth class. 

OoBSTiON 25 .— Welfare of Rural Population.— (a) Institutions like the 
Social Service League of Bombay should be estabitahed through Government 
efforts in all important villages and the members of league slowly trained to 
improve the hvgiene in the rural areas and establish creches for children of the 
motheis who have to go in the fields for w^eeding cotton, picking and other 
field work, keeping their infants in the care of children aged 3 or 4 and some¬ 
times none nt all, and do such other works as would promote the general well¬ 
being of agriculturists. 

(h) Yes. 

Si Opel Discovering the main features of village farming, e.g., the exploita¬ 
tion by moneylenders, the thriftlessness of the farmers, absence of supple¬ 
mentary occupations, ignorance of improved methods of cultivation, very poor 
livestock, litigiousness and absence of co-operative facilities. 

Methods: Appointment of influential committes from among agriculturists 
and experts in co-operation. 


Oral Evidence. 

32491 . The Chatrnuiti- Mr. Dokras, you are a pleader of Chandur^ District 
Amraoti, BcrarV-'-Ycs. 

32492 . We have your note of the evidence you wish to put before ust 
would vou like to soy anything* at this stage, or shall I ask you questions?—tn 
view of the Conference uhich is to take place to morrow betw'een this Commis¬ 
sion and the Local Clowinment, ! should like to say this: Last time education 
and agriculture were under two separate Ministers; I think, if possible, they 
should, being allied subjects, be placed under the same Minister this time; that 
is the main thing 1 should like to impress on the Commission. 

32493 . What is youi own association with agriculture? Are you a farmer?— 
Yes, 1 cultivate nearly 200 acres belonging to me and 1 have 200 acres on lease. 

32494 , Is that land cultivated by hired labour r*—Yes, all hired labour. 

32495 , Do you manage that yourself?—Yes, 1 have been farming since 1916 . 

324 %. Arc you practising at the Bar at the moment?—Yes. 

32497 . Do you find you can do both?--Yes. 

32498 . What about the area that you lease?—I am taking that on lease 
because the superintending charges arc the same. 

32499 . What type of land is it that you farm yo„iirseIf?—Black cotton soil; 
some of it light and some of it is very good. 

32500 . Have you any irrigation?—^No. 

32 S 0 L What are your principal erbps?—Cotton and jaur, and a little 

wheat. 

32502. Whqre do you market your cotton?—At the Cbandur cottdn 
market. 
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^^$ 03 * Are you satisBed with that market f -Mo. At present the members irf 
the market com-^iittce are rommated hj the Deputy Commissioner throti|^h the 
Tabsildar ; there are on that Comrrattee no representatives oC the agricultural classes. 
The law excludes representatives cf the agricultural classes from that committee; 
I submit the law should be chans'ed so that there should be representatives of the 
sellers and the farmers on the market committee. 

:^2504» Do you not think it would be very difficult at this stage of development In 
the Province to find farmers who could attend the meetings and who would have 
knowledge and experienceP—There is an Agricultural Association for the taluk; if 
they inform us, we will put in two members who will be willing to attend; 1 think 
there would be many willing to do so. 

32505. Failing the existence of such members, do you think the Agricultural 
Dconrtment might have a representative te represent the cultivators' i.iterestsP— 
Of course that would be b*^tter than the present state oF things. Last year we 
subscribed nearly Rs. 100 from the Agticuhural Association to provide for te’egrams 
be«ng sent fro n the Bombay mirket; it would, of course, be of immense benefit both 
to buyers and cultivatois to know the Bombay rates before the market opened; hut 
this year, though I pressed for the public exhibition of the rates On a board in the 
market, the merchants, thinking their secrets would be divulged and they would not 
be able to take ad vintage of the market, opposed it If there cannot be representa* 
tives of the ('uUiv.itors On the market Committee at present, a represent itive of the 
Agricultural Department wt/iild do something. The representatives at present 
nominated by the District CommisMoner are mainly merchants and are really 
representa*i .cs of the ginning factories. 

32506 You make various suggestions of a conslrucrive nature for the extension 
of the agricultural services and for the extension of the system of agricultural education; 
have you thought at all as to who is going to pay for all this?—Of course, the 
provincial budget, 

32507. Would you sug.i:est more taxation?—In the present state of things that 
is not possible, because the b-jJget this year wid be a deficit budget, and the ^tiie of 
the farmers in tl.e Province i'* very bad on account of the price oi cotton having gone 
down. 

3250S. So tint I judge that your scheme must be to divert funds at present 
being spent in other directions, towards agriculture; is that your idea P—Yes; for 
example, in our tilak there are thr^c Sub-Inspectors wo. king under the Excise 
Department, while there is only one Agneuitu al Assts .nt for two taluks ; the 
Agricultural Assistant has to lo »fc after an area of nenrly 60 rniles long and 3-1 miles 
broad, whi e the Excise Inspector Ins an area of only ab »ut 10 miUs sq*iare ; if the 
number of excise officers were reduced and the money diverted to agriculture, I think 
more good would be done to the cultivators. 

32509. Sir Henry Lawrence- What would be the loss in excise revenue?—There 
would be no loss ; the Sub-Inspectors only do checking work, a sort of C.l.D. work, 

33510. The Chairman: You suggest that primary schools should be made to 
include pra tlcal agricultural education? — Yes, that is the main tidng I suggest in the 
begi nning. 

32511, Do you not think the primary schools are best left to teach literacy to 
small children ?—-But agriculture is the only industry in the Province; practically 
90 per cent of the pejple in Berar live on agriculture; it is rot at allindustrtal; 
therefore aeiriculture is as necessary ..s literacy and even compulsion should be 
introduced. 

32512. Do you not think literacy itself would be a great contribution towards 
agricultural efficiency?—But we are finding that the students who have been taught 
during the last hfty years are not willing to do manual labour; because they ara literate, 
they think they shcald not touch agricultural implements. That would be avoided 
if from the beginning children were taught agriculture and learned that agriculitire is 
respectable. 

32513. I gather that tt is your view that the Agricultural Department has done 
good service to the cultivator in certain directions ?—Yes. but I thuik It could be 
enlarged. The cotton at present grown in Berar is roseum Cotton ; but we are now 
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finding that ran^um is detarioraHnjgff that is to say, tho lint perc 6 htii|g;e is declltiiog; 

I am cultivating other varieties which are not fixed varieties, but Are mitthresj during 
the last two years they have given from 40 to 42 per cent of lint. As I mentKiied in rny 
note, I made an attempt last year to send those mixtures to the Agricultural Department 
with a view to finding oet the more prolific and better varieties; but it was riot done 
iN^eaase the Agricultural Department did not think it a good thing to experiment with 
these mixed varieties* But 1 submit that when there is an Agricultural Deoaftn^eot 
with an Economic Botanist and other odicers, this 3r>rt of mixture should be 
investigated, and that as the main variety of tOseum has decreased in lint 
percentage such other gO)d varieties as are in existence should be fixed, and 
farther Investigations should be undertaken with regard to them so that the 
good strains may be selected fixed and distributed. I myself have not put any land 
under roseum for the last f ur or five years, mainly because I get 4 o per cent of lint 
from the other varieties, and from one variety I can e/cn get 42 per cent* Some people 
say it is rather a short staple cotton, but the cotton grown in Benr is mainly short 
staple; the roseum staple is, 1 think, nearly 4/8th inches so that tht^ short stxple is not 
a very great difficulty; I find the lint percentage of my mixtures is greater and 
therefore 1 think they should be investigated and taken in hand. 

,^3514. On page 480 you suggest that the railway freight rates for agricultural produce 
should be reduced. Is it your idea that the railways ought to carry agricultural produce 
at a loss ?-~Not at a loss, bu: at least they should not mike any profit, 12 per cent 
of the price at present is the freight that we have to pay ; I think it might be reduced 
to 5 per cent. 

Do you know at all what proportion of the total carrying trade of the 
Indian railwJtys is in agricultural produce?—No, I am sorry I do not. 

32516* If you were concerned with this matter from the angle of the railway, 
you would hnve to pay great attention to that, would you not ?•—Yes, I should. 

32517. Will ycu Just tell the Commission wh it your own experience of co-opera¬ 
tive societies may have been ?—I am not connected with co-operative 80cietic.s at all, 
but one thing I can tell you that at present the sucitties hav * rathei dcgarierateil, they 
have practically supplante t the monr*ylendcr and have become a sort of r^'incykriding 
business. If a man w nts Rs. 10,000 or Rs 20,000, he gets nine more peoph‘ and 
between themselves they get Rs. 20,000 from the Central Bank. The main purpose of 
co-operation is vhat only the necessary amjunt should be gii^en to the me nb rs and 
expenses shou'd he curtadod ; but those pnncipi*is are not properly taken into con¬ 
sideration. What has h tppened is that the moneylending busines> has been transferred 
fro « tne Marwari and other sorts of moneylenders to the co-operative society. The 
main consideration that I should like to i-rpress upon the Co-optrative Department 
is that they should see that the co-operative societies look to the inte'ests of the 
members and avoid waste. If a man requires Rs. 1,000 for a marriage, he should not 
be give n that sum if h*s social status does not justify ihx‘ expenditure ; but that is not 
taken into consideration by the co-op jrative sooieiie^ , they give credit prtctical'y up 
to the full value of the borrower's estate, and then law suits are insti’.uted. Ai a pleadert 
1 know that c.a-operattve societies very often execute the'r decrees onwards in the 
courts as creditors. The co-operati/e societies do no^ pe.fk.*rni their main function. 

32518. On page 482 of your written evidence, you suggest the sowing of a mixture 
oijurar 2 lbs, and urid 6 lbs, instead of the present mixture of Juar 3 lbs. and tnung 
J lb* per acre. Have you tried that mixture yourself ?—Yes. i have been trying it for 
the last three years. 

32519. Are you satisfied with it P Yes ; the next year's crop is better after this 
/ mixture than aftsr the mung mixture. 

325*0. Have you att^^mpted any mechanical ploughing on your own estate ?— 
Yes; 1 have used *' the Turn wrest plough. 

32521. With bullocks ?—.Yes, with 4 bullocks. But 1 think many people do 
not understand the importance of consolidating the soil after ploughing. The soil 
requires to be consolida ed even aftt^r it is ploughed with an iron pi ugh. In these 
^rts, the people do not understand this aspect of cultivation and hence they suffer. 
They have to wait till they get rain for the soil to consolidate and then they sow. 
I, therefore! say that after ploughing there should be harrowing with the help of an 
instrument called the Ciltip^ker so that the soil may consolidated and then the 
crops may be sown with the fresh approach of the monsoon. 

3252a. How many bullocks have you got on your estate have »6 pairs* 
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Ho you have difficulty in feeding them in the season of fodder shortage 
hare ample fodder; I always store it for one year in advance* 

30524« How do you store fodder In heaps. 

33505. Dry?—‘Yea, dry. I do not have silage. 

32506. You are like many other people who have come before the Commiaslon 
to give evidence. Yt u are strongly in favour of silage; you go so far as to say that 
the use of silage should be made compulsory ?—That is the only way by which the 
cultivators can be made to see the beneht of it 

33527. In spite of your confidence in silage one finds that a progressive and 
well-informed gentleman like yourself refuses to make any silage V—But we want an 
engine for the purpose; without an engine the silage cannot be made and 1 have no 
engine at present. 

33528. Are you breeding any of your own bullocks?- Yes ; I even sell them* 

33529. Have you got racing studs People purchase the bullocks from me and 
some use them for racing. They are fast trotting bulls and so they are often bought 
for that purpose, 

32530. Sir Henry Laurence \ What would be their price ?-Generally I get 
R$« 500 per pair and in a good season I can get something like Rs. 700 or Rs. 8oo. 

33531, The Chairman I ! see you are interested in poultry too; is that for egg 
laying or cock-fighting ?—It is ooly for egg laying. There was tick trouble in my 
cattle and my herdsman said that if 1 kept poultry that would disappear. Being a 
Brahmin I cannot keep poultry for my own use. So in order to avoid the tick trouble 
in cattle I am keeping poultry for the last three years. For some time I was having 
country bred fowls but now, when ! know that any way I have to keep poultry, 
I started keeping a good breed. 

32533. Have you had a great deal of trouble with the chicken ticks —No. 

33533. Do you use any special perches *’^ —Ves; I have got a special perch, a 
bamboo resting on supports, with a tin can full of r ck oil and water. 

32534, I dare say you know'the position j It is that while chickens devour the 
ticks when they go out in the day, the ticks devour the chicks in the night V —I do not 
think 80, 

32535. Prof, Ganguiee : Do you sell your poultry ?-~l sell only the eggs. 

32536. The Chairman ; Have you en ployed any trained managers on your 
estate ?—No ; I employ only the ordinary people who are not educated. 

33537, How many days io a week can you find time to look to the business of 
your estate?—I go there at least once a fortnight; in the rainy season I go there at 
least once a week, 

32538. So that you must depend upon your servants entirely P—Yes; but 1 employ 
only such people as can manage according to my instructions. 

335^9. Do you attach importance to a scientific agricultural training in your 
managemeot?—Yes; 1 would be the first man to advocate it, I myself graduated in 
botany and tool ogy from Wilson College, Bombay, and I know the importance of science 
and scientific management in agriculture; but then it is very difficult to get such people 
at present. 

33540. Otherwise you would be inclined to look for managers from amongst the 
students of this College ?—Yes ; I would be the first man to look for them. 

33541. Prof, Ganguiee\ Why do you think that roseum cotton ts deteriorat¬ 
ing P—Because it has less percentage in lint, 1 have enquired from many people 
and they ate of the same opinion. 

3fl542- Have you asked the Director of Agriculture about it?—I had a talk 
with Mr. Allan when he came to Chandur, where there is a demonstration plot. 

32543. From where do you get your seed for your cotton ?—There are two men 
one in the Arvi tahsil and one in the Chandur tahsil who select their seed. They have 
been doing so for the last twenty or twenty-five years and their cotton has a ginning 
percentage, at present, of 40 per cent. I have got that seed with mo. ' 
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5^544* t want to knoi^r whethar you get any seed from the Agricaltufal Pepart- 
meat got seed of fOs$um in the heginning« but as it has deteriorated f have 
diacontinaed it. 

.1^5 IS- Do yoti get any other seed from the department at present ?—No. 

1-1546. On page 480 you say, **facilities afforded by the village so-air^r for further 
credit with the hope of swelling the debt and swallowing the whole estate when 
repayrTient becomes impossible. ” Would you amphfy thit a little?—Supposing a 
man has got a field worth Rs. 2,000. The creditor gives the man advance after 
fkdvancetiil the whole debt with interest accumulates to Rs. 2,000; then he brings a 
suit, repayment becomes impossihle, the land is attached l\y the court and the 
creditor himself purchases the land for that money. There are moneylenders in my 
part of the F’rovince who actually come to the houses of the people and advance 
money. One reason for this is that in igtS'ip cotton reached very high prices and the 
value of land went up. That was why people were very much after Berar fields and 
moneylenders can^eand advanced money, with the result that repayment afterwards 
became impossible and lands passed into their hands, 

32547, When you get your seed, do you - istribute it to your r.elghbouping 
farmers ?—Yes, to as many as can huy from me, 

32548. For cash ? -Yes; I do rot do any monoylending or -eed lending busi¬ 
ness. 

12549, In ani>wer to a question put by the Chairman you Naid that you had about 
200 acres of land and you utilised hired labour. What do you pay the hbouier? — 
Rs. 150 per year. 1 pay them in kind and the value of it ct^rne-^ to 150 per year. 

3 ^ 55 ^* Calveti * Could you let us knou to what t tl a Ian ^ passing 
into the hands of the moneylenders ?—1 cannot give the f xta t fii;ures. But 1 know 
that in villages round about Chandur at least 10 boys have been rolnei by such advances 
by the mor eylenders and have become insolvents. 

38S51* You think itis taking place to an appreciable extent Yes. Supposing 
a man aged ^o or 50 dies and he his got a son aged about 18, tl e boy . ambles and 
spends the whole amount in ore sitting, 1 c< uid rame instances, 'fhut is the first 
thing that should be le.neiied, and these youths -hould be pro'ccLel. 

32552. Would you be in favour of s ^mething on tha line-i ot Puuj \b Aliena¬ 
tion of Land Act r—I am against such ..n Act, bee lu-^e theft^ tre many pe/pie who are 
intelligent and do not want this sort of help and if we enact a 1.»v of ihis nature, vve 
ill be curtailing a great deal the rights of all. Therefore, I suggest that this evil 
of gambling should be put an end to and there are other ways of doing it; we can make 
the Gambling Act, now applicable only to big towns, appheab.e to all the villages. 

3as;3, Sir Henry l.nwreme: What kind of gambling ate >ou leteiring to ?— 
They play with cards, what we call ut^ar and also mina/. 1 du not know v. nch about 
these things. Some times they bet something like Rs. 1,000 alone Mding. There are 
players and sob-players. There are many youths who have been i uiueci wnlim one year. 
The moneylenders take pro-notes from these youths for Kb. 1,000 ahnough they 
actually advance Rs. <00. 1 liat means that he has a chance /t getting R», j,ooo 

at one sitting and he borrows Rs. 500 although he gives a njtc tor Ks i,ooo. That 
IS the sort of evil rhat is going on. I w/ote my replies to the Ouestionnaire mainly 
with the idea ot doing something for tiese persons and that is ;he must baneful evil 
that is at present going on. 

32554. Do they gamble on rainfall ?—Not the cultivator^) only the Marwaris in 
Arr raoti and Akola. 

32555. And do they gamble on horses ?—No; not on our side 

32556. TAtf CA^irmon ; And bullocks ?—No ; it is on cock-fighting. 

32557. TheRaJaef Parlakimedi ;Dothey not j^ambleonbullock races P-—No ; only 
prizes are given sometimes, That is only a question of enhancing your prestige if 
your pair wins. 

32558. Buying and seUing of cotton?—No: that is tracing. T he cultivators 
do not ao that; only the Marwaris go ii> fer it. *1 hey puicha:e cetten uith tie hepeof 
the rates rising afterwards. As 1 say tiat is doiecniy by the Matv^ari moteyleiders. 
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Dr, ffytUr: Is ihett no satta^ Do the moneylenders sit down end taka 
a harid in the .j^ame of cards No s generally they have to sne such persons who cannot 
pay. This is 'alt done outside ttie gambling den so that evidence outside the place 
may be avaiUble in the matter* 

32560. Mr,Cah^rt: In Berar do Brahmins lend money P—Brahmins do lend 
money sometimes^ there is no special reason why they should not. 

32561. Are they not prohibited by their religion P—No, only Mahommedans are. 

33562. I think Brahmins are also forbidden by your No; I am quite 

sure about it. We c\n recover UD to damdopaL The Hindu law forbids the lecovery 
of interest of more than double the amount of the principal! but it does not forbid 
moneyleuding at all. 

32563. Does the Usurious Loans Act apply to Berar P—No. 

33564. Would you like to sea it applied to Berar P«~The Usurious Loans Act 
alone would not prevent this gambling. It may help a good deal. Supposing that a 
man takes a note for Rs. 1.000 by jiving only Rs. 50^. In such a case of course 
something may be done, but the habit of gambling Crinnot be stopped altogether. That 
is what I am trying to get at. 

32565. Prof, Gangtilee ; Have you tried to apply this Usurious Loans Act P^ 
It does not apply to Berar. 

33566. Afr, Calvert: In reply to the Chairman you trade some rather severe 
remarks about co-operative societies. Were these remarks based on your own inspec¬ 
tion of societies’ book's?—No, but I am personally acquainted with some, of tfce 
members. 1 know some members of societies who have practically becorne insolvents 
in three or four \ears and still have about Rs, 20,000 due on mortgages to the societies. 

32567. You siy that consolidation should not be attempted. What is yonr 
objection ?—The objection is that you would have to acquire the land. 

32568. Why ?—How can it be done otherwise ? I have no other idea. 

32<6p. You have not ««tudied bow this work could actually be carried out?—Noth¬ 
ing that I have read about it anywhere else indicates that it can be done except by way 
of acquisition. The penalty that I have suggested is veiy easy and a very novel 
one and I think myself that it will put a atop to thU evil. Suppose a man cultivaiet 
a field of less thin 5 acrei he should be charged a penalty for non-agricultural uses, so 
that we practically will get rid of the evil and further fragm mtation will be slopped, 

32<170. Sir Henry Lawrence • Arc you in favour of the total prohibition of 
alcohol ?—Yes. 

32571, How would you replace the revenue that you would lose P—Of course I do 
not want absolute prohibition at once; it should be done gradually as funds permit* 

32572. Would you raise the taxation on other sources to make up the loss P—Yesj 
if itcann.'‘t dc managed otherwise. 

^2573. Do you know what the excise revenue amounts to in this Province?*—I 
think it must be more than one crore j 1 do not know the exact amount. 

32574. It is Rs. 160 lakhs P-Yes. 

22575. And the total land revenue is only 50 per cent more Yes, the diflUcuIty 
would be of getting the income* in *iome other way. Still 1 should think the staff may be 
decreased. There are three Sub-Inspectors of Excise in each taluk and you can reduce 
their numbers. 

32576. Do you know what the expenditure of the Province is in bringiog in these 
160 lakhs on excise P —1 do not know. 

33577. It is 7 lakhs of rupees to bring in 160 lakhs. Is that dispr ^pordonate P— 
We could cut down a pan of it and as I have said in my wr^ten note we can cut down 
the post of Excise Inspectors and also the posts of many Sub-Inspectors of Excise. We 
could then have some money for our Agricultural Assistants. The demonstsationthat 
is at present being carried on, by the way, as this question has now arisen, is very meagre. 
As a matter of fact, the Assistant does not meet mao^r of the agriculturists even once if 
a year. 
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3 ^ 57 ^* thtiik that ?f you reduced your inspecting staff of excise you woutd 

advance the cause of tennperance and the prohibition of alcohol P^That staff does not 
help in any way lo abolishing the thing. 

^9579* It does not prevent people from illicit distillation ?--That thing of course 
could be looked after by the decreased staff. 

32580. How are you going to look after it if you take away the staff ?—The 
/a/e/s can report occurrences and even at oresent detecting illicit distillation is practi* 
cally managed by the patel and the Sub-Inspector of Excise. The Sub-Inspec*or alone 
cannot do anything. The information is given by the patel and his subotdtnates. 

3958r. Sir Ganga Rami lam glad to see a progressive agriculturist. fJut 
after you took your degree in botany and zoology, what use did you make of these 
two sciences in law? Why did you take to law? Were those sciences useful for 
law?—Because the Bombay University had that as an optional subject. I had to 
pass my B.A. to become an LL.B. 

335S2. Uhat 1 meant to ask you was why you picked these two subjects? 
With what view did you take these two subjects ?—I had to pass the B.A. degree 
examinati .n, not of c mrse with the intention of going In for agriculture. 

32583. Did you make up your mind about going in for law before you went up for 
your B.A. ?—Yes. 

32584. The«e two subjects were, 1 suppose, the easy line of least resistance ? — 
No; that cannot be said t ) be the the fact in my case. 

325^5* We wish to bring this to the notice of the University, that you can get 
through these two subjt^cts very easily ?—No, because I the first scholar in my 
college in the two years where these subjects were studied by me. I was also the 
first scholar tn the Wilson College (jt all tbe four cjllege years. 

325^*6, You hold 203 acres on lease?—Yes. 

32587. On what terms ?—Nearly Rs. 3,000. 

32588. You pay the owner ?—Yes. 

32589. Who pays the revenue ?—I do. 

32590, Then it costs you altogether about Rs. 4,000?*—No; the revenue is about 
Rs. 400. 

32591. What is your net profit ? -Last year f had no profit and this year there 
will be a loss to me, both being bad yrars. 

32592. You cannot make more than Rs. Jo an acre altogether gross ?‘~In the 
last two years I could not, bat it would be Rs. .25 an acre gross in an ordinary 
year. 

32593. So you make Rs. 5 an acse net ?—Yes, in ordinary years. 

32594, You said, I think that you would be the first man to engage a man from 
the Agricu’turf^l Colleiie Cm you afford to engage him if you are not doing well 
yourself?—For the last two years the position h^s been very bad for cotton. 

32595. On what pay could you afford to employ students from th:j Agricultural 
College?—On Rs. 50. 

32596. Would you have graduates in agriculture or would you h ive diploma 
holders ?—1 would not employ a fresh graduate. I would get a man who has had some 
experience of managing an estate. 

3^597* I'hsit is to say, the graduates must first take a training in managing an 
estate and then come to you on Rs. 50 a month?—Yes, because I will not be able to 
entrust the whole management to a kuteha man. 

32598. hat has he to do then ?—He will be under training under me (of 
managing the estate for some years and then he will be paid the full Rs. 50. 

32599, You do not offer bright prospects for agricultural education. You only 
offer the man Rs. 50 a month after training ?—That is what 1 can afford ; perhaps 
bigger lan^ords would be able to pay more. 

32600. You say rns#»m is deteriorating. Does it deteriorate in yield or in 
quality ?—lo lint percentage. 
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32601. Altogether the whole yield is not bad P—Nfo. 

33602. What is the yield per acre ?—It depends on the season and the soil and 
manure. In good soils with good season and heavy manuring every variety wontd 
yield more than one khandi^ 784 lbs,, that is 38 maunds* 

3?6o 3. What is your maund P—28 lbs: that is the weight by which it is called in 
Chandur, that is to say 28 lbs, to the maund and 28 maunds to the kkandl That 
would be the best outturn in one acre. 

33604. Ho ycu call this a good yield P—Yes. 

32605. What is the proportion of the seed to lint?—Approximately one^third 
in the bazaar variety. My variety is superior. This year I got about 40 per cent, 

32606. So that it has not deteriorated in the yield P—That is tiotr^seum\ I am 
not sowing loseum at all for the last 5 years ; I have my own variety. 

32607. What is your variety P—I have got a mixed variety. 

32608. What is the n-imc of your variety P—There is no name for it. It is a 
mixture of many varieties of cotton. Only the bolls have been selected for the last 
twenty or twenty-five years by the man who has brought it into existence. 

32609. It is sold a'J a mixture P—Yes. 

32610. Sir Henry La'SKrenc^ I Under what trade name ?—There is no particular 
name ; it is satki, cotton seed of a particular kind. 

3^6ji. Sir Ganf^a Ram: You ‘•aid In answer to my colleague's question that the 
Gambling Act shonld be applied to cultivators who play cards P—Mot only to cultiva¬ 
tors but to all Berar people; that means wherever this evil is in existence. 

32612. Should not the Gambling Act be appbed to bridge playing and to 
clubs?—No. 

32613. VVhy not ? The same argument applies ?—Clubs may bs e.xempted. 

32614, Will your Legislative Council pass that sort of exemption ?—I have not 
thought about it at all. I have laid the evil before you, and it should be checked in the 
best way possible, 

32615. Do you not think that total prohibition will lead to illicit distillation P -—1 
am conversant with the state of things in America, where total prohibition has created 
bootleggers, 

32616, And they arc now coming back to the former state of things?—They are 
not yet coming back, but there is a lot of t'-ouble. 

32617, Do you want to apply prohibition in the cise of liqu >r only, or do yOu 
want it to be applied for chara^^ ganja anl opium ® ^Chiras and gnnja are not liquor, 

32618. You want to stop only liqu irP—Yes. 

32619. Sir Henry Lawrence: Not drugs ?—1 have not thought about it. Thi 
question ha«. come as a sidt* iS'iue: I only said that there are 3 Sub-Inspectors of Excite 
in one taluk, and their number should be reduced. 

33620. Do you think that will pay for the increased number of schools that you 
advocate ?—Some reduction in the staff may be made. 

32631. What should be the reduction r—One Sub-Inspector for a taluk would be 
sufficient, according to my view. 

33622. Should not they put an extra income-tax on lawyers?—VVhy on lawyer® 
alone? 

32623. Supposing the money had to be found somehow, and such a proposal wer^ 
put forward, Wi^uld y m agree to it P—I might agree. Supposing I am a philanthropist 1 
I may agree to anything if this evil can be stopped by my self-sacrifice. 

32624. Most of yoj lawyers are in the Legislative Council; will they pass it 
No, now they are not in the Legislative Council. 

32635. What is a cuUipackerP--It is an instrument by which the land can be 
consolidated after ploughing. It is of American manufacture, and can be had from 
Messrs. Macbeth Bros, k Co. 

32626. In this Piovince how far apart are the ganjes where ths cultivators c\n go 
and sell their cotton ?—In the Chandur taluk there are 2 markets, to miles from each 
other. From the farthest end of the taluk, each is at a distance of x8 miles* The taluk 
is triangular, and the markets are in the centre. 

Mr. M. R. Dokras* 



$ 017 * l^ave not to go more than ;S miles f—No. 

$960. The evidence before ns was that in Some ca^es they have to go lOO 
That may be In other tatnks. In Chandur they may have to ao miles, if we take 4 he 
farthest end of the taltik. There are other markets nearby, soch as ^rvi and AmraMi# 
and some people go there^ 

! understand that you are keeping poultry for the purpose of egg selling 
I keep them for catching cattle ticks. 

32630. Is that the only object ? --Yes, and because I had to keep some poultry for 
that I preferred to keep the best. 

32631. Would you sell the chickens P—' may, if there are <00 many. 

32632. But that would go against Brahminism ?—As at present constituted it 
would not go against it. 

32633. Have you thought of carrying poultry keeping one step further by going 
in for incubatorsI have not got incubxtors, but I have got one foster-mother; 

I have purchased it for Rs. 60. 

32634. Do you 6nd any difficulty in getting your men t-» hanlle poultry ?-—They 
do not keep the yards clean, so 1 have got a separate poultry house. 

3 *^ 35 * Are there any religious objections ?—Our women object. Of course the 
religious Brahmins may object. % 

39636. Do your servat.ts object?—No. 

32637. What class of servants do you employ A'awd/s and others. 

32638. There is no objection on their part P—No. 

32639. Prof.Ganguli*: Wheie do you sell your eggs Chandur is a taluk 
headquarter, and they a<e absorbed there. 

32640. Sir Giingci Ram ; Have you any objection to depressed class boys sitting 
in the same school with the other boys ?—Not at all. 

3 -^ 4 *- Personally you may cot object, but would your co-rehgionists object?— 
There may be some who would object, but I would not join ih -m. 

3264a. Are your tenants mostly depcessjd classes ?—Many of my servants are 
Makars, 


32643. What class do the tenants belong to ?—1 have no tenants; I cultivate 
the land myself. 


32644. You have no ploughmen ?—l have servants, of whom 5 arc 3 faAars and 
10 belong to other classes. 

3 ^^ 45 * Thomas Middltton How long is it since you look your degree?—! 
took my fl, A. degree in 1903 and my L ..B in tyoy. 

33646. How long have you been farmin4 ?—For .0 years, since 1916. 

32647, You make a ecommenddtion that junior officers of the Agricultural 
Department who have* spc.jt most of their seraces in when tracts should as far as 
possible not be traosfened to cotton tracts and vtce vfrs*. A*hat le»us y.»u to make 
that tecommendauon ?—The Province is a big one, and when I thcughi over the 
question, I took into consideration tne whole Provmc.*, 1 kiuw that the question of 
wheat production is quite different from the question of cotton production. In a general 
way, I have arrived at that conclusion. I cnnnot give you any specific instances. 

^2648. It is based on a general principle ?—Yes. 


33 <i 49 . On page 480, you say that the spread of education will lighten the burden 
of agricultural debt, in what way will that happen V -If tney are educated they will 
be more economical; they will n^t spend much as they do in gambiiug and marri.itre 
ceremonies, and they will not incur such heavy debts. o a a 

k suggestion that the land should be 

bundid^ and not allowed to ne fallow in the rainy season. What is behind that 
imgg^liun ?-I think tne question referrvd to the washing out of land, and how it can 
^prevented. If the land is level, the flow will be easy, if the land is hundidiXhm 
^ P<^r“cular place, and fallow lands are more liable to be 
waslied out; that is why 1 have made that suggestion. 
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326.*;I. You arc not thinking of the possibility of getting both hhatif and fahi 
crops if you hund the land P—The moisture will be preserved For wheat I plough 
the land in the rainy season, and so the question of moisture and bunding does not 
come in in our Province where crops arc not possible owing to scanty rainfall* I have 
rrentioned it for the sake of preventing the erosion of land. 

33653. On page 484, you make a suggestion that I cannot see the object of* You 
say that Government should encourage shopkeepers to sell combinations cf feeds. In 
your district you have got any quantity of cotton seed, yon have got both your ckuni 
and What is the necessity of subsidising (shopkeepers to supply mixtutesof these 

things ? — What I meant was that the^e things should first be analysed Cotton seed 
may contain more than what is necessary for the nutrition of rattle. Therefore, I say 
that cotton seed urid, mung, etc., should be analysed; the mixtures necessary for 
milch cattle, for draught cattle, and for calves should be differentiated, and such feeds 
should be made available to the public, at least to such persons who would like to go 
in for them. It is not possible that a Marwari can know the sort of feed which is 
necessary for my purposes, and therefore shops should be started where they would be 
available. They mpy not actually be subsidised, but they should be encouraged, so 
that agriculturists can go there and purchase according to their requiretnents. 

33^53* It seems to me a very round about wav of getting a balanced ration for 
the cattle. You are an intelligent person, you have taken a degree, and you should 
have no difficulty<>|ivhatever in understanding an analysis ?—1 do not understand analysis 
at all* I do not know what proportion of mttn^ and uri / should be eiven to my cow, 

33654. If you spent half a day in studying the subject, you would understand it 
perfectly ?—1 do not know where I could study it. I re.id in the Times of India only 
the other day in a review of the report of the Pusa Institute that gra ses were analysed 
in Pusa as regards their nutritive value but Ido n* t know whether kadbi and mung 
and other cattle foodstuffs grown in our Province were so an Jysed. 

33655. Oil-seeds have been analysed hundreds of times; cotton ‘^eed, mung and 
urid have also been analysed ?—But I want to know what proportion of them is 
suitable for milch cattle, what proportion for bullocks, and what proportion for calves. 

3^656. It strikes n e that if a man of your intelligence went to the Agricultural 
Department and said that you wanted to know those things, you would be referred to 
some book which in a short time wmuld enable y^u to make up your rations for cattle 
better than a Marwari could P—F hive never suggestel that the Marwari will not be 
able to give me the feed, but tl e proportions A feeds available in the various Provinces 
have to be given by experts n the sciences of chemistry and animal nutrition, with 
practical experien»:e. 

32657. Sir G>Miga R'lm ; You want to know the nutritional values P—Yes, of all 
the foodstuffs before they are mixed ann the proportions in which they are to be mixed, 
I have suggested that such shops, if they are at all feasible, should be encouraged. If 
officers know it, of course, 1 may be able to get from the officers of the department the 
information that 1 want in this respect, but all persons will not be able to approach 
officers to get that sort of knowledge 

32658. If you get the information and use the right mixture.s, your neighbours will 
begin to copy youP—Weare not so particular about such things here. All people will 
be able to get such feeds if there are shops where the right mixtures are made available. 
All cannot come to me for advice, and follow it* 

33659. Sir Henry Lawrence : Would you not give them advice P—'It is Dot 
possible to advise all, because I will be the only man in the whole taluk having the 
knowledge. 

32660. Sir Thomas Middleton i You referred to the fact that cotton bolls have 
been selected for the last twenty to twenty-five years P —1 did not do the selection but 
the men from whom 1 purchased seed did it 

3366]. Is not th:it quite a common practice among the cultivators? ■ In Berar, I 
have found only these two instances who have done a lot of improvement, Of course, 
there may be other people doing it outside the taluk, but these two persons have 
improved the percentage appreciably by selecting. 

It is an old practice among cultivators of some parts of India* 
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5 ) 662 . ${f Ganga Bam : Are the agricultorista In this Province well served with 
regard to postal facilities ?--Pretty well I shoal 1 say; in the villages they get 
once a week. 

^^ 3663 . Are the post office savings banka readily available ?*—The banks are 
available, but no agriculturist puts his money in those banks. 

32664. Do they hoard money in the form of gold ?—They sometimes have some 
spare cash and the labourers invest in silver ornaments. 

32665. In jewellery P—It cannot be called jewellery; it is silver. 

'?a666. What^ your opinion as to the question before the Legislative Assembly 
with regard to the ts, 4 d. or i.r. 6 d. rupee* looking at it from the point of view of the 
interests of the agriculturists P—That is a very difficult question ; I have not been able 
to digest all the matter which appears in the newspapers on that question, but from 
the way in which the matte' is treated I should say is. 4d. would be the best, because 
there are so many people in favour r»f !6. ^d. 

3ad67« Mf, Calvert \ In Berar, do Biahmins plough with their own hands?— 
Some may be doing so. 1 do not know of any partiCuUr instance. 

3266S. Generally do they regard it as being beneath their caste status to 
plough?- It should not be. Ploughing is a difficult operation but harrowing can be 
done by anybody ; there is no caste difficulty, but usually the Brahmins cannot in fact 
plough. 

32669. Prof, Cangulee : Are you interested in social service work ?—Yesw 

32670. On page 485 you aiv : “ Institutions like the Social Service League of 
Bombay should be cs«ablished through Government.” What do you mean ?—They 
should be encouraged by Government; that is all I mean ; it should be a private 
concern, but the main incentive should come from Government officers, because it is 
quite a new thing 

32671. The incentive for social service must conne from Government, is that 
it P—Of course, it mav be done in some big places without Government aid, but in the 
villages it cann.«t be done without Government aid. 

3 .672, What exactly is the idei I do not understand ?■—Theie are many 
villages where the people are not educated at all , in such villages thev have vi .'age 
societies such as co-operative societies, ail these societies are of course incorporated by 
the help of the Government officers, so I suggest that those persons who incorporate 
that sort of society should be made to look to this work as well. 

32673. One social service work is the abolition of untouchability; do you want 
the Government to do that ?—No, ihat cannot be done by Government, 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Rai Sahib DADU DWARKANATH SINGH, Talukdar, Seoni. 

Replies to tfie Questfonnaire. 

Question 3*— Demonstration and Propaganda. — (a) In my opinion}ctttsei which 
have inBuenced the cultivator in improving his practice ate constant demonstrations 
by the staff of the Agncuhural Deiiartment of improved implements, pure seed, 
holding ot agricultural exhibitions, and propaganda by the department, but moi‘e than 
these, the example of their neighbours; once a new implement oilseed is introduced 
in ^he village by an influential man and its advantages become manifest in better 
outturn, others take to it. 

(d) and (c) At present demonstrations are carried out by the Agticultural 
Department at the district headquarters or at two or three places in the district. 
The paucity of demonstration plots is a serious drawback in the spread of the 
methods and seeds lecommended by the Agricultural Department, That is the 
reason why the propaganda work which has to be carried out without practical 
method has not attained .s much success as it would have been p..ssible under other 
circumstances. In my opinion, the best torm of demonstration should be to assure 
the igricul'urist by suggestiiig and workini; the recommended improvement in a 
small plot in his own field. This will necessitate an ample provision of adequatb 
and properly trained staff organised on lines dictated by experience. 

Questions.—Finance.— There has been some discussion as to how should 
long and short'term credit be suptdied to cul ivitors. Since 1870 Governnient has 
tried several measures to fina» ce the agricultural operations of the country by lending 
money to the cultiv iter on the security of land. But the measures have not solved the 
problem as yet. At present the Governoient advances loans undt-r Act XIX of 1883, 
the Land Improvement Acr, and the Ag'icultuiists Loans Act, XII of 1884. Under the 
for.ner Act money is advanced for the specific purpose of land improvement and under 
the latier for the purchase of seeds, b.jIlock«, fodder, etc. The money advanced under 
these Acts is called taicavi loan and in normal times is necessarily small and is only 
for purposes specified in the Acts. A cultivator, however, requires money from time to 
time for other purposes and it is natural that, if he can borrow from the State only 
for tho'ie purposes, he shoul i deal with the moneylender who supplies him with money 
at all times. Co*operative credit societies have therefore been opened among the 
cultivators to supply the need. But co-operative societies suppl> loans for sbort-tarm 
and on personal credit. This necessarily means that the pre3(!;nt and existing 
indebtedness will remam as it if. In my view, however, the importance of co-operative 
credit societies for supplying short term capital cannot be gainsaid. They supply a badly 
felt want and give the cultivator credit where he has none. Agricultural operations 
are facilitated and profits made secure. '1 hen the societies practically perform the same 
function as the agricultural banks and are very useful to agriculturists who have very 
small pieces of land to mortgage. 1 therefore aWocaie a gieat increase in the 
co-operative credit societies for supplying short-term capital. Their importance, if 
properly locked to, should not be lost sight of as elevators of the moral and material 
tone of the people. As regards long-term loans, it is very difficult for the co-operative 
credit societies to dea> with them. From time to time the proposal of starting land 
ba«iks has been mooted by several people of note. As far rack as the year K 84, 
the Government of India tried to establish a land bank in the Bombay Presidency 
as an experimental measure, but it could not be given a trial as the Secretary of State 
thought the scheme to be an unsound and impracticable project. This question has 
time an i again been discussed and it has been suggested that rural indebtedness 
cannot be solved by the co-operative societies alone, because it is said they are 
only palliatives and do not help in the removal of existing indebtedness. It is 
therefore recommended that land mortgage banks should be started in a particulaf 
area and loans should be advanced to the more solvent cultivators for repayment 
of their present debt on the security of laid% at comparatively easier rates 
and on equitable conditions. Against this, it is urged that land security 
is likely to berome of doubtful value in view of the constant sub-division 
of land on account of the operation of the Hindu and Mahommedan laws of 
inheritance* Agricultural banks, though they cannot wipe out indebtedness, will no 
tloubt remove a long-felt want for long-term loans. Some suggest that tbn to & 
certain extent can be met by granting iaccapi loans for long-term and realising IhG 
debts in small irstalrrents spreading over a number of years* But taccaf^i loaus aft 
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WHy ItefM lof «|p«elfiod putfom, Raventid offiem front snob loons In somo cates 
bottboir o^oraiiotisoro InSifniBcant in comportton with tba total demand, Henoo 
I am tnelifwd to think that land mortgage banks are the only means to solve this 
^oblem* 

(d) TaccaH loans are given for land improvenentSy purchase of bullocks and 
teedS| and similar other sgricultural purposes, the cultivators however do not mal^e 
fall use of the system as these loans oo not suffice for the purpose for which they are 
taken and consequentW difficulty is found in repaying the instalment. Then these 
toana are given only for the purpOi^es specified above »nd as they have to borrow 
for other purposes also they prefer to have dealings with moneylenders also. Then 
again some say that there a rigidity in collection and 'his is another cause which 
disc< urai'cs people from taking these loans My present experience is that this ts 
not the whole truth and in several ca^es considerable amounts have been remitted. I 
however prop *se the following steps which should be adopted to induce the people 
to make foil use of the syi tern 

{i) Loans should be for longer terms than at present and instilments Bxed should 
be smaller; care should be tiUcen thai loans are employed for pro uctive puruoses onij, 
in the case of ttted, pig pf ’Of fencing and bullocks, etc.* agrtcultuia) associations 
or co-operative societ’es should be a^ked to supply the things needed and the money 
should be placed at their disposal. Phis is being done to a certtin extent, but.still much 
remains to be done. 

(3) Collection should not be made fro n other members for th** default of a cettain 
member. This has been done at times J^nd generally operates harshly upon the solvent 
members. 

('t) In the case of money for improvements, the carrying out of 5he impr >vement 
should he insi*=>ted upon; for this, therefore, I think the amount should be advanced 
early to enable the tenants to make their improvements before the rains. 

Qestion 6 .— Agricultural IHDEBTaoNESs -(tj) (*) (r) The most potent cause of 
borrowing is the extravagance indulged in on occasions of rejotcin? and mourning. 

I have seen persons reduced to poverty aUer marriages in their farnTy, Expenditure 
on marriages, on the r-tea for deceased relations and on annual cereironies is rather 
lavish and reckless. These are expenditures which the customs of »he country and 
false notions of social position in the community encourage. The farmer sees 
most of the villagers and his relatives in debt^and he ,does not see any harm in 
following their exan pie. 

He wants to earn a name amongst his bitadries and for the time being he does 
succeed by lavish expenditure. 

(2) Another cause of indebtedness is to be found in the incieased facilities for 
borrowing consequent on the enlancement ^ f ryots* credit due to a nse in the value of 
the land and on the increase in the number of monevlenders. Talking of malik- 
mMusa plots, no restuction is imposed on the rvot^ as to the mortgage or iran«fer of 
this Und by sale or gift. One great evil result of this is to give the rvets ready access 
to the moneylender, a^d this, coupled with the enhanced credit wh'ch a ryot has on 
account of the readily realisable high money value of agricultural crops consequent 
upon t^e extensions of communications and trade developments, light assessment and 
enforced and continued peace under the British rule, has made credit excessively wide. 
Eaay credit tempts him 10 borrow on every conceivable occasion. The ordinary 
pe&sant is so improvident that he is ready to promise anv i.itc of inte^'est on a 
loan which will satisfy his immediate wants. In the Central Provinces, I find the maiih 
iwoHwaa plot holders were for similar reasons heavily indebted while the absolute 
occupancy and occtpancy tenants were in proportion much less indebted owing to 
restrictions imposed by law upon their transfer. 

($) Another cause of borrowing is the litigious habits nf the people. However 
embtrassed a man may be, he always seems to find money for a lav/ suit. Most of the 
litigation is of such a trifling nature that it could be easily settled if referred to the 
village elders, but the horde ( i touts, agents and half educated petition writers who 
Hve on this never allow the matter to be settled amicably. 

(4) Drought fluctuations in the season, death of plough bullocks due to some 
epidemic also ’ead the peasant to incur debt, In this connection, 1 may mention that 
diversity of cccupaiion is the only remedy which can meet with contingencies and at 
the same time allow the ryots to save something in normal times, 
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(5) In Inditi agriculture is in the hands of small holders who are unthrifty and 
without capital; credit is therefore an inevitable condition of such a state of affairs. 
The farmer needs seed for sowing; buHocka for plousrhing and labour for working 
in the 6elds. Only a few of them have sufficient money to carry on these opeiations. 
They are consequently forced to borrow at times at a high rate of interest. But I 
have found from experience that the needs of cultivators for capital to carry oe their 
operations are very small and these loans alone can never lead them to poverty. The 
major portion of their debts has been for unfroductive purposes and to indulge ia 
extravagance at the time of marriages cr other ceremonial occasions. Even the iaecavi 
loans which have ostensibly been taken for productive purpose have never been spent 
in full over these things. 

(6) Increase in the price of all the factors of production and lower productivity 
are due ^o bad systems of cultivation. 

tii) As a rulet agriculture in India is in the hands of small cultivators who are 
improvident and without capital; credit is therefore essential for such m farmer. 

(1) This being so, from time immemorial mone\lending has become a business. 
And everywhere there has sprung up a clas< of moneylender. He is the ;rincipal 
source of credit of agriculturists. He is r.ot altogether as blood thirsty a creature as 
he is painted. As Sir Frederick Nicholson .«ays, i e fills an absolute gap and is a 
rural necessity ; on the other hsndj he is mo»t undoubtedly ar expensive ant. dangerous 
necessity. The ryot is always in need of money There is a marnage, a law-suit or 
seed is reeded at the time of sowing, oi, the farmer reeds money to support himself 
during the time his crops have fai’ei ; on the^e and other occasions his chief resource 
is the village moneylender. The great drawback of the moneylender is that he charges 
a high rate of interest. Ho looks m'>re to his pecuniary gains than to the interest of 
his clients and seldo r. fails to tnke advantage of their indigence. Moneylending being 
n time honourel business every village has got its own sowtar (moneylender) at times 
or a groi.'p of villages has its sowrar in some central village. Marwaris, kalars and 
bania’i are genernlly the moneylenders, 

(2) The second source 0* agricultural credit is tatcavi. 

GOvernn Cnt advanceia loans to cultivators for purchase of ballocks, «eeds, improve¬ 
ment at.d fodder, etc . a*id these loans aie commonly known as/acravf loans. The 
libera') manner in which Governmert corner to the rescue (f hundreds of thousands 
of peasants rj cc’ally in time of famine ard scarcity i? a n at^er of conm on knowledge 
and thankfulness. 

These advances n re al 1^0 given at o’her t‘rnc% but inordinary ‘•eason the grant 
of taccQvi has to be restiictol. T he amount v\hich a State can advance fur such purposes 
at ordinary lime'* is, after all limited. 'Ihe State has got its own fixed charges to 
meet every year and it is beyond the power of even the richest Cover ment to relieve 
all the financial needs of the agricu^tuIis^ Credit is a necessity of agricultural life 
E'ld can be supplied by the banks. 

(3) Tl e third souicc of agricultural credit is the co-operative credit socletieii. 
They are of recent origin and are very limited in number, They coitiC to the help 
of those who are alrealy somewhat thrifty. They are not open to the people who 
are sunk in debt and cannot aff ^rd to deposit anything in these banks. The number 
of sccteties in this district is only 14^,asco'. ^ared with the number of villages which 
is about 1,600. Thuseverv ii village^ have got ci lv one society. Ample scope 
lies for the development of societies in this district and attempti> are being made 
to extend the benefits of co-operation 10 a larger area of population- 

iii) Most of the re isons lie in the 'nabits and custo i\ of the people. Some of them 
are enumerated below. 

(I) Social ceremonies which absorb so much of the cultivator's income not Only 
force the cultivate rs to borrow money to cejebrate them, but prevent them from repay¬ 
ing uebts which they may have contracted in a bad season. 

■2^ An average farmer generally incurs a debt on every possible occasion with 
the result that uhen he dies he leaves a large debt to his heirs, which they inherit 
along with the {.roperty. The neirs for some time pay off the interest or a part of 
the principal, but one diought or deficient harvest comi els them to defer pay nr out 
with the result that the amount becomes so great that they find it very difficult to pay 
it off and eventually they grow despondent and allow it to reach a figure when they 
are forced to part with their land and become landless serfs. 

(3) Sowcars and some malguzars arc generally very slack in collecting darts 
from solvent clients and allow the sums to swell till a figuie is reached when they get 
a tight hold on the debtor. 

(4) Interest owing to its high rate absorbs much of the savings and repayment 
therefore becomes difficult 
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0 ) That the agricultunsts are 'argelv la debt goes wilhoat coatradictioa. 
kny improvement ia the existing state of cultivation would mean a change to the 
present methods of production, which postulates a certain amount of capital. But 
ijl^lculturists are largely in debt, hence no question of aupplyir^ capital can be thought 
of which will completely remedy tbingSi unless steps are taken to lighten the present 
burden of debt. 

From time to time various measures have been suggested and attempted with 
varying degrees of success. Taccavi loans and organfs^tion of co-operative credit 
societies on the line of people’s banks in Central Europe have been devi-ed and have 
been in operation for some time past. Co-operative cre>iit societies which came to be 
regarded as the sovereign remedy cannot frankly solve the problem. They only supply 
short term and personal credit and they cannot cope with the real evil of existing and 
long standing indebtedness unless the load of debt is removed from the neck of the 
cultivators and they are enabled to carry on their operations freely and profitably. 
Besides co-operative societies help those who are already thrifty to a degree. Those 
who are heavily in debt are not admitted to membership and consequently have no help 
at all. 

Special measures therefore become necessary for people who are rather heavily in 
debt. One proposal which has very often found favour with the non-officials 
is the establishment cf Concitiatton Boards to deal with rural indebtedness 
as was done in the Bhandara and Hoshangabad districts ot the Central Provinces some 
twenty years back. Personally, I th nk such a proposal is not altogether unsound. It is 
rightly urged that in the Conciliation Board the Marwari will probably scent a scheme 
to undermine his position and considerable resentment is likely to be evoked from that 
quarter. Particularly in the Central Provinces where the malguxar is often the money¬ 
lender, this scheme will prove successful and it is to the economic advantage of »he 
malguxar to have a prosj erous and contented tenantry In mv opinion, in selected 
areas this should be given a trial It is said that big banks do not help the 
agriculturi•^ts, the village ^onuar deals wit** them and he charges a high rate o( interest. 
A volume of public Ojiinion therefore favours application of the Usurious Loans Act 
with a view to stop this high rate of interest being levied. And the question of 
affording relief to debtor'? in unconscionable btrgains between debtors ami moneylenders 
has been the subject of discussion for several years. Therefore the Government of 
In lia brought a bill before the oldlmerial Legislative Council (now defunct) ir 
September 1917 and it was passed and became Lw in 1918. The principle ot the Act 
i-^ to give the court authority to go behin * a contract, to re-open the transaction, and to 
reduce the interest to an equitable amount, 1 think strict enforcement of such a law 
will surely have an ameliorative efT^-ct upon the condition of the debtor. The lender 
is in a position to take unfair advantage of the borrower; it is therefore necessaiy 
to protect the latter. 'Phe trade of moncylending is not likely to be much affected as 
the needs of the ryots are many and the lender will get many victims. I do not think 
any useful purpose will be served by facilit»iting redemption of mortgages. 

(r) There is no doubt that a consideiaoie amount of borrowing is due to the 
extension of credit consequent upon the rise in value of land. Under such circum- 
stancesithc unrestricted right of cultivatois to transfei their holdings is an accentuating 
cause of indebtedness. In my opinioni for the Central Provinces malik-makbuza plots, 
some restriction is needed for the transfer of the land on the lines of the Punjab Laud 
Alienation Act or the Bundelkhand Land Alienation Act. These, to a cert.-in extent, 
will check the speed with winch the landed class is being ruined and stop the land 
passing in the hands of moneylenders. But merely to curtail the peasants’ capacity to 
borrow is not enough and may perhaps do moie harm than good. Urtder the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act, lan.i cannot be alienated by iho landed class to non-agriculturists, 
with the result that a moneylending class has grown up amongst the .gnculturi^s 
themselves and it is reported that they lend m)ney at high rates of interest as they haye 
no competition from omsiders* But 1 think the rate ot interest can be much reduced 
by the introduction of co-operative societies and by the strict enforcement ot the 
Usurious Loans Act. Even suppose the land will pass into the hands vf agriculturist 
moneylenders, I think people >vho lose by this are mostly those cultivators who are 
not living in comfort from the income of their land. They will go elsewhere to find 
occupation in industries, etc But I think advantages to a certain and limited extent 
are likely to accrue from these measures* 

So far as I am aware no terminable mortgages are not common in this tract and 
1 do not therefore think any legislation is called for to prohibit them. But wherever 
they are in practice, prohi biiion will doubtless do good to the cultivator. 

Question 7.-* Fr agmentation op HoLDiNGS.-^(a} The excessive sub-division and 
fragmentation of holdings that is going on in the country has rightly attracted tta 
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aolloo oi public men and government alika. From lime tOtime goen of natn hmv 
angneftted several meaeurea to remtCM^ thin state of aMfs, bjit unfortunately no tangittlp 
reamts have been attained so far. There are no two opinions that this sub<*divi^m jS 
detrimental to the agricoltoral interests of the country. The question is how to redij^ 
the inefficiency in agricultural operations attendant upon such a state of affafra. 
Id my opinion> the real remedy lies only in using ttp>to-date and scientific methods On 
consoHdited and enlarged holdings. But as it is. even productivity on small holdings 
can be increased to a considerable extent by education and co-operation of the snw 
cultivators in intensive culture. Small and scattered plots are not peculiau* to India 
alone. It is reported that such a state of affairs prevailed in France, Belgium, Denmark 
and Japan, but in these countries the outturn of crops has much increased In the 
iattir country it is said that the average holding is a little over a acres but there the 
peasants are reported to w rk in their fields trom sunrise to sunset, giving practi* 
cally each plant a liquid dose of manure and having consequenUy more outturn per 
acre than the Indian peasant. Then the Japanese peasant, over and above tn^ 
combines sericulture with farming, which is a great side industry and gives him u 
good supplementary income. The Belgian farmer though he has also a small 
bolding is tnore fortunate as he puts the land under verv intensive cuUtvarion 
and grows only those crops which will amply repay his labour and capital. 
Science and co-operation have shown to the small bolder there how to extract more 
produce from his holding by employing proper amount of capital in it. In tndig, 
therefore, following the examples of other countries, it is desirable that intensive 
culture should replace the extensive culture now in practice. This cm be done 
by individuals, but 1 think ihe co-operative movement can do it more easily. 
Farmers will, therpfoie have to be organised in co-operative societies for production 
end disposal of their products. This will take a considerable time but it will lead to 
great improvement in the existing state of things. I think enquiries will also be neces¬ 
sary from lime to time to find out w,hat crops can be grown with the utmost profit, 
consistent with the r ligious sentiments of the people. Thus if the sy<<tem of cohiva- 
tion is chang'd, the cost of production is decreased and the use of improved implements 
and pure seed is resorted to and the income is increased by having better outturns, 
lastly, by eliminating the profits of the inteimediaries by means of co-operation, the 
net profits from these h Idings are likely to be considerably increased. 

{b) I have already noted above that the real remedy for the pr esent agricultural 
ills which will bring about regeneration in the national economy of the country lies in 
the use of the up-to-date methods of agriculture on consolidated and Urge holdings. 
The method of increasing productivity by the intensive culture of small hob*ings is 
likely to be slow, and even then the result obtained fiom it will be only limited in extent* 
Consolidation of holdings isi therefore a problem of the utmost magnitude. The chief 
obstacles to such consolidation of holdings after it has been sub-diviUed into many 
parts are— 

(1) According to the Hindu law of inheritance, every male member of the family 
is eutitled to a share in the family property from the time of bis birth and can demand 
partition at any time and there is the universal custom that the sons inherit equal 
shares. The result is ihat peop'e have got a strong attachment to their ancestral 
holdings and are not willing to part with it. 

(2) Increase in population alsv) makes it difficult to allow the holdings to become 
compact. TuC villagers generally depend upon agriculture for their subsistence. They 
do not therefore part with their land. They want to keep the land for themselvee 
whether it brings them profit or not. 

( ,) The laws of land tenure allow the lands to be sub-divided and sold in satis* 
faction of deot. 

(4) Fatalistic acceptance by the cultivator of his present limited means of 
subsistence and low standard of living. 

Having considered the above obstacles, 1 now pass on to discuss ways of over* 
coining them. Disintegrating forces set in motion cannot easily be checked unless the 
people are assured of immense profits from the arrangement leading to consolidation of 
holdings In Bombay, Mr. Keatinge proposed a Bill to be enacted permittiiijg the 
holding to be consolidated and preventing its further sub-divtsion, but unfortunately the 
Bill did not become a law. In the United Provinces, also Professor Jevons proposed * 
scheme to effect a solution but it did not achieve any practical result. Recently, 
in the Punjab, a successful attempt has been trade to solve this problem through the 
agency of co-operative societies. In every village, a society is organised under the 
influential and disinterested guidance of a (government officer specially detailed for this 
purpose; certain bye-laws are made for such a society. Each landowner is persuaded 
to agree to the desirability of consolidation and to agree to the tepartition of land 
proposed by two-thirds of the members and to refer the disputed matter to apanokijrat 
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{ft thf central Provinces, cei^tain tenancy rights are likely to increase the dlfScuUiee. 
Then the rilUi^ert, especially in this district, want different kinds of land# as msotance 
a^nst crop fatlareio keep themselves busy all the year round* So the echedaa Is not 
likely to be 8uc<'eMful. 

(c) The principle guidiftj; the members should be to avoid compulsion as nr>uch as 
possible, but once the majority has agreed it would seem expedient that legal powers 
skoutd be taken to compel the minorities to agree and to deal with minors^ widows, 
etc. Witftout this power, the scheme will lead to lit'g'aion. Further a law should be 
made which will legally empower the arbitrators to make an award under Government 
supervision linil, and thus keep dts^ut^s out of court. 

Question II--Crops.— (o) (iii) The present method of distribution of seeds is 
not satisfactory. An average cultivator is generally in debt and as soon as the crops 
are ready he sells a part of them to pny a part cf the debt; the rest he uses lor home 
consumption and other incidental erpenses. The result is that he has nothing left at 
the lime of sowing and he is forced to b'rrow seed from the mal^uzar vr same grain 
lender at sawai (times) or derhi (ij times) according to his status and dealings with 
the lenders* These lenders generally lend inferior seed to the cultivator and as he has 
none he has to content him sell with whatever begets. Co-operative Seed Unions should, 
therefore, be opened in large numbers to supply pure and good seed to the cultivator 
at a reasonable rate of interest. 

(iv) It is a common knowledge that, among the wild animals, pig is a great 
nuisat'Ce to the agriculturists. The extent of the damage dot e by them to the cropa 
is considerable. Various measures have been tried without any appreciable result. In 
my opinion, the real remedy lies rot only in destroying them, but also in preventing 
them from enteri ng the fields. The Agricultural Department has iKen trying to populaiise 
pig-proof wire fencittg, but owing to its cost it has not made sufficient pfugress. But 
1 think in the long run it is quite cheap ai d should be popnlari^td. For deitruction, 
shooting clubs have not proved very successful for want of active interest by the members. 
Lincensesfor crop p>otection ha\e been issued on a very liberal sc*<Ie, yet the number 
of pig? killed has remained insignificant. Therefore the real remedy b.r destruction 
lies with cultivators themselves. Unless the IndifFerence far evinced by the culti- 
vat r IS displaced by active propaganda to lessen the nocturnal visitations of these 
mischievous and troubleson e pests, no progress is possible. 

Question 17— Agricultural Industries. —(o) The average holdin® in Berar 
as ascertained by me, varied from 15 to 35 acres according to the pressure of popula¬ 
tion and quality of land. In the Central Provinces also it ts some^ here between 15 
and 30 acres. The number of days W'hich an average cultivator holding, say, 20 acres 
spends on his rabi (wheat, etc.,) crops is some where near 240 dnys as shown below.— 
Month, Work, 


June 

38 

... (1) Plough mg of the field, 15 days, 

(il Fencing of betas ik^ith hOrris, 10 days. 

(•;) Tak ng grain to the market, 3 days. 

July 

20 

... (i) Pb ughinc, 15 days. 

(a) Sowing of Mnri/crops {juar^ etc.), 
5 day*. 

August and SepUmber 

30 

M* (l) Occasional ploughing, when there is no 
rain, 10 days, 

(a) Weeding, etc., 10 days, 

{3) Collection of gras? 10, days* 

Oetobur ... 

as 

... (i) Prepaiation of the field for rahi sowittfT 
s 5 days. 

(2^ Hnrvf sting of kharjf crops' 5 days. 

(3) Collectoin of grass 5 days. 

November 

25 

... (0 Sowing of crop, 15 days. 

(2) Threshing of khatif crop, $ days. 

(3) Collection of grass, 5 days. 

December, January and February 

40 

(1) Collection of gra^s, 15 days. 

(2) Bringing of fuel, 15 days* 

(3; Miscellaneous, 10 days. 


Match, April and May 

7a 

... (1) Harvesting, 15 days. 

(2) Tireshmg, winnowing and carrying 

of crops, 43 days. 

(3) Miscellaneous) 1 $ days. 

Tolat *** 

240 
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D,tirlng other day« the cultivators spend thoir time in camparatlve idleitesjs || 
there a»'e rarriape or other ceremonies at the hou^e of their relat'ves they will attend 
th# m, D»ri* g the win er they spends j»art of their tin.e m lepairing their hottaei« 
For the rest of their tip e they either smoke away the day or frequent mackots or ,s(0 
on pUgrirrages. Ttey cannot leave their homes to go elsewhere to find pocupation 
as the e rays :ire spread at int*^rvals over the whole year. It i? therefore^ necessary 
that there shout 1 be subsidiary industries at home, to occupy their spare time. 

(i) Subsidiary industries such as rattle breeding, dairy farming, sale and ,/lanttog 
of fuel wood, cons' rva< cy and sale of manure, *<hould encouraged by organising 
people to work on c«>-operaii'e lines. For the families embroidery and hand WOfka 
can be enconraged by providing a mitket for them at a good price* 

pQultrv rtarmg ,—The greatest fac'or militating against its spread is the religious 
sentiment ( f Hindus who will not do this even it they starve. Mahommedans and 
C hristians are likely to take to it provided they are assured of a good market for their 
products. 

It is re-jlly a paying concern, but it requires certain amouttt'^'Of 
capital to be invej^ted in sinkii g wells and makirg other improvements for rearing 
fruits* Even if the necessary amount of capital and skill were forthcoming, the 
difficulty of marketing the produce is great Vegf^table produce and fruits do not 
fetch a good price m the villages and as the means of communications are n» t sofficl- 
ently good, fhe q- estion of taking the produce to towns becomes a costly proposition 
and the returns obtained are not commensurate with the extra expenditure and trouble 
involved. The third reason is that certain leopled » not like to grow vegetables and 
fruits as they think it beneath their dignity to do so and the work is therefore generally 
done by the Kachi castes. 

Lac c«/ri4fe.—For some time past there w as a belief that it was inhuman to props* 
gate and collect lac and laturally the h gher cUss people did net tukc to it a^^d left 
th» trade in the hands of castes called Patna and Pichra, but with education this 
belief has died cut and pe< pie even t^e in many pi ices are eager to do this 

and it it is collected in sufficient amount, shellac can be prepared loca ly. 

Pope making rnd bai^tet makh ^—These two industries are not likely to be 
received with favour by th people. A I ighcr caste Hindn has an idea of false pride 
iit not taking up things which people of low caste have been folb wing. Thus, the 
caste system and the cusiom of centuries make huti consider ali sorts of manual labour 
and inilustnes other th«n his own bene?.th his dignity. 

id) The chief factors necessary for the success of the kind of industries 
catalogued m this class are— 

(1) Necessary capital. 

(2) Trained men to act as manaeers nr supervisors. 

(3, Satisfactory maiketing of the produce will necessitate greater and cheaper 
facilities for transport than exii>t at present. The products produced must be cheaper 
than similar articles impi rted from foreign countries. 

(4) Labour* 

(5) Expert guid^.nce* 

I think mo'^t of the industries can be essily established if proper guidance is ghroa; 
labour is quite sufficient in the V'llage.s and can be usefully employed on these works. 
There are several peep e who will be wilTng to invest capital a)&o if they are assured 
of sufficient profit. The question is whether the State should aid such industries and 
whether any benefic al and permanent results would be obtained by such aid. 1 think 
State aid will be of no ube unless the prople tbemseive^ work hard and bring the 
aoove factory to ether in proper propottion. I am nut very hopeful of anv tangible 
results from State aid; if it is to be given it should take the following form, and 
should not be such as to st muUte industries artificially*-* 

(il Improved invplen ents should be made available at a reasonable price by 
reducing railway freight on them, 

(2) Loans can be given to bana fide societies formed for carrying on such 
industries on an equitable rate of inteiest. 

(3i Produc s may be protected for some time, 

(4) Guidanre and a .vi<e should be given by the staff of the Industrlei Doptft* 
moni snggesitnv the uays leading to the success of the industries. 

(e; InduHtrlal concerns should not be allowed to move to rural areas as they 
will change the rural economy and make agricultural living very costly. 

(/) It IS necessary to have an intensive study of every village industry with 
a view to find out possible means of improvement in its workingimd cost* 
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(g) Vfflkgen May be mtide to rtsihe Hiat ii sanitary corditjCits bring in their 
train u'sease whlcti they at present aitribtite h* Gf d. For 'ihis» sorietica shotald spnrg 
ttp in every vdlage and the trcmbers thereof »hru*d try to jcr.utde the vil fgef» ic hcep 
their surrcundinga neat and clean* 

QuttTiOM 20»<^MAaKaTiNG4— (a) and (6> I am dealing here mainly with the wheat 
prodttoe in the Central Provinces where market facilities are very defective. I have 
not nmch comment to make im the Berar cotton m rketsas, there, the boyer> and 
idlers ^re brcoght together and the latter are able to sell their prof^uce to whom 
they like Ht a competitive price* But in practice the cu tivator <>uffers nuch owing 
to ceitain malpractices, eg., taking >f cotton in the shnpe of samples from t^e 
seller and manipulation of the balances in f'^vour of purchasers by the we^ghmen* 
These and other similar abuses do not permit the cultiva ur to *^ecurefuU value lor 
hia (reduce. In A kola, under the guidance of cf*rtain influential pe< pie, an ad^yf 
shop has been opened. It works on the ptinciple of co-operaiion aid helps the 
inemners there<f *0 sell their produce through the s<ci'ty. There room for 
considerable improvenent in this di*^ection at other centres al:o. New cotton 
market iui»8 are also expected to give gieat^r relief to the cultivator. 

Coming back to the Central Provinces for ciop«, the system of market ng 
isasbelovv. Kvery farmer or tiller of the soil, even in smaU holdings has a surplus 
of some kind that is to be turned into cash. He cannot fupp]> all his rrqui ei ents 
from the produce of hislann. He has, at time», tu dispose of separate articles atid 
has to find many buyers. He is therefore a loser. Much improvement can be 
affected by the introduction of co-operative societie- for coilening small surpluses 
into i>ne and celling them ala rood rate Now, coming to the bgger farirer, it 
he IS in debt a part 01 the pruiuce is $ enerally taken possession ol, by the monev- 
lender who generally pays a lower pt ce. Suppose that a man is not in debt, then 
in that c^se a gr iin dealer (merchant) or his sjcrvant ctmes and settles, with the 
individual f tmer, n rate which is get erally be ow the rale previiiinjr in the grain 
market town, which is generally at son e railwa> place. But he seller’s cart is 
generally hired and he is paid a rupee or so ns hire and tVus to son e extent he 
makes up the loss in rite and ^ ets ^n opportunity to make purchases for which he 
would have, in ai y case, been required to go to the market '1 hese oealers pay a part 
of the price and pay the balance after disposing of the produce. On reaching tne 
market plice, the proc'uce is taken to the nifnf shop, where the ec/aMj »uichafes 
the produce for hnni-elf or foi son.e B nibay firm an^ charges commisMcn fn-m the 
seller nf tne produce and also fcom ihe Hi.mbay firm The odtiyn pay^ for the 
produce purchased by him in the evening of the day on which the rransacMon has been 
affected, A part of the pioduce is ai^o brought by the cultivator h niielf to the 
market in bis cart and he ha> also to pay commission and other illegal charges, e.f,, 
dharmnda^ goshala funds, cleaning of the jard and watering charges etc. Con iderable 
trouble is thus experienced by the seller on account of these levies and conseqiently 
he is unable to secure the full price for his produce My idea is that in this way the 
intermediaries tawc about 5 to 10 \cr cent of the pioduce. Adol shops worked on 
co-operative lines are therefore rcroiomrm ed and the levies nade m the marbet 
should be made lilega. A gran marKct con mittee consisting of buyers and sellers 
should be instituted »t each marketplace to look into the questu n of weighing and 
stopping the levy of illegal dues, 

(c) Steps should oe taken o classify the goods brought into the market according 
to their quality and purity. Talking of cotton, there si ouid lie rates distinguishing 
between short and long staple varieties. 7 hepieseit sy^'tem is defectise. It g ves 
rates according to market prices and this lea«‘s to great adulteration. Simdariy for 
wheat an i other produce, distinguishing rates are necessary. 

{d) It would be to the distinct advantage of the cultivator if he had correct 
inf ^rmation about the market conditions and rates. These rates and othei news can 
be published in the market places. 

QossTtON 2fl— Co-0PttKAT(0N.- {«) (i) As an alternative to the opening of land 
banks . ided by the State, the Government has initiated and encuur ge<l a ^ys em of 
cOKipefafive credit among cultivators on the lines of tke Be* pie’** Banks in t entrut 
Europe, I y opening societie-for the purpose in various villages and by arranwing f r 
the inspection and audit of theii accounts by an olheial staff. S** far tne State h-«s not 
taken any financial re ponsibilitiea in the mailer. After the initial ttage, as tne m* ve* 
ment progressed, Government began to relax its contrt i, leaving more and more 
responsible work in the hands of non-officials. The result was that the s. eieties went 
on multiplying with* ut Sufficient and efficient provision for supervision and inspection 
and uniDiipirOd by the true co*operative spirit. The movement was therefore for 
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Uomih time threatened with disaster and the Government has now been exercising mote 
control This accounts for the fact that the movement has not, even up to now, 
tourhed the fringe of the problem of rural credit and indehteHness. There is no doubt 
that it is m. re useful to huve slow and steady progress rather than allow unco-operative 
and we-^k societies to come into existence. Bu. I am inclined to think that the speed 
at which the movement is going is rather slow and cautious and there is much more 
s^ope for extending the operation of the movement. I think, for rapid progress^ 
Government officers of irflutmee in sufficient rumbers are necessary to enable them to 
know the local cond*tions thoroiighl_y. Such an orgonijcd class of workers should 
precede lather than fol'ow the society. An enthusiastic co-operator of not© has truly 
said ** To attempt to pass on to honorary organisers the development of rural 
ere lit is nonsense and fiaught with dangerEven at this stage, the supervision of 
the Central flank staff has nf>t proved satisfoctory, while the Government agency his 
always proved success o^^iInt to the pre^li^e which an officer has, superior education^ 
efficiency, inaependence and disinterestedness. Steps, therefore, needed at thii 
stage are— 

(i) A staff of a qiiality and strength which would ensure rapid progress. 

(a) Increase in the pf«wer of ti e Government Auditor, as legards the fixing of the 
credit limit of tlie societies. 

Stopping the Cential Bank from supervising the work of societies, 

(4) Incr asmg the usefulrie^'S of the in'ti’ules recently o[)ened for propaganda 
work, by deputing more officers tor this work. 

(a) (ii) Up to now, with notable exceptions, non-officials have not tiiken as keen and 
active a pait as the movenient deserves. In some cases only passive acquiescence 
was seen j what is rcquiied is actne work. Unfortunately, in many ca'^es, busy bodies 
have come forward to work as office-beareis cmly to boss over the show. In the 
circumstances, non-official agency ran help thus— 

(1) By enlisting them«>elves as volunteers for infusing among members the desire 
to help and improve themselves by combined effort. 

(2) To carry out the work of spreading the organisation initiated by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

(3) Discouraging unproductive expenditure, 

(4) To check the tendency to run the banks or societies as profit-seckiRg con¬ 
cerns. 

(t) (i) Thf chief form of co-operation in the Central Provinces is the co-operative 
credit society. lU aim is t? supply credit at a cheap rate and also to teach the 
cultivator;^ tt'C value of thrift and •'ell heljx In the Central Provinces, the chief 
source of cnpnal of piim.'.rv socciies is l-ans from the Centlal Bank. Therefore the 
total borrowing povier (d a society is (.xcd by the Central Bank, 7 Tiis has not 
worked well, as in most ca*«cs it has not been propedy fi>ed. I think the Govjrnrr.cnt 
Auditor is the best per^oa, and check limit nna cretiit limit hhould not be very different 
from each other. Loans‘^hou'd b'-use I for productive purp'ses ; tliis has nOt been 
done in the past owing to \v,,nt of piopot supervision from the Bank staff. 

(ii) This is rather an achai ced form of co-operation and has riot taken firm 
root in this Province. But if started ann properly woiked it has a great future at 
much of the profit of the middleman will be saved and the consumer will be a gainer 
from it. 

(iii) Such societies have not yet sprung up. There is one sucb society at Akola 
for the sa^e of coitor. ^'he necessity for the foimation of societies for sale hat 
been d.scussed by me under Question 20- Marketing— [n) and {b), 

(v) There are no such societies and they are bidly needed in this Province. 1 have 
discussed about them under Question 7— Fiagmen’^ation of Holdings {b\, 

(vi) One su h society, though not co-operative, exists at Murtizapur. The 
advantages to be derived from such societies art- many as the cultivator can, without 
much investment^ huve the^use of the best machinery and increase the produce of 
his land. 

(viii) It is coTmon knowledge that the breeding of cattle in the villages is on verv 
unsceatifir. line« and in consequence agiicuitural live stock has degenerateo* 
irocietiei should, thetefore, be formed on the following lines:— 

(j) Cultivator may be induced to hsvegood cows. 

(2) Persons having such cows maybe formed into societies and their cowi 
should be covered by the society bull. 
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is) Them cows and thdr profeny should be kept separate and not allowed to 
, kiia wHh the eilhige herd. 

Ox) Under this head I propose that 80ciet*es should be formed for better living. 
Their aim should be to increase the standard oi living U the members by general 
education* improved sanitation and housing, »tc« This will lead to thrift and other 
useful results. Societies should be given power to fine their members in case of 
default. 

(r) ! think legislation will be expedient to compel the minority (say one-tenth) 
to join in any scheme named in this class for the common benefi<, 

{d) Many of the societies I have persona! knowledge of aie credit societies and 
they have not in the main attained the object in view, the principle of selt-help 
ano thrift. 

Question 24Attracting capital. — (a) In India, the educated class generally 
goes to urban areas in search of a profession ? nd has a distaste fur agriculture. The 
reason for this exodus lies in the fact of agriculture being looked upon as undignified. 
Unless agriculture is exalted there is no room for the best brains to take it up* 
Besides the drift of literate people to the towns, other people having money take very 
slowly to agrtcuicure, because the returns obtained from agriculture with the existing 
methods arc generally much lower than are obtained from trade and monevicnoing. 
This class of people even if they purchase land rarely work as farmers, which inten¬ 
sifies the evil it is sought to remedy. The present tendency to sub-dtvision of holdings 
also discourages men of capital ana enterprise from taking to agriculture, as men of 
enterprise and capital will naturally like to work their farms scientifically with improved 
implements and pure seed if they are to reap the full benefits from the soil. In the 
circumstances the following steps are essential :— 

(i) There should be more education in the elements of agriculture among the 
agriculturist classes. The education given should be of such a type as not to create 
a di-^taste for agriculture in the mind ot a boy. The boys shouid be made to feel that, 
as a profession, agriculture has unlimited scope for imorovement and is likely to yield 
great return.s to human efforts if scentifically and properly applied. 

(а) Attempts should be made to stimulate thinking on rural problems by the 
study of different phases of village life, and for this facilities should be provided. 

(3I I he tendency to sub-division of holdings should be stopped. Steps to 
enlarge and aggregate holdings which permit the employment of scieniilic and-up-to 
date methods of agriculture will go a long way to attract men of enterprite to the land. 

{h) 1 believe the landowner is anxious to improve his position and to adopt any 
means within his reach whereby his position can be improved. But ambition is soon 
crushed out of him because of the local and social eOT;clitions over which he has no 
control. Then there are family cbligatuns; these maxe it imj^ossibie for him to 
improve his land. Thus my impression is that land improvements do m.t take place 
mainly for want of capital. Those who have got capital want to eng ge in money- 
lending which on the average brings about 9 per cent return to their capiul, while the 
improvement of land appears to give him uncertain and fluctuating rcturnb. There 
are some who content themselves by subletting their holoings and live u^on their 
rents. Another belief which is current among a certain class uf people i-* that improve¬ 
ments are taxed by the Government in the shape of enhanced assessment at the time 
^ of settlement. This argument has no force as irr provements are already exempted 
* from assessment and only iliusirates the tendency cf the people to blame the Govern¬ 
ment for^any thing and everything. 

Question 25—Welfare or Rural Population.— («) In my opinion, mnch 
depends upon the hexlth of the cultivators and this prcblein has not been properly 
attended to. Cholera and malarial fe er and other diseases prevail at cenain periods 
of the year and cause considerable loss to the people. They also iesven the efficiency 
of the worker. These are doubtless fostered, if not caused, by want of cleanliness 
on the part of the people. Much has been done to combat these but a vast field lies 
untitled in this direction. \Mth the people, who* in spite of their daily numerous 
ablutions, are ignorant of the laws of hygiene, success means more time and pxtient 
work among them* I think an increase in the number of sanitation panchayats* 
village panchayats* travelling dispensaries and the spteadof general education wilt 
remove some of the evils resulting from the present state iT things. 

( б ) With the advent ot the Reforms and other w^orld wide causes, a new wave 
of Industrialisation has entered India. The institution of machineryt which in the 
time to eome saay lead to the industrial regeneration of India* ia making headway. 
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Some people th(nk that industries will alone make the country prospefOti«» but in my 
opinion this will not be so and the land should be restored to ite proper position OS the 
chief source of new wealth in the country at*d almost the only source ot producing 
raw material for the industries. When over 70 per cent of the people in liiuia i^ain 
their livelihood directly from the soil) the prusperity of this country seems destined 
to fely more upon agriculture than upon industries. Hence the improvement ol the 
agricultuiist’a livelihood constituies the readiest way of improving the material 
progress of the country. 7 'he question of regenerating the economic life of a 
cultivator is therefore a problem of the first magnitude Under these circumstances| 
a ciose study of some of the phases of rural economic life is essential. It is impossible 
to acquire a keen and permanent interest in the problem unless one is cogatsani of 
Its nature and significance. This accounts for the f<(Ct that the social and economic 
interests of the Indian farmers have not as a rule received proper consideration at the 
hands of Indian politicians. As, to know the disease accurately is half the cure, so» 
it is very necessary to find out what ails the cultivator, hence the necessity ol an 
agency for carrying out the proposed survey. 

Having considered the necessity of an enquiry it is necessary to find out what 
yfency and method are requisite to carry out the object in view. In my opinion, 
Government agency is the only reliable and proper agtncy to carry out this Work. 
If definite lines of enquiry are laid down, the existing district staff with a little 
extra trouble will be able to conduct the survey. The pitfalls in the way of the 
enquirer are many and figures collected become of doubtful value unless they are 
constantly checked by observation. The Government ifficers besides knowing the 
area unoer enquiry have the advantage of supplementing facts by constant observation 
and comparing the same with facts collected in a simi ar way unoer similar conditions. 

Scope OF PROPOSED ENQUIRY.—In selected vdlages ihe enquiry should be of a 
searching character with a view to elicit correct information as to the size of holding 
of each ryot, the extent to which he is indebted, the amount spent by him on food 
and clothing, on social ceremonies which absorb so much of the income of the 
cultivator, etc. Estimates of the cost of ^ roductiqo with the amount of produce 
received and the possibilities of decreasing the cost of production and increasing the 
outturns from his fields also should be studied. 

Method. —In my opinion, one tahsil should be the unit of enquiry. A single 
village can hardly typify the conditions of a Province. It is* therefore, necessary 
that the study should be spread over a number ot villages in different tracts. The 
results obtained by such study arc likely to be of broader application. This will also 
enable us ro invest gale the conditions under which agricuhure suffers from deteriora¬ 
ting influences. It will then be possible to locate the cause and finally to devise 
meant to remedy it. This enquiry should spread over a long time. 


Oral Evidence. 

32674. TAe C/tairmnn: Rat Sahib Dwaikanath Stngb, you are a talukdar in the 
district of Seoni in the Central Provinces?—Yes. 

32675. We have your note of evidence j would you like to make any statement in 
amplification of that note?—I have already written whr.l 1 have to Siy. 

33676. And, if 1 may say so, you have made your views very plain. What is yoor 
own connection with agriculture ?—I am an agriculturist; I have got 96 villages in. 
Seoni district. 

32677. How many acres? —Each village is 1,000 to 2,000 acres. 

32678, You do not know the exact area P—No. 

32679, Is that held by you on the malguzar right ?—Yes. 

32680. Have you got any cultivation in your own hands?—Yes, over 5® 
villages. 

32681. You are cultivating them yourself ?—Yes, 

32682. By hired labour ?—Yes, 1 have engaged servants, 

32683. P*y wages of your labourers in cash or in kind ?-*Sometitnes 

they are paid in kind and sometimes to money too. 

32684. Have you any irrigated land? - Yes, some; ^nevally there is a little laStk 
of my own in the home-farm; from the tank we generally iitigttetha kk^rif paddy eiWf« 
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Hftw jron wnlli P-^Sinkii^ velli is tiol populfr in tny district. 

Thd infijfcttoc is entirely tenk irtiejation P—Yes j When we lia?e Imit 
gurdeos we irrigate with a wdl. ^ 

3S687. What is your principal crop P—Wheat and rice. 

391098 . tn regard to horticulture, are you growing oranges P<--No, mangoes and 
guayas. 

30689. Do you grow any vegetables?—I grow them for home consumption. 

^2690. Have you anything to tell the Commission as to the feeding of your 
working bullocks P Do you fullow the usual practice ?—-Yes, we have got some forest^ 
and we collect grass; and there is local fodder, namely^ wheal bhusa* 

59691. Do you grow any fodder P—We have big fields of fodder and we cut it 
annually; it ts collected for our own bullocks. 

5269a. What sort of fodder ? — Just grass. 

52695. Have you tried any of tlese new grasses that have been imported P—No, 

52694. Do you make any silage P—No. 

3*695. What manure do you use ?--Cowdung. 

32696. For the wheat land P—No, we do not give n.antre to the wheat laid 
there is not enough for use in the paddy land. 

32697, Do you use artificial fertilisers in your wheat land ?—I have not tried 
them. 

3 « 698 - For how many years in succession do you grow wheat on the same piece 
of land P«->We grow wheat and gram alternately, generally. 

32699. Do you think there is much mauurial substance in the water that comes out 
of the tanks? Ith«sbeen suggested by one witness that his land maintained its 
fertility owing to the I net that the water witr. which he irrigated his land swept through 
the village areas and^picked up a consideiable amount of plant food in so d jing ?—How 
can that be so P The silt deposits in the .ank. The Holds near the basti are more 
fertile than any others, but I do not know that the tank water will help in that way. 

32700. 1 suppose you have to clean your tanks out from time to time ?-«^Yes, 
we dig up the silt from the tank beds and spread it in the bandhifs* 

32701. Would you give us an indication of the outturn of your land Wheat 
usually gives 4 to 5 times, and rice 10 to ao times. 

33702. How long have you known the land Four or five years. 

32703. Have you the history of the cropping of the land for any length of 
time P Do you know what went on before you went there P—Yes.. I used to go there 
witn my parents. 

32704. It Is a family estate, is it P—Ycs, for two hundred years wc have been 
settle there. 

32705. Has there been any diminution of the fertility of the soil P>~It is going 
down. 

32706. Yea think the fertility ol the land is decreasing ?-^Ye$. 

39707, What proof hjve you in support of that slafementP—Generally the fields are 
washed away when there is no particular arrangement for bunds^ and if the manage* 
meat is a little careless. 

32708, T hat is toll erosion P — Yes. 

32709. But what about the fertility of the soil that is in position like to 

take cro^ olf theland, but generally we do nof give manure. 

32710. Prtf. Ganguly : Is the yield from the land decreasing P—That defende 
o n the season} this year we did not get any rain and the crops naturally decreased, 
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Th^Ckaifmani Afd you confident In your own mind that this father 
modo'^t form of farming is the most paying ; do you not think higher larmingi at we 
would ca.1 it, th it id f irmlng on a system accordiocr to which you would pot more 
money in to your land in the shape of manure, might pay you ?*<>Yes, if we put a tund 
^ound it pays 5 if we invent more money it pays. 

39713. Do you not think you might invest some money in artificial lertilisers 
if you cannot ob ain cowdung ?—The expense would'be too great. 

3^713. Have you ever worked it out 1 have not worked it out, but I do not 
think it would pay, because we have to borrow money. 1 am speaking of the ordinary 
cultivator. 

32714. lam thinking of your own case. I am trying to discover how it hSs 
come about thntyou have not experimented in the use of fertilisers for wheat 
growing P—We have not tried them. 

32715> It is not for me to make suggestions as to how you should manage your 
farm, but do you not think you might venture an experiment over 10 acres, it would 
not involve much riskP—That we are doing with the help of the Agricultural 
Department. 

32716. Why do you want the help of the Agricultural Department? You have 
only to buy a bag of artificial manure and put it on the land P—We have tried growing 
hemp on the land; the Agricultural Department advised us to do that; but that was 
not satisfactory. 

32717. Do you mean green manuring P—Yes. 

32718. On page 498, you speak of taccavi loans, and 1 judge from a later statenr^ent 
in your note th It on the whole you are sitisfied that /iircavt loans are well adminis¬ 
tered P—Yes, buc it is difficult to collect the loans. 

32719. Have you come across a case where an application for/occor/i loan was 
made and was relused, when you yourself from knowledge of the case thought the 
application was a reasonable one ?*—No reasonable application has been rejected so 
far, but where cultivators have bad habits, are not really solvent and do not utilise 
the money properly, and the Tabsildar knows they are not good men, it is relused. 

33720. Yuu do not think applications for fucrav^' loans are refused without good 
grounds ?—-No, 

32721, You suggest the starting of land mortg.ige banks. Is not it the case that 
a great many cultivators in this Province have got nothing to mortgage?-Yes, and 
that is w hy they do cot get any money from outside. Those who have absolute 
ccupancy can mortgage, but ordinary occupancy tenants cannot mortgage. 

32723. What proportion of your own villagers are holding on simple occupancy 
right P—All of them. 

32723. So that none of your tenants can borrow P—No. 

32734. Do you lend money yourself No, I do not do moneylending, but when 
the rent gets into aire.«r8 they have to enter into an agreement to pay inst^ments. 

32725. Do you provide any seed P—Yes. 

32726 How do you finance that P—On credit. 

32737, What return do you get ?—One-quarter of the crop. 

32728. On page 498, you point out that the moneylender is not altogether as blood 
thirsty a creature as he is painted* Do you see any bupe of eliminating the money¬ 
lender from the agricultural .’»y>tem of India for so.jte yeais to comeP—i think there 
must be either the private moneylender, or the bank, or the makajan or 

whoever it may be. 

33729. You say: “ The great drawback of the moneylender is that he charges 
high rate of intcr«scP—Yes; ihit depends on the solvency of the man. 

32730. Do you mean that he insures against possible insolvency by charging a 
higher rate of interest P—The moneylender tries U get as much as he can in the shape 
of interest. 

32731. It depends on the solvency of the borrower Yen* 
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Pf 73 ^\ f^rqf. ^angulei: Wbtl is the private rate of interest in yoer neSgbbditr* 
hood f—It IS about 24 per cent. 

.W 34 * Chairman: On page 499 what exactly would be the function of the 
Conciliation Board, the setting op of which yon suggest ?—They can give some 
facilities* * 

33735- Would you give the Boards statutory powers?--'I think we must; other¬ 
wise they cannot work. 

33736* Would one of their functions be to cancel interest ?—Yes. 

33737. Do you think there is a danger that operations of that sort may limit the 
ciedit of the cultivators ?—-It will naturaUy follow; but at the same time their statue 
will be better ; they will be given a good start* 

3373^’ It is a question of degree ?—Yes* 

33739. You must be careful not to overdo it ?—Yes. 

33740. You are definitely of opinion, I see. that the putting into operation of the 
Usurious Loans Act would be advantageous ?-Yes. 

33741, You point out on page 499 that ** a considerable amount of borrowing is 
due to the extension of credit coi.eequent upon the rise in value of land That looks 
as though the amount which the cultivator borrows is the amount which anybody is 
prepared to lend him ?—Yes. 

32742. It is rather measured by his credit than by his needs ; he borrows as much 
as he can get P—Ye.';. 

32743. Does that suggest to you that there might be some danger in affording 
unlimited cheap credit P—Yes, he may misuse it 

32744. Then you give us an interesting note of your ideas in the matter of 
consolidation of fragmented holdings. Have you experience of this in your own 
villages P—We have n,.t got this scheme there* But I was talking about this in the 
Provincial Biard of Agriculture with regard to Chhattisgrirh. 

33745 Would you turn to your answer to our Question 20 on page 503 of your 
note? I see that ycu think that the amount of cotton taken as a sample amounts 
to some deprivation to the cultivator * owing to certain maloractices, eg., taking of 
cotton in the shape of sample Do you think that enough cotton is taken for this 
practice to be a serious disadvantage to the cultivator ?—*1 hey take as much as they 
like and so many people toke it. 

33746. You mean they take Urge handfuls ?—Yes. 

32747. It is the actual amount taken that you complain of; is that right?— 
Yes. 

33748* Are YOU familiar with the society at Akola ?—No. 

32749. Do vou sell your cotton through the ordinary market?—I do not deal 
in cotton ; I deal in woeat and rice. 

33750 Taking rice, d » jou go to the ordinary market or sell to the merchant?— 
1 go to the market. 

32751. Wheat?—I sell to the ianias. 

33753. Straight to the kanias ?—Yes. 

33753. On page $03 half way down you say : * the produce is taken at the adat 

shop, where the oifrya purchases the produce for himself'*. Now the is really 

a email broker or commission agent, is he not ?—Yes, 

32754, Is it not highly improper that one who acts as a commission agent should 
also buy as a merchant f—There were some rules to prevent this. 

33755* What effect had these rules P^There were Cotton Committees last year j 
1 do not know exactly what happened. 
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3I75O. When ! Mk yoa to Bell my cotton on commissron I assume that you ere 

f oine to get me the highest prices in order that you may get the biggest commtssictn ; 

lit if you are going in fact to boy as a morchant you are trying to get my cotton as 
cheap as possible P—Yes, 

33757. Then 1 understand liocn your answer on page 503 that there is no sufiBcient 
grading of cotton and that as a result value is not obtained for quality $ is that so ? 
You say, * Steps should be taken to classify the goods brought in the market according 
to their quality and purity ' ?—We cannot do it because ^ny amount of stuff comes in 
and is mixed up together. 

3575^* you get the full value of your quality if you have got all your goods 
mixed up P—If it is pure we get a good price. 

3975^, You are talking about rural welfare at the end of your note, page 506. You 
say, * it is impossible to acquire a keen and permanent interest in the problem unless 
one is cognisant of its nature and significance. This accounts for the fact that social 
and economic interest of the Indian farmers have not as a rule received proper const* 
deration at the hands of Indian politicians'. All farmers in all countries will tell you 
that no politicians are of any good to them. But apatt from that, what 1 wanted 
to ask you was this. Do you feel that more might be done to attempt to interest and 
inform what is called the intelligentsia in the business and life of the countryside ?— 
There is a great scope for that. 

39760. Have yon ever ccnsidered the possibility of instituting a degree of rural 
economics, which degree might be a qualification for public olhces in services other 
than those ronnected with the Agricultural Department 1 think there should be some 
such thing* 

32761. Meanwhile the town-bred Indian, however able or active be may be, is as 
a rule very ignorant of the life^f the country side, is he P—Yes Even the people 
who say they represent the rural interests in the Council do not know anything about 
the rural conditions ; but simply on account of their influence they enter the Council 
and I do not know what they do in the Council for the improvement ol the rural areas. 

32762. Prof, Qangulee \ Are you in touch with the co-operative movement 
in any way P—Yes j I am a Director of a Cc-operative Bank. 

32763* Do you k'jow of any primary society working in your neighbourhood P— 
Yes, 

33764* Can you tell us how that particular society that you know of is working ?— 
It is working well j it pays the instalments in time. 

32765. Has that particular scciety attained the object that you mention on 
page 505, namely, the principle ot self-help and thrift P—It has not attained it to the full 
extent^ but it is on its way to attainment. 

32766. You visit these societies cccas'onally yourscU P—Yes. 

32767. On pjge 500, you make a reference to certain crops that can be grown 
with the utmost profit corsistent with the religious sentiments of the people ? What 
are the crops that you have in mind ?— 5 /jnn hemp and lakhori, a kind of pulse. 

32768. 1P0 the people still have prejudice against these crops?—No, when 
brings in money all the prejudice is gone. Sann hemp was supposed to be grown only 
by the low caste people and now Brahmins are growing it. 

33769. Do you think that religious sentiment is certainly not a handicap?—h is 
disappearing. A certain well-known Rao Bahadur who is a Brahmin actually got a 
prize for sann hemp in the last exhibition and that shows that the prejudice is 
disappearing. 

32770. With regard to the consolidation of holdings, could you tell us what is the 
attitude of the malguzars towards this question of consolidation P-—Generally you will 
Ifhrd thiit %he malguzars have got the best land and the poor cult'vators are given lands 
far away from the best lands. If the maiguzar has lands to give outi he will always 
Iteap the best portion of it for himself and give the remainder to the cultivator. ^ 

r yi. But he is not in favour of consolidation, is he P—It all depends on kt 
i am a maiguzar and I am in favour of consolidation. 
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3977^. But your brothor m«tguiifs Are f^That depend! on tbeif eduoatiofi 

and tke objects they have in view* 

33773. Have you at any time discufsed this question with your brother mal« 
gaxars P—Not serioualy, but casutlly* 

33774, You say that the present method ef the distribution of seed is not 
satisfactory. Why P—When they get a sort of taccavi from the Government they go 
directly and purchase anything they urant 

33775, From where do yon get your seed?—I have got my own farm and I also 
get seed from the Government farm. 

33776. You are a member of the Board of AgiicultureP—Yes. 

32777. Have you at any time made a suggestion before the Board as to how to 
improve the method of distributing seed?—The demonstration farm takes the res¬ 
ponsibility of distributing seed to ths different people in central areas some 30 miles 
apart, and the seed is distributed ftom there, 

33778. I want to know if you yourself at any time ever took part in the 
discussion P—No. 

33779. Was there any discussion at any time to improve the seed supply?—I 
think there was. 

32780. ere you present at that discussion ?—Yes. 

32781. Did you yourself take part in It? --Yes. 

33782. With regard to agricultural industries you told us that 240 days is the 
average number of days during which the farmers work and you talked about subsidiary 
industries, V\ hat are the subsidiary industries that you would like to introduce if you 
had the pOAcr to do so? Have you thought of any spare-time occupation?—No, 
I have no deSnite programme for that. 

33783. You grow cotton r—No. 

32784. You farm a very extensive area. Would you appoint an agricultural 
graduate from the Agricultural College here to manage your farm P—Yes. 

32785. Have you at any time tried to get one ?—All the graduate! that come out 
are employed by the department itself, 

32786. If you got one how much would you pay for him ?—I could afford to pay 
about Ka. 100 a month, just to look after the farm work and nothing else. 

32787. Did you approach the agricultuial authorities here to supply you with 
a n an when one was available r— 1 bad a talk with Dr. Clouston on the subject and he 
said that he was short of men himself. 

32788. What variety of wheat do you grow? —Fmt. In my neighbourhood they 
grow Pusa 4. 

32789. Who introduced it?—The farm gave it to us, 

32790. Mf. Cahertx Have you read a book by Mr. Darling called ^ The Punjab 
Pjeasaut in Prosperity and Debt’ ?—No. 

32701. There is a gre it similarity of views between yOur note and Mr, Darling’s 
book. Is liisd passing into the hands of moneylender! to any great extent in this 
Province U is gradually going away and the banias and pleaders are now monopo* 
'll!lng it. 

32792. Do you think that the process will do any harm to the country ?—The 
real cultivators of the soil wiil disappear; they will drift to the cities for jobs and if 
they cannot get jobs they will have to come back and take to farming again. 

33793. You ete inclined to recommend land mortgage banks. Would they be en 
the co-operative method or some other method P— f think there ought fo be some other 
method. 

33794. Have you thought it out? —No. We want some sort of organisatien 
which would interest the malguxars. There is n ^ proviuiou tor btg iendlords, 
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3^79$. Voa faj that the needs olthe ealtlvator for capital to carry on his ope¬ 
rations are very small* Could you e'lve us an idea of the amount of cash required for one 
acre of wheat F—I think generally a cultivator Is in posseSaion of lO or i8 or 13 acres* 

32796. How mach cash is required for one acre of wheat F-*If his bullock dies at 
the very moment he would require Rs. 30 or Rs. 40 to purchase a new bullock • 

32797. You have not worked It out per acre F—No. 

33798* Sir H9nry Lawrence ; Have yon got any forest area in your villages F—Yes. 

32799. Do cattle grase on them F—Yes, the people of the neighbouring villages 
bring their cattle to graze there and they are charged grazing fees. 

33S00. At what rates F—At the Government rate. We charge the same rate as 
the Government charge* 

32801. Is that the ordinary custom with the malguzarsF Do they charge the 
Government rates F—They charge more sometimes. People who belong to the village 
are charged less} those who want to graze their cattle for a short period are charged 
more* 

32802. Is there any surplus of cattle in your villages P Are they more than is 
necessary for the needs of the cultivatorsF—1 here are not enough for the needs of the 
cultivators* 

32803. We were told that in a great part of this Province far too many rattle are 
kept. Is that not your exoerienc*?—The e are not too many cattle. As a matter of 
fact 1 am required to purchase bullocks for my own home f-«rming. 

32804. Useless cattle are not kept at all ?•-Sometimes the old cattle are kept on 
as the people do not like to part with them or destioy them* 

3 2805. Have you tried to improve the class of cattle in your villages P—Yes. 

33806. What is the breed of bull you have?—The Gaolo breed, which is a local 
breed. It is not a good milking breed ; it is a good tiotting breed. 

33807, And for plough workP—I get them from Hoshangabad for plough 
purposes especially in wheat areas. For the mud Goalo bulls do very well. 

32808. Do you not keep any cattle for milk purposes?—Up to now we have 
kept buffaloes only because we let the calves drink the milk. 

32809. Do you know that experiments have been made in some parts of India 
to show that you can improve the milking capacity of cows?—Ves, by crossing 
with Montgomery bulls. 

32810* You have studied that P—Yes. 

32811. But you have not adopted it P—This year we have sent for a bull from 
the Seoni District Council. They purchased a Montgomery bull and it is being used. 

32812. You pelsonaily as a landowner have done nothing in that respcciF— No* 
we are just trying the Gaolo and Malvi bull* * 

33813* Do you think it would be reasonable to raise the gra*ing fees in Government 
forestsP—I think they are quite high enough. If we increase them we have to diminish 
the grazing in particular tracts. Supposing we have grass land for the grazing of 2/)oo 
cattle and we allow 3,000 cattle that will not be sufficient. If these facilties were 
provided 1 do not think there would be any objection to increasing the grazing dues, 

32814. In some areas the malguzars charge four times the Government rate?— 
Yes, that all depends on the needs of the man who wants to have his cattle grazed. 

32815. And that rate, namely, four times the Government rate is paid bv 
the people F-It depends on their necessity. Supposing there are grazing areas 
near their bouses, they will naturally pay more for those because they am nsnervise 
their bulls more easily. ^ r ^ 

32816. And that raises no discontent on the fwt of the payer towards the 
malguzar P—-I think he agrees to pay and that is why he Ukes his cattle there for 
grazing* 
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33 tt 7 * And ii^ h jierlactly irlth the bftrgEtn H« ha g&t to be ec^tttimted. 

39aiS. SitCan^a ifam: What U the everape area of your Tillages f WilUt be 
1,000 acres to each villagoi roughly 1 have not gone into the details of it. 

3^19. Could you not make a rough guess P—1 cannot tell you exactly* 

3 i8so« You said there are 0 villages F—Yes. 

32Ssi. How much land revenue do you pay P—Rs, 35,000. 

39828. Do ycu know the rate of revenue per acre P—No, I have just taken over 
charge of the family business. 

38823, Are you manager P—I am just one of the members of Ihe family. 

3 a 8 a 4 . Is your estate subject to the Hindu law of inheritance P—Yes. 

38825. It is capable of being divided from one generation to another P-^Yes. 

32826. How many shareholders aie there now ?—We are a joint fan'ity. 

32827. But yc u have not been a joint family for three generations P—We have 
been a joint family. 

32828. You divide the incorre P—We have a common mess, and we are a joint 
family. 

32829. All of you P—Yes. 

32830. Hc.w many *-hareholders are there P —There are 4. Forme»^ly my grand* 
father was the only nan in possession of the estate. After him,out of his 5 sons 4 
died and only i son survived. U e get hold of one man in our family and make him the 
head. 

32831. Supposing any of the present shareholders want to have their portions 
separated, what will happen ?~>He will certainly have his choice. 

32832. Supposing this division goes on, in another 50 >ears each sharer wiii 
have only to to 15 acres P—Yes. 

3283?. And after that the^e w'ill be jub-divi«ion into still smaller fragments?— 
Yes, t^at wilt go on and the ' eterioratton will continue. 

32834. Have you ever thought how it could be stopped at cerUin limits ?—It is 
net in our hands. If my son demands his share, 1 cannot stop him from having it. 

33835. Is your property situated in one block P—It is in 30 villages, in patches. 

32836. Is U high land Some of it is high land and some low land, 

33837. Is there any hill land ?—We have some hill land and son e of it is in the 
plains, 

32838. Can you give us a rough idea of the population of your estate P—No, 
I have not calculated it. 

32839. You said that this yeai the rains have failed and you are afraid of losing 
your crops P—Yes. 

3284a You say you have a tank P —ft is not for wheat, it is for paddy. 

32841. But this is not the time for paddy ?—No. 

32842. How is it you are afraid of losing your wheat ?—The land is not irrigated. 

32843. Can you not inigafe it from the t^nk ?—No. 

32844, Can you not lift the V ater for that area P—The water level is very low. 

32845, Does the tank hold any water. It is just enough to irrigate the rice tract, 

32846. Rice ii finished now P—Ye?, and the water has gone down, 

32847. There is water in the tank ?—Yes, but it is not enough to irrigate the 
wheat tract* Even pumping up the water u til not help. 

32848, You are a Rajpu* P —1 am a Kayasth, 

32849. You have always been a native of this Province We have been in the 
ProvTace for 200 years. 

328sa Sir Henry UmnnCf t What Province do you come from P—From the 
llniited Provinces, Rai Bareilty. 
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' 324S<* SifGanga RamiYcm pAjr Rs, 35^00 as land revenue; what it ftnt 
profit P - Juft half. 

32852. For the whole year P—Yes. 

32853. You manage it yourself ?—I have my agents and sub-agents. 

32854. There must be a general manager P—Yes; one of my relation! it the 
manager. 

32855. You do not grow cotton P—No. 

33856. Why not ?—Because it does not grow in my tract 

32857. How do you know that it does not grow P—We have tried to grow it, but 
t he soil is not suited for cotton. 

32858. Have you any of your own schooU there?—We have District Cooncil 
schools in some villages. 

52*^50. You have not offered any facilities to your tenants in the shape of hostels 
or anything like that F—No. but sometimes I get hold of my tenants* sons and ienii 
them to schools at Hoshangabad. 

32860. Did you receive any agricultural elucation ? —No. 

32861. Are you a graduate P—No, I am a matriculate, 

32862. You are not a member of the Legislative Council Vo 

33863. Sit Thomas Middleton -. On page 501 of your evidence, y m have given ut 
a detailed estimate of the time that a cultivator spends in cultivating his crop. 
You makt it 240 days ?—Yes, approximately. 

32864. Have you got these particulars from your books, do the figures represent your 
own experience P— It is what I see every day, 

33865. You just sat down and made an estimate'r—Yes. For a 3 o«acre plot, 
plough ng will take 15 days, and the rest of the operations must be finished within the 
time I have indicated. 

32866. You say that the kharifevo^ grown on this area is rice P—Yes. 

33867. Do you have anything eUe V— 'There isyaar, but it i-$ very little, because 
when the weeding operations are started, transplantation oper.''tions go on side by .side 
and generally the people s:o for transplanation rather than for weeding, 

32868. When you were making this estimate, what size of holding had you in 
your mind? Something like 20 acre^ or more?—No, because that depends on the 
working capacity of the man. If a man wo»ks in \ certain area, he will have his 
programme, and he rrtust finish tvithin a certain time, according to the size of the 
holding. 

32869. Supposing a man has less than 15 acres, he will n)t be fully employed P— 
He cannot be fully employed. 

33870. Are there many in yout villager who have less than 15 acres P-^Yes 
Afte the ploughing, they hire themrelve* out as labourerj. 

32871. They themselves go out as Libourers P -Yes. 

32872. What is the usual size of the holding of your vtlla^en ?—Sometimes they 
hold 60 to 80 acres ; sometimes they are malguzars and they reside in the villages. 

32873. You do not have many men who are holding less than 15 acres, aod who 
are goinv out as labourers P—There are nianv holding 10 acres. But they Cttltivate 
an additional area on the adhia sy^dem. Some of them haV! got bullOokf of their 
own, and in fair weather they go < ut to the fore<.ts an<i use them for bringing teak. 
In the cultivating Wson, they cultivate some additional land on the adhift or half and 
half system* 

32874. Is wheat the only important rahi crop in yoviy districtP- Yei* 
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3 *475. WKit W tbft tlM of ilw fM mim you Hm m/m difficulty with fodder?— 
J^tteeodJoly. 

^2876. }u»t before the r*iti briniE^ li^sh gmes 

30877^ 1 see that you estimate that the average ctsUivator would spend about 35 

days in collecting grass for his buUocics?—Yes. 

33876. How many bullocks do you suppose him to have? -Two bullocks, 

3387 P» l>oes be keep any cows at all P—He may have one cow. 

33880. Or a buffoioP -A buffalo is net generally kept. If a buffalo dies there 
will be greater loss to the man. They prefer to keep a cow. 

33881. Would the man who has fo to 70 acres keep a buffalo?—He will have 
two buffaloes. 

33883- You told us that there are 4 members in your family j when you were 
preparing this evidence, did you discuss it with the ether members of your family^ or 
is it your own ?—1 consoUed them, and 1 consulted some of my friends. There is 
division of labour in my family; one looks to the social side, another to agriculture^ 
and so on. 

33883. This evidence represents a consultation in your family ?—Yes. 

33884. On page 503. you think that, as compared with Berar, your people in the 
north are not so well off for markets ?—Yes, because where there is coiton there is a 
market, but for wheat we have to deal direct with Bombay. 

32885. Have you been much in the Berar markets ?—Na 

32886. You are not aware of the tact that from Berar markets there are many 
complaints ?—No, I have not gone there. 

32887. So that your belief that they are better off than you is not founded on 
personal knowledge?—No, I know nothing about Berar markets. 

33^88. Sir Ganga Ham ; You have just listened to the eviderce of one witness 
about prohibition of liquor. What is your view about it? 1 know personally that liquor 
is a favourite drink wiih KayasthsP—Not with all Kayastbs. 

33889. WouM you favour the idea of prohibition ?—Liquor drinking is bad and I 
think any sensible man will be opposed to it. 

32690. Will your community object?—My community does not take liquor. 

33691. I am not talking about ycu personally, but of the community as a whole?— 
There arc 12 sub-divisions among the Kayastbs. 

32892. But. your community as a whole takes liquor ?—We shall be outcasted if 
we take liquor. 

32893* if liquor were prohibited, yOu think your community or anybody eise 
would not be put to any inconvenience?—When my community docs not take liquor, 
how can they be inconvenienced ? 

33894. Would they not take to iUiett distillation ?—When they do not drink, why 
Should they go in for it ? 

32805. Sir Thomas Middleton: Are there any members of your family who 
are graduates?—No. I am the only one who has passed the Matriculation examination, 

(The witness withdrew#) 

The Commission then adjourned till ti a,m, on Saturdaiif^ the ngthj^anuary^ t 9 ^ 7 t 
nt Ifoshangahad^ 
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Saturday, Janwury 29th, 1927. 
HOSHANGABAD. 


PSESBNT: 

The Marqusss of Linlithgow, d. l. { Chairman ). 


Sir Henry Stavblsy Iawrencs', 

K.C.S.I., LCS. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, 

C.B. 

Rai Baha^ar Sir Ganga RaM| Kt., 
C.LE., M.V.O. 



Mr, H, Calvert, C.I.E., LC.S. 
Professor N, Ganoulbe, 

Dr. L, R. Hydbr. 


Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. 
Mr. F. W. H Smith. 


{Joint SecrotarUs). 


Mr. KALURAM POCHORY, representing the Agricultural 
Association, Gadarwara. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2 — Agricultural Education (i).— No; neither the trained teachers 
nor the institutions are in sufficient number in the Province to impart a sound knowled^fe 
of agr»culture to the students in general. 

(ii) There is great need for agricultural education in this district. There is not 
even a primary school iu Narslnghpur where pupils can be taught the broad principles 
of modern agriculture. 

Oil) Yes, most necessarily. Graduilly a large number of such trained teachers 
will be available. 

(v) Only a few stady agriculture for the sake of agriculture and improve the 
methods of cultivation on their holdings. Most la is learn agriculture for the sake of 
getting into Government service. 

(viii) Nature study, school plots and school farrrs are all essential and beneficial* 
These create in ihe stu <ents a liking to receive higher training in agricutmre. 3 
to 5 acres of land should be attached to esch school m rural areas, and an expert 
teacher should be provided to impart the training. 

Question ‘^—Demonstration and Propaganda.—( a) Intelligent cultivators 
should be helped with improved implements; these should be demonstrated on their 
farms from time to time when necessttv arises. 

(^) & {c) Improved implements might be demonstrated in different localities to 
which they are beat suited by a sufficient number of skilful demonstrators from time 
to time. Every facility should be given to such demonstrators to make the demon¬ 
stration a success. If theie were a number ot tr.uncd demonstrator? in a district, and 
if the most suited and ustful implements are de non strayed by them, the demonstration 
should prove a success everywhere. These demonstrators should receive ^pecia] 
trailing in the use of machinery from lime to time in the course of their servica at the 
leading institution to become familia: with the ever changing designs and improvements 
introduced in modern machinery. 

Question 5.—Finance—( a). For improvement of land and purchase of improved 
machinery, money should be advanced by the Gavernment for long terms at a low 
rate of interest (t>., at not more than 3 per cent). 

(6) The low rate of interest of taccani loans by the GoverniOent will induce the 
cultivators to make much use of the taccavi, but it should be seen that the Caltivaton 
make the right use of such loans, and t> ensure this either the improved implemente or 
the improved seeds should be given instead of cash or the malgusars concerned should 
be informed of the kisans taking such loans so that they may keep an eye on the piPper 
utilisation cf the mdney. 
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QuBgTion 6.—AoRfCtttTURAt Inoebt^dkess.—( fl) (i) The povertyef rultivators, 
Inereased standard ol living (whec ew>tliin(t has gone dear), high rentiii and poor 
omtorns of crops. 

(ii) The cultivators take the loans either from the Government or from the local 
t&wcars or n algu2ars lo whom they mortgage tht*^ property iland). 

(iii) Poor outturns, accidental deaths of the working bullocks or marriage of 
sons ot daughters* 

(a) The somcars or moneylenders should be bound in the Province by iegisJation 
to give loans to the cultivators at not more than the settled rate of interest. 

(r) Ahs'lute*occupancy land should not be mortgaged. All the rules and regula¬ 
tions applir^able to occupancy land should apply to absolute-occupanc^ land also, and 
the law should be amended accordtngty, 

Questiom 8-“Irrigation( i) 1 here are no perennial canal facilities in the 
Narsin^hpur district; they should Le created there. 

(iii) The Government •should help largely hy advancing the loans at a low rate 
of interest t> the cultivators for construction of wells for irr gallon purp< ses. The 
Agncul*u»al Fngineer or his staff should advise th'm at what depths they would get 
economically water on their holdings, and supp’y them the nost econ( rnira! pumping 
plants direct from the large firms dealing in '•ucivplants thus avoiding the intermediaries 
and piocuring the plants at a moderate cost. 

Question lo — Fertilisers—( d) Improvement by the use of fertilisers would be 
possible if ihe Agricultural Departnief t in this Provir ce pi.rchased the e direct from 
the manufactuters, and w»re able to dispose of the san.e at cost orice It would be btltef 
if some of the fertnisCiS were manufactured in India by the aid of the Government, 

( /) If the Go%^ernment forests arc opened free to the agriculturists for tak rg out 
wood lor agricultural purposes and fuel, this practice of using cowdiug tor fuel would 
soon vanish. 

Question 14,— Implements— (^) Most of the improved implements have been 
found uselul for ntjncultural work, but they are beyond the rmc» of ?>n average 
cultivat.ir on acc« unt of rheir hinb cost. It therefoie suggested that the Cover»»ment 
should itni ort SIP h imp ements direct fiom the mmutict nes and ^eIl th m to the 
agricuhttnsis at a cost price. The fac sh aiUl l»e not fie i to the agriculturists who 
will apply fvir I heir pu^cha e It uouid be much better if the Government started 
a workshop for the manufacture of useful implements in India. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbandry—(- r) (i) The Agricultural Department should 
maintain a breeding farm in every district, and supply bulls to the de»inng cultivators 
on the premium system. 

Question 18.—Agricultural Labour — [h The agriculturists are now feeling 
the pine ot scarcity « f I »bon . The n'am c .uses are that tlie Ubouirfs are reciuited 
by the railway compin'es a*'d van«\n tnilis on hijjh wages, tuber agricultural labour 
should be bound by legislaiun ami some percentage should be fixed to each village so 
that labou may be avaihible for agntult r..l wi rk, vr the most efficiei t aid 
best suited labour saving machines shouid be demonstrated on a large .scale in villages 
to economise labour. 

Question to.'~ Forests.—(o) The Government shi uld bring down the heavy 
grazing fee for a buffalo to the level of the fee for u cow' or bill ork when it is taken to 
the forc'ts. 1 here are many niily malguz »ri villages adjoining tl e Government forests. 
It so I appens that some cattle of ti e^e villages sonetm.es go astiay ar»d step into 
the limits of ihe Government ftrests. Tie ptralty which a 01 a malguzar has 
to pay to the Government is very very hish. Jt should be leuuced and the cultivators 
Should be tieated more kindly by the forest authoniies. 

Question 20.— Marketing— (.i) Ex sting market facilitiC'^ are not satisfactory, 
Gadarwara and Kareli markets of the Narsinghpur district are ret^rred to in this answer. 

(i) Communication from intericr tu the central morket& should be facilitated by 
gOod rosds and temporary bridges across the bioad perennial iivers in open weather. 

(ivi Dhatmpda- A society founded in times pa'^t now exacts three pies on the sale 
of every 4 maunds of grain by a culttvatoi for g ving alm^ 10 t^e poou Other charity 
funds, and useless paypents like the hamali charges, grain cleaning charges, charged 
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ol ft man whr> ptits graio into the weighing pans while wetghingi charges of a person 
who brings adtya^s letters from the post office should all be cheeked* These merges 
are in addition to tbo^e which a cultivator has to pay to an on whose shop he 
generailj'sells his grain, to the (broker) who allures the cultivator to take his 
grain to a particular atftya fcr disposal and to the weighman. 

(in) In the cultivating season, the adhas make p^ment in notes for the grain sold 
off to the cult'vators and when the cultivators ask f>r silver, they take a discotuit 
which varies from three to ei>?ht annas per hundred as the ca e may be. This should 
be checked. If need be, m.'o*n cr sub-treasuries in a district should help by way 
of changing notes fr >m the ndiyas for silver coins 

(iv) There should be one sort of measurement throughout the district. The 
units of mea'iurernent differ very widely throughout the district and it is very difficult 
to ma' e exact calculations. 

(d) A Commercial Gazette, which may be published bi-weekly or daily in 
Hindi, is very badly needed, which m.iy deal with market conditions, Indian or 
foreign, crop returns, Indian produce, etc. 

Oral Evidence. 

32P96. The Chaiftnan : Mr. Kajurarn Pochory, you have been good enoovh to 
provide the Con.mission with a note of the esddence which you wish to give. Would 
you like add anything at this stage to w'hat you have written or may I ask you one or 
two questions ? - You can ask questions, 

32897. Would you tell the Corr mission what is your own connection with agri¬ 
culture ?'-I am an agr.culturist , I own a village ar.d I have got about 200 acrps of home* 
farm 

32898. What class of land is it that you own P—MalguiarL 
32899. Is any of your land irrigated P—Ye.% about 20 acres. 

32900. By well P—By well and river. 

32901. You have got one wellP—Yes. 

32902. How do you lift water from »his W'ellP—By moles made of leather and by 
means of bullocks 

32903. V\hat are your principal crops on the 200 acres?—Wheat, gram, yaor 
etc, 

32904. Are you growing any sugarcane 1 have started growing it this year. 
32905. On the irrigated pitch P—Yes. 

32906. What varieties of wheat are you growing P —Pissi and A, 115. 

32Q07. And wha( cane?—Mauritius. 

32908. So that the A'jricultural Department has been of some service to you in 
providins? good varieties?- Yes, certainly. 

32909. How many villages do you own P—Onp. 

32910. Is that malguzari ?—Yes 

32911. How many acres —1 he area of the village is about 4,000 acres* 

3J912. Do you take an active Interest in the cultivation of your tenants ?—Yes, 
certainty. For instance, fern eriy I was rot doing any cultivation and I have taken 
it up now with the idea of improvirg tl e holdings of the cultivators. 

3.:9i3. Are you encouraging the villagers to sow the improved varieties P—Yes. 
Cotton was ur.known formerly in my part.s; now many cultivators have taken up 
cotton, ground-nut ar.d sugarcane, 

32914. Do you lend reed to the villagers ?—Yes. 

32915. How do you finance that advance ?—l charge interest at 25 par cent. 
32916. You take mtere^t in kind P—Yes. 

32917. Do you lend any money at all to the villagers f—Yes, I do* 

329x8. Have you any co-operative credit society in the vill.'ige ?—-No- 
32919. Have you had any experience of a co-operative credit society P<*-No. 

32920. At what rate of interest do you advance morey as a rula ?—At la iOi 4 
per cent per annum. 
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Mth Do you find that your vfUagori aro able to make penetaat repaymeets?^ 

avOli AlWAJfllf 


aapaa. Depending^ I suppose, on the season P—Yes. 


3*9«3. From your answer to OaastioD son page s«6, 1 understand that 
*ome denger >n the free granting of tawoei loans unless care is Uken to see 
money Is spent in proper directions P—Yen, certainly. 


you 

that 


see 

the 


34924. In your experience, is an application T)y a cultivator fur 
ttiually granted if the request is rea onahte one P—Yes. 


a taccavi loan 


39935. You think that the officers concerned are quite ready to grant taccuvi 
lean where the applicant can show good reason for such a loan Yes • I was 
myself a Tah^iidar and have got sufficient experience of these things. * 

34936. You suggest, in answer to Question 6(b), Sowcars or moneylenders 
should be bound in the PrO'Mnce by legislation to give loans to the cultivators at not 
more than the settled rate of interestWhat is the settled rate of interest ?—Not 
more than 9 per cent. 


32937. That would bring your own rate of interest down by ^ points, would 
It not?—I do not mind that; I want that my cultivators should be benefited. 


33928. Have you studied the history of attempting, at various times, at various 
places, to limit the rates cf interest by statute ?—No. 

33939. Do you see any danger in that ?—*I do not know much about it. 

32030. You put forward a suggestion t’at a certain area should be irrigated. Do 
you found that proposal on any expert advice?—'There is a riviT in the Narsinghpur 
district and there was a nropo>al to dig a canal from that river ; there is some correspon* 
dence about it in the district office. 


3293l» For how many months in the year is there water in the riverP—Throughout 
the year. 

3293a. Do you know whether the levels have been studied at all ? Is it possible 
to run the water from the river P—I do not know much about that; but 1 know there 
was a proposal. 

33933. How many pairs of bullocks do you keep?—8 pairs 

33934. Have you had any difficulty in feeding these bullocks in seasons of fodder 
shortage ?—Yes, great difficulty 

33935. What experiments have you made for the preservation of fodder P—I • 
SOW some fodder crops on my land; but 1 do not find sufdcient fodder for my c.attle. 

33936. Have you heard at all of the making of isilage ?—Yes; I have heard of it. 

32937. Have you ever seen it done ?—Yes. 

3393d, Where do it myself. 

33939. You make silage P—Yes; but I cannot get bufficient fodder. 

32940. Did you make silage last year ?—No; 1 am doing it this year, 

39941, For the first time ?—Yes, 

32942. Vroft GanguUe Who suggested this to you ? —I reid about it in some 
books and in the leaflets which I received from Poona. I am now digging pit# and 
putting my fodder in them. 

32943. Tk» Ckaitmatt ; Then you make the suggestion that the male buHalo and 
the she-buffalo should be charged the same j^razing rates as the cow ui bullock ?—Yes; 
they have got different forest dues. 

39944. Do you know why the forest dues are higher for buffaloes than they are 
for the cowsP—The Forest Department takes about 4 to 8 annas lor oullocks and 
cows while it takes Rs. 2 for buffaloes. 

You do not think the buffalo eats a good deal mora th.au the co\< ?—-Yes, 

1 think it does. 

32946. You want the buffalo to be fed at the same price as the cow?-In the 
interests of the agiicultorists we ought to reduce the ratei,. 

8 * 947 « Have jou any buffaloes yourself ?—No. 

33948. Do you get any milk from your own cows P—YcSt 
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3fl94P* W^at do you feed your milch cows O'kf—Grass. 

39050. In the season of short^dige whaf. do you give them i-^Bhusa and grass, 

33951. Ary gra'n f —Yes, a's<> grain. 

32952. How much ?—One setr per day per head. 

3 ^953' »” ^ ow many months in the year do you give it P--Throughout the year. 

32954. Do you make any difference in the case of cows giving milk P—N'oi much. 

32955* hat is the best yield in milk fiom your cows P—2 seers per cOw. 

320C6. Then y^ u comp’ain of the penalty that the Itisan or the mSiguzar has to 
pay to the Goverrment in cases cf an mats going astray. What has the cultivator to 
pay P—Sometimes a fine cf Rs. 10 to Rs. 50. 

32957. For a first offence?—The man is produced before the court and he is 
fined. 

Tell us, in your experience, whnt happens the first time when the man's 
bullock is found in the forest?—He is fined Rs. 10. 

32959. For one single buiock ?—For the whole lot, for the offence. 

32960. A^r. Calvert Is it compensation or fine?— It is a sort cf fine. 

32961. Is it not compounded?—The man is produced before the court and he is 
fined Yy the cotrt. 

32962. I think it is compounded j it is a voluntary payment in order to avoid 
prosecution ?—He is made tn pay it. 

32963. But he pays it in order to avoid prosecution in the court ?—He is prosecuted 
and prrdured betore the court ar d then he is fined. 

'^2964. The Chairman : Is there a shortage of labour in your district ?—Yes; we 
are feeling the scarcity of labour, 

32965, Do you cultivate your own 200 acres by hired labour?—Yes. 

32966. Are you short of labour ? —Certainly. 

329^7, You suggf«5t, as a po5>«.ible remedy, that agricultural labour sh'^uld be 
bound by leg!s) tion. D*'you mean that labour sbou'd be tied to the ullape ?—Yes ; 
son etimes ir a viliai/e all the lab >ur is taken awny by the railway Cum.anies and 
factories. If rheie i.. 'cgislation like this, a certain number of labourers will always 
be in the village and liiey will not leave the village, 

32968. Ytu suggest that the villager should be b -und to the village ; is n^t that 
old-fa-'hioned ?—y idea isth't they abonl-’ be made to woik in the village on reason* 
able wages; otherwise people in The village suffer very much on acc.^unt of shortage 
of labour. 

32969. Sit Henry Lawrence; What is a reasonable wsge?—4 annas. 

32970. What is in unreasonable wage?—2 or 3 annas. 

32071. You thmk the labourer can naintain his family on 4 annas?—If he remains 
n the vilUg**, his wife and children also do some wor< and earn wages. 

3-»97'». The C hah man'* What waces are the labourers now offered?—When they 
get 8 annas a dav they le ive the village. For instance, those who are working on the 
railways aie getting Rs. 16 a month »«d we pay them Ks. 8 in the village, 

32973. Hamnli means the charge for porterage?—Yes. 

32974. Sir Henry Lawrence \ Have you got any forest land of your own?— 
No. 

32975. Have any malguzars got any forest land in your village?—No, my 
village »s far away from the forest, 

32976. There is no forest growth at all, or grazing land let out by malgutars ?— 
No. 

32977, And you consider the charges by Government for grajting in forests too 
high ?—Yes, 

37978. Should all giaz'n? be free ? —Not for all cattle. What I meant to 
say was that the Bgricult irai cattle sh-mld be allowed to graze in tne Government forest 
free bee »use there li very little pasture land in our villtges and the result Is friction 
between the malguzar and the tmant^, becaaae the tenants take their cattle to graze in 
the malguzar's land in the night. 
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3907 ^ ixiftfgtttArs have got grastng land, ha^ theyl^Not a)! ; tama have, 
but the cultivators h ve oot got ;«ry, and the result is that they take their cattle to greie 
in the laitd of the man who has reserved grass for grating purposes and there is friction. 

33980. Does the tnalguzi»r allow the villagers to grate their cattle on his land on 
paymentof any fee?—There are not sufficient lands, and what he has is not sufficient 
for his own purposes. 

32981. What fee does he charge for cattle grating?-—It is not the practice to 
charge any fee. 

33982. You want the forest to be also free for bringing wood for agricultural pur¬ 
poses and for fuel ?—Yes, I wish the peo ple to preserve all their cuwdung for manure. 
Manure is a most essential and necessary thing for the improvement of land and unless 
the people get their wood they cannot do it: they use cowdung fuel. 

32983. Are the agriculturists allowed to take wood from the forests on payment 
now ?—Yea. 

32994, What are the rales of paymt nl ?—They pay 4 to 8 annas per cart-load. 

33985. And for a head-loadP a to 4 pice. 

39986. And 4 anntis for a cart-load? Is that too high?—It is not too high: it is 

high in this s*^nse that the people t?tke about 4 or 5 days to bring the Wood and if they 

are allowed free wood then it would be a sort of a boon to them. 

32987. You do not think it would damage the forests ?-~No ; I think that accord¬ 
ing to the number of n embers in a family a certain number of cart-loads of wood should 
be allowed free. For instance, if .i man has 4 personn he may be given two cart.jpads 
of Wf cd fiee ior fue' purposes. In that manner he may be induced to preserve his 
cowdung. 

3;'988. Is cowdung used at all for manure now Sometimes. 

32989, W hat hteed of cattle do ycu keep ?—The or local breed. 

33990. Any Malvi No. 

33091. Or Gaolo No ; the breed we keep as I said just now is called that 
is a local breed. 

32993 Do you make use of any bulh kept by the department ?—Not at present, 
I am getiing one th-s year, 

32993. Aie th^re no bulls kepi in this part of the country by the Department of 
Agriculture? —No j not in the Narsrnghpur district. 

33994. Str Gargti Rom : I understand you have got 4,000 acres of land altogether P— 
My village contains 4,t 00 acres of laud, 

32995. Out of that you cultivate only 200 acres? What about the rest?*-ltis 
cultivated 1 y the tenants. 

32996. You are the malguzar of the 4>ooc acres Yes. 

329i;7. How much do you pay in revenue?—Rs. 3,800 for 4,000 acres. 

33998. That is nearly one rupee an acre. What is the period of settlement?— 
The new settlement is fur 30 yeai>. 

32999. Do ycu consider the settlement heavy ?—Not very heavy, provided we get 
a good outturn. In the poor years we do consider it heavy, 

33000. How far is your estate from this river ^er bud da ?—My village is about 
10 miles off. 

3300i« How far arc you from the forest?—About 18 miles. 

33002. Supposing this wood were given you free, would you want the Forest 
DeplirtnKjnt to bring it to your door?*-! do not want that: all I want is to be given the 
wood free. 

33003. That means ynu will save a pice per head.load and 4 annas per cart-load ? 
Do you ihink that very heavy ?—It is not heavy, but it will induce the cultivators to 
preserve their cowdung if they get their fuel fiee. 

33004. Do you not grow cotton?—-Yes. 

33005. What do you do with the cotton stalks ?—That is not used for fuel; it has 
never been used because it is not considered to be good. 
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33006. We in the Fanjeb ties nothing but cotton ttnlkf, thsjr inks the j^tees of 
oowdeng ?«^That may be the case in the Punjab but the people ef these parts do not 

33007. Why cannot you use it if we can We can use It but we are not doing 
so at present Moreover our cotton areas are not large enough to allow salBeient 
supplies of cotton stalks being obtained. 

33008* How much cotton do you sow?---Only about 50 acres in my village; 
cotton, really speaking, is not known in this part of the country. 

33009. But every one knows what cotton is. The question is whether cotton 
would not grow here Cotton could be grown but the pe.>pl6 are not doing it* 

330*0. 1 bat is not the fault of the Government, Do they impress Jabour for the 
railways ? —No, 


3301!. Supposing your labour did not go to the railways would you Bnd employ* 
mcnt for it all the year round P—Yes. 

33012. At the same rates?—Not at the same rates as the railways pay* 

33013. Why P—Because we cannot afford to pay so much. 

33014. Why should you grumble then ? Do you want to prevent the men from 
earning their livelihood P—No. 

330x5. But it comes to that. You think 4 annas a day reasonable P Can a man 
with a wife and family live on 4 annas ?—The wife is also working. 

33016, And the children P—The little children do not do any work but a boy of 
8 or 9 years does. 

33017. Is even 8 annas a day sufficient for the whole family P—Yes. 

33018. What sire of holding would you consider to be sufficient for the support 
of a family?—IS acres. 

33019. Of land without any irrigation ?—Yes. 

33020. And what would be gross income from 15 acres P—*It might come to 
about Rs. 200 a year. 

33031. What do you put in the silos ? Juar ?—Juar generally i this is the first 
experiment. 

33023. So far you have been keeping juar stalks for the winter season P—The 
stalks are used for feeding cattle. 

33023. Do you mix any green stuff with it ? No- 

33024. Does nobody in these parts ever mix any green stuff such at carrots and 
turnips ?—No. 

33035. Why not ?—Becauss we do not grow turnips and carrots. 

3^036. Sir Henry Lawrenct i Have you had any advice from the Asrieultuntl 
Department on how to make a silo ?—Yes, I obtained that advice from the depart' 
ment. ^ 


33027. And have you seen silage being made on the farm here P—Yes, 
33028. Sir Ganga Ram ; Have you any tanks in your village P—No. 
33029. Not even any wells ?—There are two wells only, 

53Q30. No irrigation wells P—No. 


33031- 


>31. Have you any idea as tO whether irrigation can be brought hme 
you any idea of tank irrigation ?—If any irrigation is possible in my pj 
country, it is well irrigation or deep canal irrigation. ^ ^ 


.. T '7» " ^ M.V* 

possible in my part of the 


^3034 From what river ?—From the Dudhi river, 
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Wh«r« la that river oe the border of the Maneioslipe and 

Hf ihaegabad districts. 

33034* Has that hoen brought to the notice of the Irrigation Departmeiit f*«*Yei : 
it was under consideration. 

33035. Have you a scheme for it Yes. 

33036. And why was it dropped f—I do not know, but there are some papers 
about It In the district office. 

33037. How far is the river from your place About la mites. 

33038. li that a tributary of the Nerbudda river ?~'Yes. 

33039* That, you think, is a scheme which would bring irrigation to your 
ealate ?^lt would command a very large area and at the same time it would paas 
through large areas under rice* 

33040. What is the present yield of your crops? Take wheat for instance ?— 
Not more than four times the seed. 

33041. How many maunds pet acre ?—Not more than 5 maunds per acre* 

3304a. A nd cotton ?—About 2 maunds. 

33043. How much is a maund ?—40 seer«, 

33044. Are you growing ground-nut?—I had been growing ground-nut but owing 
to the ravages of jackals I have given it up. 

33045. Are you troubled by pigs also ?—No. 

33046. You are troubled by jackals only?—Yes j jackals and crows give a lot 
of trouble. 

33047. Why do you not shoot them ?— 1 do* 

33048. Have ynu any difficulty in getting gun licenses for agricultural purposes ?— 
I, personally, have never ciperienced any difficulty. 

3304Q Have the people of your village experienced any such difficulty ? —I do 
not know. 

33050. Tell us all your troubles. You have complained about irrigation. What 
other troubles have you which concern agriculture?—There is no irrig.ttion; there is 
no pasture land left by Government. 

3^051. You yourself cm reserve land for pasture?—What I mean to say is that 
the cultivators do not reserve any land for pasture. 

33052* That is not the fault of the Government. You can reserve pasture land ?— 
Yes* 

33053. Is there any Government pasture land which they do not throw open to 
you ?—No. 

33054. Scarcity of labour is one of your troubles ? —Yes. 

33055. Any others ?—Manure is not preserved by the people. 

33056. That is the fault cf the people* Tell us the troubles for the relief of which 
Government can come 10 your assistance ?—They can supply us with good implements. 

33057. Free?—Not free. They can give tacca^i loans for long terms at low 
rates. 

3305S. You would like to have improved implements? -Certainly* 

33059. As remdt wells, you say that there is no man to tell you where the watef 
can be found ?-«-TW is so. 

3306a You can find out by boring^-The people ase so badtward that they 
cannot take the trouble to go so far and get expert advice, and therefore Government 
ihould Come to their aid. 
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33o6i. You work your well by a m 9 t€ ?—Yes. 

How many hours doeii the well keep the before it becomes dry^ 

->ln the hot weather^ it becomes dry in ope or two days; it depends on the capacity of 
the well. 

If you work it continuously for one or two days, it will go dry P—Yes, in 
the hot weather, but not during ihis time of the year when there is ample water. 

33064, You are not confronted with any other trouble ?—These are the troubles. 

3^065. Sit Thomas Middleton I Hew far are you from HoshangabadP Where 

is your village P - My village is ab mt 60 miles off fiom here. 

33066^ Is it close to ?—I have got a river in my own village. 

330^7* mentioned that you have one well and that you irrigate ao acres 

from it P—I do not irrigttc 20 acres from the well; I have got 20 acres of land which 
can be irrigated. 

3'^o68. How much can you irrigate in one season P—This year I am irrigating 
about 5 acres. 

33069 At the bottom of page 516, you ssy that advances should be given to the 
villagers in kind ?—Yes. 

3'»070. Or, if not given in kind, that the malguzars should be told that money is 
given ?—Yes. 

33071. And you think that the malgusars will supervise the proper use of the 
money ?—Certainly. 

33072. Is that likelyP Do vou think that the malgunis wilt tpke suflficier^t 
interest in their tenants to see that they spend thcr money properly P—Yes. Most 
of them will do that; those who ate well-wishers of the tenants will do it 

33073. How many of the malguzars in your district would you class as being 
well-wtshers ?—I think about 75 per cent, 

33074. You have 20O acre-* which you are cultivating your«elf, ard you have 
told u.s the crops you are Cultivating, I want to know wha* area of each crop you 
grow on your 200 acres. How much wheat do yuii have this year ?—40 acres. 

33'i75. You grow gram,* is it mixed with wheat, or is it sc^-arateP—It is 
separate, I grow 40 acres of that. 

33076. And how much of inr ?—About 20 acres; it is a rabi crop. 

33077. How much juar do you grow ?- About 40 acres. 

33078, And cotton ?—Very little this year, about 10acres, and til 10 acres. 

13079, How many men do you employ ?—I employ ii servants. 

33080. How much would a boy of 8 or 9 years earn P—2 to 3 annas per day, 
because we keep boys for taking the bullocks and cattle for grazing. 

33081. But you engage only one or two boys for that purpo^^e ; the boys cannot 
get regular wo«k with you at 3anna8 a day P—It is not regular. Of course, 1 keep one 
or two boys for grazing cattle. 

33082. A man gets a wage of 4 annas P—Yes. 

33083. What is a woman’s wage P—3 annas. 

33084. How many cattle have you got?—31 cattle. 

33085. Firtt of all, you have told us the number of your bullocks P—Yes, it is 16, 

33c86. But you have some cows P— I have 15 other cattle. 

33087. You send these 1$ other cattle to the forest for grasingP—No. 

33088. You keep them yourself P—Yes. 
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You comi>!ttined that th«t)6 is'no pasture land in year villaga, but l^ron 
bane told ti8 that tbe^ can get grating for 3 to 4 annas per cow and Rs« a pisf buHalo^ 
Is it likely that, if a man can g;et grazing at that rate, he will keep land ol his own 
for pasture 9 —^They have to go to the forest. 

33090. The forest it not at a very great distance P—It is at a distance of 
18 miles, 

33091. Is there not the practice of giving the cattle into the charge of a herdsman 
who takes them to the forest P—That is not the practice. We have to keep our own 
men. 

33092. Even if you keep your own man, you are paying him only 4 annas a 
day P—Yes, 

33093. Is it not very cheap grafingj?—Yes, for the man who has a good income, 
but for the poor people it is rather high. 

33094. How can you espect people to reserve a pasture when they can get 
grazing so cheaply P—Because, when they have got a holding, they must leave a 
portion for grazing. 

33095* You estimate that the yield of average land in your district would be 
Rs. 13 to Rs, 14 a year ?—Yes. 

33096. Are you growing any new wheats ?—I am growing A. 115. 

33097. Stf James MucKennet : You ate speaking for the Gadarwara Agricultural 
Association P~Ves. 

33058. How long has this Agricultural Association been in existence ? ^For the 
last three years. 

33099. Who are its members ?—There are malguzars and cultivators. 

33100. What is the proportion of malguzars and cultivators ? Are there”*'more 
malguzars thnn cultivators ?—They are mostly malguzars. 

33101. What are the objects of the Association P—It has to consider h^w to 
improve the cultivation. 

33103. By what method do they go about doing itP—At present they confine 
themselves to good seed. 

33103. The Association produces good seed ?—They have collected some money 
for the purchase of good seed, ^ 

33104. They buy ssed from the Agricultural Department ?—Yes. 

33105. Do you think that the Associatior is doing anygood P—Not much good 
at present, but it w’>ll do good if it goes on with the work. * 

33106, Is there much enthusiasm ?—Yes. 

33107. How many non-agriculturists are on the Association ?—None. 

33108. It is purely agricultural P—Yes. 

33i<^9* You say that there is scarcity of fodder in your village. Do you grow 
ywflf P—Yes. 

33110. You do not use the stalks for fodder P—We do, 

331X I, That meets the difficulty of fodder shortage to a certain extent P—Yes^ 

3311a. Is it not the general oractice to cut the yW at the top and leave the 
stalk for grazing P—We also cut the stalks into piece?. 

33113. At what depth do you get water when you dig wells ?—.18 to 30 feet* 

33114, What is the cost of digging a well of that depth?—.It comes to about 
Ri» 400 to Rs, 500 per well, I have recently sunk a well, and it has cost me 
Rs, t(00. 
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3 JII 5 ' Would it rtot pay you to dig a number of these wcUe for irrigation of 
?—rt wouidi but I have got only one well, because we have the river and I am 
going to set up a pump. 

33116. What variety of cotton are you growing now?—Cambodia and taseum^ 
I get the seed from the Agricultural Department. 

33117. When do you sow it? —In the nr.onth ( f June, just at the beginning of the 
rains. I grow it without irrigation. 

33118. Have you tried cotton before ?—Yes. 

33119. What kind did you try then ?—The deskt variety, 

33120* How did that pay ?—I think It dii all light. 

33121. What is the position in regard to cotton ?—The prices of cotton h >ve gone 
down since last year, and that is why I have not sown much cotton this yea^ 

331U2. You have 4,000 acres of Ian i ?—Yes, in the whole of my village, 

33123. How much of that is urHer cultivation V-About 3,500 acres of land is 
under cultivation ; the rest is covered by roals, «n//aA.s, etc. 

33124. Is there any area available for g»azing at all ?—We have reserved 2$ acres 
of land this year for the purpose, but m iny of the te»iants live outside the village; they 
are pakadis. 

33125. Prof. Gangtdee : \\ ho is the chairm.'in of your As^iociation ? —I am the 

chairman. 

33126. Who is the secretary P—Another gentleman. 

33157. ^0 ^—Once a month, 

33128. Regularly ? " Not regularly. 

13120. When you meet, what do you discuss ? Do you have a proper ngenda ?— 
vvihave discussions about agricultural work. Sometime'?, 1 make some experi- 
meias, and l explain them to the other peopb*. 

33*30. Do you invite any membei s of the Agricultural D* partment ?—Yes. 

33131. Do they come ?—Yes, they come. 

3313a. And discuss mailers with yoM V—Yes. 

0U17 You said something about the gross incon.e from your crops , what is the 
cost of cultivation per acre ot wheat?-I* comes to about Rs. .5 per acre. 

33 * 34 - What hi the cost cf cultivation per acre of cotton?—Tnat comes to the 
same thing. 

■JH'l. Do you find ooe crop is more paying than the other?-Cotton is found to 
be more paying when we have good prices, but this year we have not got so much 
profit. 

33136. What variety of wheat do you grow ?—and A. 115 from the Agri¬ 
cultural Department, 

33137. That is a new variety ?- Yes. 

3313a Do you find that A,i 15 grows cetter?—Yea. 

33139* And yields better ?—Yes, and pay better. 

33140. Do you get a premium price fromt - Yes* 

33141. How many acres of A. 115 have you ’—I have lO acres under A. 115. 
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Do you «ow yo«r own «ted I linve \mn saving it lor tho Iwt tlifoo y«afs; 
now it is not so good> so I will change it this year and get it from the def^moot. 

33143. Yoii said yon grow a certain quantity of ^Yet* 

33 M 4 * Is the variety of cott«>n deteriorating have only sown it for 

two years; I did not get good prices last year, and this year I did not sow any. 

3314s* How many labourers have you on your farm P—I have 11 servants^ and 
of course I get other labourers whenever necessary. 

33146. You have 11 servants for 200 acres of land?—Yes. 

33U 7 * What average wage do you give ? You said 4 annas P—Rs. 8 per month. 

33148. That works out at ab ut 4 annas a day ?—Yes. 

33149 - Are you connected with the Powerkheia School here ?—No, I am not. 

33*50' Do you know any of the boys there?—I know the boys but 1 am oOt 
connected with it. 

33*51* Do you know the average messing charge per boy in that school ?—No, 
I do not. 


33152. It cumes to about Rs. y-S-D Yes probably. 

33153* That works out at 4 annas per day t er boy ? - Yes, but there is a difference 
between their food and the food of the labourers in my employ. 

33154* On page 51 yy )u speak of the must suitable and useful implements. What 
sort of imf lemen’s hate ) ou in mind P—1 me n motor tractors ; they have been found 
useful in the land ; but not in tie black cotton soil; they have been found 
very useful in eradicating knus , then there is the monsoon plough and ihe other 
ploughs. 

33155* Arc you using any plough ? —Ye«, monsoon ploughs. 

33156. Do you find any difficulty in regard to your draught bullocks ? —No, 

33 * 57 ' So that, when you speak of implements, you are referring chipfl)r to the 
motor tractor, are you P—Yes, the motor tractor, and other implements; for instance, 
the winnower and thresher. 

33158 Are you using any marure ? — Yes. 

33159* Any dr II ?—No, I am not using drills. One drill has been sent by the 
Agricubural Department to our district, but 1 have not seen it yet. 

31160. Have you any experience in marketing? Where do you market your 
produce, your cotton and w h<-at ?—In Garrawai* and Koralli. 

33161. You say the marketing facTi ies are not satisfactory ?—Ye^. 

33162. On page 518, you eak of the charges of a person who brings adiya*s 
letters from the post office?—Yes. 

33163. What is that charge?—Ht takes a handful uf grain for bringing a letter 
from the post office fur the adtya^ the commission agent. 

33164, Mu Calvert ; What is the price cf land around your village ?*—Rs, 200 to 
Rs. 300 jer acre. 

33165. Is the piicc going up or d jwn ?—It Is going up. 

33166, In discussing Indebtedness, you give as one of the reasons the incremsed 
standard of living ?—Yes. 

33167. Is the standard of living rising?—Things are dear. 

33168. You do not say that; ytm speak of the incre«^sed standard of living. Has 
the standard of living risen ?—Yes, to ^ome extent, 
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331^9. And you think the standard of living Is a cause of their borrowing f^Vesi 
that is also one of the causes* 

3317a Sir fftnry Lawrenci s Have you been engaged in agriculture all your* life P— 
No, my father Was an agricalturist; I was in Government service i since I left Gov¬ 
ernment service I have been an agriculturist* 

33171. What was your Government serviced-I was in the Settlement Depart¬ 
ment as Assistant Settlement Odicer, and I was Tahsildar. 

33172. How long have you been managing your own farm P—For the last five 
or six years. 

33173* Do you ever get any officer of the Agricultural Department to advise 
you?—Yes, often. 

33174* Whit kind of officer P—The Deputy Di.eclor of Agriculture, the Extra- 
Assistant Director of Agriculture, and the Agricultural Assistant. 

33175. They all come ami see your land? —Yes, and I myself go to Government 
farms to see things. 

33176, Are you a Brahmin P—Yes 

33177. Sir Ganga Rami Are there many Brahmins owning land in this 
Province?—Yes, in my district (here are many Brahmins who are malguzars and 
cultivators. 

33178. How do they get hold of the land P—I do not know the old history. 

33179* Was it given to them in charity ?—No, not charity. 

33180. Then, did they buy land P—Yes, they have bought land. 

33181. But how did they become malguzars ?—I am sorry, f do not know the old 
history of how they became, but they have been for many generations in the district, 

33182. The Chairman : I want to be certain that I do not mTsunderstand your 
views about agricultural labour and the possibility of what you call binding agrlcuitural 
labour by legislation. Would you tell we again quite shortly what your sugges¬ 
tion IS ?—I mean to siy that soa.etimes it happens that all the labourers go away and 
leave the village to work on the railway works, and so on. Of course, a certain 
percentage should be fixed to be kept in the village for agiiculture 

33183. But is your suggesticn that they should be restrained from leaving the 
village to take on temporary work P—-Yes. 

33184. That they should be prevented from leaving the village ?—Yes, the 
contractors should be prevented from ta’^ing away the labourers. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. K. P. PANDE, LL.B., M.L.C.', representing the Tahsil 
* Agricultural Association, Sihora, Jubbulpore. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Qukstkon 2 .— Agricultural Education.— (i) There is one agricultural 
college which is affiliated to the Nagpur University and one agricultural middle 
school at Powarkhera. 

(it) Owing to shortness of finances, the question of agricultural education 
has not been taken up on an extended scale though there is an urgent need for 
extension of teaching facilities in almost all the districts of the Central Provinces 
and Berar. 

(iii) No recruitment of teachers for rural schools should take place from the 
classes which have no experience of agriculture. In this connection. Govern¬ 
ment should waive the enforcement of the 25 years rule. 

(iv) The attendance is not quite satisfactory when we take into consideration 
the number of agriculturists, the area under cultivation and the number of boys 
attending ordinary schools. People have not much faith in the activities of the 
Agricultural Department, firstly, because they do not want to introduce improved 
methods of cultivation owing to financial and other difficulties, and secondly, 
there are no prospects for boys tiained at such schools. If the boy passes his 
middle school examination he can go to the normal sch(^l and become a teacher 
after training, while in case of agricultural education he would have no 
prospects. 

(v) , (vi) and (vii) Government should liberally give scholarships and open as 
many demonstration farms as there may be vernacular middle schools in the 
district and should also attach one farm to every normal school There are no 
incentives at present. Yes, modifications in existing courses of study should be 
effected. Schools in rural areas should have agriculture as a compulsory subject. 

(viii) The present state of nature study is such that it encourages cramming 
and consequently is of no practical use. There are no plots at present attached 
to schools and the number of demonstration farms is still less. 

(ix) I herc arc very few students who have studied agriculture in the existing 
institutions and almost all of them are in Government service. 

(.\) Agriculture can be made attractive to middle-class youths by introducing 
more paying crops, by advancing them capital at a very low rate of interest 
and by giving them plots for cultivation. 

(xi) No steps have been takq.n for improving the technical knowledge of 
students w^ho have studied agriculture. 

(xii) Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by opening night 
schools. 

(xiii) Agricultural education should be arranged by District Councils, 
Co-operative^ Central Banks and village panchayats. Government of course shall 
have to retain such powers as they deem necessary for co-ordinating the activities 
of such bodies. All charges in this connection should be deemed to be 
charged on land revenue. 

Question 3 .—Demonstration and Propaganda.— (a), (b) and {<) Intensive 
propaganda and demonstration have been successful in influencing and improving 
agriciiJture. There should be one demonstration plot for a group of 50 villages. 
All results obtained from experimental and demonstration farms should be 
printed^ distributed broadcast and hung up at prominent places in rural schools. 

(d) Intensive propaganda for selected seed in Sihora tahsil of district Jubbul- 
porc through private seed farms, co-operative credit societies, the Agricultural 
Association and by the Department of Agriculture has resulted in the substitu¬ 
tion of bett^ yielding varieties in place of the local teed of inferior quality. 
There arc 100 private seed farms which grow and supply selected seeds. Win- 
flowing machines are also becoming very popular. 

Question 4 .-ADMIWSTRATION.—(a) There should be no interference from the 
vvovernment of India. The Government of India may take up only such aettvities 
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at may be beneficial to the whole of India. Provinces should be left to 

develop on their own lines. 

(b) No. 

(c) (i) Before the introduction of the Reforms scheme, the Agricultural 
and Veterinary Services were not in touch with the rural population, but now 
it has changed and therefore the work of these services is being more appre¬ 
ciated. 

(ii) The railways should be prevailed upon to give concessions to agricultural 
produce and livestock when transported for the improvement of agriculture. 
In some cases it would be necessary to put restraints on the exports of agricul¬ 
tural necessities such as dodder, hones, oi]*cakes, cows and buffaloes of good 
breeds. 

(iii) Roads are one of the most crushing needs of the rural areas. They are 
the arteries along which the life blood of a district flows. 

(iv) The existence of the Meteorological Department is not much known 
to the agriculturists. 

Question 5.-* Finance. — (w) Short-term loans should be advanced by co-opera- 
five credit societies and the long-term loans should be advanced by Government. 

(h) There should he no delay in advancing taccavi and land improvement 
loans. Agriculturists do not anticipate their need before it has actually set in. 
This habit Is certainly not justifiable on their part, but it has to be met all the 
same. It would be better that a credit limit should be fixed beforehand so that 
there might be no delay in financing them. 

The second cause of its uniiopularity is that all sorts of coercive procesfes 
are used in making recoveries. This sometimes causes great hardship. If special 
facilities of summary nature which are given by the legislature to Government 
for realising its loans were remo\ed or modified, such loans would become 
popular. If those facilities are to be maintained, then the rate of interest should 
not be more than 3 per cent. 

Question 6 .— Acjricultukal Indeutedness. —(a) (i) The following are the 
main causes:— 

( 1 ) Previous loans which have not been cleared of! for generations, 
( 2 ) agriculture alone is not a paying concern. ( 3 ) high rales of 
interest, ( 4 ) seasonal calamities. ( 5 ) absence of facilities for marketing 
goods, (6) high rates at %vhich the cultivator has to purchase his 
necessities of life, ( 7 ) size of holdings, (8) excessive fragmentation, 
(^1) deadly forms of cattle diseases, (10) damage to crops by wild 
animals, (II) factions and litigation, and (12) the land revenue policy 
of Government. 

(ii) Sources of credit— 

(1) The village moneylender ... ... 90 per cent. 

( 2 ) Co-operative societies. Government and others ... 10 per cent. 

(iii) Seasonal and social difficulties are the causes which prevent repayment. 

(h) The following measures, if adopted, would considerably lighten agricul¬ 
turist’s binden of debt; — 

(1) Establishment of Conciliation Boards, (2) better facilities for advancing 
money at low rates of interest, ( 3 ) giving such facilities as may 
increase the yields, ( 4 ) better marketing facilities, ( 5 ) elimination of 
middle men. (6) introduction of more paying crops, ( 7 ) establishing 
agricultural and cottage industries. 

The Usurious Loans Act. Such Acts do not produce as much result as is 
expected of them. In spite of such Acts on the Continent and the United Kingdom, 
sharks are in existence vlio can always find out new methods of defeating the 
provisions of such Acts. 

Mortgage.? should be redeemed and facilities for long-term credit established. 

^ (c) As long as arrangements for better facilities are not made, it is not 
desirable that mortgage and sale rights should be encouraged. If such rights 
are conceded, it may result in dispossessing 60 per cent of cultivators of their land 
by inoneylending classes. I am against non-terminahle mortgages. Without 
making any enquiry into the economic condition of cultivators. Government 
cannot t/*ke any step either one way or the other, 
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QUBitiON 7^pRA6MENTAtioif Of HotoiN0i.«^(o) iitd <6) Volufitiry conioti* 
dttlon of iioldt^s hat proved to be a failure. Without making necessary 
chafes in the tenancy and Land Revenue Actt^ no substantial result can be 
achieved. The obstacles tn the way of consolidation are (i) the Hindu ao 4 
Mi^ominedan forms of inheritance, (2) conservatism, ( 3 ) absence of an agency 
which can bring about such consolidation and ( 4 ) absence of legal provision. 

Legislation is necessary for the compulsory consolidation of holdings and for 
extending the right of pre-emption. 

Question 9 .— Boils. —(a) (i) Bunding of land should be encouraged for 
the improvement of soil. This system has considerably improved soils of the 
Jubbulpore haveli. 

Question 10 .—Fektii.Lsers.—( a) Yes, greater use of natural manures and 
artiheial fertilisers can be made. For this intensive^ propaganda and persistent 
demonstration of improved methods of their collection and proper application 
are necessary. The export of such material as may be utilised for manurial 
purposes should be stopped* such as hones, oil-seeds and oil-cakes. 

As long as fertilisers aie not manufactured in India and as long as their 
price have not been considerably reduced, they would never become popular. 
The immediate problem is how to adjust the prices of these fertilisers to the 
extra yield which they give. If these fertilisers are manufactured in India, 
they can be within the reach of everybody. In order to illustrate this point, 
it may be pointed out that the saltpetre industry of the United Provinces is 
made a Government monopoly. In such a big country as India is, it is not 
impossible to find out facilities for the manufacture of artificial fertilisers in 
some parts of the country, but the matter has not received the serious attention 
of the Government. 

{b) I’o prevent fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers, l^islalion should be 
undertaken at once to license dealers in such goods. The Government Chemist 
may also be instructed to inspect such depots. 

(c) To popularise fertilisers, they should be distributed free in the beginning 
and their results widely demonstrated and published. There should be supply 
facilities like those of stamps and liquors. They have been tried in the case 
of more paying crops such as cotton and sugarcane and they seem to have been 
successful. But it is very doubtful whether in the case of cotton they would 
be paying in view of the decline in prices. 

(/) The fuel problem is very itnporlant for the poor cultivators. At all the 
places in stjch tracts which have very fc\% roads, cowdung has to be used for 
domestic purposes. Cultivators do realise the manurial value of cowdung, but 
being helpless they are using it ns manure in the absence of other kinds of 
fuel. In order to deal with this, problem, railway companies should be prevailed 
upon to charge minimum fi eight on inferior kinds of coal as are not suited for 
industrial purposes. The number of such coal mines in India is considerable. 
Many of them .are not being worked as their quality does not find a ready 
market. H sucli mines can be ^^orked even only by getting subsidies from 
Government, they should be encouraged to start work. Opening up of Govern¬ 
ment forests and better f icilities should also be considered. In nil such areas, 
where firewood is available owing to the vicinity of jungles, the practice of substi¬ 
tuting cowdung for fuel should be seriously dealt with through village panchayats. 

Question 11.—Crops,—^T he main crops of Jubbulpore district are wheat, 
gram, oil-seeds and paddy. 

The yield of these crops has not been going up. The introduction of 
selected seeds has resulted in some good to the agriculturists and the dealers 
in grain. 

(a) (i) The value of pure and selected seeds is being realised as the cTop 
of such seeds fetches a higher price in the market. Tlie general estimate is 
that they get from 5 to 74 per cent more than what they get for their impure 
and mixed gram. 

We think the time has come when the Government should take steps to 
encourage the certified seed farmer to keep his seed as pure as it ought to be 
hv supplying him seed of new and improved kinds at 5 per cent premium in 
kind. It IS very doubtful tliat the existing seed of the newly introduced varieties 
IS likely to continue its high yielding nature. It might have been very suitable 
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to the soil once but now it ti gradually exhausting the soil. The questicm 
should be taken up now is, how can fertility of the toil be increased? Tlut 
means better bullocks, better cultivation of land and better seeds. Unless ^ese 
three aspects of the problem arc taken up simultaneously, no perceptible improveF 
mcnt can be achieved. The cultivator is unable to meet these difficulties because 
he has not got sufficient capital at his disposal. While during the War prices 
of cereals had considerably gone up, he was able to purchase his other neces¬ 
saries out of the profits which he had made in prices. His standard of living 

has also gone up. The present position is that the prices of cereals have fone 
down, but there is not a corresponding decrease in the price of other commodities. 
Labour has also become scarce and dearer than what it was before 1918 , the 
chief causes being:—( 1 ) Rise in prices, ( 2 ) the diversion of agricultural labour 
to other industries which came into existence during the War, ( 3 ) the booming 

of other industries which came into existence after the War out of the capital 

which had accrued to the country from the profits which India had made during 
the War. To be short, unless food crops either secure better prices or their yield 
is increased, the agicultural situation is bound to be gloomy. The problcni 
of manure should also be taken up. 

Introduclion of new crops requires more money which unfortunately the 
cultivator does not possess. Moreover, he is not in a position to make experi¬ 
ments wliich in case of failure may reduce him to a state of utter poverty and 
indigence. We would suggest thal Government should advance money free of 
interest for the cultivation of new crops for three years to approved and 
bona fide cultivators. 

(ill As regards fodder crops, the question has not been dealt with so far. 
The difficulty is that the rainfall of the district is^ about 60 " and the winter 
minimum temperature is 42 ° F. Fodder crops excepting grass do not thrive well. 
In order to solve the fodder problem, it is necessary that we should cither have 
a catch crop or a rotation crop. 

Letters to all the Provincial Heads of the Agricultural Departments and to 
the Pusa Institute were sent by the Association, but no one was able to give 
sound advice in this matter. 

(iii) Selected seeds should be supplied from Government, Court of Wards 
and certified farms. 

A seed scheme sketched out for introducing selected seeds through the 
Agricultural Association is being tried in the north of the Provinces. 

(iv) Clubs for killing wild animals should be established in all affected areas. 

Go\ernment should issue licenses in all such areas where much damage is done 

by wild animals. Government should also give rewards for the destruction 

of wild animals. Government forests should not be allowed to continue as 

breeding farms for such animals. A number of villages in the vicinity of 

(Jovernrnent forests are the worst suffereis in this respect. It should not be 
understood to mean that village shilans should have free access to Government 
forests and be allowed to indulge in slaughtering ruthlessly all sorts of wild 
animals, but they should be permitted free of charge to kill such animals only 
ns do damage to crops. 

(h) Greater facilities should also be given to cultivators. No suggestion 
can be made for any general ref)Iacement of the present crops. Along wth the 
existing crops where facilities exist potatoes, sugarcane, ground-nut, chillies and 
Sana hemp for fibre may be encouraged. Irrigation facilities from Government 
tanks for sugarcane and such other crops should be at low rates. The present 
practice of increasing water rates from year to year is detrimental to the 
progress of commercial crops which are not yet fully established in the Province. 

Question 12.—Cultivation.-*~(1) The tilling of land can be done with 
bullocks and bakhars in the summer season, but ploughing can only be done 
with ease from the Ist of October to the end of December; unfortunately in 
this very period cultivators are busy in harvesting iheir kharif crops and in towing 
idhi crops; preparation of land therefore is never done on a large scale. Gov- 
eriiment can help in the matter by maintaining regular teams of ploughs and 
bakhars worked by power on the contract system. 

• of Agriculture through the Sihora Tahsil Agricultural Aato- 

ctation has done some work in this connection which has been very much 
appreciated by cultivators. ^ ^ The demand is steadily growing up out the 
department is not in a position to help them much. In order to meet ^e 
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demand of cuUivatora steam tackle has been purchased during the present 
financial year. 

(ii) There is no customary rotation of crops and there can be none unless 
we can find out a second crop which would pay as much as wheat does without 
in the least affecting the fertility of soil. The present practice is that wheat and 
gram arc mixed up in proportions varying^ for example, from 70 per cent to 
30 per cent, 90 per cent to 10 per cent and so on. Gram being a leguminous 
crop helps to maintain fertility of land. 

Question 13 .— Crop Protection. —( 1 ) There is not much of crop protection 
in the northern part of the Provinces. Methods suggested by the department 
arc generally expensive and therefore are not taken up. As regards rust, the 
department has produced varieties of wheat which are able to resist rust. 

(ii) It is desirable that cheap methods should be introduced for guarding 
against infection, but there should be some provision to compel the owners of 
neighbouring fields to co-operate \sith each other. 

Question 14 .— Implements. — (a) Before we take to new agricultural imple¬ 
ments and machinery, we should see that the existing implements are improved 
90 per cent of cultivators live in villages which have absolutely no facility for 
repairing machinery. Firstly, because spare parts are not locally available; 
secondly, if they be available, the rnccluinic is not available; thirdly, prices of 
such implements are piohibitix e; ami fourthly, owing to the small sizes of hold¬ 
ings, no ploughing or other agricultuial machinery can be successfully employed. 

The general opinion is very much against machinery. The working season 
is so limited and the work is so pressing that the mere Idea of breakdown of 
the machinery prejudices people agaimst it for a number of years. 

The manufacture of agricultural implements should be taken up by the 
Government of India at some central worshop and Government should make 
no profit over it. 

(h) Demontrations and exhibitions should be held in all towns having' a 
population of 5,000 people legulail} ; secondly, there should be facilities for 
repairing machines; and thirdly, prices of spare parts should not be inordinarily 
high. Winnowers, irloughs and sugarcane mills are being manufactured in India 
and arc becoming popular. 

Private firms should be encouraged in the production of agricultural imple¬ 
ments. 

As regards their dlsiriluuion and sale, smaller implements should be stocked 
by co-operntive societie.s and local bodies. 

Question 15 . -VLrLKlNARY.--(a) Theie is no reason for the Civil Veterinary 
Department remaining independent when its objects are cognate to those of 
agriculture. The Diiector of Agncultine should be a permanent hand on whom 
permanent responsibility for running the department should rest. He should 
have a decent salary and should have nothing higher to look up to. As far as 
possible he should be an Indian. He should be only an administrative head 
and should act as Secretary to Government for his departments. We insist on 
his being an Indian so that the experience which he may have acquired at the 
expense of Government may not be wasted attei retirement. 

(f>) (i) The present dual control and division of expenditure partly by Gov* 
ernment and partly by local bodies is undesirable. In its present form local 
bodies do not realise their responsibility in the matter as they cannot have full 
control over the working of dispensaries. 

(ii) There is need for expansion. 

(iii) We have no objection in transferring control to provincial authority 
provided they can be in touch with local needs. 

(c) (i) Agriculturists cannot make full use of dispensaries, firstly, because 
they are not fully aware of their exislence, and secondly, because the depart¬ 
ment is not equipped with facilities for dealing promptly with deadly forms of 
caHe diseases, and thirdly, because they cannot get hold of the Veterinary 
Assistant who has to tour throughout the whole tahsil sometimes having a radius of 
2 S miles. It would be better that for ordinary diseases there should be a man 
of I.«ower Subordinate Service in every Revenue Inspector's circle. Unless this 
IS done the department w'ould never be able to do any substantial sendee to 
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cultivators. The department ahould carry on more propaganda than it has been 
carrying on so far. For administrative control it should remain under the ^^hartfe 
of the Extra-Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture. The department »houid 
also publish small pamphlets in the vernaculars about various diseases and their 
medicines. 

(ii) We have never been able to feel the existence of touring dispensaricii. 

id) 1'he first difficulty met with in dealing with contagious diseases is that 
villagers seldom Jake their cattle to dispensaries. When an epidemic breaks 
out on a large scale, its existence is found out and the matter is reported through 
the iiolice and revenue agencies to the dis|-)eri8aries, and if the Veterinary 
Assistant is on tour it goes on spreading and cattle die in numbers. No 
legislation would be effective unless and until sufficient propaganda has been 
done to acquaint the people with the department and diseases. Legislation would 
result in the oppression of poor people by petty officials. It would create a 
great deal of discontent among ryots. 

(c) 'riiert is difliciiliy felt sometimes in .secuiing strum in time. It is not 
stocked in sufficient quantity in the dispensaries and has to be obtained from the 
Research fn'.tJtntc. 

(/) ignorance of villagers and non-availability of serum at the proper time 
are the obstacles in the way of popularising pre\entive inoculation. No fee is 
charged in iiiral arcas- 

{;;) A iiicial \ctennnry research institute should be established in each 
i'ro\ iace lo } !0< hIc finther facilities where they do not exist at present. Officers 
of lv>iii fmpefi.d and provincial institute.s should take up the work of research, 
but the j lO'incial rest arch work should be carried on in consultation with the 
Muklesar Instilutt. ih* general principle should be that the Mukte&ar Institute 
should not sunphmt the local in.sf»tute. The Agiivultuial Adviser to the Govern¬ 
ment of Iruli* should be entrusted with the supervision of this department also. 
Creation of new difftrent heads would be perpetuating the mistake which has 
been dv>nc iti the Province. 

Qi’ESiioN 16 . -Ammal HrsiJANnRY. -Impiovcrnent of livestock both for 
agiiciiltuial and dairying purposes is one of the crying needs of agriculturists. 
Improvement of such cattle would mean bettei farming, better business and 
better li' jng. Formerly, the practice was (hat cverv householder had a cow 

which used ut supply him with milk for domestic use and bullocks for agri¬ 
cultural purposes. Now he has none. His sons are ill-fed and he has to pay 
more than Rs. 15(1 for a pair of bullocks for which he used to pay only Rs. 60 
prc' lousiy. In bigger towns where living is dearer, i^nolas maintain cows 
as long as they yield milk and afterwards (hey dispose them of to butchers. 

A large nimiher ot cov\.^ of good milking breed find thtii way to slaughter 

houses In view of the scarcity of agricultural cattle, the high rate of trtfant 
mortality and shortness of average length of life, the slaughter of cow's should 
be stopped at once. Improvement of breeds both for draught and milking 
purposes deceives more attention from Government than it has received so far. 

(u) (i) Hull.s of good breed should be kept for service in a group of SO 

village.^, I'hey should serve cows brought to them free of all charges. 'Fhc 
Distnci Councils, Central Ranks and other local bodies would be too glad 

to maintain such bulls. The practice of Government to discourage Brahmini 

bulls should also be given up. 

(ii) 'I’hc dairying industry in India cannot flourish unless Government does 
something to check the import and adulteration of gli* and the practice of 

adulterating milk with water. 

(h) (i) There is no over-stocking of common pasture. What is being done 
m that all good pastures are being converted into fields. Over-stocking U now 
an exception- 

(ii) Grass borders in tilled fields are also being reduced. 

(iii) The export of dry fodder should be discouraged by legislation. Wheat 
straw IS being exported from some of the districts of the Central Provinces to the 
United 1 rovinces. In many cases, cattle have to find out fodder for themselves. 
In the rnajority of coses there is no stall feeding, the consequence is that cattle 
are deteriorating physically and dying prematurely and sometimes they are 
slaughtered for meat purposes. 
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(iv) Cuhivators would not grow green fodder in dry seasons unless they can 
be qjpnviticed tbat fodder crops would pav them back. Unless dairying industry 
Is pushed forward by Government, cultivators are not likely to do anything 
lubstantiat for maintaining their cattle. 

(v) They do not get bufhclent mineral constituents in their food and there¬ 
fore the salt tax should be abolished altogether. From the figures of the 

Government of India it is clear that when a high duty is imposed on salt its 
consumption goes down and when its tax is reduced, consumption goes ujp. 
Government is, therefore, not likely to lose much in the long run. There is 

no reason why the manufacture of local salts should he discouraged. 

(c) Fodder shortage is most marked in the months of December, January 
and February and during the rains. Cattle get fodder of poor quality throughout 
the abqve period, and they take about four weeks to come to their normal 
state afterwards. 

(d) Government forests should be opened; new catch crops and rotation 

crops should be experimented on. Seeds of good grasses should be supplied, 

ana the weeding of obnoxious weeds should be encouraged. 

(c) Any encroachment on village pastures should be severely dealt with. 

Provision should be made in the Land Revenue and Tenancy Acts for maintain- 
ing enough pasture land in every village; all pasture lands should be specially 
marked and set apart on the village maps. In all settlement operations such 
lands should be revenue free. 

If the landowners be exempted from the payment of land revenue over 

pasture lands, they would keep such areas for grazing purposes. The practice 

of the Cenlial Provinces GoNernment in recent scttlemenls has bf-en to assess 
even the grazing areas. If the State were to make a little sacrifice, we ate sure 
that landowners would respond much more liberally. It is absurd on the part 
of Government to expect landholders to make ctmcessions whet» ihe> them- 

lel ves are not prepared to do anything of the kind. Secondly, where there are 
irrigation facilities, cultivulors should be given special concessions to grow sunn 
hemp in dry season with the help of irrigation watei which will serve the 
purpose of green fodder foi cattle in summei and thru of manure for the 
succeeding ciop of rice in the same season. 

Question 17 .’ - Adiucn.TURAE Industries. —(a) It is very difficult to gi\e an 
accurate estimate ol the number of days for which a cultivator h(^s to work 
on his holding during the year. G.onditions \ar> troni tract to tract. Lr many 
places he his to be busy throughout the year, especially in double-cropped 
areas where he has to look alter his fields either in their preparation, sowing, 
harvesting of crops, but it can be sately said that, with the exception fi months, 
he can uioir or less busy himself with subsidiary indusiiies and t.in safely 
devote a pan of his time to them. For 3 months generally, he has nor got 
much work for the whole day. In the case of Icfiurt^ crop areas, he ha.s 6 
months leisure if he does not move about. 

(h) and (c) Subsidiary industries can be encouraged by supplying ciilris riiois 
money at low rates of interest, by doing experimental and reseur* i v\ojk, by 
keeping meclianics to repair their machines, by supplying them with goods, by 
eliminating as many middlemen as possible, by ananging markets tor them 
and by patronising and purchasing such locally manufactured goods 

The following subsidiary industries can very well occupy their spare time: — 
Cording, spinning, weaving, carpentry, smithy, sil>er smithy, tinkering, 
lace making, dyeing and painting, match making, knitting, huii 
making, carpet and niwar making, paper and card-board manufactur¬ 
ing, hulling, milling, preparation of pulses and oil pressing, 

(«) Government should do all experimental work in conuec»«on with the 
above subsidiary industries. The move of industrial concerns to rural areas 
would mean the ruin of agriculture as the tendency is that ;^gi icultural bibour 
is paid in kind. Moreover, labour is better paid in other industries. Industrial 
concerns will pay better wages and besides they would be able to employ their 
men throi^hout the year. The result would be that there would no 1 ihour be 
evailable tor agriculture. 

(/) A more intensive study of each rural industry should be made. It woold 
not be out of place to suggest that an exhibition pertaining to agriculture and 
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ihdustries iiibsidiary to it should be held in Provinces turn by turn everv year. 
In such exihlbitions practical demonstrations of agricultural machines* implements 
and tools of industry should be given. Railway companies should be induced 
to give special concessions to exhibitions and visitors intending to visit such 
exhibitions. If exhibitions arc held and exhibitors are encouraged to demonstrate 
the utility of tools and machines, the whole thing can be studied at a glance. 
The introduction of new crops such as sugarcane, potatoes, vegetables, etc., 
where they do not exist and where there are facilities for growing them, might 
lead to greater rural employment. 

{h) Agriculturists cannot devote their spare time to improve the health 

conditions of their own environment unless Government comes forward with 
libera) grants for encouraging such efforts on their part. Government ought 
to have a clear cut scheme about sanitation of rural areas which have been 

all along neglected. 

Question 18 .--^Agricultural Labour.—( a) Generally, there is no surplus of 
labour. It moves about for a few months then comes back to its original place. 
Our impression is that Indian labour is sufficiently mobile, unless there are 

other difficulties such as housing, malaria and harsh treatment. Wages alone 
ought lo attract labour. So far .»s it is known, with the exception of certain 
tracts of the Central Provinces, not much fallow area is available for cultivation. 
There is some land available in hilly and jungly tracts, bur owing to communica¬ 
tion difficulties it is doubtful if outiiders will go and occupy such areas. Such 
areas should be fieely leased out to emigrants in blocks of 10 acres with Govern¬ 
ment financial aid and fivity of tenure. We are against laige farms which are 
not common in India where cultt\;ition is not carried on primarily for commer¬ 
cial purposes. 

(b) Shortage of .labour is due to - 

(1) epidemics to which hunditds of thousands fall a prey, (2) weak 

physique due to malnutrition. ( 3 ) diversion to mill areas and offier 
industries which can provide them with better wages and work for 
the whole year, f*1) migration of labour lo other Provinces. 

This slate of affairs cannot be remedied w'ithotit making agriculture a paying 
coi'cern and without introducing subsidiary industries. If agriculturists could pay 
better w^ages, labourers would flock to rural areas as they would prefer their 
homes to dirty slums in which they have to reside in mill areas. Preventable 
diseases, such as malaria, cholera, victimise u large number of labourers. If 
Government were to pay a little attention towards sanitation and medical relief, 
tile population might <louble itself in twenty years. 

(.) Areas not at present under cultivation should be leased out rent free 
at least for ten years and afteiwards rents on a sliding scale should be charged. 
The Government should never take as rent more than l/lOth of the gross profits; 
this should be the highest standard. Such profits would not be arrived at without 
consulting local bodies such as village panchoyats, co-operative societies and 
district boards. 7 'he demands made are modest ones w'hen we consider that in 
the majority of countries of the continent, lands are held free for generations 
when they are newly brought under cultivation. The State is not getting any 
profits from fallow lands and consequently it should w^elcome any such move as 
might give it some return after a few years. The Governments of other countries 
encourage agriculture because they cannot grow' sufficient food in their own 
countries. Rut in India it is neglected as it is never treated as an industry 
though the food problem in India is as acute as in any other country. 

The q^uestion of moving labour from one place to another is not a sound 
one. If Government seriously fakes up the question of agricultural improve¬ 
ments and cottage industries, it will mean employment for them for the whole 
year. On the contrary, if such labour is moved from its original place to some 
other place, it may act as the greatest obstacle in the progress of agricultural 
development of the country. Devoting too much attention to more paying 
commercial crops such as tea, jute, coffee, etc,, wall not be an unmixed good. 
Food crops should receive sufficient attention before other kinds of crops are 
introduced. ^Without wdiolesule economic rehabilitation in rural areas, it is well 
nign impossible to introduce other kinds of crops. I do not mean to say that 
commercial crops should be ignored. H is a matter of common knowledge that 
the introduction of machinery itself requirc.s at least as much labour as is required 
for doing the same work by manual labour if not more. 
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IntroSocflon of labour saving machines will mean Greater proftts and 
consequently greater capital for investment in other forms of industries. 

It will be, therefore, a mistake to make labour move from one Province 
to another when there is a probability that in a few years the area so denuded 
of labour may require it for itself. 

Question 19 .—FoRE 8 TS.~-(a) and (/>) No; we do not consider that full use 
of the forest lands for agricultural purposes is at present made. It is very 
difficult to find out what is meant by preservation of forest areas. More grazing 
facilities can be given. It would be better if the Forest Department should 
take up the question of improving the qualitj of forest grass and of growing 
new fodder crops. Forest jireas should also be leased out for cultivation, 
caltle*brecding and dairying purposes wherever possible. Construction of forest 
roads to facilitate communication should be started. They should supply seeds 
of superior kinds of t^rasses. The present hap-ha/.ard system of growing fodder 
should be stopped and the work of growing better fodder crops on systematic 
tines should he undertaken. 

(c) Soil erosion due to deferioialion of foicsts is not marked in the Central 
Provinces at least and there is sufficient rainfall here. 

(d) There appears to be no need for furthc" afforestation at present. 

Question 20 .- Marketing -(u) Agriculturists should be given full faci¬ 
lities for selling their produce in markets. A sufficient number of roads should 
be provided i.i rural areas. Light railways should be constructed along with 
loads. District Councils should be encouraged to take up construction of such 
railways. Middlemen should he eliminated as far as practicable. Co-operative 

purchase and sale societies should be started in grain markets. Tt is necessary 
to take more effective steps to place at the disposal of cultiv^alors, merchants 
and traders information as to market conditions, crop returns, complaints as 

to Indian produce and agricultiital and market'ng news in general. 

Question 22 .- -Co-operation —(a) T(ie following steps should be taken lo 
encourage the growth of the co-operative movement 

(i) The Ciovernment should help the movement by maintaining a qualified 

and adequate staff. ( 2 ) The 'Friist Act should be amended to the effect that 
trust money may be deposited in the co-opeiati\e banks. ( 3 ) District Councils 
and Municipal Committee should be allowed to deposit their surplus funds, 
etc., in the Central Banks. ( 4 ) State aid shouKI be given to land mortgage 

banks and housing societies. (S) Money should be advanced to non-official 
organisations for propaganda work. 

(ii) Local bfwlies should be allow^cd to keep their money in the Central 

Banks. ( 2 ) They should appoint organisers and give them training in co-operative 
principles. 

(h) (i) Credit societies require more education. 

(ii) Establishment of purchase societies io very ncccssarv. In order to 
eliminate risks we w'ould suggest that before placing an order indents may 
be invited. 

(ill) Foiming of societies for the sale of produce or stock is necessary. 
Such an experiment is being tried in Berar. 

(iv) Societies formed for effecting improvements should be advanced money 
at very low rates of interest. The number of instalments should also be more 
liberal. 

(v) Voluntary consoliJation of holdings is not likely to succeed. 

(vi) Agricultural machinery of crude and simple types can be co-operatively 
used. The difficulty is that machines cannot be easily repaired in villages. 

(vii) Societies for joint farming have not been established so far though the 
eiperiraent is worth trying. 

(viii) Cattle-breeding societies have proved a failure in the Centra! Prov¬ 
inces, but the experiment may be tried again. Government should supply 
breeding bulls free of charge and forest areas should be freely opened for 
grazing. Veterinary Assistants should be asked to supervise the general health 
of the herds periodically. Slaughter of milch cattle and other agricultural 
cattle ehould be stopped. Societies for fighting diseases should also be establish^, 
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(r) To work co-operative schemes for joint improvement lelUlation will 
certainly be necessary. There are people everywhere who are the worst 
enemies of all kinds of improvements how8oe\er important and bene6c|a! they 
may be. We do not mean to say that such men should be compelled to become 
members of the co-operative societies but we should certainly insist on compel- 
linjj them to effect improvements otherwise. 

(if) Societies have not done as much ^*ood as was expected of them, the main 
teasons being: — 

( 1 ) Agriculture is not a sufficiently paying concern. Practically no margin 
is left after meeting expenses of the year. ( 2 ) The rate of interest 
is high. ( 3 ) Absence of facilities for improving cultivation. ( 4 )T^c 
land revenue policy of Government which by one settlement operation 
takes away uhai cultivators have achieved. 

Ot’ESTiON 23 .-' General P>)ncATiON.-- ( /) Ti. view of agricultural education 
having come under the corurol of the University, it is likely that there would 
be a separ.'ife course piesrribcJ in agi Ic/ lture. If should be an optional subject 
and It should genet ally concern ilseli nnt so much with field work as with farm 
economics including the budgt t of agricMlturi..ts. Up to this time unfortunately 
farm economics has not rccei\ed any attention, i>ut in view of the newly 
create.! iiite*‘esi in ngriculiure this branch cf economics cannot be neglected 
any longer. 

(b) Rural education should be in confotnilty with the needs of agriculturists. 
It has neglected agriculture so far with the result that boys do not pick up 
airything of agncuUure in schools. As the majority of boys do not go to the 
middle schools, it is -ibsolutcly necessary that they should he given training in 
agriculture in [uirnary schools 

This teaching should be practical in naiiue and slrould not be liookish. 

Compulsory education has not been intiodiiceJ in Jubbulpore district. It 
has been introduced In some di'vtiicts of the Central Provinces recently. It would 
he, therefore, premature t(» express ati> opinion about it. Boys of lender age 
who are quite unsuitable for purposes of agriculture attend classes but when 
they grow up, they go to the plough and help their parents in carrying field 
opetations. The shortage of labour and the grinding po^CT^y of their parents 
deter them from prosecuting their studies forthei. 

QprsriON 21 AriKACilNt; (.AI'irAL- (//) Unless agriculture btcomes paying, 
capitalists are not likely to take to ngiicuhure ftir cultivation purposes. The 
present fcndciuy is that land is passing away from the hands of hereditary 
agriculturists ir) iiK>ne\lenders who generally retain such villages as an outlet 
for investing their money and grain at high rates of interest which they can 
charge and r^.alisc because they are the owiicrs of villages. 

(/)) The settlement polic> of Cjoveiiuucnt li* tending to discourage owners 
of i^ricultural land from carrying out improvements. The land revenue policy 
of Government which has been studiously and religiously excluded from the 
terms of reference of the Commission 'S primarily responsible for the poor 
state agi iculturist.s. 

Question 23. Wlij-vri oe Rt'RAL POPtfLATiON.— Indians by temperament 
are not siuh dntv j cojde a? they are represented to be. Their religious 
ceremonies, personal hygiene as is enjoined by their religious books, religious 
festivals and worslsip, clearing of villages when epidemics break out. the 
sweeping and whitewashiug of every nook and corner of the house, the 
application o! co'.vdung (o the floor and the planting of various shrub;! in the 
courtyard and otiier arc impoiiant factors which go a great deal towards 

keepinj^ the villages clean. 

Unless the Governnioif gices them moie money, they cannot do anything 
nM>ie. Medical kIicI, sarlaiuin <?l villages and communications deserve the 
aUention of a!l well wisfit'':* of agncultmal rla-ses. 

Data lot farm economics should be collected. Such enquiry should be 
coimucted not by the executive ofiiieis of the land hut by professors and 
students of the Uni-ei&jty. It is a new science in India and consequently col* 
lotion of data would take a long time before any tangible results can be 
ootained. Retiicd vei'vanu of tbe Qw-opetaUve, Agricultural and Land Records 
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Departments shoutd be encouraged to take up this work. The seoj^ and 
methods of such enquiries would differ from tract to tract. No hard and fast 
rules should be laid down in the initial stages. For reasons best known to 
Government, they have all along avoided an enquiry into the economic 
bein^ of the people. The non-official opinion is diametrically opposed to the 
oihciat view. They think that there is nothing economically wrong. 

We have been closely connected witft the co-operative movement and we 
find that, on an average, debt per head has been increasing from year to year. 
Our own impression is that this increase in debt is not due to their economic 
improvements. 

Question 26 ,— Statistics.— 'Vhe work of ascertaining areas under cultivation 
and crops is already done by viHa||e patuuins. The substitution of any other 
agency would be raihcr expeiisive. The work of estimating the yield of agricultural 
produce should never he done by the executive officers who in the majority 
of cases have no knowledge of agricultural inaUers. They do not make sumcieni 
margin for losses In harvesting, gleaning, threshing, winnowing, etc. Estimates 
by Government are considerably higher than those of private persons. The 
present method of taking only 1/lOth of an acre for crop experiments deserves 
to be abolished and deserves to be replaced by some other more relhible method, 
I'he work of arranging and publishing rtgiirultural statistics should be done by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The science of agricultural statistics is also a new one. Some persons 
should be deputed to study the American system of statistics. 


Oral Evidence. 


33185 . V’/a* Chmiman: Mr. Pande, you wish to be examined on the note 

provided by the Tahsil Agricultural Association of SehoraV—^Yes. 

33186 . W' c>n!d you like to make any statement in amplification of your 
note, or may I iisk you some questions?—You may ask me questions; 1 may 
have to say something about co-operation, but 1 will do that later on. 

33187 . Arc you a cultivator? -Yes. 

33188 . Would you tell us a little about your holding; how big is it?— 

'Fhe area that 1 cnilivatc is about 1,000 acres. 

33189 . Do you cultivate that 1,000 acres by hired labour?—Yes. 

33190 . Do you pay that labour in cash or in kind?—Hoth. 

33191 . Do you pay the same labouicr partly in cash and partly in kind?— 
Yes; in that way the labourers dictate their own terms. 

33192 . Then apart ffura that 1,000 acres, vvhai land do you owm?—I also 

own 9,000 acres. 

33193 . That is 10,000 acres altogether?—Yes. 

33194 . Do you own the 9 , 0 (K) a^res in niulguzari right?—Yes. 

33195 . Is the other 1,000 acres home-farm?—Yes, The whole area of the 
home-farm is 1,500 acres, but 1 cultivate only 1,000 acres. 

33196 . Of this whole area of 10,000 acres, how much, if any, Is irrigated?— 

There is no irrigation iir my part of the Province. 

33197 . No well irrigation?—There is well irrigation, but it is negligible. 

33198 . But still, you know, small experiments are important?—I have made 
experiments myself. 

33199 . And what is the result?—The result is satisfactory, but it is impossible 
to carry it on on a large scale. 

33^. Why?—Firstly, the nature of the soil is such that it cannot stand 
irrigation. 


33201. Dow il become saline?—Yes; if you fake a village of 500 acre*, 
were may be 10, 20 or 50 acres at most that can stand irrigation. 

33202. The rest goes salt?—Yes. and the soil is such that butfe cradn 

"ppcftr* 
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33203. I» it the black cotton »oil?—It it not eiactly cotton aoil, but it 

1 $ black soil. 

33204. Is there any clay in it?—^Therc is. 

33205. In patches?—Yes, in a village we have a number of soils; part is 
of one kind and part of another. 

33206. So that it is only a small part of the area that is capable of being 
irrigated?—Yes. 

33207. What are your crops on your home-farm?—Wheat, gram and paddy 
are the three main crops. 

33208. Is tliat dry or irrigated paddy?—Naturally irrigated paddy. 

33209. You do irrigate the *po6dyV—No, it is not irrigated; the system is 
that we have bunds and the land is water-logged. 

33210. Do you grow any cotton?—No. 

33211. What varieties of wheat aie you growing?—No. 88, No. 90 and other 
Improved varieties. 

33212 Are they iccoinmended by the Agricultural Department?—^Yes. 

33213. Are you satisfied with them?—Yes. 

33214. What gram do you grow?—I use the drs/u or local variety. 

33215. Do you think the local deski gram seed is capable of improve¬ 
ment?—Everything is capable of improvement. 

33216. That is a very safe answer. What is the average outturn of wheat 
in the average year?—is about four times the seed rate. 

33217. Do you manure ht all?—Manuring cannot be done on a large scale; 
whatever manuie we have we use for' paddy. 

33218. Are you convinced that it would not pay to apply artificial 
manures?—No, it will not pay. 

33219. You are satisfied of that?—Yes. 

33220. How do you know?—The difficulty about artificial manure is that 
their prices are rather high, and if I use manure costing about Rs, 5 per acre, 

I must be satisfied that at any rate I shall get Ks. 6 ip extra crop, but it does 
not come up to that; that is one difiiculty. 

33221. Will you tell me upon what experiments you found your views? 
Have you tried artificial manures?—Yes, 1 tried them, 1 think it was in 1920 
and 1921. 

33222. Was 1920 a very good or a very bad year?—Prices were high, 

33223. What about crops?—I found I did not get as much crop as I ought 
to have. 

33224. But was not 1920 a very dry year?—1 cannot remember. I think it 
was a dry year. 

33225. It was a >ear of crop failure, was it not?.—I think there were three 
successive failures of ci'ops in 1920, 1921 and 1922. 

So that you made an experiment in what, as far as you can remembei*, 
was a year of crop failure, and upon that you formed the view that artificial 
manures would not pay. 

33226. Prof, (ianjiiulec: What was the crop on which you used the artiheiai 
manure—I think I used it on wheat; we sow wheat and gram together. 

33227. The Chairman: Now tell us about any other difficulty?—Another 
difficulty is that in order to use these manures you must irrigate the land: but 
we are not in a posftion to do that. 

33228. Have you ever tried cowdung?—We try that every year. 

33229. On wheat land?—^Not on wheat, but on paddy. 

33230. Have you ever fried it on wheat land?—^No, we have not a sufficient 
supply. 

33231. You need the whole of it for your rice?^Yc8, the vrdiole of it is 
used on paddy. 
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33232. How many pairs of butlocks 4o you keap? —I keep about 80 pairs 
of bullocks. 

33233. Have you any suggestions to make to the Commission as to how 
the difficulty of keeping these bullocks in condition in a season of fodder 
shortage could be achieved?—>Tfaere is fodder shortage: there is no doubt 
about it. 

33234. Have you made experiments?—Yes. 

33235. What did you try?—I tried juari but the difficulty is that it could 
not withstand the rainfall. The rainfall of my district is something like 60 inches 
and every third or fourth year it may even go to 70 inches; moreover the 
winter temperature is so low that juar cannot thrive. 

33236. Have you considered at all the possibility of growing Guinea grass 
or lucerne?—I grew lucerne once; but I cannot say whether it was a success 
or not. It is doubtful whether we can use it for draught cattle; it may be 
all right for milch cows but for draught cattle it does not pay. 

33237. ^ Do you keep accurate and complete costings of your farming opera¬ 
tions, detailed accounts showing the cost of production on a given unit and the 
return?-~Ye8, I do. 

33238. Proj. Gatigulee: What is the cost of cultivation per acre of wheat?— 
It varies in different tracts; if you are situated near a railway station or a big 
town, for example, it may cost you Rs. 20; but if you are far away from a 
railway station it may cost you less. 

33230. What Is the cosi of cultivation per acre on your own farm?—Rs. 10. 

33240. The Chaitmon: Do you lend money to the villagers in your malgu- 
zari areas?' -Yes. 

33241. At what rate?—It varies from 12 to 24 per cent per annum. 

33242. ft has occasionally been suggested before the Commission that there 
should be a statutory limitation of the rale of interest. Do you agree W'ith that 
view?—Yes, pjovid'.;d the State were to come forward and find the money for 
the cultivators. 

33243. Are you lending any seed at all to your cultivators?—Yes. 

33244. On what tcims?—At 25 per cent per annum. 

33245. In kind?- Yes, in kind 

33246. i)r. Jlytit'i: Not on suxvai or Jerhi?—Sawat means 25 per cent. 
You have got also 50 per ctuit in districts like Mandla. I have got a scheme 
of my own which will reduce the rate. 

3,3247. Have you included th.it scheme* here in your note?—No. 

33248 77/c ('haiunun. On page 529 >ou suggest: “Agriculture can be made 

nttiactive to middle-class youths by intioducing more paying crops, by advancing 
them capital at a very low inte of inteiest*’. That would be at the expense of 
the general tax-payer, would if not?—The thing is this : if you take the 
entire revenue of the Central Provinces it comes to something more than 5 crores 
and out of this crores is derived from land revenue alone; so it cannot be 
said that it is taxing the general tax-payer. 

33249. So your view is, I suppose, that you arc taxing other agriculturists 
to provide cheap rate of interest for this class?—The present position is that 
agriculturists are taxed foi the benefit of other people. 

33250. You say: “Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by 
opening night schools.” Is that view founded on any deffnite experience of 
yours?-~I have tried some experiments and I have succeeded also. I am the 
Chairman of the Schora Central Bank and there the experiment was tried. 

33251. Would you tell us a little more about it?—It had to be given up 
because the Bank had not sufficient funds. 

33252. How long was the experiment carried on?—For three months. 

33253. Yon think you can come to any very clear conclusions about a 
» scheme of adult education in three mimths?—I say that people wanted it but the 
difficulty was want of funds. 

33254. How many people attended in the beginning of the three month!?— 
Thirty. 
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332S5. How many were there at the end of the three inonths?--Not more 
than five. TIic whole thing depends upon the amount of pressure which the 
malguzar can exercise on the people. 

33256. On page 530, in answer to Question 4, you say: “Before the intro¬ 
duction of the Reforms scheme, the Agricultural and Veterinary Services were 
not in touch with the rural population”. Surely the Veterinary Services in the 
districts have been in the hands of the District Boards for a long time, have 
they not?—We have got the dispensary; but the veterinary officers ore under 
the Central Government. 

33257- The dispensary is in the hands of the Local Boards?—^Ye«, but we 
have not got any control over the Veterinary Assistant. 

33258. Are you not responsible at all for the way in which the business 
of the dispensary is carried on?—^We are responsible only for payment; we 

cannot lay down principles for carrying on the dispensaries. So the best thing 
is that the services of the Veterinary Assistants should be transferred to the 

local bodies*. 

33259. Is it your view that the local authority would be prepared to take 
responsibility for the administration and work of the dispensary?—Yes. 

33260. You would like to see that done?—Yes. provided also that the 
Government gives the funds which it is already spending on U- 

33261. Catiiiulce: Are you a member of the District Council?—I am 

the Vice-Chairman of the District Council and Chairman of my Local Board. 

33262. The Chairman: In the matter of finance, in answer to our Question 
5, you say: 'There should be no delay in advancing laccavi and land improve¬ 
ment loans**. Is it your view that there is undue delay in advancing these 
taccavi loans?—^Yes. 

33263. Is there more delay than is requiied for the officer uho is responsible 
to make a complete enquiry into the justification for the application?—That is 
a matter for the authorities; 1 cannot say. 

33264. You have to consider this question in relation to the responsibility 
of the officer who is to decide as to whether the public money is to be advanced 
to an applicant or not. It would not do to lend Government money without 
proper enquiry, would it?—But the procedure can be simplified. 

33265. You think it can?—Yes. 

33266. Who do you suggest should be responsible? Have you thought out 
any scheme?—The best thing is that these loans .should be advanced through 
co-operative societies. 

33267. Have you got any co-operative society on your 9,000 acres?—Yes, 

33268. How many?—I have to manage over 13 villages and in 7 I have got 
co-operative societies. 

33269. Arc they working?—^Ihey are working well. 

33270. Are they utilising all the available money for loans?—^They can get 
money from the Centra! Bank. 

33271. Then why do you suggest that taccavi should be made available?— 
The thing is this: they get money at 12 per cent from the Co-operative Central 
Bank, while from ihe State they can get it at about 7 or 8 per cent; this is 
cheaper. Moreover all cultivators are not members of the societies, 

33272. Do you believe in the co-operative movement?—I do. 

33273. You think it will be a good thing for the co-operative movement 
if taccavi loans were made readily attainable and were granted at lower rates 
of interest?—^Yes. 

33274, You think that will be a good thing for the co-operative movement?— 

Yes. 

33275. Your suggestion is that the primary credit societies should be financed 
by taccavi loans and not from the Central Bank?—No, that is not my suggettion. 

33276. Then how do you propose to do it?—A cultivator who is not a 
member of the co-operative society can get a loan from the Government and • 
I suggest that such a loan should be advanced through the co-operative societ)r, 
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SSlIXtl, To non*itiembori?—Yoi. 

33278. Would you make the co-operative societies the judges of whether 
an application was justifiable or not?—Yes. 

33279. But the co-operative societies would have no responsibility for 
repaying Government, would they?—We are prepared to have that responsibility 
provided we get some commission on the whole thing and it can be done like 
this: supposing the State advances to them at Rs. 7-12-0 per cent, if co-operative 
societies guarantee payment then Goveinment may advance the money to the 
societies at 6 per cent. 

33280. At what rate does the primary society in your district borrow from 
the Central Bank?—12 per cent. 

33281. At what rate do you suggest the primary society should be lent money 

as iaccavi loan?—That is not my position; I do not want that it should be 

advanced from the State entirely. 

33282. If Uiccai't loans were available to primary societies at rates of 

interest lower than the primary societies can borrow from the Central Bank, 
would it be good for the business of the Central Bank?—If they get loans at 
about 7 per cent then they will have to enhance the rate when they advance to 
individual members; secondly, State aid to that extent is not desirable; thirdly, 
I doubt whether the State will be in a position to help to such an extent. 

33283. Have you studied the working of the Usurious Loans Act in this 
Province closely?—It is not in force in this Province; I think it is only in 
force in the Punjab. 

33284. Only in the Punjab?--I think so. 

33285. Is It not an All-India Act?—At any rate, I am not aware of its 

existence so far as this Province is concerned. 

33286. 'I'he position is that it is an All-India Act and it is open to Prov¬ 
incial Governments to put if into force or not to put it into force. It is in 
force in Berar but not in the other half of the Province?—In Berar, 
they have the davuJopat system. 

33287. But the damdopitt system is not the same as the Usurious Loans 
Act?”In Berar, the damdapat system applies to Hindus. 

33288. That has nothing to do with the Usurious Loans Act ?—Damdopat 
serves the same purpose. 

3328^. “Voluntary consolidation of holdings has proved to be a failure*’, 
you say. What attempts on n voluntary basis have been made in this Province?— 
It was attempted in Chhatti.sgarh Division, but only in a very limited manner. 

33290. Are you quite sine that the voluntary method has been fully tried?— 
I think if is bound to fail. 

33291. Ml. Calvert. You saw it in the Punjab, did you not?—Yes. 

33292. It did not fail theie?--No, because it was tried in less than 300 
villages, and that touches not even the fringe of the problem. And again the 

position in the Punjab is entirely different from the position in these parts. 

Here we have got the hwwt/ing system, whereas in the Punjab you have got 
one plain surface and it is easy to adjust one plot with another. That sort of 
thing cannot be done here. 

33293. Sir Henry UrL'runce. Your soil varies here, does it?—Yes. 

33294. The Chairman: On page 531 you say, “It is very doubtful 
that the existing seed of the newly introduced varieties is likely to continue 
its high yielding nature”? Is that because of a probable deterioration in the 

varieties or because of the effect on the soil of better varieties season by 

season?—1 think it is due to the soil. 

33295, You give on page 532, as one of the reasons for the progressive short¬ 
age of labour, the rise in prices? How does the rise in price bring about a 
shortage of labour? That accounts for the labour becoming more dear, I 
suppose?—Yes. 

33296. You say “diversion of agricultural labour to other industries which 
came into existence during the War*^? What industries are you thinking of?— 
The cement factories at Katni in the Jubbulpore district; also the development 
of Tata’s works. 
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33297. Are those cement manufactories still in being?—Yes, there are three 
factories. 

33298. Prof. Ganguhe: How many labourers do they employ?—cannot 
say definitely, but 1 think they must be employing about 6,000 people. 

33299. The Chairman: Have you any suggestions to make as to how these 
difficulties might be overcome?— I have suggested the introduction of subsidiary 
cottage industries. 

33300. Would you like to see locaf authorities purchasing steam tackle in 
order to undertake ploughing on a contiac! basis? -If you mean District Coun¬ 
cils, my answer is in the affirmative. 

33301. You suggest that the department should do it?—^Yes, I think the 
Department of Agriculture should do it; it is impossible for the ordinary people 
to take it up. 

33302. Why?—It would mean so much money which Ihey do not possess 
and it is doubtful whether the thing would succeed. 

33303. You are not very hopeful about it?—Not much. 

And very w’isely you suggest that the department, with which you have 
no connection, should take the risk. 

33304. Have you any experience of the method of preserving fodder known 
as silage?—Yes. 

33305. Do you practise that?—Yes. 

33306. For how long have you practised it?—fn)r the last three years. 

33307. Do you find it a success?—^Yes. 

33308. And you believe in it?—Yes. 

33309. Are yon making your silage in pits below the ground?—Yes. 

33310. Are you having any difficulty at all?—Up to this time I have not 
experienced much difficulty, except that f cannot do it on a large scale. 

33311. Why not?—Because I have not got sufficient fodder. 

33312. Have you had any disappointments'" Has any of it gone bad?— 

Only a small portion of it. 

33313. Just on the top and the sides?--It is generally lower down. 

33314. You find your animals eat it readily?—Yes; I use it for milch 

cattle only. 

33315. Do your villagers take any interest in it?—No. 

33316. Have you attempted to sho\. it to (hem?—It is done in the village 
itself, blit (hey do not maintain many milch cattle as a matter of fact. 

33317. I see you suggest that sunn hemp should be grown iindei irrigation 
for green fodder? Do you think that is the best green fodder that you can 

grow?—1 have said that it would serve two purposes; firstly, for green fodder, 

and secondly, for manure. 

33318. I observed that; but do you think it is a gotxi green fodder?—I 
cannot say anything about that. 

33319. I just want to be certain as to what you mean when you say that 
the demands that you are making on Government funds are modestr—Of course 
modesty is a relative term; they are modest when we consider the demands in 
the majority of the countries of the Continent? 

33320. Which Continent do you refer to?—I think the European Continent. 

33321. Where do you market your wheat*^—In the local market. 

33322. Are you satisfied with the prices you get?—Not at all. 

33.323. Could you not market it to a merchant direct?—I have not yet 
been able to get such a merchant. 

33324. Do you get the ordinary rates fo** v/heat grown on your own farm? — 
I get a slightly better price. 
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3dd25. Why?^Becau6e 1 produce purer ttuB. What the miirchasits do ti 
thb: they take wheat of all kinds and mx them with mine and produce 
standard quality. In Bombay there are different qualities, for example, 70 per 
cent pure and 30 per cent dirty. If they want to produce another combination 
they just mix mine and bring it to the required standard. 

33326. You suggested at the commencement of your oral evidence that 
there was something that you wished to aJd to that statement. Would you 
let us hear what it may be?—I wanted to mention two things in this connection: 
firstly, my seed scheme and secondly, the system of tenancy which we have in 
the Central Provinces. The tenure of land is such that there is absolutely 
no value for the land. 


33327. You know the subject of tenancy is not within the terms of our 
reference. We are quite prepared to licar the effect that present conditions 
have on your cultivation if you wish to tell us. but we are not prepared to 
hear any proposals for a change. Do 1 nu4e myself clear?-- Our difficulty 
is that the two questions are so mixed up together that you cannot examine 
the former without examining the latter also. v 

33328. Proceed with yoiit statement and I will stop you if necessary?—^The 
difficulty with regard to the system of tenure is that the co-operative societies 
have absolutely no assets. Members hold their land on occupancy right only 
and they have consequently nothing to mortgage. Then after taking large 
loans they apply to the lav\ courts and get themselves declared insolvent, 
with the result that tljc money is lost to the Central Bank and to the society. 
The remaining membei.s are required to pay up for one man's dishonesty. 

33329. Before you go any further 1 \v.ant to ask you a question on that. 
You have several primary societies on your own estates?—Seven societies. 

33330. How many of them are really being managed efficiently by their 
own members? Are they in fad managed by committees of the primary society 
or are they really there simply as links between the individual borrower and 
the Central Bank?—Out of these seven societies I think only one can exist 
without any aid from outside. 

33331, Jake that society which is the best you have. Does the committee 
make a close scrutiny of the applications for loans that come in to the committee 
from ils members?—They do. 


33332. So that they ought to know which of their members, if any, are 
deserving of a loan?- -Quite so: hut you cannot know when the man will be¬ 
come dishonest. He might be honest to-day but what is there to prevent him 
from becoming dishonest to-morrow'*' ’ 


33333. I3o not let us take too gloomy a view. Probably it would be all 
right if you did not take such a pessimistic view as you have taken. You do 
not think that the co-opeiative society through its committee is capable of 
judging as to whether its members ought to be given loans or ought not to be 
given loans?—They understand their interests best, but the difficulty is that 
they would not know what the man might do afterwards. 

33334. In all businesses vou expect to meet a certain proportion of dishonest 
people and you must expect to be faced with a certain number of disappoint¬ 
ments and^ bad debts. Dou you not think that the primary society, if properly 
managed, is capable of protecting itself against the ordinary risks of business in 
those respects? -It is well qualified to protect itself, but even in the best joint 
stock banks you will find that fraudulent transactions take place. 

33335. You say that the other societies are not capable of managing tlieir 
own affairs?—Yes. ^ 


I examines the applications that come in from their members for 

Joansf What I say is tJiat they cannot exist without outside help, 

33337. Who examines the applications The applications are examined bv 
the members of the societies themselves, but the Central Bank lends them a 
ffiings accounts, drafts their applications, and does other 


ai ^ J principle of unlimited liability is not capable 

?hrmi?l^ ii ‘ 1 ® .•ufficiently wary frame of mind to look after 

tibilitv I" beginning, before the principle of joint respon- 

ttbilijy was enforced, they were reckless, but flow they are cautioua. 
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33339. To come back to your point, you think that it it impoisibte to 
conduct credit societies unless the members have land which they can mort* 
gage? -“7'hat is not my intention. In order to put the whole thing on a touiiO 
footing the nature of tenancy should be changed. In this connection, an 
amendment of the Insolvency Act is also necessaiy; that is my point. , 

.33340. Would you tell us what you wish to be done in the way of amend* 
ment?—That a man will not be allowed to become insolvent as long as he has 
propelty; that he will not be allowed to sutrender his holdings to the malguzar 
as long os he has got debts owing to a co-operative Society. 

33341. You want to put the co-operative society in front of the soxncar?— 
Yes, J am expecting to get the same right which the Government has over 
them. 

3.3342. Have you got anything else to say?—About the staff of the Co¬ 
operative Department, the position in the Central Provinces is that no Registrar 
has held office for more than two years. They have been changing, and to they 
have not been able to put in as much woik as they could have if they had 
been fixed to the depaitment. They come to the department, work there for 
a couple of years, and then go to some othei department. 

33343. On page 538 you say: “Indians by temperament are not such 
dirty people as they are represented to be”. Who has been representing them 
to be dirty?—That is the general impression. 

.33344. 1 should have thought that, in some respects, the houses of the 
cultivators in the average village are extraordinarily clean; and that it is just 
the absence of knowledge as to facts of infection which, in certain essential 

matters, leads them to practices which are responsible for the spread of epidemic 
diseases?--They are quite careful about infectious diseases. 

33345. You think they are?—^Yes. If a man is suffering from small-pox, 

nobody is allowed to enter the hut of that man. They keep fire burning through¬ 
out, and when the man has recovered they clean the house again, in cases 

of epidemics like plague, they at once leave their huts. 

33346. Prof, Ganfiulce: What about the surroundings of the houses?— 
They are dirty, 

33347. The Chairman: Take the case of cholera: where is the linen soiled 
by a cholera patient usually washed?-It is washed in the village tank. 

33348. On page 539 you say : “we find that, on an average, debt per head 
has been increasing from year to year.“ Could we have the facts on which 
you base that view?—The fact is that if >ou take the Co-operative Report 
of this Province you will find that the average debt pei head has been increased 
in almost all the cases. 

33349. Have you made any definite survey of any particular district? These 
impressions are very misleading?—If you take the sums which are under award 
in liquidation cases, then you will find that the amount has been increasing 
from year to year. 

33350. You think that necessarily means that the total debt over the whole 
co.mtiy is increasing?—That is one aspect. V you take the average debt per 
head, you will find that that also has been increasing. 

33351. How do you know what the average debt is?~~I know because I 
am connected wdth the bank. 

333.52. Prof. Gangidec: You have not undertaken any enquiry on which 
you base this statement?—I base it on xvhatever inquiry I have made. As a 
matter of fact, no regular enquiry has been made by Government itself. 

33353. The Chairman: 1 want to be sure that I have not misunderstood you 
in this matter of taccavi loans in relation to co-operative societies. Was it 
your suggestion that primary societies should r.dminister these taccavi loans?— 
Not primary societies; Central Banks. It w'oiild be too much for the primary 
society to take it up. The Central Bank can lake the loan from Government; 
and guarantee the rate of interest, and its repayment. 

there will be no competition between taccavi loans and 
Central Banks —No. 1 do not want competition. 
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Sir James MacKenna: Are you the owner of ettatee you were 
talking about?—Yci, I am the legal owner. 

333S6. Have you had much assistance from the Agricultural Department?— 
Yes, they have given me much assistance. 

33357. They have given you considerable atiistance?—^Yes, that is due to 
the fac^ that we have been asking the help of the department from the very 
beginning* 

33358. Are you a member of the Legislative Council now?—Yes. 

33359. Have you been a member since the beginning?—Yes. 

33360. Do you remember the year in which there was a cut of Rs. 2 lakhs 
ir. the agricuhural budget?—Yes. 

33361. Were you in favour of that cut?—Yes. 

33362. Why?—Because Government had produced that year the Report of 
the Co-operation Committee, and that report was so reactionary that we were 
bound to vole against it. * ^ 

33363. What do you mean by co-operation? Political co-operation?—I 
am using the expression strictly in the co-operative sense. The Local Govern¬ 
ment had appointed a committee to examine the working of the Co-operative 
Department. 

33364. And because that did not satisfy you, you cut the agricultural 
budget?—1'hc idea was to cut the Co-operative Department budget, not the 
agricultural budget. 

33365. But the axe fell on the wrong branch?—That may be. 

33366. Prof. Ganguhe: What do you mean by reactionary?—It was a 
reactionary repoil. The present position in the Province is that when Central 
Banks have their own Chairmen, the district officials have got nothing to do 
with them. The report recommended that the Registrar, whenever he finds 
that suitable non-officials arc not coming forward, should be gi\cn the power 
to appoint anybody as Chairman of any Central Bank. Then, it gave power to 
the Registrar to turn out any member of a co-operati\e society or any director 
from any bank. These were the proposals v.hich we were bound to resent. 

33367. You did not appro\e of them?—No. 

33368. Sir Jtimes MacKenmt: What reason have you for saying on page 530 
that: “Before the introduction of the Reforms scheme, the Agricultural and 
Veterinary Services were not in touch with the rural population but now it 
has changed and therefore the woik of these services is being more appreciated*’? 
—The view current up to 1920 was that the department was mainly concerned 
in carrying out research work at headquarters. But in 1921, when the non¬ 
official side said that it was desirable that they should familiarise the people 
with their researches, they took to field work also. 

33369. They did not do it before 1920?--Not in the way they have been 
doing since then, and public criticism is responsible for it. 

33370. You think that it justifies your making that statement?—Yes. 

33371. Are you not aware of the introduction of rosetwi cotton and the 
transplantation of paddy in Chhattisgarh, before the Reforms? Can you quote 
anything that has been done since the Reforms?—As a matter of fact, this 
transplantation was not a new thing propagated by the department; the people 
knew about it, and it was done before that in the United Provinces. As regards 
roseum cotton, I think that the department has concentrated too much on roseum 
cotton. The position here is that there are five Divisions in the Central Provinces; 
Berar and Nagpur are cotton tracts, Chhattisgarh is the paddy tract and the 
Juhbulpore and Nerbtidda Divisions are wheat tracts. They might have been 
doing a lot already in one Division, but the other Divisions were suffering. 

33372. Are they not doing anything in the wheat tract?—Now they are 

doing much. 

33373. They did not do a great deal before 1920?—Not much. 

33374. Prof. Gan^ulee: Who evolved the A-115 type of wheat? Of whose 
work is it the result?—I do not know. What I wanted to say w^as thtt tbt 
people should be made familiar with the researches of the department. 
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33375. Have any demonstration farms been started since the Reforms?— 
They existed even in 1920. 

33376. Do you know of any farm that has been started since the Reforms?— 
There are two farms in my own tahsiK 

33377. Started since 1920?—Yes. 

33378. You show a great deal of interest in the development of agriculture; 
are you familiar with the practice in the Agricultural Institute in Nagpur or in 
various Government farms?—I have tried to keep myself in touch with them. 

33379. In what way have you kept in touch?—I am a member of the 
Pro^incial Hoard of Agriculture. 

33380. Do you attend the Board meetings regularly?—Yes* regularly. 

33381. When did you attend last?— 1 think the last meeting was held in 
September, 

33382. Did you at any time place before them the views that you have 
place! before us?—Yes, I ha^e moved resolutions; I pressed for these things; 
I have pressed for the contract ploughing system; I have pressed for seed 
supply business. 

33383. You suggest various legislative measures for the benefit of agricul¬ 
turists. Did you as a member of the Legislative Council take any steps in 
that direction?—As far as the Legislative Council is concerned, it has been 
working in a very haphazard manner. 

33384. What do you mean by that? As a matter of fact, in the last three 
yeais nothing has been done; during 1920, 1921 and 1923 when the Legislative 
Council were working there w^ere tw'o Ministers; but after the Swarajists entered 
the Council the Ministers disappeared and along with the Ministers the Council 
also 

33385. But that should not interfere with your introducing any beneficial 
measures?—We could not do it, because the Government said that in the 
absence of Ministers they were not prepared to lay down any new policy. 

33386. On page 530 you say that since the Reforms the work of these 
services is being more appreciated?—Yes. 

33387. And on page 529 you say that the people have not much faith in the 
acti\ities of the Agricultural Department?—Yes. 

33388. Could you explain that a little further?-'-'rhe position has consider¬ 
ably changed since 1920 hut a great deal of w^ork is still to be done. 

.33389. That vve all realise, but you say the people have not much faith in 
the activities of the department. You yourself have introduced roseurn cotton 
in your tahsil?—Yes, 

33390. We have had evidence to the effect that cultivators are growing A-115 
wheat and better implements have been introduced in various tracts?~-^es. 

33391. Tlicn why do you say the people have not much faith in the 
Agricultur^d Department?—You are putting too literal an interpretation on my 
words. 

,33392. So that you do not mean what you say here?- -1 do not mean to 
say that I condemn the* department altogether. 

33393. Then I will leave it at that. Is there u Federation of Co-operative 
Societies here?—Yes. 

33394. Are you connected with it?—I am its Ciovernor. 

33395. How is that Federation working?'~'lt did not put much work for 
the last two years, but now it is showing signsi of life. 

33396. Why did it not work during the last two years, and why ts if 
showing signs of life now’?—In 1921 the Governor of the Federation became 
a Minister of the Central Provinces Government. The gentleman who was 
then elected Governor in his place died within a month of his acceptance of 
office. After that nobody came forward to accept the responsibility because 
the office was an honorary one and entailed a great deal of work. The present 
position is that I have taken up the work, but I have no money with which 
to carry on any work. 

33397 . Did you say that that Federation is showing signs of life now?— Yes. 
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33398. Who 4«ve life to the Federation?—The new Execotivo Cooncll. A 
new Executive &uncil haa been elected and I have been rendering aome 
ter vice in that directione 

33399. You have told ua aomething about the primary aociety of which 
you have knowledjje?— Yet. 

33400. To what class does that particular society belonj|?—^Thcrc are very 
few societies of “A” class; the majority of them are of “C class. 

, 33401. Does the society which you know belong to class?— C 

and 

33402. Who does the auditing?—The Government Auditors. 

33403. Are you satisfied with that arrangement?—Personlly 1 would suggest 
that more Auditors should be appointed, and that the Central Bank should not 
be asked to bear the expenses of the audit. What I suggest is that the Central 
Bank should confine its activities to education, training and propaganda. 

33404. I understand you are also a member of the District Council?—I am 
Vice-Chairman of the District Coungil and Chairman of the Local Board. 

33405. What are the chief interests of your Local Board?—^Wc are 
concerned with roads, school buildings and pounds. 

33406. Of the three things you have mentioned, roads, school buildings and 
pounds, which interests the Board as a corporate body most? Arc you keen 
on belter roads, better pounds, or better school buildings?—They care more for 
sciiools; they are not in a position to care for the roads because they have 
no money at their disposal. 

33407. Whfit about the Veterinary Service?—They do not have full 
contiol over the Veterinary Service.*" 

33408. I think you are referring to taccavi loan when you say in your note 
that coercive processes are used to make recoveries?—Yes. 

33409. Whnt^ are the coercive processes to which you are referring?—You 
can attach a man's property and send him to prison at once. 

33110. Js that what you mean?—Yes. 

33411. On pitge 530 you refer to the Conciliation Board; what Board are you 
referring toV--These Boards vere established once in the Central Provinces and 
they went from town to town; they sent for sowcars and moneylenders and got 
their debts compounded in many ways. 

33412. Is that l3oard still functioning?—It functioned once. 

33413. What has happened to it?—I cannot say; it may have been abolished. 

33414. You are not in touch with it?—^No; that was long ago; it was 
about fifteen years ago. 

33415. On page 532 you make a statement which I do not quite follow: 
**Letters to all the Provincial Heads of the Agricultural Departments and to the 
Pusa Institute weie sent by the Association but no one was able to give sound 
advice in this matter.” Are you referring to a particular incident?—^Yes. 

33416. Would you explain what it is?—It was a problem like this: there 
being 60 inches of rainfall and about 40 degrees temperature in winter, the whole 
area being water-logged, they weie asked what should be grown as fodder crop. 

33417. Mr, Calvert: I gather you are a strong upholder of the independ¬ 
ence of Central Banks?—Yes. 

33418. And you resented the suggestion that the Registrar should have 
power to appoint a Chairman?—Yes, 

33419. And you would not like the Collector to interfere with the working 
of the Central Banks?-—No, 1 do not want him to interfere. 

33420. You propose that taccavi should distributed through the Central 
Banks?—Yes. 
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^421. Would the Central Bank also be responsible hr the coliectlPn of 
the iaccavi? —Certainly. 

33422. The Collector, as you know, has special powers for recovering 
iaccavt loan?—Yes. 

33423. But the Central Rank would not have those special powers?—Very 
welK 

33424. How would you get over that difficulty?—It is not in every case 
that coercive processes are used. 

33425. But part of the argument against the Government system <4 Uwcavi 
is that coercive processes arc used'^—Yes, but in the co-operative society 
minimum coercion would he used, 

33426. Bui supposing the Central Bank could not collect certain taccavi?-^ 
Then the Central Bank would have to pay it out of its own funds. 

33427. And bear the Joss?—Yes. 

33428. The Central Bank would not resort to any special powers?—No. 

33429- You would not mind the Central Bank incurring the loss on sums 
found to be irrecoverable through its ordinary powers?—Qiute so, but the 
Central Bank at the same time would be making some profits; if they are 
advancing, sny, at Rs. 7-12-0 per cent to an ordiiia-y cultivator, the Government 
can very well advance money, say, at 6 per cent to the Central Bank which 
would offer them much better security; 1 would give the difference between 
the two rates to the Central Bank. 

33430. Under the Co-operative Societies Act Government dues due by 
societies may be recovered by a special procedure?—Yes. 

33431. I'hcrefore it would be possible for the Central Bank to get this 
special procedure enforced to recover taci^avt lent through it; would you not 
allow a Central Bank to use those powers?—No; as a matter of fact, such 
powers have not been much used in the Province. 

33432. But you have in the Pioviiice the procedure under liie Public 
Demands Recovery Act?—Yes. 

33433. 'I'hat is frequently used?—Yes. 

33434. But you would not use those powers to collect arrears of taevavi?— 
1 would use those pow'ers; when wc aie going to incur responsibility W'e should 
use such powers as ve have under the Co-operative Societies Act already; 
It would be eKtremely unfair that we should be deprived of the powers 
w'hich vve already have under the Act. 

3J435. So that you would use those special pow'ers?—Yes. 

33436. Which depend upon the Registiar or the Collector intervening?— 

Yes. 

334.37, Even though you do not like the Collector intervening in the 
affairs of the Cential Banks, you would like him to interv’^ene to collect the dues 
which you cannot collect? — The only thing is this: we require his help only 
when we have failed in all other ways. The complaint against tacc^vi loans 
and the loans under die Government Land Improvement Acts is that in 1923-24 
and 192‘*-2S, when there was a financial deficit in the Province, Government 
issued instructions to the Ktnenue Officers to collect these loans, and in 
realising those loans the Government authorities became very strict. The result 
of all that is that nobody wanu to take loans from the Government. 

3.3438. In the recovery of arrears due to societies, do you not believe in 
strictness?—What do you mean by strictness? 

33439, Do you not think a member of a primary society should be made 
to p«<y what he can pay?—I think they do as long as they can. 

33440. Is that strictness ih recovery a prime element in the success of all 
co-operative societies? I here is not much strictness, and then you cannot 
substitute coercion for co-operation. 

33441. Just to clear that up; at first you give us the impression that the 
Central Bank should face loss rather than take coercive measures. Whgt is 
ffie exact idea intended to be conveyed by the expression “coercive measure*'? 
Do you mean those measures which we can already take under the Co-operative 
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Act?^l w«8 r4^f«rrinj| toJhe Actual powera conlerred by the Co-opera- 
twe Societies Act to collect ouea to the Government. 

33442. When exactly would you atop incurring the loss atid when would 
you begin to apply to the Collector for these coercive powera?—When we 
And that all our effort! have failed; tt would be the last resort. 

33443. The point is that your distribution of taccavi through the Central 

Banks would tend to involve you in interference from the Collector?—^Why 

should he interfere; when it is required he should come forward and give it 
on the security of the Central Bank. Secondly, it saves the Collector also a 
great deal of bother: he has to hold an enquiry into the whole thing, as to 
whethe'* the man is sound, whether he can pay, what is his paying capacity and 
so on. He would be saved from that bother. When we are going to save 

him that bather, when we are giving very good security to Government, why 
Mhouid Government grudge advancing loans through the Central Banks? 

33444. I suppose you know that even under the present system of taccavi 
being distributed through Collectors, considerable sums have to be remitted 
as irrecoverable?—Yes. 

33445. So that your Central Banks would suffer loss?—^Why should we 
suffer loss? 

33446. If the Collector cannot recover by special procedure, if » not 
likely that you vould be able to recover without that special procedure?— 
Yes, but we stiould not suffer loss because we arc taking the difference between 
the two rates. 

33447. The (Ikuvman. As profits for the Central Bank?—Yes. 

33448. Mr, Calvert: You would be piepared to regard that profit as covering 
your losses?' -If things come to that, we are bound to suffer loss. 

33446. In discussing indebtedness you refer to previous loans which have 
not been cleared off for genenuions ?-"-1 es. 

.33450. 'I'hal is to say, there are people who are born in debt, live in debt 
M!t<l die lU debt?—Yes, 

33151. Would you, in order to gel rid of that, advocate a more free use 
of insolvency? 1 would not object to their becoming insolvent. 

33452. You vvould not object to a resort to insolvency to get rid of inherited 
.iebt?'““A3 a matter of fact the cultivator tries to pay as long as hj can; he 
not essentially dishoiiesi; he becomes dishonest only when he finds that all other 
methodi' have failed. 

33453. He even goes on t>aying oft debts which are really time-barred?— 

' hat iic docs. 

33454. fill the only lesoit is insolvency?—Yes; it is the last resource 

vvhen the crcdiiors begin to harass him. 

33153. But I gathered fioiw your reply to the Chairman that you expressed 
a view rather opposed to the insolvency proceedings; 1 could not quite understand 
the point?—'For that i must lake you to Bombay where you opposed the sugges¬ 
tion that lilt* Central Provinces had biought foiward for amending the Insolvency 
Act. The suggestion was thrown out at your instance and at the instance of 
Mr. M.idin. Now J think you are in favour of it. I will give you a concrete 

iusuincc. There i.s a man at Hoshangabad who has got 3,000 acres of occu¬ 

pancy land emd who has become insolvent. Now the position is that while the 
umn is getting money from his tenants bj* sub-lcnsing his plots, he is not paying 
n single rupee to his creditors. I will give you another instance. 7'he 

Piparia Central Bank is suffering fioin a loss of Rs. 40,000 which were advanced 
lo persons who had occupancy rights but who have got themselves declared 
insolvent. 

33456. Cannot the rents be attached?—No; they pay rent so iar as the 
<}avernment land is concerned; Goveinraent has got the first preference over 
the land; land revenue must be paid. 

33457. I still do not quite understand you; arc you in fav^our of an extension 
of insolvency proceedings or a curtailment?—! should say that loans to the 
co-operative societies should come under exceptions, just as Government dues. 
That is my point. I would not allow' the man to surrender hts holding to the 
malguxar or dispose of it in any other way as long ns there are debts againtt him 
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in favour of the co-oper»tive eociety. The pretent petition it. tup^ ^ 
member of the co-operative tociety and I have twen a loan and jet minwtt 
declared intolvent; you can attach my cr<n>. but I do not cultivate the land 
myielf and to you cannot attach my crop; I lub-leate my holdin|to. I be 
gecotiJ difficulty is that if he surrenders his holding to the malguzar, the latter 
gets the holding for nothing and does not pay anything to the co-operative 
society. The nature of the tenancy throughout the Central Provinces is like 
this and so long as the cultivator has got only occupancy rights he possesaes 
no assets, and when he possesses no assets his credit ought to be nil. 

33458. Prof. Gangulee: What are your suggestions?—Nobody can now get 
himself declared insolvent as long as he has not paid off Government loans; 
if the man has taken a Government loan, Government can at once take^ possession 
of his occupancy holding and auction it off; but that cannot be done in the case 
of the co-operative societies. 

33459. Mr. Calevrt: You want the loan to the co-operative society to be 
a first charge on his assets on a par with the land revenue and the rent? ^Yes; 
you may give me the second place; I shall be quite content. 

33460. Revenue first, then rent and then a loan due to the co-operative 
society?—^Yes; I will be satisfied if I get that. 

33461. That is the present Bombay Act?—Yes; I will be satisfied with it. 

33462. Apparently, people who breed bullocks now are able to get Rs. 150 
for a pair, whereas formerly they only received Rs. 60; has that encouraged 
bullock breeding at all?—So far as breeding farms are concerned, 1 think they 
are not paying. I maintain one myself which is certified by the department, 
but I find that it does not pay. 

33463. Prof. Gangulee: What breed do you have?—^The Malvi breed. 

33464. Mr. Calvert: Is there any very marked difference between the 
districts of Hoshangabad and your own in regard to fodder and pasture?—^Therc 
is a great deal of difference, as much difference as there is between Nagpur 
and Chhattisgarh. 

33465. Which is better situated as regards pasture and fodder?—I think 
Nagpur is better situated. 

33466. As between Hoshangabad and Jubbulpore?—Jubbulpore is the worst 
because the system of cultivation there is entirely different from what prevails 
here in Hoshangabad. Here you do not have water-logged areas, whereas 
throughout the Jubbulpore district there is that system. 

33467. But comparing Jubbulpore and Hoshangabad, which has more pas¬ 
ture?—^That I cannot say; but pasture is bound to be greater here because there 
is not so much rainfall here and it is free of water-logged areas. Then again, 
this tract produces cotton and juar and they serve as fodder; these crops arc 
not grown in Jubbulpore. 

33468. The District Agricultural Association of Hoshangabad say that (he 
common village pastures are over-stocked and your Agricultural Association say 
that there is very little over-stocking of common pasture?—I think both of 
them are mistaken. What is meant by over-stocking? Do the Hoshangabad 
people mean to say that they have got more agricultural cattle than what arc 
actually required for cultivation? 

33469. The Chairman: Is not the ordinary interpretation of the word over- 
stocking that there are more animals living on the land than the land is capable 
or feeding? That may be; that is a matter for the Hoshangabad people to say. 

No Calvert: In your district there is ample pasture for the cattle?— 

33471. You say there is no over-stocking of common pasture, which meaiia 
there is ample pasture for cattle?—By over-stocking what I meant was the 
maintaining of more cattle than were necessary for our agricultural purposes; 
we have used the word with that idea. 

33472. Have you or have you not, ample pasture for cattle?—We^have not. 

33^3. Discussing labour, you refer to the weak physique due to malnutrl* 
non. Ho you find that among the a/ta-eating people or the rice-eating people?— 
lou will find that when you compare the people from the Punjab and the United 
t'rovinces with the people from the Centra! Provinces, and you will find a still 
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difference wien you compare die people of Cliliattia|arh with tlie people 
of the jobbulpore Diviftoti* You will find that thoae people who come from the 
wheat-producing districts are generally more hardy. 

33474, Is this malnutrition due to diet or due to poverty?—I think it is 
due to both, 

33475. Actually the rice diet is more expensive than the wheat diet?-—It 
may be; I cannot say anything about it. 

33476. You seem to think that Government could bring about a doubling 
of the population in twenty years by paying more attention to sanitation. Would 
you regard that as a good or as an evil?—If it is evil to have a family» then 
that is also an evil. 

33477. Would you look upon doubling the population in twenty years as a 
thing to be desired?—I would; and if it does not double itself there must be 
something wrong somewhere in the system. 

33478. The reason why I ask you is that you are rather opposed to people 
earning higher wages by industries?—My position is not that; what I say is 
that the business of agriculture should be made so paying that they will be able 
to find work in their own villages. 

33479. You have studied the Punjab system of co-operation?—^No; I had 
never been to the Punjab. 

33480. You suggest that local bodies should be allowed to appoint organisers; 
would you not rather have them appoint educators in co-operation?—Yes. 

33481. You say credit societies require more attention. Do you not think 
education is more important than organisation?—You may give them that work 
also. I have no objection. 

33482. You think the settlement policy of the Government discourages 
owners from carrying out improvements. Can you give us any instances where 
owners actuall> have not carried out improv^ements for fear of an increase in 
the settlement rate?—Yes. The settlement of the Jubbulpore district is likely 
to take place in 1928. Now if I had fallow land I should keep it fallow, other¬ 
wise in the settlement the land revenue might be increased. 

33483. Are you actually at this moment keeping the land fallow in order 
to avoid enhancement of revenue?—Not only I, but a number of other people 
are doing the same. 

33484. You arc actually doing it?—Yes. 

33485. Sir Ganga Ram: In another connection you told us that you passed 
in law and took to agriculture; is that so?—Wliat I said was that I am an 
LL.B., but I have never practised law 

33486. You have taken to agriculture? Is that from a moral point of 
view or from a lucrative point of view?—It is neither from a moral nor from 
a lucrative point of vievv, 

33487. Then w^hnt has guided your judgment in the matter so as to divert 

f oil to agriculture and not to law? Is agriculture more paying than law?— 
t is not like that. My father-in-law, who was a big landowner in the Jubbulpore 
district, died in January 1921 and I had taken my LL.B. degree in 1920. 

33488. He left you all that property?—^Yes; and I came and took up the 
management of his estate so that I had no time to devote my attention to law. 
33489. And you are an M. L. C. now?—^Yes. 

33490. And may I ask you to what party you belong?—I am an Independent. 

33491. Is your estate close to that of the gentleman who preceded you as 
witness?—There must be a distance of at least % miles between them. 

33492, All 1 want to know is whether you have any idea as to how irriga¬ 
tion may be brought to your estate?—I have got one irrigation tank in my 
tahsii. 

33493, Do you fee! the want of any more irrigation?—It is only in that 
tract that irrigation can be successful. The rest of the land has got huge cracks 
where irrigation cannot be of any benefit. 

33494. You said your wheat outturn was four times the amount of the 
seed? How much seed per acre do you tow?—We sow about 100 lbs. per acre. 
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S3495, You never take the advice ol the A|^ricultural Pepartment a» to how 
much seed you should put in?—They suggest iD kt/ros which amoontt to about 
100 lbs. per acre. 

33496. Js that their suggestion?—Yes. 

33497. Do you not band up the rainfall water so as to prevent its flowing 
away?—The whole of our land is water-logged and in the rains we have sheets 
and sheets of water, extending for miles around. 

33498. You said, I think, in one place that Government should not discourage 
Brahmini bulls, in other woids Brahmini bulls should be allowed to spread all 
over the country?—^Yes. 

33499. That was the old method of breeding, and you consider it the best 
method?‘“-There are better methods. 1 want to put one bullock in a group of 
25 villages, but that is not a practical proposition. Funds are not available 
for the purpose- 

33500. Sir Thom^is Middleton: You point out the deplorable condition of 
livestock in your area and make a number of suggestions for improving them; 
one is that the Government forests should be opened? What is the present 
charge for grazing—I do not remember. 

33501. The last witness told us it was from 4 to 8 annas?—That may be so. 

33502. Do you think if the (lovemment forests were opened and made 
free that would make much of a difference?—I would not say that grazing should 
be made free, but I think that a minimum rate should be charged. The point 
is this, that if you have a foiest area sometimes in the neighbourhood of 
villages which are densely populated, their pasture land is taken by the Forest 
Department. In that case what are the people to do? 

33503. Villagers can get grazing fo> their cattle at 4 annas or 8 annas per 
head?—No, the vill iger provides grass for himself at that rate. So far as the 
villagers are concerned, they cannot provide anything. 

33504. Could their landlords not piovide it for them'’^—Their landlord has 
to pay even for the pasture land to the Government. 

33505. Why not? Why should Government not charge?—If you say that I 
should leave the pasture land fiee to ray cultivalois it is only fair on my part 
to ask you to keep tho land reienuc free. You do want us to give concession 

to our tenants w’hile you are not prepaied to extend any to us. 

33506, 1 ha\'e not asked you to give pasture land free?—As a matter of 

fact some pasture land is given free by the malguzars. They give, I think, 

free pasture for one pair of bullocks to every 10 acres, and then again the 

majority of the landowners do not chaige anything for the grazing of cows. 

33507. You have a thousand acres under your own management? How’ 
much pasture land hav^c you got on thai thousand acres?—I have set apart one 
of my forest villages. 

33508. Sv Thomas Middleton: It is part of the 9,000 acres?—^Yes. 

33509. You set that apart and you charge nothing for the grazing from the 
cultivators?—No; they have got that right only in the vilage in which they 
reside. They cannot assert that right in my other villages. 

33510. So that you act very much as the Government does?—Yes. 

33511. Sir Henry Lawrence: What rales do you charge for your grazing?— 

If a tenant has got 10 acres, I give him grazing free for one pair or bullocks. 

33512. For the others what do you charge?—-From 2 annas to 12 annas 

per year. And then 1 have other advantages; I may utilise their cow dung and 
other things. That is a most import.nnt thing. 

33513. Sif Gonjtia Jiam: You get milk free from them?—^Not at all. 

33514, Prof, Gangulce: Do you give the cultivator a receipt for the amount 
he pays you?^—If he wants it, I give it to him. 

33515. Does this note which you have presented to us represent your own 
views or the views of your Association?—^There is not much between 

the Association and myself. 

33516. This note was not presented before your Association?—^Yes, it was 
presented and discussed with its leading members. 
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i3Sl7. Dr. You are a ma1guzar?***Y«i. 

33S18. And you carry on thi» busineiB of agriculture in order to make a 
living?—-Certainly. 

33519. You are against the export of fodder from the Central Frovineai 
to the United Provinces?~-Ycs. 

33520. Would you be against the ex^rt of wheat which you raise to the 
United Provinces or to any other tract?—Wo. 


33521. You would not be against the export of wheat because that would 
bring down the prices and you might find yourself in a desperate position? 
Why is it then that you are against the export of fodder?—Because it takes 
away the capital which I have got. 

33522. What capital?—If my cattle die early or if they are in a weak state 
of health owing to shortage of fodder that means that you are taking away so 
much from the capital itself. 

33523. Let us pin sue this matter further because you have mixed up a 
number of matters. The United Provinces people do not force away the fodder 
from you because they pay you a higher price. Suppose you did that, your 
fodder would not leave your estate? Why are you against the export of 
fodder when you arc not against the export of wheat? l)o you not see any 
inconsistency there? -No, food material w'hich is absolutely necessary should 
not be exported, even b the general policy of Government be one of free trade. 

33524. Supposing the Cioveriiment piohibited the export of wheat or cotton, 
would you favour that measure?—No. 

33525 Then Mhy do you favour this measure with regard to the export of 
fodder r'—liccaiise n minimum should be allowed to remain here. 

33526. Take the question of cattle? You say that more and more land 
IS being taken up for cultivation and that there is a diminution in the area 
avijilable for pasture? If that is so, how are you going to keep the balance 
even between your cattle and your people?—I have said that it is desirable that 
some sort of legislation should be undertaken to stop the encroachment on 
pasture land. 

v done and suppose your suggestion were followed 
that there should be no diminution in the number of cattle, would there not be 
n tendency for the cattle to increase?—^Yes. 

33528. you u.;! (hink that the time would come when your cattle would 
•. you *at the peasant’, children may be 

crying out for wbe.<it or nee and the wheat and rice may not be there but your 
fodder for your cattle may be there? Do you see that?--lf you have to caw 
on cult.val.on yot. must have a certain number of bullocks and Fyot ke"p 
tertuin number of bullocks you must provide fodder also for them 

« ^ ».t' 

population, the bread would be taken awav from tC chddr^,* ,1 * * 

and you might find you.self in a preZ?mir-F,ht'tn o FsSon 
were^ to ar.se I am su.c tha. .e ..hould get another Commission without much 

or ofSe ne?Fodt\V-r?hin\* wFari“SyIS T 

^rmeTn^FetoSs^ib?;^":^: irru? 

Provinces is 600 lbs. ^ ‘^e Central 

local rates I' Uo you pay any income-tax ?—No. me 
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33553. Do you know that in Italy the land is subject to a basic rhte ol 
10 per cent; then there is local taxation, communal taxation, and th^ State 
taxation?—But what is the average yield per acre there? 

We are concerned here with the net profits on which the assessment of 
land revenue is made. 

33534. 1 pass on to another matter. Do you have many wells on your 
estateP-Yes, 

33535. Do you charge your cultivators for the use of those wells?—^No. 

33536. Why do you ask the State then to keep its water rate rigid?— 

Because the development and prosperity of 90 per cent of the people means 
something to the State. The State would be nowhere if 90 per cent of the 
people were to disappear. 

33537. To revert to this question of taxation, you charge nazarana? —Yes. 

33538. Do you not capitalise all the future increments in this nezarana, 

tning for giving him the right. 

33539. Do you not capatilise all the future increments in this nazarana, 

and leave the State with nothing to tax?—So far as nazarana is concerned, you 
can get very good nazarana where there is income from other non-agricuUural 
sources, but in hilly tracts and thinly populated places you have to lease the 
land as best you can. 

33540. Where the land is irrigated and well populated, the malguzers take 
away whatever the peasant produces and leave the peasant destitute and the 
State bankrupt. Would that be an exaggeration?—It is certainly an exaggeration 
so far as this Province is concerned. We have not got that acute problem 
of tenancy which they have in the United Provinces. 

33541. Sir Henry Lawrence: 1 understand you hove studied the financial* 
position of the Province?—^Yes. 

33542. And you wish to have more expenditure on agriculture?—Quite so. 

33543. And more expenditure on sanitation?—Yes; as a matter of fact, 
more expenditure on rum! areas. That is the correct position to take up. 

- 33544. You want more expendituie in the way of subsidies to coal mines?— 

I am not concerned with coal mines, I should be very glad if I get some 
subsidy for the agricultural classes. 

33545. You have suggested that a subsidy should be paid to coal mines?— 
What I have suggest^jd is that while Government are taking so much interest 
in industries, they should give assistance to agricultural industry also. 

33546. You say, ‘Tf such mines can be worked even on getting subsidies 
from Government, they should be encouraged to start work'". Does it not 
mean subsidies? Where is this money to come from?—From those very 
sources which gave Rs 50 lakhs to the Tata Iron and Steel Co, 

33547. Does the money not come from the people?—It has already come 
in some cases. 

33548. You want to abolish the sail tax?—That I would. 

i33549. Are you in favour of the prohibition of alcohol?—Everybody should 
be in favour of it. 

33550. You are prepared to face a loss of Rs. 160 lakhs fronr alcohol in 
the provincial revenue?—There is no justification for carrying on this trafi^c 
in vice. 

33551. I am asking for your views on the financial system. You wish all 
this increased expenditure to be inclined; you wish to stop taxation; where 
is the money to come from?—The difference is this: you are proceeding on 
the assumption that the present position of the State would continue, but when 
you take up my position you presume that the State would not have such a 
position as it has now. 

33552. What is your position?— I must get more money for the agricultural 
classes and for agricultural development. 7'hat is my position. 

33553. Where from?—From the State. 

33554. Sir Thomas Middleton: From the landowning classes. 
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33555. Dr. JfJyJer: Would you favour the taxation of nazarana? Would 
you divulge or disclose it?—I am prepared to do my part if the State j« also 
orepared to make a sacrifice. You cannot have two sets of principles, one for 
the State and the other for us. 

33556. Al present you levy tuizutanu? —As a matter of fact, nazarana 
income has to pay income-tax. 

33557, Nazutana income i.s not disclosed?—Here we have to pay it. 

335.58. You do not pa}' on rntzarava? —We do. 


(The \\itness withdrew.) 


I hi' Conuuissmn then ^nljaurned tdl Mntiduy, the 31st January, 1927, at Lutknozv. 


\Ik. K. P. P\M)K. 
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Tmpr^ement and extension needed, Bhuiyava (427). 

Inadequacy of, in Berar, Brahma (242); Khaparde (4()0). 

•Lack of, in Jubhulpore district, duo L) lack of money, Irwiv 
(343), 31,252-9. 

Metalltnl, increased number advocated. Vokras (480). 
few Metalled roads, Jubbulpore district, Bheurgava 32,289. 
in Paddy tracts, condition of, Flymen 27,776-8. 
in Bural areas; 

Importance of. ]\inde. (530). 

Provision of, with light railw^ays, proposal, Fande (537), 
Secondary letnler roads, n€>ed for, Allan (202). 

Toll system not in force, Irwin 31,155-6. 

Village : 

Bad condition, Irwin 31,135. 

Condition ol, under District Councils not satisfactory, Sahasra- 
h'udhe (457), 
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Adminittration—fon^fi. 

Hoads —con id. 

Village— confd. 

■Difference between wheat growing tract nn<l ri<*e and cotton 
grownig tracts, Irwin .^1.243-4, 

Fair weather, need for improvement and Government must 
undertake, Korde 30,747-60, 30,780-3, 30,811-7. 

Neglect of, and propose remedies, Brahma (242-3). 

Repair, compulsory supply by every adult of one day’s labour 
for, propasal, Brahma (242), 30,016-9. 

Suggestions for improvement, Sahasrahndhe (457). 

TeLKGUAPH SERVICE: 

Facilities fair, Bhnnjava (427). 

Inadequacy of, and need tor development in rural areas, Desk- 
pande (298); Kordf (318); Khapardc (401). 

Satisfactory, Saha^^rahudhe (458). 

Transport, improved facilities needed. Peshpande (298), 30,459-63. 
Veterinary, see ihni title. 

Agricultural Department: 

Agricultural Bacteriology feoction, proposal for expansion, Flymen (25). 

AoRiriTr/riTRAL Engineer : 

Functions, Flymen 27,948-58, 27,962. 

Post at present vacant, Flymen 27,457, 27,044; Allan 29,738-9. 
proposed Status and functions, Flymen (30) 

Status should Iks improved, Allan 29,754-5. 

Assistance from Revenue officers, AUan 29,674. 

Assistants, relations to Deputv Commifisioner. and proposal, Irtoin 
31,270-1. 

Attention (*ori<‘entraied mainly on export crops, Allan 29,829-36. 
BrtKJRT : 

Vmouut and uK reiised sum that could he spent, Flymen 28,216 
(^ui in, after rei»ort of Civoperation Committee, Fande 33,3.58-67, 
Procwliire, Flymen 27,606-9. 

CVinirol of animal husbandry operations by Civil Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment rather than hv, dwirahle, hnt not suitable in Central Provinces, 
IVihon 30,92ib36, 31,031-8. 

ro-o|K'ration w'ith (ai-operative societies for sale of pi'odiii'e or stock, 
lUHessity for, Trivedi (171). 

clo>se Co-oporiition with Co-operative, Veterinary and Industrial De- 
])arlmenis necessary, Pesh pande (302). 

(’otton ])aid more attention to than other crops. Flymen 27,S<>l-.5 
Demand for services of by cultivators, increasing. Flymen 27,65^9. 

J)irec;to« of Agrk irnTruE : 

Control of OiAil Veteriuarj^ Department by, see vnder Veterinary, 
Indian as, advo<*ated, Pande (5SZ). 
proposed Position, etc., Pande (53.3). 

Qualifications recpiircd, Flymen 28,130-2. 

Relations with Civil Veterinary Department, Flymen (30). 
Distribution of wwk, Flymen (9-10). 

Expansion necessary, Pvhey (102). 

increased Expenditure on, advocated, bv decr<va.sing number of excise 
officers, Pokras 32,606-9, 32,575-80, 32,619-21. 

Extra Assistant Directors, functions, etc., Flymen 27,45*^. 

Increased funds necessary and queation of source of, Pande 33,541-56. 
Horticultural section, proposed etrengthening of, Flymen (32). 
Improvement in service since introduction of Reform schemi\ Pande 
(530), 33,868-77. 

Lectures to young officers of various departments on rural economy, 
Flymen 27;725-9. 

Men desirous of carrying on private farming should be allowed to retire 
on proi>ortionate pension and assisted by subsidy or loan. Pubey 
(101), 28,486, 28,660-4 , 28J31-3. 

Organisation, Flymen 27,457-60, 27,897-8, 28,115-20. 
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Agricultural Department— 

People have litth' faith jh activities of, Faiide (529), 33,387-92. 

Policy, Sahasrahudhc (462), 32,441-2, 32,478. 

Provincial organisation, proposal, Korde (317). 

Relations with Forest Department, Flymen 27,718; IT'ift 30,211-2, 
30,349. 

Relations with Irrigation Department, Flymen 27,578-82, 27,586, 
27,827-9; Follard-lAfwshy 28,875-6. 

Ileeults of work, Flymen 27,866-70. 

Rvots in Bnrhanpur area not aware of existence of, Amanat AH 
31,710, 31,784-6. 

Services fair, Duhe.y (102); Hhnrgavti (427). 

Service not satisfactory, Korde (318). 

Services satiefactory, with resources at disposal, Irwin (343). 
‘Shortening of period of ser\ioe for pension suggested ni order to induce 
men to take up farming, proposal, Allan (210), 2^),71()-20. 

Staff ; 

Attitude towards farmers. re(‘ommeiKlati(>iis rt\ Siiliosrahudhe 
(456-7). 

biadc^quacy of, Ihibvy (102). 

Increase advocate<l, Fokras (479). 

Indians advoc‘ate<l, Khapaide cfeO). 

Greater insight into working of Revenue Department would he 
useful, AUo'n 29,730-2. 

Interchange with officers of Revenue Di'pnrtnient would he atlvan- 
tageous, Duhey 28,772-4. 

Junior officers, translor between wheat ami cotton tracts undesir¬ 
able, Dokras (479), 32,647-8. 

Suitable men should be sent lor training to more advanctnl coun¬ 
tries, J>uhey (102). 

Su bold mate • 

Altitude ol, J>f sfipunde (298). 

ln(*W(nist‘d traMdling allowanct^ advocated, Duhey (102). 
Superior Serviee, ojiinion le training, Flymen 27,845-0. 

Pjiper and lJO^\er vSubordinate services, initial pay, Flymen 
28,176, 28,179. 

Spticial StatistKul Officer and Economist isliould be ad<led to staff, 
and proposals re status, <Sh*., Flymen (25), 27,»>(K)-3, 27,537. 
Subordinate Service, organisation, Flymen 27,459-60. 

Un irrigated areas attende<l to equally with irrigated. Flymen 
27,528-30. 

Agricultural Indebtedness: 

Advaiic^es by laudov ners to tenants, Khapmde 31,883-7; Bhargava 
32,176-7, 32,307-1 J; Fochory 32,920-2; Fonde 3.3,240-1. 

A.ssistance to cultivators through agenciOvS such as Land Mortgage Ranks, 
scope lor, Flymen (28), 27,564. 

Bank for advancing money to cultivators advocateil, Duhey (103), 
28,650. 

Cause« of, Flymen (6), Fowar (90); Duhey (103); Fandeya (125); Allan 
(202); 29,849-54; Hruhnia (243-4), 29,945-7 , 30,066-7; Deshpand^ 
30,677-8; Korde (318); Irwin (343), 31,350.2; Amanat Ali (386); 
Khaparde (401); Bhargava (427); Sahafaahudhe (459), (469^60); 
Dokra^ (480); Dwarkifuath Singh (497-8); Fochory (517), 33,166-9; 
Fande (530). 

OoNOiiiiATiON Boards : 

Consideraiioms re, and trial of, advocated, Dwarkanath Singh 
(499), 32,734-9. 

Formerly, Irwin 31,34il-o; Fande 33,411-4. 

Oiii&DiT: 

see also under Finance. 

Effects of system of obtaining, Flymen (8). 
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Agriculturai Indebtedness— contd. 

C»3SDiT— contd. 

B^estriction: 

not Ad\ocated, iJohas (480). 
not Desirable at present, Fowar (91). 
vSourctes of, Plyjiien (0-7); Powar (90); Duhey (103); Brahma (244), 
30,084-6; Korde (318); Irwin (343); Aniaimt AH (386); Khaparde 
(Aul) ;Bhargava (427); SaJiasrahudhe (458), (460); Dokras (480); 
Vwarkanath Htnyh (498); Pochory (517); Pande (530). 
Jhundopatj Ihkms 32,562; Pande 33,286-8. 

Rule should bo applicable to persons and in all cases, Brahma 
(243), 29,939-44, 30,045, 30,048, 30,HM-8. ^ 

Debt pod' head, increasing, Pande (539), 33,348-52. 

Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Act, an unnatural mea.sure and failure 
of, Brahma 30,046-7. 

Education the only remedy, Sahasrahudhe (460). 

<tatnbling, connection %vith indebtedness and evil of, and need for 
d-ernedy, Dokras (480), 32,551-9, 32,564, 32,611-4. 

Government (/entral Rtanks on lines of Co-operative Banks, X/roposal 
for, Korde (318), 30,874-8. 

lncreas<', Powar 28,431; Brahma. 30,027, 30,036-7; Khaparde (401). 
Inherited debt, insolvency question, Pande 33,449-54. 

InsoJvi*nc> Acts, should lie mone applicable 1<> farmers than to mer¬ 
chants, Anuinat AH (386). 

interest, rate of, question of re.striotion, Pundeya 28,826-7. 
among Kiinbis, tSalia.srahadhe 32,428. 

Legislation on lines of Di*ocaii Agriculturists’ Relief Act advocated, 
11ymeii (28); AJlan (203), 

lji‘gisjatu)ii on lines ol Punjab Alienation of Jjand Act, not advinated, 
Ihkias 32,552. 

pnipostnl ^Ieasui<‘s lor ligiitening burden of debt, Powm (90-1), Allan 
(203); ]>(shp<nide (29H-9); Korde (318), 30,870*5, Irwin (344), 
imnnaf AH (386); Khaparde (411); Bhargava (427); Sahasrabudhe 
(460), Dokuis (480), 32,619; Dwarkanath Suigh (499); Pande (530). 
[iroposeil Measures lor preventing, Ihahma (243), (244). 

M OXKY LEXUERS. 

should Iks Round to give loans at not more tlian siqtled rate 
of interest, Pochory (517), .*12,926-9. 

J>ealings \Mih, shouhl ))e sWpjH^d, Duhry (103). 

Desire to remain on bt>ok<s of, Irwni (343), 31,072-4. 

Doubling o1 loan in om^ w?aKon, Korde (318), 30,864-9. 

Keeping of accurate a<‘<‘ount.s on pageni liooks, ooinpukion w<mld 
not be objected to, Biahma 30,087-8. 

Necessary until <(>-o}>erative societies able to meet whole demand, 
Penh pande 30,654-7. 

Passing of land into hands ol, Duhey (103), 28,624; Dokras (480), 
32,550-1; Dwarkanath Kuigh 32,79*1-2. 

Rates of inlertKst charged by .Korde (318). 

Efl’ect of Credit Someties, Brahma 30,140-2; Tf ivedi 29,5“>0-2. 
Heaeon for cultivators borrowing trom, rather than from credit 
societies, Khapatde (401). 

Restrictions on, advocated, Pandeya (125). 

Sy.stem, Khaparde (401). 

System and evils of, A manat AH (386), 31,777-80; t'^ahasrahudhe 
(459), (460); Dwarkanath Singh (498), 32,728-33. 

Moneylenders' Act. passing of, as iii the Punjab iiroposed, 
Snhasrahwihe (460). 

Money lending, by Brahmins, Dokras 32,560-2. 

Mortqaqbs : 

of Absolute <M*(mpaiioy laiuL proposed restriction, Podany (517). 
Limitation of right of, not desirable at present, Powar (9}). 
Long-term, advantages over short-term, Sahasrnhudhe (459). 
Non-terminahle: 

Objected to, Pande (530). 
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Agricultural Indebtedness — conid, 

MORTGACil-IS- i'Onid, 

Non-terminabl«— contd. 

Pi'ohibiiion ; 

Advocated, Poivar (91); Duhey (103). 
not Advocated, Pokrns (450). 

Property should not be allowed to lap.se to money-lenders, Pandeya 
(125). 

Kedemption: 

Advocated, Pande (530) 

Facilitation ot‘: 

not Advocate<l, Divarkanath Sintjh (499). 

Proposal for, Khafxirde (401). 

Proposal for, Khajxirde (401). 

Moktgagk AM) Sale op, Right of, Pkstriction : 

Advocated, Duhey (103). 

not Advocated as long as better fac'ilities not provided, Pattde (530). 
^\()ukl Ik‘ Approved, Pandeya 28,8«36-7. 

Objections to, Khaparde (401); Bharyam (427). 

Proposal, 4/bn/ (203), 29,649-51. 

Passing of land from cultivators, Phimtn 27,757-60, 28,295-7; Powar 
28,343-5. 

Rate of interest, lowering of, and prohibition of compound interest by 
legislation proposed, Sahasrah\vdhe (460). 

Removal of, possibility of, by steady thrift, Irwin 31,346-7. 

Repayment, causes preventing, Powar (90); Duhey (103); Pandeya 
(125); Allan (202-3); Brahma (244); Korde (318); Irwin (343); Amanaf 
Ali (386); Khffjxirde (401); Bhaiyava (427); Dokras (480), 32,546; 
Ihrarkanath Sin(fh (498); Pochoty (517); Pande (530). 

Rise in value of Laid, effect of, Dwarkanath Singh (499), 32,741-3, (497). 
Rural insolvency, measures for dealing with, advocated, Pandeya (125). 
not •Serious on witness’ estates, Bhargami 32,186. 

Thansfbr of lands, restrictions: 

not AdvcK'flted, Saha.mihydhe (460). 

not Advocated except in very backward tracts, Irv)in (344), 
31,348-50. 

foT, Dwarkaiuith Singh (499), 

Types of loan and rates of interest, Plymen (7). 

l^suRioiTs l^ANs Act : 

not Applicable to Berar, Dokias 32,563, 32,565. 

Difficulty of operating, Btahmu iK),048. 

Enforcement, proposals for, Pandeya (125), 28,828; liwtn (344); 
Amanaf Ah (386); Khajxirde (401), 31,890-5; Bhargava (427), 
32,330; Dwarkanath Sui^fh (499), 32,740. 

Existence not known of, in proiince, Pande 33,283-5. 

Need for, anu proposals rc, Koidr (318), 30,870-3. 
of little ValiK, Pande (530). 

VV'hole time officer, appointment propostnl, for dealing with, Ph/men (28), 
27,564-9, 28,106. 

Agricultural Industries: 

Basket making. Duhey (106); Ehaparde (406), 

Bntadi, caste making hnsket-s, etc., formerly, and revival desirable, 
Khaparde (406). 

Obstacles to development, Bhargava (4il0); Ihrarkanafh Singh (502). 
Prejudice against, Irwin 31,242. 

Pr<^po<al, Khapnule (405). 

Bke-kehpixg : 

Advantageous if introduced successfully and managed by local men, 
Pandeya (127), 28,806. 

C'nste objections, Irwin (345); Bhargava (430). 

no Future for, Duhey (106). 

practically Unknown in Berar, Khaparde (405). 

Bfdi making, diversion of labour Ironi agriculture, Duhey (106). 

Brick and tile-maling, govt»rnment provision of experts and machinery 
dettirnble, Saharahndhr (465). 
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AQrtcuiturai Industries— contd, 

Cari>€ntr.V; suggestions for assistance, SaJtrasrabudhe (4G6). 

Caste objections to certain, Irwin (345), 31,088, 31,101-9, 31,23ti-42, 
31,326-t; Bhargava (430). 

Charka, importance ot, and suggestions re siipplv of cotton, Bandeya 
(126-7). 

on (b-operative basis, possibility and proposal, Biahiaa 30,(K)0; 
Ihrarhinath Singh (502). 

0>-operntive Industrial Societies, formation suggeste<i, Sahasrahudhe 
(465) 

Cotton gins worked with oil engine, establishment of, in villages, pro¬ 
posal, Bra h mi (245). 

Cultivators have large amount of spare time, Irwin 31,192-5. 
Dehydrogenation, or industry ot drying vegetables, proposal re, 
S(f hit lira budhe (^64). 32,434-6. 

Enihroirlery and nand work, encouragement, suggestion for, 
Dwarkanaih Singh (502). 

Kneouragement of, a means of chocking flow" of labour to industrial 
centres, Powar (93). 

Exliibitions, proposal, Pandr (535-6). 

Experimental work in connection wnth, should bo carried out by Govern¬ 
ment, Pande, (535). 

Faclojies lor oil pressing, sngai making, cotton ginning and rice 
hnllnig, cstahlishment by (jovernmeiit not advocated, iJiibey (107). 
Factories in cver> tract controlled by Co-operative Banks advocated, 
Pandeya (127). 

Factors ncc'<‘ssaiy for sm'cess, I>Lvarkiitiafh Singh (502). 

Fish culture, Kvtihi.n would not take up. Sahaahndhe 32,488. 

Ki.shiiig, Irwin 31,111. 

Fruit caniimg projaisal ?r, Sahasrahndhr (464) 
kriut growing, sre Uiai fitlr. 

thvvernment establishment not advocated, Powar (92). 

(iovernment must start small industries, SoJia.^rahndhr (466). 
llaudierafl teaching in vernacular middle scliools, scdieme, Jirahma (245). 
Improreinent ol’ wells and lifts needed, Biibry (107). 

Jndvhtriai. (onckuns, removiil to niial area^ 

Advantages to be deriveni, Jirahma (245). 

Advantages and disadvantages, Ply men (32) 
not AdwK'ated, Powar (02); Bhargava (430). 

Ohp'ctions t-o, Dwurkonath Singh (502); Pandv (535). 

Sparc limo w"ork only on agriculture, suggestion not approved, 
hwin (346). 

Jnstrm tjon of rural p<H>ple, in, scheme, Saha.sKihmlhr (4(34) 

Intbnsjvk Study of Ruiul Indvstiuks : 

Advocated, Powar (92); Ihibey (107); Kordr (319); Khapardr (406), 
3I.KH0; Bhargava (430); Jhvarkanafh Singh (502); Pande (535-6). 
no Industry in Central Provinces known of, which would repay. 
hwin (346). 

N<*<*essary l>ofor<» steps taken for improvement, Plymrn (32), 27.704. 
Introduction advix^altHl, Pande 33,2V)9. 

Lai CruTiuiu • PUjmen (32), 27,792-3, 28,051: huhey (1(X>); Khaparde 
(406). 

Advantageous if intr<Mluced successful!v and managed bv local mon, 
Pandeya (127), 28,860. 

Caste objections to, Irwin 31,101-6; Bhargava (430). 

Particulars re, Wiit (275), 30,216-25, 30,272, 30,3234), 80,368-9, 
30,379. 

Prosjiects, Vwarkanaih Singh (502). 

Mango trade, recommendation by Committee of enquiry appointed by 
Bombay Government, Sahasrabvddie (464). 

Measures proposed for encouragement, Brahma (245); Dwarkanaih Singh 
(502); Pande (535). 

Need for, Sahasrahudhe (463). 
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Agricultural Industries— 

Ohi^tacles to development of sinall iiidustnos, and proposed remedies, 
Snhnsrah'udhc (465). 

Obstacles in way of expansion, Z'oirnr (92). 

Paj)or pulp and paper innkiiiK from cotton stalk.s, experiments and pro¬ 
posal VC, SahanHih'udhe (4GJM), (466), 32,431-3. 

PouiTKY KF.t<;i'iN(3 • J*lj/)nen (32); Khajxirdf (405). 

Caste objections, ihuhmn 29,951; Irwin (345), 31,107, 31,109, 31,236- 
31,240; Bhanjuvu (430). 

EnceuraKement as subsidiary iiidinstry advtxated aiul proposed 
measures for, Dolras (484), 32,5^11. 

Kunbis woukl not take uj), Sahasrabudhp 32,458. 

Pro<si)ect>, Dulwif (106); Khaparde (405). 

Prosp^^cts of, an<l ohstncle* of religious sentimenti o\ Hindus, 
Dinirharujfh Singh (502). 

Pii^PAiUTioN oy AoRK i^LTriiAn Pkoduck for Consitmction : 

Government measures for establishment; 

Desirable, Kordr (319); Khapardp (406); Jilmiguiui (430). 
Obje<‘tu)ns to, Irwin (345-6). 
a Mattor for private enterprise, Plynint (32). 

Previous enquiries into, Sahasrahudhr (465). 
ileciuuements lor successtul taking up of, Powor (92). 

Ropk IVlAKiNa : Kkapiirdr (406), Sahasmlnidhr (465) 

Advantageous if introiluced successfully and managed by local men, 
Fandem (127), 28,806. 

for Home use mainly, Irwin 3112-3, 31,189-91. 

Obstacles to development, Dwurkannth Singlt (502). 
no Prejudice against, Brahma 29,950. 

Proposal, KhaiKirdr (4(45). 

Pro.spects, Fhjmrn (32). 

Rural employment, increase of, improvement ol wbole agrieultural posi¬ 
tion only measure neces^sary, Plipnen (32). 

8c;ope foi, and irrigation facilities and financial help wonhl be required, 
Pa war 28,421-4. 

Seuiculturk • 

(.biste objections, Irwin (34t5), Bhaniara (430). 
in Fori'sts, jiosition, Wdt 30,226-31, 30,368-9. 

Ihisatisfactory results, Phpnen (»‘12). 

Smithy, suggestions tor assistam^i, Saha.sialnidhr (466). 

Spinning, propinsal, Bhargava (430); Sahamahudhr (466). 

Subsidiary industries, other tban agricullural, objections to CvStablish- 
ment, Daheg (106). 

Subsidiary industries, suggestions as to suitable industries, Brahma 
(245), 29,^49-51; Kliapanir (405); Bhargava (43(0; Pande (535). 
Subsidiary industry, agricnlture as, Dvheg (107). 

Time spent by average cultivators on holdings, Powai (92); Duhry (106); 
Pandeya (126), 28,362-74; Biahma (245), 30,137-9; Kardv (319); 
Khaparde (405); Uhaiaava (430), Sahmrahadhe (464-5); Ihrnrhanafh 
Singh (501-2), 32,86:1-74, 32,877-K; Punde (535). 

Vegetable growing, encouragement proposals, dx'., Plgmen (32), 27,697- 
27,701; Dnhey (106); Pandeya (125), 28,778-80, 28,831. 

Wb^winu ■ Sahasnihudhe (466). 

Proposal, Bhargava (430). 

Hebool, suggestion re opening of, Suhafirabudhe (466). 
for Women, need for, Sahabudmdhe (465). 

Agricultural Labour: 

Ikirar, training of existing labour preleruble lo importation, Khaparde 
(407). 

Binding of labour to villages, proposal, Pachnry (517), 32,967-73, 33,010- 
33,020, 33,182-4. 

Emigration, Flymen (4), 28,073. 

Employment, extent of, and amount of idle time, Powar 28,360, 28,365-6. 
28,369-74. 
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Agricultural Labour— cont(/. 

Extension of cultivation in ryotwari lands in Baihar Tahsil, suggestion 
for, Dubey (107). 

Hours of work, regulatioii by sunrise and sunset and need for alteration, 
Khapnrde (4i>7). 

Labour-saving machines, results of introduction, Fande (537). 

AItoration : Powar (93). 

to (\itton tract, Flymrn (5). 

Permanent, reluctance of labourer to leave native place, Khapaide 
(407). 

Seasonal, Flymen (32): Dubey (107); Allan (208); Irwin (340). 
to Wheat area. Flymen (4-5). 

Mobility of, Fandv (536), 

Moving of, from one place to another, objections to system of, Fande 
(536, 537). 

Proportion of cultivators and labourers, variation in, Irwin 31,211-8. 
Ji<*turnefl after migrating, change in standard of living, Foivar 28,425-8. 
llyotwari villages, Flymen (.‘W). 

Shoktaok • A manat AH 31,(>il-4. 

Clauses. Flyman 3-4, 5), (33), 28,069-72; J^owat (93); Dubey (107); 
Allan (208); Khaftaide (407); F^ahoi y (517). 32,964-6; Fande 
{r>32l (536), 33,2f}5-8. 

Eastern (Circle, Foirar 28,346, 28,359. 

owing to Epidemics, and poverty owing to uneven employment on 
agricultural operations, lihatyava (430). 

Means of oAerc'onnny, Flynnn (33); Foirar (93); Khapaide (407); 
I'ttrhitry (517) 

in cert.ain Tracds, Allan (208) 
little Surplus oi, Fandv (536b 
no Surplus, Irwvi (346p 

Surplus in ncc and plateau tracts. Allan (208), 

Taking up ot work uirIm’ other ilepartments at times. Finrai 28.360-2, 
28.3()S. 

rNCl’LTIVATKl) LAMJ . 

Dealt \Mth by witlemeiit witb culth ators than by importa¬ 
tion oi labour to work under local capitalist, Innn (346). 

Lcnising out of, scbeiiic, Fande (536). 

yuesLion t>t eucouraging settlement on. Flifimn 27,806-9. 

Settlement on, scheme lor, Khajuirde (407). 

Wages, Flymen (4); lihanfara 32,317-21; Dolra,'< 32,549; Fovhoiu 32.9G9- 
73, 33,080-.'i. 33,147-8 

ALLAN, R. G., Pi iiicipal, A^incultural (’ollege, Nagpur: (196-219), 29,620- 
29,905, (238-240ii). 

Training and jiast api»ointments, 29.622 
Adahmstk ation : 

Alinister ior .\griculi lire, pro|M)Na), (197), 29,723-1. 29,S02-t). 

II ad way.'k 

Adequacy of, (202). 

Kreigbl rates. a»iomalies should be attemb'd io, (2o2). 
l<oad,s, 

Facilities, (202). 

Secondary feiHler ruad.s, need lor, (202). 

AuaicuT.TriiAL Depahtmknt : 

Agricultural Engineer: 

Post in abeyance, 29,738-9. 

Status should be impro^ed, 297. 

Assistance from Revenue officers, 29,674. 

Attention concentrated mainly on export crops, 29.829-36. 

Staff: 

greater Insight into working of Revenue Department would be 
useful, 29,730-2. 

Shortening of peri(»d of service for pension suggested in order 
to induce intMi to take up farming, (210), 29,716-20. 
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ALLAN, R. G.—co/ifc/. 

AGJUCt’LTURAT, In1>RBTKDNESS : 

Cansejs, (‘202), 2,^,849-54, ... , 

J-*ey;islation on lines of Deouan Ap;riciilturi.st Relief Act advocated, 
(203). 

Lightening of btirden of debt, measures lor, (203). 

Mortgages, restiiciion of riglit, proposal, (203), 29,649-51. 
Hepaymont, reasons preventing, (202-3). 

AcKlcrLTIIllAL labour : 

►Seasonal migration, (208). 

Shortage in certain tracts, (208). 

Surplus in rice and plateau tracts, (208). 

Animal Husbandry * 

Cows, \vcll fed when giving good milk, 29,654, 29,697, 

Dairying industry : 

Betterment: 

Importance of hetierment of stix k for, (207). 

Proposals for, (207). 

Consumption of miik and milk jirodnct by vegetarian popula¬ 
tion, inijiortanco of, 29,655-6. 

Fodder: 

Baled grass from forests: 

T^arge amount possible but difficulty of transport, (208). 
no Sale for, 29,707. 

Dry, supply sufticient but for use by valueless cattle, (207). 
Crass, no lack of, 29,708. 

(irccn, absence of, in dry seasons, clifTimiltv of remedving 
(207-8). 

Increase of area under juan, suggestion, (207). 

Silage 

Demonstration at Nagpur <*ollege dairy farm, 29,904-5. 
Possibilities, 29,709-13. 

Stall feeding, 29,698-9. 

Future cattle Impeding d^‘veIopincnt in (Vritral Provinces and 
Berar, (211-219). 

(Government stock-breeding, defects of, in the past, (206). 

Grazing: 

Forest areas, sclieme for, 29,700. 

Grass borders, reduction of area, (207). 

Overstocking of common pastures, (207). 

Improvement of breeds: 

Brwding of bullocks rather than hulls, proposal, 29,653. 
Financing of, suggestion, 29,6*52. 

Food supply the limiting factor, 29,702-4. 
proposed Policy, (206-7). 

Interest of landowners in, extent of, and (juestion of extending, 
(208). 

Capital, attracting of : 

Factors preventing men with capital from taking up farming, (209), 
Means proposed, (210). 

Crops . 

Caseava, suggestion, but no great sc‘ope for, (205), 29,814-8. 

Cotton : 

Cultivation, particulars re system, costs, income, etc., (240i- 
240ii). 

Financial results, question of, 29,870-4. 

Damage by wild animals and measures taken to prevent, (204-5). 
Deterrent of (ost of seed to expansion of certain, 29,860-4. 
Groundnut, area under, and prospects, 29,725-9, 29,819-20. 
Improvement: 

Staff, increase required, (204). 

Work on, (^4). 

Introduction of new crops, progress in, (204). 
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ALLAN, R. G.--ronid, 

Crops— td, 

Seetife, distribution of: 

C^ontral seed farms belonging to each circle agricultunil associa¬ 
tion, scheme, (204). 
new Cotton, pioposal r«, (204). 
lloseuni seed unions, (204). 

CrLXIVATro^ ; 

Deeper culiivatioii and use i>l iinersi^ni plougli in coit»>n tract, 
suc<esws in introducing, (201), 29,750. 
liine sowing of kbarjl <-rop'', success in introducing, (201) 

Imitation, non-applicaiion of, rea.sons tor, in certain cases, (205). 
Tillage sysieiii, improvement: 

“ Bakhar ” cultivation for kharif crop, defect of, (2^)5). 
gicater Depth of prjmar\ cultivation desirable in certain crops, 
(205). 

DkMONSTRATTOX AM) PrOI*VOAXDA 

Agricultural Associations, 29,810-.M. 

small rij*< lc asso<‘iatifjns, formation oi, scbenie, (201). 

Class Unvards uliuli uork directed, 29,H(J5-9. 

Failure of for traiiKplaniatioii of pa(ld> in (liliaitisgarh, (201). 
Field demonstrations, staff, number ic., and need for increase, 
29,740-9. 

Inducing ol ciilti\ atois to accept ad\i<e, means for, (*20l). 

Public attitude rr, 29.701-5 
Suc<*css, cxainpleft ot, (201). 29,750-8. 

Village (hunonstratioii plot^, \ahie ol, (201) 

EnircATKhX . 

Adult, propo^aK, (200, 201). 29,008-70 
Agricult lira I, 

(V>lIcgeH, groups to bo (alered ioi, and couis(‘ retpiinHl, (208-9), 
2<).(m7-02 

Collegiate or advaiKcd, demand for, (198). 

T)(‘Anan(l lor. means of (*neonraging, (198). 

Home farm iiiamigers, diffieiiltv ot me<‘ting applications for, 
(2(M)) 

Hosimngabad, (198), 29,04.‘L8, 

lniportam*e (>t .etu.il dt*nionstralion and jiropaganda in con- 
iMM'tion \\itb. (198), 29,759-00. 

liKiuitnes, (199), 

liH’iusion lit s<‘liool currieiiluin as class room or examination 
subject net ad*. o<*ated, (209). 

I nsiitul nms, .supply of, sufficient loi j^re^ent demands (198). 
Ningjoir Xgiicnlluial College: 

Vdni iss.nn 

Dcmainl tor, jiiercasc, (199). 

Selei tion of <’anduliites for. tl99) 

Atfiluition With XTnivorsit;/, (208) 29,766-7. 

.\nimal hu.sbandry teaching, 29,903--5. 

Assistants. »»,> time for researcli, 2f),0.Tl-5, 29.821-.‘l. 

Cost p(M si mien i per annum, 2t),8t27-8. 

Ooursis, (209), 29,060, 2f),089, 29.774-89, 29,88]. 

Kxteiision •w ill bt mxesvsary, (198). 

Farm, \isjts to, by teachers, 29,794 

I nterjm*»diat<‘ stage as entrance standard, obje<‘tioii tit 
29,()S9 

Ijf'ctures io? n^vemie officers at, and qm*stion of extension 
<K*casioually, 29,076-85, 29,7fK)-7. 

Principal, work of, 29.029-52. 

Keseardi work, nature ol. and idose collaboration (d’ resi'arch 
Staft’ officers, 29,024-8, 29,800. 

8luderitsS: 

Aft^r (hireers, (200), 2f>,807-9 , 29,84f)-8. 

Initial pa.v in Government service and i)rosi>ect«, 
29,876-9. 

PnKspects of those taking up farming, 29-870-94. 
Quality of, 29,085-8. 

Small nuinher taking to farming, rca.son, 29,859-45. 
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ALLAN, R. Q.—contd, 

Education— vontd. 

Agricultural— contd, 

Prc-vocatioual or conducted aa part of rural achool general 
education, extent or demand for, etc., (198), 

111 Schools, type advocated, (199). 

Short course or specialized adult training, facilities, (198). 
Teachers: 

from Hural areas generally preferable to town bred men^ 
(198). 

Supply of, suflicient for present demand, (198). 

Students: 

vSource of, (199). 
subsequent Technical training: 

Difficulty, (290). 

Probationary posts, increased number suggested, aa 
means of providing, (200). 

in Village schools, cash return to children for output, proposal, 

( 200 - 1 ). 

Vocational; 

Demand anticipated, (198-9), 29,646. 

Extent of demand for, (198). 

Failure of scliools to attract class for which organized 
(198-9), 29,643. 

Agriculture as matriculation subject, objection to, 29,691-3. 

Higher or collegiate, importance of, as means of extending interest 
of landlords in agriculture, (208). 

Nature study : 

Teaching of, difficulty of finding men for, and proposal, 29,740-5. 
Value, extent of, (199). 

Kural: 

greater Attention to training of hand and eye, utilizing rural 
industries and rural life advocated, (209). 

Improvement of ability and culture of agriculturists, proposals 
for, (209). 

Teachers, the difficulty, importance of right type, 29,663-7. 
School farms: 

should be Assjociated with places giving vocational training, 
(199). _ 

Unsuitability to rural school needs and conditions, (199). 

School plots: 

in Middle Schools, proixisal for, (209). 
at Rajnandgaoii, (199). 

Requirements for su(x*ess, (199). 

University, Faculty of Agriculture, 29,768-73. 

Fertiltseiis : 

Ammonium sulphate, increased use of, (203). 

Artificial, incu*eased use, scope for, (203). 

Caikes, increased use of, (203). 

Natural, increased use, .scope for, (203), 

New, importancii of keeping prices as low as possible, (203) 
Phosphc'ites, etci.: 

Investigation, increase needed, (204). 

Results, (204). 

Popularisation, means, (203). 

Finance; 

Cheap credit, cultivators not educated to use of, (202), 

Ttu'cavi advances: 

Extension, special officer to deal with, in each district, proposal* 

( 202 ). 

Objections to, (202), 

Implements ; 

Adoption of improved, expansion of taccavi proposed, (206). 
Improvements: 

liines on which desirable, (206), 29,900-2. 
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ALLAN, R. G.—cowfci. 

— contd, 

Improyements— contd. 

Unsuitability of implements of western manufacture to Indian 
needs, (206), 29,895-9. 

Introduction of, measures taken to encourage, (206). 

Indian Cbntral €otton Committbb, value of, (197), 29,642. 

Land system, Malguzar system of tenure, evils of, (203). 

Landowners : 

Education of, to sense of responsibilities, imiiortance of, (208), 
29,714-6. 

Improvements by, difficulties owing to fragmented Iboldings and 
tenant rights, (210). 

Large number have no interest in agriculture, 29,865-6. 

MiDDLf>>-CLA8s YOUTHS, reasous for unattractivoness of agriculture to, 

( 200 ). 

Hesearch : 

Agricultural Engineering and implement design, need for, but diffi¬ 
culty of carrying out, (197), (198). 

Crop Committees, scheme, (197), 29,640-2. 

Financing, small cess on exports of agricultural produce, scheme, 
(197), 29,636, 29,760-3, 29,824-8, (238-40). 

Fruit growing, need for expert for, 29,734-7. 

Ceneral, fiiian<*ing of, mainly bv Central Government advocated, 
(J96), (201-2), 29,694-6, 29,721-4. 

Horticultural, lack of expert assistance, pro[)osal, (197), 29,733-7. 
Lines on which required, (197-8). 

Local, financing of, hy Local Ckivernments advocated, (196). 

Oilseed crops, need for, (198). 

Organisation, central bodv, scheme for. (197), 29,639-42, 29.802-5, 

( 202 ). 

Plant breeding and botanical research, hampered until lately bv 
lack of expert staff, (197). 

Soil investigation, lack of staff and equipment, (197). 

Soil physics, need for, (198). 

Soils, better drainage during monsoon desirable in certain cases, 
(2(43). 

SXTGARCANE: 

(Viiinbatorc station, value of, (197). 

Manuring, (203), (204). 

AMANAT ALI, Mr., Burhanpur: (386-388), 31,620-31,868. 

Agricultural operations, 31,623-45, 31,693-700, 31,704-9, 31,726-37, 

31,741-69, 31,787-805, 31,818-68. 

Agricultural Dermitment, Pyots in Burhanpur area not aware of 
existence of, 31,710, 31,784-G 

Aokicultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of, (386). 

Credit, sources of, (386). 

Insolvency Acts, should be more applicable to farmers than to 
mercliaiitK, (386). 

proposed Measures for lightening buixlen of debt, (386). 
Moneylenders, system, interest charged, etc., (386), 31,777-80. 
Repayment, reasons preventing, (386). 

Usurious Ixians Act, enforcement advocated, (386). 

Agricultural Labour, shortage, 31,631-4. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Bullocks, flooding and condition of, 31,684-91. 

Cows, feeding or, 31,866-62. 

Grassing, rate paid to Forest Department, 31,859-62, 

Silage, approv^, 21,689-90. 
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AMANAT ALI, fAr.—contd. 

CHOI'S: 

Col bon ; 

Bun, ai,727-;il, ai,771-2. 

Capable of resisting “ wilt/’ iiitroduciioii debirable, (380). 
PersKjnal e.vperienee, manuring, yield, etc., 31,703-9. 

Itoseum, results of (380), 31,73i^4, 31,757, 31,863. 

Damage by wild aiiimaLs, means of preventing, (387), 31,773-6, 
31,806-14. 

Improvement of existing crops: 

by Agricultural Department, (380). 

Wheat capable of resisting rust, intrixluction desirable, (387). 
Wheat farm in Melghat taluq ol Amraoti district should be 
established, (387). 

Lucerne, personal experience of, 31,704-6. 

Lucerne and clover, suggestion^ for, (387). 

Seeds, distribution of: 

to lxK*aI growens personally, 31,696-8, 31,789-91, 31,825. 

Seed depots, suggestion rr <^tablL«hment of, (387). 
til rough Seeil iarmers who obtain stMxl from Govonnnent iurms, 
appro\al ot sy.sttun and extension advocated, (387). 

Wheat : 

Heardless varietie^s damaged by wild animals, 31.723. 

Pensonal experience, 3l,09»‘l-5, 31,725. 

CvLTivvTiO'N, ploughing s^.stem. 31,864-8. 

Demons TiiATioN: 

growing Demand tor advice and help on pan ol cultnators, 31,710. 
to Groups of small cultnators the bt\st method, 31,849, 
lnade(iuaU» number of demoii.stratorH, 31,701-3. 

EnrcATio.N, Aciucultiuial . 

]>emajj(l tor. among educated men, .31.815-7. 

Poona College, experience ol, and opinion rc, 3l,(hl6-55, 31,714-6. 

FEimtiSKRS : 

Artificial, in drv larming, cost not cornjHm.satc‘cl for bv increase in 
yield, (386), 31,832-8. 

Cowdung: 

Plastering of walls witli, 31,794. 

ITse as fuel, {iroposed nicacmres for <1 i'‘cou rage men t, (386), 
31,770. 

Pojmlarusatioii ol new and improvc*-d fertilisers, proposals, (386). 
PiNAXCf':, Taccavi loans, proposed m(xiifi<*ations of system, (386), 31,692. 
Fuel, obtaining oi, from Forest Department, 31,795-9. 

Ikrication by wells, ticrsonal exporieine, 31,638-42, 31,717-22. 

MAltKBTING ; 

Cotton, 31,656-09, 31,754-6 
Grain, 31.674-5. 

Vegetables, 31,078-83. 

Wheat, 31,670-3. 

Middle Ct^ass and Kducatkd Men, scope for training of apprentices 
by, 31,850.1. 

Statistics, Collfx;tion : 

trained Agriculturists should be appoiutcMl us Pat wan Jt or duties 
transferred to Agricultural Aseiistante, (388). 
by Patwat ifi, defects of system, (388), 31,738-40. 

V ETEllINARY : 

Assistants, demanding of fees by, (387), 31,844-7. 

Civil Veterinary Department, control by Agricultural Department 
advocated, (387). 
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AMANAT Atl^ Mr.^contd. 

Vj2TBKIBfARY— COntd, 

Ck>Btagioufi difleaaes, traiiiad agrioulturistB should be appointed as 
PcUwaris and Revenue Inspectors, (387-8). 

Dispensaries; 

Staff, suggestion re. (887). 

full Use not zuade of, and reasons, (387), 31,713. 

Animal Husbandry* 

Braht/umi bulls should not be discouraged, Pande (534), 33,498-9. 

Buffalo: 

CW preferred by prnall cultivators, Bwarkunath Singh 32,880-1. 
Cultivation with, difficulty in connection with, Duhey 28,549-61. 
Bullocks, working and trotting, proposed development, Khaparde (404). 
Bulls : 

Castration • 

Difficulty with castes accustomed to (;arry out work, Wtlson 
31,029-30. 

Increase in man her largely due to introduction of Italian 
method, Irwin 31,316-7. 

Legislation, proposal, Ihthey (106), 28,680. 

People sh(»uld be trained to carry out, Ihibey 28,681-2. 
Progress, WlUon 31,027. • 

Purchase of, at high cost from foreign countries, objections to, 
Siihasrahxulhe (463). 

Roared on Government farms, insufficient number and expansion 
of work needed, Duhey (106). 

Camels, province not suitable for, W'ifi 30,404-7. 

Condition of cattle, Powar 28,409-13; Dxthey 28,496, 28,741-3; Wilson 
30.054; iriWn 31,117-8, 31,231. 

(Jonditions in Jubbulpore and Hoshangabad as I'egards fodder and 
pasture, Pande 3t%464-9. 

Control by Civil Veterinary Department rather than Agricultural 
Department desirable, but not suitable in Central Provinces, Wilson 
30,929-;%, 31,031-8. 

Cow*s : 

well Fed when giving good quantity of milk, Allan 29,664, 29,697. 
Feeding of, Pa/ndeya 28,817-24; Amaxiat .4li 31,866-62; Bhargava 
32,334-44; Pachory 32,949-55. 

Number decreasing, Pandeya (126), 28,798-800. 

Prohibition of slaughter of. advocut<Mi, Pande (534). 

Dairy Industuy : 

Brwds us€*d, Flymen 27,676-8. 

Dairies in each district, pro|)osa] for, Kha/pavde (405). 
under Deputy Director in charge of Animal Husbandry and 
Principal of Agricultural College, Ply men 27,671. 

Encouragement, proposed measures, Bhnrgam (429^ 

G7ii; 

Import and adulteration of, must be stopped, Pande (534). 
Shortage of, Pandeya (126). 

Improvement : 

Desirable and possible on co-operative lines, Plymen (31), 
Importance ol betterment of stock for, Plymen (311; Allan (207). 
Nc^ed for, and suggestions, Korde (319); Khaparde (404-5). 
Proposals for, .4Wa« (207), 

Milk : 

Adulteration of, with wrater must be stopped, Pande (534). 
from Buffalo v, cow, Piemen 27,673-6. 

Consumption of, and products, by vegetarian j)opulation, 
importanoe of, Allan 29,655-6. 

Shortage of, Pandeya (126). 

Supply, Nagpur, syetem, Plymen 27,672-3. 

Opeiiiiig of farms for every group of 40 or 50 villages, suggestion, 
Pandeya (126). 

Produce, consumption by cultivators, and physical effects, Plymen 
27,687-94. 

Deterioration of rattle, causes, Pandeya 28,826. 

Exc*essive number of inferior cattle, Plymen 27,934; Irwin 31,231. 
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Animal Husbandry— contd. 

Feeding : 

Comlitioiis, Duhey 28,491-4. 

Cows, see that title aoGve^ 

Jnade<iuacy oi, owing to apathy, Irwin 31,232-5. 

Foddek. 

Analysis of, and determination of nutritive constituents, proposal, 
Dokras (483), 32 652-9. 

Baled grass from lorests, see under Forests 
OakeS; use of, Flymm 27,817-21. 

Oombniation of feeds, proposal, Ihkras (483-4), 32,652-9. 

Dry: 

Deficiency in cotton country sometimes, Flymen (31). 

Dry grass, shortage, Bhargava (429). 

Export, prohibition adv<K‘ated, Fande (534) 33,519-29. 

Grass supply, suggestion for improvement of railwav facilities, 
Korde (319). 

Hay from (Tovernment forests, supply available and need for 
utilisation of, liivin (345) 

Insufficiency oi, Korde (319). 

Storage of, Dokras 32,523-5. 

Straw supply would inereaae with increase in out-turns of crops, 
Duhey (ICfe). 

Sufficienc> in tracts wdiere wheat and nee main crops. Flymen 
(31) 

SuflBcieiit hut for use by valueless (tattle, Alhm (207). 

Wheat chafl’, export to United Provinces, Bhargava (429). 
Feeding of (‘attie during periods of scarcity, Flymen 28,192-5. 
Grass, no lack of, Allan 29,708. 

Green : 

Absence ol, in dry seasons, Fh/men (31); Khaparde (405). 

Difficulty of femwlying, Dnhvy (KKi), Allan (207-8). 
En<*ouragenient of cultivation : 

Irrigation tank.s, proi>osal, Bhargava (429), (430). 

Needed, Fande (535). 

Preservation of, in pits, suggestion, Khaiunde (405), 

Shortage in dry season.s, Bhargava (429). 

Growing of: Flymen (29), Bhuigava 32,334-6. 

Oultivatioii of better fodder crops on systematic liiu\s advocated, 
Fande (537), 

Cultivators might lie persuaded to lake up, if CHonomically 
sound, Flymen 27,683, 28,D)9-200, 28,202. 

Difficulties in connection with, Fande (532), 33,415-6. 
Experiments with, Flymen 27,935-6. 

Introduction of new’ fodder crops, need lor. Bhaigara (428). 
Personal experience, Bhargava 32,212-7. 

llemLssion or reduction of revenue for, question not considered, 
Flymen 27,695. 

Trials of, on Government experimental and demonstration 
farms advocated, Jhvbey (104). 

Improvement of .supply, proposed means, Flymen (20); Duhey 
(106); Khaparde (405); Bhargava (430); Fande (5J15). 

Juar. 

Increase at area under, sugg(»stion, Allan (207). 

Jieservation of )>arl of land for growing, and storing of, in 
pits, proposal. Khaparde, (405). 

Tried but unable to withstand rainfall, Fande 33,235. 

Use of, Forhory 33,109-12. 

Lucerne, not profitable for draught cattle, Fande 33,236. 

Mineral constituents: 

Ab.seiice of, deterioration of cattle owing to, Khaparde (405). 
Abserme of, re.search in central institute and provinces de¬ 
sirable, Pl'innen (31). 

Insufikdent and salt tax should be aboUshe<l, Fande (535). 
Jdanufacture of local salts should not be discouraged, Fande 
(535). 
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Animal Hurtandry— 

Foddkr— conid. 

Mineral constituents— contd. 

Salt duty a discouragement of feeding with salt, Khaparde 
(405). 

Position rc, Flyman (18), 

Pro-blem of, Flymen (20). 

Reserves, eystera, Foivat 28^439-40. 

Sann hemp, speidnl roneessions ‘proi>o8e<l to encourage growing 
of, Fande (535). 

no Scarcity except iji Bcrar, U iff (278). 

no Scarcity in Juhbul]M)re Division. Irwin 31,166-9. 

Shortage, Fande 33,23.3; Fandeya (126), 28,800-5; Fochory 32,934-5. 
Seasons of, Flymen (31); iMihey (106); Korde (319); Fande 
(535); Khapardk (405); liharffara (429); Fwarhwnath Singh 
32,875-6. 

Silage : 

Approved, Amanat Ah 31,689-90. 
no Belief in system, Denhpande 30,502-4. 

Bettor than drv grass in relation to milk-yield. Bhargava 
32,255. 

Compulsory use of, at (Government farms advocated to demon- 
strati' advantages of, Dokras (484)^ 32,526. 

Demonstration at Nagpur college dairy farm, Allan 29.904-5. 
ICngine iH^ded for making, Dofcro.s 32.t527. 

Experience with, Bhargavn 32.240-3. 

careful Investigation, need for, Flymen 27,684-6. 

Making of, never tried in forests, Witt 30,296. 

Obstach^e in way of general adoption, Flymen (88 ii). 
Operations, results and pro.spoots, Flymen (88 i-88 ii). 

Personal expenenct*, Forhoi a 32,936-42, 33,021-7; Fande 

33,304-16. 

Possibilitie<i5, Allan 29,709-13. 

Stall feeding, Allan 29,65^8-9. 

(Question of extension, TEiff 30,36.3-4. 

the Heniecly for excessive grazing, Witt (277). 

8upi>ly, o/^e under F’orests. 

Thornless <‘a<*tu8, growing of, proposed, Khaparde (40.5). 

Transport ol, s))W'ial lacilities and concession rates advocated, 
Koide (3]H), 30,884-5. 

Wheat straw, exjiort to riiiKnl Provinces, Fande (534), 

Forest area6 for <*attle breeding, proposal. Flymen (33), 27,718, 28,201. 
ij an ra k sfi a iks , ]\ i I no n 31.01^1-8. 

Government ^t(>ck-h^eeding. defeids of, in the paet, Allan (206). 
Grazino : 

Area available, statistic.s, Flymen (31). 

Conver.sion of goexi pastures into fields, Fande (534). 

Encroacinnent on village pastures should be severely dealt with, 
F<mde (5.35), 33,526. 

Exemption ot land from land revenue proposed, Fande (535). 
Excessive, stall feeding the remedy, Witt (277). 
in Forests, see under Fo^est^. 

(Grass borders in tilled fields: 

Care of, should be left to cultivat^'r, Jhibey (106). 

Oiitting down of area. Flymen (31), 28,196-8: Allan (207); 
Fande (534), 

Generally negligible, Irwin (G145). 

Other means of maintaining cattle needed, Khaparde (405). 
Grass should he grovn for. Fandeya (126). 
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Animal Husbandry—con^rf. 


Gkazinc— 

no Land reserved for pasture by cultivators, Pochory 33,050-3, 
33,089-94. 

Overstocking of common pastures: Flymen (31); Allcm (207); 
Irmn (346); Khaparde (405); Bhargara (429). 

Position re, Pande (534), 33,470-2. 

Prevention, suggestions for, Duheij (106). 

Remedy prevented by prejudice against elimination of unfit 
cattle, Imvin (345). 

State action necessary to prevent, Allan (207). 


Pasture land, proposals for maintenance in villages, Pande (535). 
Reservation of pasture lands for, advocated, Pandeya (126). 
Importation of cattle, Irwin 31,116. 


iMmOVEMENT OF BREEDS : 

Breeding of biillo<'ks rather than bulls, proposal, Allan 29,653. 
Breeding farms; Sahasrahudhe (455), (463). 

Opening of, for every group of 40 or 50 villages, suggestion, 
Pandeya (1261. 
not Paying, Pande 33,462. 

should be Started by Agricultural Department in every district 
and bulls bo supplied to cultivators on premium system, 
Pochory (517). 

Buffalo, importance of, Khatxirde (404). 

Cattle-breeding and dairy farm, fortlKoming establishment at 
Ellichi)ur, Sahasrahudhe (463). 

Cattle breeding industry in Mandla formerly, Irwin, 3116, 31,223-5. 
(’'attle hretding co-operative societies, see vnder Co-operation. 
Extension of work, need for, and projiosals, Flymen (19-20). 
Financing of, suggestion, AHan 29,652. 

Food supply the limiting factor, Allan 29,702-4. 

Impoitance of, Flymen (18); Pande (534). 

Large scale imre breeding at five centres, proposed policy, Allan 
(206). 

5feasures to be undertaken by Department, Flymen 27,794-800. 
Milch cows, need for, Khaparde (404). 

Need for, and suggestion, Bhargara (429). 

Particulars re operations and present position. Flymen (19), 27,679- 
82; Allan (211-5). 

proposed Poli(?y, Allan (206-7), (211-9). 

Proposals framed for, Flymen (30). 

Sco}>e for, and suggestions, Khnjmrde (404). 
by Selective breeding, Vuhey (106). 

Services of bulls of good breed in group of 50 villages, proposal, 
Pande (534), 

Stud bulls tram Government farms, increased number needed, Dubey 
(102), 28,487-90. 

Suggestions, JJvhey (106). 

ImprovcMiient in cultivation dependent on improved cattle, Flymen (18). 
Improvement ol existing practice, need for, Bhargava (429). 

J^TE1^I58T OF IjAXDOW^JNERS IN : 

Extent ot, and question of extending, Allan (208). 

Means of encouraging, Flymen (32); Khaparde (405); Pande (535). 
Interest of laixlowners and cultivators in will only result if profit to 
be made, Irwin (345). 

Jubbulporc Division, position as regards cattle, Irwin 31,219-25. 

Luck of interest in, on the whole, Irwin 31,114-9. 

Limitation as to number of extra cattle kept by cultivator, nroposaJ. 
Dnbey (106), 28,651-9. 

Meetings of cultivators, proposal, Buhey (106). 

Operations, Divarhmafh Singh 32,805-12, 

Prizes to cattle breeders, continuance and development of system advo¬ 
cated^ Sahasrahvdhe (463). 

Professional cattle breeders, Duhey 28,745-8. 
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Animal Husbandry—cotifd. 

Slaughter oi miieh cattle and other agricultural (tattle should be- pro¬ 
hibited, l*andt} (d37). 

Statistics, Vlymen (18). 

Basket Making, under Agricultural industries. 

BECKETT, R. H., Offieialing Director of Public histriutiou, Central 
Provinces: (368-372), 31,401-31,619. 

EnVCATION : 

Adult: , 

little Demand ior, 31,404, 31^405, 31,409, 31,518-26. 

Demand should be created if possible^ 31,409. 

Experiments made in connection ■with, and failure ol, but 
edu<‘.ation ot (‘hildien of more importance, 31,404-5, 31,409, 
31,496-8, 31,518-26. „ 

in Jails, exttuision ol, experiincnt under consideration, 31,5-^/. 
Agricultural: 

in High schools in towins, undesiraliie, (369). 
as Matriculation subject, failure ot exiienment, and disapproval 
of, 32,600-3. 

in Ordinary sclnxils, considerations in connection with, (368). 
Poworkhera school, Hosliangabad, vocational course, 31,420. 
ill Vernacular niuldie stdiools, suggestions for introduction of, 
31,4534. 

N’ocational, must la* in specialized instiiiitions, (368), 31,422. 
Agricultural niotUK*s might bo introduced into rural scliools, 
31.554-7. 

Hoard composea ol Directors oi Publit; In.struction, Cooperative 
Credit, Public Health and Agrii'ulture, might be iis<dul, 31,492. 
CUioinistry and physics, provision of c(j[uii»nu*iit, 31,595-9. 

Demand ior, 31.433-6, 31,447-8 

))opres&ed class boys, treatiiKUit ot, in schools, 31,563-6. 

DepiesM^l classes attitude ot. 31,503-4. 

l)irc(‘tor oi Public Instruction, als(> StHivtary to Ciovernnuuit in 
the Education Dcjiartniont, and advantages oi. 31,455-(X). 

Pemah‘: 

(iov eminent schools, 31,*589. 
liiteracy, low v»<‘»’<-'eutage. 31,583-5. 

Primary, slowness of pmgress and stejis being taken to 
encourage, 31,410-4. 

Sec^mdavy, pixygressing, 31,410. 

Teachers, pioblein oi, and supph, 31,586. 

(Taixlen plots in rural middle schools, .suggestions re, (369). 

Higli School Edmnition Tioani, eoinpoKition. and iiinctious, 31,493. 
31,495. 

High Schools; 

Manual instruction, 31,561-2. 

Scale drawing, 31,558-60. 

Situation in towns, 31,016-9. 

Higlier or <*olIegiate, influeime on agricultural cfliciency, (369) 
Illiteracy, lapse info, and importance ot suitable village libraries 
and propaganda work, (369), 31,406-8. 
imliaii liovs, flowers of obfservatiori, question of, 31,516, 31,604-5 
Middle schools, inilucMue on agricultural effmiency, (369) 

Nature study : 

in Rural middle schools, (368), 

Toiicliers difficulty of obtaining right tvpe, 31,415-8 
Normal schools, 31.419, 31,485-91. 

Primary: 

Classes of schools, 31,588-91. 

Compulsory: * 

entirely small fee charged for optional education, 

31,43/-42. 
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BECKETT, R. H,--contd. 

Education— contd. 

Primary— contd. 

Importance of, 31,425-32. 

Management and inspection of sclnxils, 31,478-81, 31,611-2. 
in Municipalities, 31,425, 31,609-10. 

Establishment, survey made of needs and policy re. 31.499-500. 
Financing of, 31.449-52, ^,515, 31,591-4. 

Free compulsory education, definite policy of, 31,468-9. 
Functions of, and removal of illiteracy must be chief aim, 
(368). 

Holidays, coincidence with busy season in fields in many 
anfeas, 31,606-8. 

Influence on agricultural efficiency, (369). 

Leakage between second and fourth classes, (370), 31,511-4. 
Teachers: 

<3ass of, and qualifications, 31,533, 31,534-0. 

Pay, 31,416-8, 31,474-5. 

Pension or provident fund, 31,482. 

Training of, 31,483-91, 31,5:K)-2. 

Vernacular }irimers, 31,613-5. 

Scholarships for special training in Ejngland itnd results, 31,567-74. 
School plots in rural middle schools, (368), 31,548-63. 

Sciences, extent of, 31,463-7. 

Secondary toju iiers, qualifications, 31,533. 

Universitj", griuluates, after careers, 31,578-82. 

Vernacular middle schools: 

Financing and control of, 31,449-52, 31,495. 

Number increasing, 31,494. 

Bee-keeping, .v:e under Agricultural Industries. 

Berar, agricultural conditions in, (460-1), 32,428. 

BHARGAVA, Shyam Sundar^ Managing Proprietor, Messrs. Chandrabhan 
;^4iari Lall, Jubbulpore; (427-430), 32,123-32,354. 

Administuation : 

Meteorological Department, services satistactory> but not used 
by villagers, (427). 

Posts, facilities fair, (427). 

Railway freights, cultivators’ prosperity injured by, and change 
advocated, (430). 

Roa<ls: 

Improvement and extension needed, (427). 
few Metalled roads, Jubbulpore district, 32,289. 

Telegraphs, facilities fair, (427). 

Agkicultxtiial Department, services fair, (427). 

AoiiicuLTriiAL Indebtedness : 

Causes, (427). 

Credit, sources of, (427). 

Ijending of money to own cultivators, 32,176-7, 32,307-11. 
Mj&a^ures for lightening burden of debt, (427). 

Mortgage and eale, objection to Testriction of right of, (427). 
Repayment, causes preventing, (427). 
not Serious on witness’ estates, 32,186. 

Usurious Loans Act, application advocated, (427), 32,330. 

Agricultural Industries : 

Bee-k(^e[)ing, poultry, sericulture and lac (’ulture and basket 
making, caste prejudice an obstacle, (430). 

Fruit growing, difficulty for lack of roads, water supply and 
unsuitable climatic conditions, (430). 

Intensive study of rural industries advocated, (430). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, establish¬ 
ment by 'Government desirable, (430). 
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BHARGAVA, Shyam Sunda^—con^df. 

AoEICUI/TURAL iNBtJSTKIBS—contd. 

Kemoval of industrial concerns to rural areas^ not advocated, 
(430}. 

SuDsidiary industries proposed, (430), 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings, (430). 

Aobicultural Labour : 

Shortage owing to e^pidemics, and poverty owing to uneven em¬ 
ployment on agricultural operations, (4^). 

Wages in cash and in kind, rates, 32,S17-21. 

Animal Husbandry: 

Oows, feeding of, 32,334-44. 

Dairying industry, proposed measures for encouraging, (429). 

Fodder: 

Dry: 

Dry grass, shortage, (429). 

’Wlieat chaif, export to United Provinces, (429). 

Green: 

Encouragement of cultivation under irrigation tanks, 
proposal, (429). 

Shortage in dry seasons, (429). 

Grow'ing of, 32,334-6. 

Improvement of supply, proposed means, (430). 

8h<irtage, season of, (429). 
vSilage : 

Better than dry grass in relation to milk-yield, 32,255. 
Experience with, 32,240-3. 

Grazing, overstocking of common pastures, (429), 

Improvement of br^ds, need for, and suggestion, (429). 
Improvement of existing practice, need for, (429). 

Capital, means of attracting, (430). 

Cuandrahhan Behari Lall, Messrs. : 

Animal husbandry operations, 32,240*00. 32,334-46. 

Experimental farm run by, particulars re work, staff, etc., 32,143, 
32,146-56. 

Partic‘uhu*s re fanning oj»erations of, and conditions on estate, 
32,125-2(38, 32,282-6, 52,301-54. 

Oo-oPKRATivE Credit Societies, closing dowm of, on witness^ estates, 
32,178-64, 32,310. 

Crops : 

Damage by wild animals, proposed methods of prevention, (428). 
Fcdder, personal experieTK*e, 32,212-7*. 

Improvement of existing crops, by selection and unportation of 
better varieties propo^, (428). 

Introduction of new' fodder crops, need for, (428). 

Rice, j>ersoiial experience, 32,168. 

Seeds: 

Distribution, importance of work, (128). 

Improved, lending of, to cultivators on nnwai svstem, 32,173-5, 
32,196-7, 

Successful intixKluction of, examples, (42S). 

Sugarcane, 00. 210, experience of, 32,301-3. 

Wheat: 

Bearded v. unbearded, 32,261-2, 32,266-7. 

Cost of cultivation per a^^re, 32,324-8. 
no Fertilisers used by witness, ^,157-8. 

Personal experience, 32,142-67. 32,^3-4. 

Pusa, results compared with local varieties, 32,304-6. 

Rotation with, 32,159-65. 
average Yield per acre, 32,166. 

Oui/riVATiON: 

Rotation of wheat with masur, peas or gram, desirable, Jubbulpore 
district, (429). 
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6HARGAVA, Shyam Sundar 

Cultivation --contd. 

Tillage systeiiie, improveuieut, need for, and proiios^d methods, 
(428). 

Demon sTiiATiON and Piiopaoanda : 

Field demonstrations, proposed measures tor increasing effectiAe- 
ness ol, (427), 32,268. 

Measures lor inducing cultivators to lulopt expert advice, (427). 
Measures found successful in influencing and improving tlie 
prac'tice of cultivators, (427;. 

Education ; 

Nature study, agriculture and gardening should be taught Irom 
lieginning, (4.30). 

Primary, teachers, pay and qualifications and metlMKl of appoint¬ 
ment, .32,292-7, 

Fektiliseks . 

Aininonium sulphate, sutvesslul use on sugarcane, (42*'^). 

Cattle urine, pits round villages for collection ol, should be c’oin- 
piilsory, (428). 

Cowdung: 

Pits round villages for collection of, should be c*om])uIsor.\, 
(428). 

Use as fuel to small extent onl^ in Jiibbulpore district, (428). 
Natural manures 

Increased use of, scope for, (428). 

Pits round villagtss for colle<*tion ol cowdung, nihbisli and 
cattle uriiK* should be t'ompulsor.N, (428). 

Popularisation ol new and imprcned fertilisers, free demonstration 
on cultivators’ fields )»roposcHl, (428). 

Finance: 

Agricultural (land mortgage) banks on i' 0 -op(»rative linos, estab- 
iishinent advot^ated, (427). 32,22Jf-9. 

Government should give loans more freely, (427). 

Taccavi loans: 

Advisory (jomnuttee appointed in (wh distrnd or Tabsd to 
advise at time of giving and realising would increase 
impularity of, (327). 

Unpopular, (427). 

Fokests : 

Fuel, supply, 32,218-22. 

Grazing: 

Oonecssions should he increased, (430). 

Cultivators should Ih^ allowed to (*uL grass free whore grazing 
not allowed, (4-^0). 

Holdings * 

Cmsolidation, revenue officers .shoubl have nistnn*nons and power 
to (‘ompel, by exchange, (428). 

Fragmentation : 

Drawback of, 32,.‘149. 

Stopping of, no suggestion for, (428). 
liCgislation dealing witli minors, etc , not ])ossible, (428) 

Implements . 

Dietrihution, obsta<4eB in way of, (429). 

Improved, methods for hastening adoption; 

Demonstration of implements and sale on hire purchase system, 
(42t)). 

Repair centres, (429). 

New, proposed introduction : 

Light harrow for work in beginning of monsoon, (429). 

drills, (429), 

Reapers, (429). 

Threshing machine, (429). 

Steam tackle outfit for ploughing, use of, and results^ 32,269-76. 
Trai’;toi*s, non-success with, 32,272, 32,286, 
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BHADGAVAf Shyam StmiJaf— 

Xbriqation : 

Canal, Pariat irrigation scheme, irrigation of eugaroane from, per* 
eonal experience, 32,134-8. 

Obstacles to extension of, slackness on part of Government to sanc¬ 
tion schemes, (428). 

Perennial and non-perennial canals in wheat and rice tracts, exten¬ 
sion advocated, (428). 

Tanks: 

Inefhciencv of, in Jubbulpore district for wheat irrigation, 
32.236. * 

in Wheat and rice tracts, extension advocated, (428). 

Land tknurb; 

Occupancy rights, should be transferable after certain period, 
32,226, a2,3f6. 

lUuit, system of fixing by settlement officer, 32,332. 

Lanoownicrs, discouragement of, from carrying out improvements, (430). 

Leuislativf CorNCfL, attitude towards agriculture, 32,312-0. 

Loc al Hoaru. Jubbulpore, revenue, and expenditure mainlv on educa¬ 
tion, 32,288-90. 

Marketino : 

Grain, 32,187-210. 

Information to cultivators, merchants and traders as to market con¬ 
ditions, etc., through Agriculture Magazine or weekly papers, 
suggestion, (430). 

Herearch : 

Goicrnnu'nt ot India should send experts to study conditions in each 
Province, (427). 

.Scientific* .staff of Government of India, increase, would be useful, 
(427). 

Sea freights, prosperity of cultivators injured by, and change advo¬ 
cated, (430). 

Soils : 

Cultivable land gone out of cultivation, proposed measures for re¬ 
clamation, (428). 

Iniproveraent by Bhaiidhwas system, with subsequent deterioration 
after about thirty years, (42"B>, 

V'etrrinary : 

Oivd Veterinary Department, control by Director of Agriculture 
advocated, (4^9). 

(.'onlagious diseases: 

Pr<^aganda recommended, and failing success, legislation, 

Serum, no shortage, (429). 

Dispensaries: 

under Control of Distrht Boards nominally but Board has in¬ 
sufficient <*oiitrol, (429). 

Expansion not adequate, (429). 

too Far from villages. (429), 32,234-7 . 32,278. 

Transfer to Prov incial authority not advocated, (429). 
Treatment and medicines too expensive, (429). 

Used generally only for inoculation and castration, 32,236. 
Indigenous mothodsj use of, 32,233-4 , 32,280-2. 

Preventive ino<m]atioii: 
no Fee charged. (429). 
becoming Popular with people, 32.238-9. 

Propaganda necessary, (429V 

Service, control by Agricultural Department should be increased, 
(427), 32,278. 

Simpler methods and medicines should be used, (427). 
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BRAHMA, Rao Bahadur K.V., B.A., LL.B., M»B.E., President, Berar Co* 
operative Institute, Ltd., Amraoti: (241-50), 29,906-90,169, 

AOBICULTURAIf iNDKBTfiDNISSS ; 

Average indebtedness per acre, etc., 30,028-33. 

Causes of, (243-4), 29,945-7, ^K),066-7. 

Credit, sources of, (244), 30,084-6. 

Damdopat ’’ mle sliould be applicable to persons and in all cases. 
(243), 29,939-44, 30,045, 30.048, 30,164*4$. 

Deccan Agric'ulturists’ Reliel an unnatural measure and failure of, 
30,046-7. 

Increasing, 30,027, 30,036-7. 

proposed Measures for preventing, (243), (244). 

Moneylenders, keeping of accurate ac(H>iints on paged books, compul¬ 
sion would not bo objected to, 30,087-8. 
llepayment, causes preventing, (244). 

Usurious l/oans Act, difficulty of operating, 30,048. 

Agricultural Industries : 

on Co-operative basis, possibility. 3(),(K)0. 

Cotton gins, worked witli oil engine, estabiisbmeiit ol, in villages, 
proposal, (245). 

Hours of work b^ a\erage cultivator during year, (245), 30,137-9. 
Industrial concerns, removal to rural areas, advantages to be 
derived, (245). 

Poultry farming, prejudice agaaist, among Hindus, 2^),951. 

Rope making, no pre]udi{50 against, 29,950. 

Subsidiary industries, suggestions, (245), 29,949-51. 

Co-operation : 

Advantages of, (245). 

All-India Co-operative State Apex Bank, proposal, (246), 30,020. 
Assistance of inovonu^nt bv District Boards, extent to which possible, 
:i0.0()8-9. 

Banks, need for, facilities for re-discount to, (240), 30,094. 

Berar Co-operative Institute: 

Investigation of economic condition of .societies by, 30,022-0, 
30 119-20. 

Working of, (247), 29,9r,6-7. 

Board of Co-operation for advice to Munster, scheme, (246), 29^15.3 
Central Hanks: 

Concentration ot attention <m making a lew societies model 
so(*ietie.s, proposal, (247). 

Development of work, propo.sals for, (247). 

Management of, and no.sition of shareholders, 29^985-7, 

Power ot reconiinenamg .suspen.sions an<l renuasions of land 
revenue advocaU'd, (247), 29,9*54-5. 

Staff, proposal rc, (247). 

Use of money for financing purchase i>f totton by big firms, pro¬ 
posal, (249), 29,966-7. 

Circle auditors, recniitinent, 30,061-2. 

Comparison of position with Punjab, 30,038-9. 

(Vedit Societies : 

Applications for, and issue of, Ioanns, procedure, 29,988-9. 
Development of work, proposals for, (248-9), 29,965, 30,099-101. 
Distribution of seeds through, proposal, (244). 

Eff<K‘t on moneylenders’ rate of interest, 30,140-2. 

Members: 

no Case of expulsion known, 30,005-7. 
aass of, 30,059-60, 30.133-4. 

Rate of interest, approved, 29,993. 

Results^ (2(K)). 

Supervision by Cential Banks, not objected to at present. 
30,003, 

Use of loan for non-productive purposes, occasional cases, 
30,004. 

Working of, (247-8). 

Development associations for taluks scheme, (247). 

Education of members in principles of co-operation, 30,001-2, 
30,095-7. 
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BRAHMA, Rao Bahadur— 

Co-OPKBATION—confd. 

Education and pi-opaganda, proposed measures, (247). 
Encouragement of growth of, steps proposeci for, (245), (247), 
30 , 056 ^ 8 . 

Ciovernment assistance in crisis ot 1920-21, 30,020-1. 
larger Government expenditure desirable on, (245). 

Imperial Banks should be enabled to place money at disposal of, 
(246). 

Joint farming societies: 

Proposals for, (249). 

Want of mutual confidence an obstacle, (249). 

Lessons on. in schools and colleges, advocated, (247). 

Non-oflicial agenciee; 

Extent of assistance received from, .*i0,05;i-8. 

Grants-in-aid advocated, (246). 

Propagaiula and demonstration might be more carried out through, 
2fl,995-6. 

Registrars and Assistants: 

Assistant Registrar in charge of Berar, proposal, (245). 

Indians advocated as, (245), 30,990. 

Leading of deputations of non-oflfic ials to sister provinces, pro¬ 
posal, (246). 

Study leave to gain acquaintance of movement in foreign 
countries, proposal, (246). 

Sympathy and help of officers of Department of Agriculture 
and Department of Revenue, desirability of, (246). 

Whole-time Registrar advocated, without tre^ueut cliange, (245). 
Savings Banks, proposed experiment of, (24()). 

Scholarships to students to study movement abroad, projiosal, (247). 
So<‘ieties * 

for the (’o-<)pcrati\'e of machinery: 

Essentials ol success, (249). 

Scojie tor, (249L 

to Decide disputes, torniation .suggested, (249), 30,089. 
tor Reduc ing ceremonial expenditure or abandoning expensive 
soc ial customs, proposal, (243), (247), (249), 30,042-4, 30,114. 
tor the Sale of produce. 

Ste}Ks nec essary to lut^t competition of “ Adtyas " or (‘oro- 
mission agents. (249), 29,968-84, 30,143-4. 

Working of, (249>. 20,968-84, t30,143-4. 

Staff, training and refresher courses, imixirtanc’C of, and proposals, 
(246). 

Subordinate offivers, training of, 30,049-.V2. 

Taluq Development AsscH iations, proposal, c247), 121-5. 

Village societies, annual meetings advoc atcnl, (247), 29,9r>S-()4. 

Chocs, distribution of Seetis: 

through Co-operative credit .socdetie.s, prcqjosal. (244). 

Department should establish iic^ensed sellers for sale ol good seed at 
fixed ratefi, (244). 

Stores on <x)-operat ive basis should he organised as far as possible, 
(244), 

CinTiVATiox, of fields on leases, rcH;kless, (244), 29,945. 

Demonstration ano Propaoanpa: 

Field demonstrations, clejiartment should undertake work with motor 
tractors at cheaper rates than with old methods to demonstrate 
advantage of, (242). 

Methods of inducing cultivators to acvept expert advice, (242), 
30,110-13. 

Popularisation of use of machinery through demonstrations and 
shows, etc., (242). 

K»i;oation : 

Adult, Mr. Mtuiday*s method, 29,920-3. 

Means of popularising, (242). 
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BRAHMA, Rao Bahadur- vonUL 

Ebuoation— contd, 

Agricultural: 

Development of, in village schools, scheme for, and probable 
cost, (242). 

Extension of facilities in Berar advocated, (241). • 

Incentive, Government service, (241). 

in Primary and vernacular micidie schools, possibility, (241). 
no Schools for agricultural teaching in the moffusil, (241). 

Short courses in, where experimental or demonstration farms 
available, advocated, (241). 

Teachers: 

for Boys, inadequate supply, (241). 

Class, (241). 

Course of agriiuiltural education befoiv appointment in 
rural areas, j)roj)osed in some cases, (24^). 80,108-9. 
Drawing of, from rural classes, desirable, shoula not be insisted 
on, 30,003-5. 

among Villagers, of main importance at present, (241). 
Criticism of, by parents, (250), 30,145-0. 

Nature study : 

m Fields desirable, and schcKil j)lots and farms desimblo, (241), 

;io,ir)i-2. 

in Schools, of little value, (241), 29,910, 30,151. 

Primary . 

Agricultural opeiations, experiment tried, but failure owing to 
lack of pro])er type of teachcr.s, (241), 29,910-4. 

Compulsory, extent to w*hich put into force and reasons for slow 
progress in Berar, (250), 30,128-32, 30,147-9. 

Edu(*ati<>ii not dcsigiuHl to fit boys for work in fields or create 
agricultural bias, (241). 

Small proj)ortion of bovs passing tlirougb fourth class, reasons, 
(250). 

Ruriil ec'onomics should b(‘ studied in Univei\'-ity and results taught 
in primary and sw'ondary sclunds, ('247). 

Fertilisrus • 

Cattle urine, jireservation of, for manunal purposes, proposal for 
regular and (‘ontiniums propaganda to encourage, (244). 

Cowdung, use as fuel and means of prevention, (244), 30,135-0, 
30,169. 

Natural manures, scheme tor conservation of, (244). 

Finance : 

Adv ances : 

through Co-operative ^So<•letieb ami reahsaiion of amount bo 
advanced as arrears of land-revenue wliome, (243). 
from Govern mem treasuries, wheme, (243). 
cheap (h*edit, dangerous without proiK>r supervision, 29,994. 
Imperial Bank Act, propo.sed amendimuit, (243), 29,927-31. 

Indian Trust Act, projK^secl amendment. (243). 

Interest on advances, fixing of statutorv maximum rate, projiosal, 
(243), 80,083, 30,117-9. 

Land Mortgage Banks. 

Establisliraent advocated, (243), 29,924«6. 

Government assistam'e, propo.sal, (243), 29,927-31, (246), 

30,091-3. 

Resolution of Conference of Registrars of Cooperative Soideties, 
January 1926, should be given effect to, (243), 30^040-1. 

Short term loans, establishment of village Oo-opera.tive Societies 
advocated, (243). 

Taccavi loans, to Co-operative So<*ieties* mambei's, agency of Co¬ 
operative Central Bank and Societies should be employed, (246). 
Village banks, formation of, and exemption from Indian Companies 
Act under certain circumstances, proposal, (243), 29,932-8, 
30,068-82, 30,115-6, 80,163-7. 
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BRAHMA, Rao Bahadur— 

HoiiBiKOs: 

Consolidation : 

Ari>itratioii (Societies, estahlishmeut of, as in the Punjab, 
advocated, (244). 

through Co-operative movement mi^ht be possible, 20,99741. 
Judicial Village Pancbaynts for settlement of money claims and 
leasing of money suite, proposal, (244). 

Legislation: 

for Keeping disputes out of court, advocated, (244). 
in Respe(jt of widows with life interest, advocated, (244). 

Ruits filed after 12 3 ^ears hy reversioners claiming estate after 
widow’s death should be barred, (244). 

Tmplrmknts : 

Improved: 

Ploughs, introduction, 30,11241. 

Popularisation of, (244), 30,157-01. 

Obstacles to introduction, repair difficulty and need for establish¬ 
ment of centres for Supply of spare parts and repair work, (242). 

fliTDicuL ADMixisTRATiON, difficulty in cases of auctions of lands, 30,106. 

Land Rbvenuk, Berar Land Revenue Code, proixxsed amendment, (248), 
29,965, 30,102. 

Mahkkting : 

Cotton, (249), 29,968-84, 30,143-4. 

Weights and measures, <x>tton, platform scales should be insisted 
on, (249), 29,968-70. 

Middle class youths, means of making agriculture attractive to, (241), 
30,150-2. 

liOADS : 

Construction and maintenance by Government and by District 
Councils, defined policy advocateil, (242-3). 
under District Boards, funds insufficient for maintenance, 30,010-15. 
Inadequacy of, in Berar, (242). 

Village; 

Neglwd of, and pro]>osed remedies, (242-3). 

Repair, compulsory supply by every adult of one day’s labour 
for, propo.saJ, (242), 30,()16-9. 

Welfakk of Ruhal Poitlatio.v ; 

Economic survey in typical villages, necessity of, and proposal for, 
(2.50). 

Suggestions for improvement, (250), 30,162. 

Buffalo, see voider Animal Husbandry. 

BullockSi see under Animal Husbandry and Cultivation. 

BURTON, G. P., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Raipur, see CHHOTELAL, 
Mr., and BURTON, G. P., I.C.S., 29,094-29,201. 

Capital, attracting of, to agriculture: 

see alsit Landowners. 

Factors preventing men with capital from taking up farming, Allan 
(209). 

Profession must be made more profitable, Hjmicn (35); Irwiji (34(D, 
KhajHiTde (407): Hhargova (430); Punde (.538). 

Size of holdi!ig:.s not a «er.ou.> bar in Berar but is in parts of Central 
Provinces, Karde 30,732-5. 

Steps necessary, Allan (210); Korde (320); Du'o^rkmath Singh (505). 

Cassava, see under Crops. 

Cattle Breeding, see under Animal Husbandry. 
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Chandrabhan Behari Lalf, Messrs.: 

Animal husbandry operations, Hhargava 32,240-60, 32,334-46. 

Kvidenoe on behalf of, see Bhargava, Shyam Sundar, (427-430), 32,123- 
32,354. 

Experimental farm run by, partionlars le work, staff, &c., Bhargava 
;)2,143, 32,1464)6. 

Particulars re farming operations of, and conditions on estate, Bhargava 
32,125-268, 32,282-6, 52,3014>4. 

CHHOTELAL, Mr., Extra-Assistant Oommissioner, and BURTON, Mr. G. P. 
Deputy Commissioner, Raipur, 29,04)4-29,201. 

Holmnos, C0NSO1.IDATION oi': 

previous Attempts, partuularc of, 29,100-2, 29,104-5, 29,108-11. 
through Co-operative Societies, not considered likely, 29,129-30, 
29 166-7. 

Demand of cultiAutors for, 29,119-21. 

Legi6latiou neci'ssary to compel obstructive minority to join, and 
pro|n>sal rr, 29,114-t), 29,947, 29,175-H. 

Obstacles in way of, ‘i9,]36. 

Particulars re work, 29,137-49, 29,153-4, 29,157-60. 

Proposals, 29,150-201. 

in Ryotwari villages, projioeal, and application of, water-course 
system of irrigation, 29,12^1-8. 

Transfer of rights, proposed legislation, 24),112-3, 29,131-5 

Clover, .see under Crops. 

Contagious Diseases, see under Veterinary. 

Co-operation: 

Advantages of, Brahma (245). 

Agricultural Assotnatioiis, Ttivedi 29,263-7. 

Suggestion for, KonU (320). 

Average indebtedness per acre, etc., Brahma 30,028413. 

All-India Co-operative State Apex Bank, proposal, Brahma (246), 
30,020. 

Assistance of movement bv Distrii't Boards, exlent to which ]>osMble, 
Brahtna 30,008-9. 

Association of growers oi each <‘rop, projiosal, iJokras (480). 

Banking crisis of 1921 and causes of, Trivedi 29,446-9. 

Banks, facilitie.s for re-discount to, need for, Brahma (246), ii0,094. 
B£lt\K CCMH'ERAXIVK InSTI/TUTK . 

Investigation ol economic condition of societies by, Brahma 
;K),022-6, 30,119-20, 

Working ol, 'Trivedi (170); Brahma (247), 29,956-7. 

Better standard of living MK*ieties, formation proposed, Dwarkanath 
Shigh (505). 

KOK BeTTEHIMENT of village LIFE; 

Nee<l for, and .suggestions, JHyfucn (34). 

Scope for, Trivedi (172). 

Board of (Vi-operation for advice to Minister, scheme, Brahma (246), 
29,9,53. 

Catttjb-brf^jiing hocietieh . 

Establishment of, proposals for, Dirarhanath Singh (504-t5). 
Failure of, Deshpande (303). 

Failure in Central Provinces but should be tried again, and sug¬ 
gestion Pande (537). 

in Raipur district formerly, but closure owdng to lack of interest, 
Trivedi (172), 29,334-5, 29,575-8. 
little Scof>e for, Flymen (34), 28,110. 

Oe.xtral Bank: 

Activities should be confined to education, training and propaganda, 
Pa7hde 33,403. 

Akola, crisis owing to w^ant of funds as result of bad years, Korde 
30,704-11, JIO,777-9, 30,802-4. 
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Co-operatian<—confri. 

Obntral Bank — confd. 

Concentration of attention on making a few societies model 
societies, proposal, Brahma (247). 

Control over, extent of, Trivedi 29,349-57, 29,359-62. 

Deposits, Trivedi (172). 

Development of work, proposals for, Brahnui (247). 

Directors, Trivedi 29,530-2, 29,568-9. 

Dividend, Trivedi 29,497. 

Inspector, class of man, etc., Trivedi 29,457-61. 

Loans by, no supervision over use of, Sahasrahudhe (468). 

Local belies should be allowed to keep money in, Fande (537). 
Management of, and position of shareholders, Brahma 29,985-7. 
Managers, class of men, etc., Trivedi 29,454-6. 

Number, Trivedi (168). 

Particulars re, working of, etc., Trivedi 29,336-57. 

Power of recjommending suspensions and remissions of land revenue 
advocated^ lirahmn (247), 29^954-5 
Rate at which loans lent to primary s<xjieties, Snkasrahudhe 32,463. 
Relations w^ith Provincial Bank, Trivedi 29,359-61. 

Results, Trivedi (172). 

Staff, proposal re, Brahma (247). 

Supervision of crwlit societies by. see n't)drr Credit So<netie,> below. 
Supervision oi, by staff not 6»atisfaotory, Dicarhanath Singh (504). 
of money for financing purchase of cotton by big Jirln^, pro¬ 
posal, Brahma (249), 20,966-7. 

Circle auditors, recruitment, Biahma 30,061-2. 

Comparison of ]>osition with Punjab, Btahma 30,038-9. 

ConiiMilsory edu(‘ation, formation of societies desirable Trivedi (172), 
2J),436-7. 

Consolidation of holdings, sre under Holdings. 

Consumers’ societies, suggestion re linking up with producers’ societies, 
Feterson (445-6), 32,397-8. 

Control of Co-operative Department by specially trained wlnde-tinie 
offi<’xu’, proposal, Flymen (34), 27.745-8. 

Co-operative Institute for Jubbulporo and Xcrbudda Divisions, vru'king 
oi, Trivedi (169). 

Credit movement, desirability of extension, Korde 30.715. 

('toniT SociBTlKS : 

Accounting and audit. Trivedi (169), 29,270-9. 29.285-6, 29.169; 
Fandr 33.402. 

Advances through, and realisation of amount so advanced as arrears 
of land revenue, scheme, Brahma (243). 
more Auditors should )>e appointed and Antral Bank not be asked 
to bear (‘Xpeiise, Fande 33,40.3. 

Bye-law that memlKus should send lioys to sclnvol, one case of, 
Trivedi 29,616. 

Closing down of, <ui witness' oHates, Bhargavn 32,178-84, 32,310. 
Consolidation of movement, concentration of efforts on, advocated, 
Trivedi (171), 29,262. 

C5ontributi<>n by one society for purchase of quinine, Trivedi 29,617. 
Defects of present system, J)eshjyamde (302-3). 

Deficit, meeting of, by Government, proposal, Trivedi (16f». 
Degeneration into money-lending busine.sses, l)(tkras 32,517, 32,566. 
DepOjifts, Trivedi (172). 

Development and improvement of work, proposals for, Trivedi (171); 

Brahma (248-9), 29,965, t30,099-101. 

Diflficultios of, owing to tenancy system, Fande 3t3,326-38, 33,455-61. 
Distribution of seeds through, proposal, Brahma (244^ 
more Education of, roquired, Fande (537). 

Effect on rates charged by moneylenders, Trivedi 29,550-2; Brahma 
30,140-2. 

Extension, scope for, Ihmrkanath Singh (498). 

Failure, statistics, Trivedi 29,216-7. 

Federation subscription levied from members, proposed abolition, 
Trivedi (109). 
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Co-operation 

OrKDTT SocrKTIKS— 

Fixing of credit limit, iw>wor to Govt'rnmeut Auditor proposed, 
Dwarhanafh Singh (504V 
Joint liability, enforcement: 

in Certain oases and effect on reputation of movement, Trivedi 
29,218-20, 29,237-8. 

Poli<*y /T, Tiivedi 29,221-5. 
under Liquidation, number, Trivedi (168). 

Liquidations: 

Effect on confidence in movement, question of, Trivedi 29,392-4. 
Policy and procedure, Trivedi 29,226-39, 29,»374-85, 29,499-604, 
29,6.33-6, 29,588-91. 

Loans: 

Applications for, and issjie of, pnx'cdure, Trivedi 29,244-61, 
29,450-3; Brahtm 29,^8-91; Pavde 33,331-8; ])e8kpande 
.39,476-7. 

for T^iircliase of implements, and joint purebase in one case, 
Trivedi 29,018. 

Pates ol interest, Trivedi 29,397, 29,493-4. 

Approved, Ihohma 29,993. 

too High, Khaparde (401); Sahasrahudhe (459), (460). 
no Supervision over purpose of, Dokras 32,517; Sahasrahudhe 
, (468). 

Supervision over use of monev advanced, need lor, Sahmrahudhe 
(459). 

ITse of, for non-i)i‘<>ductive purimses, (K'casional cases, Brahnui 
30,004. 

feliould be Used for productive purjiosos, Ihrarkanafh Singh 
(-504). 

V’^alue of, Sdhdsrahmihe (460); Duatkmiath Singh (496). 

Loans from Central Banks, system, Trivedi 29,420-2. 

Memlier, no case of expulsion known, Brahma 30,005-7. 

Members borrowing both fix>m, and from monevlenders, Trivedi 
29,287-8, 29,408-10. 

Memliers, class of, Brahma 30,059-60, 30,13il-4. 

Number, increase desirable, Singh (496). 

Organisation, prixedure^ Trivedi 29,398-n. 

Position of. in Berar, Jxhnfixirde 31,879. 

Problem of agricultural indebtedness cannot be solved by^ alone, 
Jhrarkanath Singh (499). 

Keasons for cultivators borrowing from moneylenders rather than 
from, Khaparde (401). 

Reasons for greater success not resulting from, Vandr (538). 
Reserve funds, policy re, Trivedi 29,397, 29,490-5. 

Results, Plumen (34); Trivedi (172), Brahma (250); Dwarkanatn 
Singh (505), 32,762-6. 

Sanitation not taken up by, Trivedi 29,61(5-7. 

Statistics, Trivedi (170-1), 29,485-8. 

Success fj movement in Berar as compared with Central Piovinces, 
Trivedi 29,404-6. 

Successful s(x:iety, features of, and results, Trivedi 29,400-3. 
Supervision and education * 

by Central Banks, and drawdiacks of system, Trivedi (169), 
29,243-61, 29,363-5, 29,425-7. 

by Central Banks, not objected to at present, Brahma 30,003 
by Government auditors desired, Trivedi 29,428-9. 
Reorganisation of system, proixisals for, and measures taken, 
Trivedi (169-70), 29,270-82, 29,407, 20,489. 

Ttncari advances tlwough, nee under Taecavi under B’inance. 
Tendency of officials to consider profits rather than welfare of 
people, Plymen (34); Pandeya (127), 28,8074). 

Useful and proposal for improvement, Plymen 27,749-60. 

Working of, Trivedi (171); Brahma (247-8). 

Working of, proposals re, Powar (890). 

Credit system, development of, desirable for smaller cultivators, Irtvin 
(343). • 
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C(Hi|Mratiofi--con^cK. 

Debt per bead, increasing, Pa/nde (639), 33,348^2. 

Defective organisation and defective education of members, Tfimdt 
29,679. 

Dbiuktkent : 

Assistance by ofEcens of Revenue, Excise and Education Depart¬ 
ments, suggestions for, Deahpande (302), 30,681. 

Circles, increase to five, desirability of, Trivedi (168-9). 
Co-operation with demonstration work, Flymen 27,650-1. 
no Co-operation with Jjklucation Department, Trivedi 29,505-7. 
close (jo-operation with certain other departments necessary, 
heshpanae (.*102). 

Heads, Indians as, nocesHary, Deshpaude (302). 

Men of Provincial Service with long and varied experience should be 
absorbed in, us tar as possible, Deshpande (304). 

Crgankation of, Trivedi (168). 

StafiP must be drawn from Agricultural and Industrial Departments, 
Deshpdwie (302). 

Development associations for taluks, scheme, Bruhmu (247), 30,121-7. 
Development must not be too <]juick, Inmn (346). 

Education of members in principles of co-operation, Brakrrux 30.001-2, 
30,095-7. 

Education and pro])aganda, propo-ied measures, Brahma (247). 
Encoi’jiagemkxt ok (iiiowTH OK, isteps proposed for: 

by Government, lirahma (215); J)eshfmtide (302); Bwarkanath Stngh 
(504); Paride (537). 

Material a<lvjintage.s must he made clear to people, Trivedi 29,390-1. 
by Non-official agencies, Ihahma (24), 30,()5(>-8; Deshpande (302), 
30,582-i; Dirnr/canafh Singh (504); Pande 33,480-1. 

Exjienditure on, and neinl for increase, Trivedi 29,411-2, 29,508. 
Extension ol movement, scope for, Dwrkanath S*^mgh (503). 
Pederatum Auditors, clas»s of men, Trivedi 29,467-8. 

Federation of CkM>perative Societies, position, Pande 33,393-98. 

Gond tSo<*ieties, Tr vedi 29,594. 

GoVEKXMliNT AsHIHTANOH; 

ill Crisis of 3920-21, Trivedi 29,;366.8; liiuhina 30,020-1. 

Extent ot, etc., Trivedi 29,509-12, 29,537-40, 
larger (Government expenditure desirable on, Biahma. (245). 

History ol movement, Tnved 29,209-13. 

Honorary workers and uon-offieial agencies, value of, and scope for, 
work by, Trivedi (170). 

Housing i^oeieticvy, State aid advocated, Pande (537). 

Imperial Hanks should l>e enabled to place money at dispoml of, Brahma 
(246). 

Impkovements, Societies fok: 

Advance of money to, at low ratos and liberal numlier of instalments 
advoi*atcd Pande (537). 

Nef^i for, Dmarhanath S^gh (504). 

Scope for, and method of organisation, Deshpande (303). 

Impulse must come from within, not from the State, THvedi 29,598-9. 
Iiusolvency Act, amendment advocated, in order to protect, Pande 
33,339-41. 

Joint Faumino Socikiies : 

Proposals for, Brnnma (249); Pande (636). 

Quwtion of, Trivedi (172), 

Sk*ope for, extent of, Ply men (34); Deshpande. (303), 

Want of mutual confidence an obstacle, Brahma (249). 

Joint improvement .schemes, compulsion on minority to loin : 

Adv<x)atod, Flymen (34); Dicarkaimth Singh (506); Pande (538). 
Objection -to, Trivedi (172) 

Lectures in normal schools by inspector of Berar Oo-oporative Central 
Institute, Trivedi 29,566. 

liesaons on, in schools and colleges, advocated, Brahma (247). 

Local instnictcfrs, recruitment method and salaries, Trivedi 29,595-7. 
Non-co-operation inovoment, effect of, Trivedi 29,396-6. 
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Co*opera t ion —co ntd, 

Non-creciit st)ci€stias, loan from Central Bank to agricultural assooia* 
tion, Tnvedi 29^423. 

Non-Opficul Agbnctbs : 

Extejit of assistance received, from, and scope for, Trimdi 29,413-8, 
20,47^84. 29,541-9; Brahnui 30,053-8. 

Grants-in-aid advocated, JB’nJiina (246). 

Objects attained by limited number of societies only, Deshpanda (304), 
30,514-6. 

Obstacle to growth of movement, land tenure system, Trivedi (170), 
29,470. 

Organkation by Government officerb, proposal, Ihrurkanatk Singh 
(503-4). 

Pig-hunting chibs, malaria prevention clubs, village sanitation pre¬ 
servation scxjieties, oo-operativ(* Ktorew, scope for, t)e!(hpande. (304). 
Position of Provincial ainl Central Banks and primary societies, Trivedi 
2.9,496. 

Povsition more satisfactory than two years ago, Trivedi 29,268. 
Propaganda and demonstration might be mori^ carried out through 
Brahmn 29,99.5-6. 

Primary SocietitV't. number, Tiivedi (168). 

little Propaganda for education of public in principles of co-operation 
in villages, Trivedi 29,240-2. 

PnovTxcrAL Bank: 

Cash credit with Imperial Bank, Trivedi 29,369-72, 29,561-7. 
Deposits, Trivedi (172). 

Dividend, Trivedi 29,497. 

Relations with (Vmtral Banks. Trivedi 29.359-61. 

Results, Trivedi (172). 

Working of, Denln^mde (299-300). 30,637-51. 

PuKCHASE Societies: 

CVnnbiiiation with ci’edit and sale societies )»ro]K)Sed, Vlyinen («‘14). 
Establishment advocated, Voivar (93); Pande (537); I}w(irhanath 
Singh (504). 

Importance of, and need for organisation of, Bv^diiHinde (303).^ 
Objeet attained by many, but constant and detailed supervision 
necessary, PLymeth (34). 

Tendency to attach excessive importance to making of large profits, 
Plymen (34). 

Purchase and supply of seed by, proposal, Powar (92). 

Rkgistkars ; 

Assistant Registrar in charge of Borar, proposal, Brahma (245). 
and Assistants: ... 

Leading of deputations of non-officials to sister provinces, pro¬ 
posal, Brahmxi (246). 

Study leave to gain acquaintance of movement in foreign 
coiiiitrios, ])ro])os<u, Brahmn (246K 
frequent Changes. Pande .33,342. 

Indians advocated as, Brahma (245>, 30,090. 

Powers recoinmended bv Coininittee.s, objection to, Pande 33,366-7, 
33,417-9. 

Sympathy and help of officers of Department of Agriculture and 
Depiirtnumt of Rcveniie, desirability of, Brahma (246). 

AVhole-time officer : 

Advocated, without frequent change, Brahma (245). 
would be Desirable, and necessary if work of Industries Depart¬ 
ment ex]>ands, Trivedi 29,438-9. 

Sale Sociktieh • 

Combination with eredit and purchase societies proposed, Plymen 

€o-oi>eration of Agricultural Department, necessity for, Trivedi 
(171). 

Cotton sale societies, Trivedi (171), 29,289-330, 29,615-29, 29,573-4; 

Brahma (249), 29,968-84, 30,143-4. 

Desirability of, Dwarkanath Singh (504). 

Development desirable, Plymen (34). 
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Sale &ocsmim—contd. 

Establishment advocated, jt^owar (93); Dwarkanath Stngh (500); 
Pande (637). 

Grain, scheme. Peterson (446-6), 32,397-8. ^ 

Importance ol, and need for organisation of, JJeshpande (303). 
Marketing societies advocated, Dokras (480), (484). .j i 

Rice sale societies, formation in Bilaspur district to be oonsiderea, 
Tnvedi (171). ^ , . 

Steps necessaz^ to meet competition of Adtyas or commission 
agents, Brahma (249), 29,968-84, 30,143-4. 

Working of, Brahma (249). 

Savings Jpanks, proposed experiment of, Brahma (246). 

Scholarships to students to study movement abroad, proposal, Brahma 
(247). 

Seed societies, Trivedi 29,619. 

Seed unions, proposed establishment of, Dwarkanath Singh (501). 
Societies for reducing ceremonial expenditure or abandoning ex^iensive 
social customs, proposal, Brahma (243), (247), (249), 30,042-4, ^,114. 
Societies for the co-opehative use of machinery: 

Essentials of success, Trivedi (172); Brahma. (249). 

Scope for, Ply men (34); Brahma (249); Deshpande (303); Pande 
(o37). 

Scope tor, and consideration advocateck Trivedi (172) 

Working of, at Jalgaon, Deshpande (3()3). 

Societies to decide disputcjs, formation suggested, Brahma (249), 30,089. 
Societies tor fighting diseases, establishment advocated, Pande (537). 
Sl'AFF ; 

C'lcrks and auditors, pay considered adequate to secure honesty, 
Trivedi 29,614-5. 

(V)uises at Agricultural College under consideration, Trivedi 29,514. 
Knowledge ol ‘‘ Law and Primdples of Co-operation,^^ question of, 
T'fivedi 29,462-6. 

Heeruitment Irom Nagpur Agricultural College graduates under 
consideration, Trivedi 29,686-7. 

Subordinate officers, training of. Brahma 30,049-52. 

Training, Trivedi 29,680-7. 

IVaining and refresher courses, importance of, and proposals, 
Brahma (246). 

Sweepers' .societies, Trivedi 29,473-4. 

Transmission of money between wiitral Banks and societies, refund of 
three-fourths of money order commission advocated, Trivedi (170). 
Unlimited liability, sale or encumbering of land in order to pay con¬ 
tribution, a few cases of, Trivedi 29,600-13. 

Urban banks, proposed formation of, Deshpande (303). 

Value of, if properly run, Pande%a (127). 

Village societies, annual meetings advocated, Brahma (247), 29,958-64. 

Cotton, see under Crops. 

Credit, see under Agricultural indebtedness and wider Finance. 

Crops and Crop Protection: 

Berseem, cost of seed a deterrent on expansion, Allan 29,860-4. 
Cassava, suggestion, but no great 8cx>pe for, Allan (206), 29,814-8- 
Change to more valuable crops. Eastern Circle, Pownr 28,382-7. 

Clover : 

Encouragement of cultivation by supply of seed free and then at 
concession rates until value realised, advocated, Duhey (104). 
Rotation with rice, proposal, Duhey (106). 

Buggestion re, Amwnat Ali (387). 

Combination of, in America, advantage of, Sahasrahudhe (462). 

Cotton : 

Ammonium sulphate, increased use of, at Hoshangabad, Plymen 
(29). 

Burl, Amanat Ali (386), 31,727-31, 31,771-2, 

Capable of resisting wilt,** introduction desirable, Amanat Ali 
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Crops and Crop Protection — contd. 

Cotton — contd. 

Cost of* cultivation and income from, Allan (240i>240ii). 

Cultivation, particulars re system, &c., Allan (240i). 
increased Cultivation, Sahasrahudhe 32,453. 

Financial results, question of, Allan 29,870-4. 

Improvement of, by scientific sowing, Khaparde (403). 

Increase in acreage during last few years, but tendency to decrease 
owing to drop in price. Flymen 27,629-42. 

Introduction of improved varieties, particulars rc, Flymen (16). " 
Local mixed variety; Dokras 32,608-9, 32,600-1. 

Investigation by Agricultural Department desired, Dokras (481), 
32,513. 

Yield, Dokras 32,601-10. 

Loss on, during present year, Korde 30,886-901. 

Marketing, see that title. 

Personal exjierieiice, Amanat All 31,763-9; Fochory 33,116-21, 
33,133-5. 

Increased Production per acre should l>e coiisideivd, Snhasrabudhe 
(462), 32,465. 

Roseum : 

Deterioration, Dokras 82,513, 32,541-2, 32,544, 32,600. 
Experience with, and results of, Korde 30,792-6, 30,902-7; 
Khaparde 31,876-8. 

Results, Flymen (16): Amanat AH (386), 31,732-4 , 31,757, 31,868. 
Success of, until affected by wilt ownng lo rjiintalJ, Desk- 
pande ^,633-6. 

Seen!, pure, difficulty of maintaining, Flymen (15). 
new Seeds, proposal re distribution of, Allan (204). 

Yield, Fochory 33,042-3. 

Damage by stray cattle, Khaparde- (403). 

Damage by wild animals: Flymen (29); AUam (204^5). 

Deer, Deshpande (301). 

Jackals, Fochory 33,044-8. 

Measures taken to prevent, Allan (204-5). 

Pigs, Fowar (92); Deshpande (^101); Khaparde (403), Irwin 31,355-6; 

Sahasrahudhe (462); Dwarkanafh Singh (501). 

Prevention, proposed measures ior: 

Olube for killing animals, establishment in all affected areas, 
Fande (532). 

Contribution from Forest De})artment towards fences in cer¬ 
tain cases, Bhargava (428). 

Extermination the only real mean® of prevention, Irwin (344). 
Extermination of wild boar should be possible with proper 
organisation, Jrwin (344), 31,077-81. 

Fencing: 

In^equacy of, Sahasrahudhe (462). 

Long term loans for, Bhargava (42S). 
an Uneconomic palliative only, TJrwin (344). 

Formation of parties of hunters, Khaparde (403). 
Free-shooting permit® in Government forests to honxi fide 
agriculturists, Amanat Ali (387), 31,806-14. 

Government forests should not continue as breeding farms, 
Fande (532). 

Growing I'ows of crops disliked by wild animals along border 
of fields, Amanat Ali (387). 

Growing of similar crops in fields clofie to each other, by 
arrangement betw^een neighbouring cultivators, Amanat Ali 
(387). 

Gun licences: 

Ts.sue to cultivators, Sahasrahudhe (462). 
more Liberal grant of. Deshpande Amanat Ali (887); 

Khaparde (408): Bhargava (428); Dokras (482); Fande 
(532). 

Non-success, Dwarkanath Singh (501). 
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Crops and Crop Froteotion-^conid. 

DaMAGB by WILt) ANIMALS— COTltd. 

Prevention, proposed meaenres for— contd. 

Joint fencing advocated, Duhey (106). 

Pig Hunting Clubs, formation of, Bhargava (42S). 

Pig proof wire fencing should be popularised, Bwarkanath 
Singh (501). 

Pigs, killing of certain number as condition of renewal of 
licence, Flymen 31,355-6. 

Bemoval of restrictions on cutting of trees and shrubs on banks 
of streams and nalas acting as breeding places, Amanat 
Ali (387), 31,773-6. 

Rewards for destruction, Pande (532). 

Shooting clubs, non success, Bwarkanath Singh (501). 
near Reserved forests only, Bokras (482). 

Dangerous jilaubs, compulsory destruction of, proposal, Flymen (30). 
Bastern Circle, nature of, Powar 28,351-6. 

increased Fc^rtility of th(» soils, need lor, and methods, Pande (531-2). 
Fodder, see nnder Animal Husbandry. 

FockK Irwin 31,161-5. 

Securing of better prices or increase in jield, need for, Pande 
(532). 

Gardejis and orchards, Berar, but reduction latterly, Sahasrahudhe 
(461). 

Gram, marketing, sec that title, * 

Guam : 

Marketing, see that title. 

Personal experience, Pande 33,214-5. 

Groundnut: 

Advantages of, and encouragement by Department advocated, 
Bokras (481-2). 

Area under, and prospects, Allan 29,725-9, 29,819-20. 

Discoiitiuued owing to trouble with jackals, Pochory 33,044-8. 

Proposal re, Khapurde (403). 

IntrodiK’tion of, and results, Flymen (16). 

Us/c of, Phjmni 28,040-41. 

Heavy yielding food crops, proposals, Pande (632). 

Hemp, gro\N mg of, but prejudice of some cultivators against, Flymen 
28,273-7. 

High Yielding varieties, continuance doubted owing to soil, Pande 
(531), 33,294. 

Improvkment of existing chops : 

bv Agricultural Departmemt, Amanat AU (386). 
b!xamplt?s of, Biibey (105). 

Methods. 

Irrigation facilities, w'idening of, Beshpande (3(U). 

Rotation of groundnut crops, Khapardc (403>. 
by Selwlioii and breeding, scope for, Powar (91). 
by Sielection and crossing on Government Farms and extension 
of work desirable, Ihihey (104). 
more Scientilic metlnxi of sowing, Khaparde (4(K3). 

Seed solection, good manuring and due spacing. Bokras (481). 
Selection and importation of better varieties, Bhargava (428). 
Use of natural manures and proper rotation, Beshpande G^Ol), 
Staff, increase required, Allan (204b 
Work on, Alkin (204). 

Consideration of problem from all aspects, Flymen 27,937-8. 
Introduction of, by Malguzar among tenants, Pochory 32,913. 

Introduction of new crops and varieties : 

Rastern Circle, Powar 28,430. 

Government should advance money free of interest for three years 
to approved and hona fide cultivators, Pande (632). 
Improvement from, but conditions required for, Flymen (16). 
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Crops and Crop Protection — contd. 

Introduction of new crops and varieties — contd. 

Particulars re, Piemen (16). 

Progress in, Allan (204). 

Eequirements for success, Ply men (29); Powa/r (91). 

Su^^stion, crops like Alfalfa, where irrigation possible, Deshpande 

Jnar: 

Diseases, see Pests and Diseases below. 

Diversion to rice hoped for in time, Pollard-Lowsley 29,069-10. 
Improvement, Khapa/rde (403). 

Introduction of improved variety, Ply men (16). 

Lucerne: 

Personal experience, Anuinat Ali 31,704-6. 

Suggestion, Amanat Ali (387). 

Money crops, change to, from food crops: 

Effects, Trivedi 29,659-60, 29,571-2. 

but Tendency again to revert, Ply men 27,629-42. 

Oilseeds : 

Nature of, and question of acreage under, Plynien 27,810-6, 
28,040^4. 

Research, need for, Allan (198). 

Onions, Plymen 28,064-7. 

Pests and diseases : 

Bdll-rot, no protection measures, Dokras (482). 

Cotton caterpillar, need for remedy, Dokras (481-2). 

JuaTy soaking of, with mixture of copper sulphate, Khapurde (404). 
JuaTj smut in, means of controlling, Plymen (14); Dokras (482). 
Protwtion, see that title below. 

Research, proposed lines of, Khaparde (399), 

Root-rot, means of controlling, Dokras (482). 

Taloopf no means of controlling, known, Dokras (482). 

Water hyacinth, destruction should be made compulsory, Plymen 
(30), 27,665-8. 

Potatoes, Plymen 28,054-6. 

Seed, source of, Dubey 28,503-6. 

Pbotecjtion : 

from External infection, pests and diseases: 

no Efficacious methods adopte<l, Khaparde (403). 

Imported plants might be allowed in without investigation or 
nimigation on re<^ommendation of Director of Agriculture, 
Phmen (30), 27,66^-4. 

Local Departments should have more power and responsibility, 
Plymen (30). 

Measures not satisfactory, Deshpande (301). 

Procedure, not alway.s efficient and takes too long, Plymen 
(30), 27,660-2. 

Internal measures against infection: 

Active action desirable, Deshjmnde (301), 

Cheap methods necessary, and provision to compel owners of 
neighbouring fields to oo-operate advocated, Pande (533). 
Desirability of, Khaparde (404). 

Methods suggested by Department generally too expensive, Pande 
(533). 

Rice : 

Bone-meal satisfactory for, but caste prejudice a difficulty, Powar 
(91). 

Cost of cultivation per acre, Dubey 28,574. 

Cultivation system, Powar (92). 

Improved varieties: 

Advantages of, Plymen (17); Dubey 28,699^5. 

Particulars re, Plymen (16). 
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Crops and Crop Protection — contd, 

Bjcb — contd. 

Introduction of improved ploughs, and means of distribution from 
depots, Flymen 27,780-8. 

Irrigation: Duhey (103-4), 28,657-’9, 28,610-11. 

Agreement system, PoUard-Lowsley 5^,891-6, 28,959-61. 

Relaxation of rules advocated in certain oases, Duhey (104). 
Delta required, Pollard^Lowsley 29,011-3. 

Statement of extent to which rice grown and irrigated in more 
important rice-growing districts, Pollard-Lowsley (131-2). 
little Manuring of, Flymen 27,763-4. 

Marketing, see that title. 

Personal experiemje, Duhey 28,499, 28,507-32, 28,574, 28,577-85; 

Bkargava 32,168-72, 32,352; Fande 33,208-9, 33,228-31. 

Profit per acre, Duhey 28,577. 

Subdivision of holding l)oyond limit of four acres should be pro¬ 
hibited, Duhey (103), 28,615. 

Transplantation, Flymen (14), 27,906; Duhey 28,527-30, 28,606-8. 
Known about before propagated by department, Fande 33,371. 
Prevention by fragmentation of holdings, Dyer (152). 
in Waingunga Canal areas, proposals, Duhey (105). 

Yield from Department seed and ordiuarv seed, comparison, Flymen 
27,882-8. 


SaNN HBM1‘ : 

for Fodder and manure, special concessions for growing of, under 
irrigation, proposal, Fande (535), 33,317-8. 

Religious prejudice against, disappearing, Dwarkanath Singh 
32,767-9. 


SlEDS: 

Cost of, a deterrent to expansion of certain crops Allan 29,860-1. 

Distribution: Flymen (10-11), (15), 27,871-81, 28,034-9; Irwin 
31,267-8. 

through Agricultural Association, Fande (532). 

through Agricultural Associations advocated, Dokraa (482), 

C^entral seed farms belonging to each circle agricultural asso¬ 
ciation, scheme, Allan (204). 

Certified seed farmers, suggestion re supply of seed to, hy 
Government, Fande (531). 

through Co-operative credit societies, proposal, Brahma (244). 

vximbined Co-operative and seed producing agencies, Flyman 
27,649, 

Co-operative seed unions, proposed establishment of, Dwarkanath 
Singh (501). 

by Co-operative Societies, suggestion, Poiear (92). 

Department should establish licensed sellers for sale of good seed 
at fixed rates, Brahma (244). 

through Government, Court of Wards and certified farms advo¬ 
cated, Fande (532). 

supply from Government farms and seed farms advocated, 
Duhey (102). 

Importance of work, Bhargava (428). 

Local Boards should be encouraged to maintain stores, 
Deshpande (301), 30,579-80. 

to Ijocal growers personally, Amanat Ali 31,606-8, 31,789-91, 

aciir ? > 7 j 


Maintenance of stores at Tahsil 'headquarters, proposal, Desh~ 
pande (301). > y f , 


Measures for, Fowar (91-2). 

Roseuni seed unions, Allan (204). 

Seed depots, suggestion re establishment of, Amanat Ali (387). 
through Seed farms or arrangements with large cultivators to 
grow pure seed in Jubbulpore Division, and extension of 
methods desirable, Irwin (344). 
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Crops and Crop Protection— contd. 

Seeds— contd. 

Distribution— canid, 

through Seed farmers, approval of system and extension advo¬ 
cated, Amanat ALi (387). 

through Seed farmers and question of extension on comniercial 
basis, Flymen 27,043-9. 

through Selling agencies in every Tahsil under supervision of 
Department of Agricultui^e, proposed, Dcnkpandc (301). 

Stores on co-operati\e basis should be organised as far as 
possible, Brahma (244). 

to Tenants, pra(;tiee re, and raU^ of interest, Deshpande 
30,49^5.7, 30,572^, 30,617-22, 30,660-71; Korde 30,854-7, 

D^warkanath Singh 32,725-7; Pockory 32,914-6; Pandc 
33,243-7. 

I’nsatisfaotory nature of present method, Dwnrkaiuxth Singh 
(501), 32,774-81. 

Farms: Flymen 27,879-81. 

at Boregaon, Sahasrabudhc (455). 

Fercentiigij of total requirements supplied by, Flymen 27,905, 
28,091-2. 

Success of, Fowar (89). 

Improved, lending of, to cultivators on sawai systom, Bhargam 
32,173-5, 32,196-'7. 

Improvement, good work being done by department, Irwin 31,266. 
Introduction of selected seed, gocxl results, Fandr (531). 

]joans of pure seed, system, Irwni 31,268-9. 

Pure: 

Difficulty of maintaining, Flymen (15). 

Measures taken hy recognition of seed growers. Plymev 28,283-*>, 
Unions, results, Flymen 28,286-7. 
v^esamum, Flymen (16). 

Species found most profitable, Fowar (92). 

Successful introcluetion of, examples, Bhargava (428) 

Sugarcane, see thii fitle. 

Tut, improvement, Khaparde (403). 

Wheat : 

Bearded v. unbearded, Bhaignva 32,261-2, 32,266-7. 

Beardless varieti<*s damaged by vild annual.'^, Amanat All 31,723. 
Cost of cultivation, Bharqnva 32,324-8; Pande 33,237-9. 

Decreasii in area under, Flymm 28,066-8, 28,252-9. 

Farm lu Melg'hat taluq of Amraoti district should he established, 
Amanat Ali (387). 

no Fertilisers used by witness, Bhargava 32,157-8, 

Importation, Ply men 28,255-6. 

Iinpraeticability of manuring dry wheat, Plymen 28,088-90. 

Imj)roved varieties : 

Extra profit on, Flymen (17). 

Introduction of, Plymen (16). 

Irrigation not anticipated, Foliard-Lowsley 28,846-7. 

Marketing, see that title. 

Personal experience, Amanut AH 31,693-5, 31,725; Bhargava 

32,142-67, 32,353-4; Dwarkanath Singh 32,696-9; Pochory 

83,U16-42; Fande 33,211-3. 33,216-7, 33,237-9, 33,494-7. 

Pissi, Dwarkanath Singh 32,788. 

Plonghings, number, Flymen 28,247-8. 

Pusa: 

Advantage over local wheat, Dvhey 28,560-3. 

Grown to some extent only, own wheats preferred as a whole, 
Flymen 27,475-7, 27,838. 

Hc^sults compared with local varieties, Bhargava 32,304-6, 

Pusa 100, introduction of, Clihattisgarh Division, and advantages of, 
Fowar 28^414-20. 

Tl-otation with and proposal, Bhargaa. (429), 32,159-65. 
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Whbat— conid, 

Bust-reeisting variety: 

Introduction desirable^ Aman^t All (387), 

Produced, Fande (533). 

Seed, cost of, a deterrent on expansion, Allan 29,560-1. 
Varieties grown, Flymen 27,999-8004. 

Yield, lihargava 32,166 j Pochory 33,040-1; Fande 33,216. 

Cultivated land, value of, Irwin 31,280-2. 

Cultivation: 

with Buffaloes, difficulty in connection with, lJubey 28,549-51. 

Bullocks : 

Feeding of, Fwarkanath Singh 32,690-4, 

Poor quality of, JJeshpande S0f49S^l. 

Shortage of, l)warkn.iuiih Singh 32,802-3. 

Double cropping. Flymen 27,770-2. 

Dry farming, Flymen 28.272. 

Fertilisers, cost not compensatt^d for in dry larniing, by increase in yield, 
Anianai Ali (386), 31,832-8. 

of Fields on leases, reckless cultivation, Brahma (244), 29,945. 
Harrowing, propcx^al rc, T)okras (482). 

Improvements, in Balaghat District, nature of, Duhey 28,586-91. 
Inefficiency of cultivators an obstacle to oxtension of Government irri¬ 
gation, FoUard-J^oivsley (133). 

IXTENSJVK. 

Desirability ofl on small huUUugs, Ihvarkanafh Singh (500). 
Exjiermients caiTie<l out by witness, Korde 30,68^3-9. 

Line sowing of kliarif crops, success in introduction, Allari (201). 
MiXTUlUi: 

Improvonient, extent of scope lor, Flymen (30). 

of duar and and and piar-mung, proposal, Vokras (482), 32,618-9. 

Practice re, Fande (633). 

Pi/OUOHINO: 

by Brahmins, no caste difliculty but not usually done, JJokras 32,668. 
C\)ns()lulation of land .after, need for, and suggestion re use of culti- 
packer, Dokras (483), 32,52], 32,625. 

Mechanical, experience with, Volnati 32,520-1. 

System, Amanat AU 31,864-8. 

Productive power of land, not increased willi increased expenditure, 
Sahasrarhudhe 32,451-3. 

Quality, variation in, in different districts, and question of reasons, 
Irwm 31,196-210, 31^245-6. 

Raising of star^jlard oi, a means of checking flow of labour to industrial 
centres, Fowar (93). 

Rotaitions : 

in Dorar, SahasrahudJic (462). 

Improvement, extent of scope tor, Flymen (30). 

Non-applioation of, reasons for, in certain cases, Affan (205), 
Proposals, Flymen 28,013-6: Duhey (105); Bhargava (429); Vokras 
(482). 

Second ciop giving a» good return as wheat without affecting 
fertility of the soil ne^ed for, Fande (533). 

System of, and suggestions, Khaparde (403). 
in Byotwari villagos, conferring of proprietory rights suggc*<tecl in order 
to encourage, 3nhey (107). 

Tillaok systems, impkovemexts : Flymen (30). 

“ Bakhar cultivation for khnrif crop, defect of, Allan (205). 
Deeper cultivation and use of inversion plough in cotton tract, 
success in introducing, Allan (201), 29,756. 

Jat plough, use of, for sugarcane and garden cultivation, demon¬ 
strations on larger scale advocated, Duhey (105), 

Line sowdng instead of broadcasting of seed, Flymen (14). 

M.8.N. plough, introduction of, Duoey (105). 
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Tillage systems, impbovements — contd. 
proposed Methods: 

greater Depth of primary cultivation in certain crops, Allan 
(206). 

Better implements for hot weather tillage and light harrowing, 
Bhargava (428). 

Improvement of existing implements preferable to introduction 
of new types, Deshpande (301). 

Plough, judicious use of, Kfiaparde (403), 

Ploughs and Bakhars worked by power, supply by Government 
0*11 contract system, Fande (632), 33^00-3, 

Small iron jiloughs, reintroduction, Bhargava (428). 

Need for, Bhargava (428). 

little Progress made, Sahasrabvdhe (457). 

as Hesult of extended use of inversion plough, Flymen (Mem. 14). 
Traditional methods, gradual transformation into modern methods 
needed, Khaparde (399). 

Dairying Industry, xee under Animal Husbandry. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Adoption of expert advice, means of inducing, Fowar (90); Allan (201); 
Brahma (242), 30,110-13; Deshpande (298); Irwin (343); Khaparde 
(400); Bhargava (427). 

Agkicitltukal ASSOCIATIONS : Flymen (11), 27,705-13; Allan 29,810-3. 
Nagpur, exist only in name, Deshpande 30,579-80. 

Proposals re, value of, and paiyment of travelling, etc., allowances to 
members, Dvbcy (101), (104), (105), 28,694-8, 28,605-8. 

Value of, Fowar (89). 

Agricultural Conferences, resolutions passed by, but not translated into 
vernacular and no action taken on, Sahasrabudhe (456), 32,439. 
Agricultural shows on farms and in fairs, value of, Duhey (101). 
Agricultural shows, suggestion for, Khaparde (400). 

American methods, and tribute to, Sahasrahudhe (456, 457). 

Assistance from District Associations, etc., Flymen 27,911-4, 27,904. 
Attention paid to, equally with research, Flnjmen 27,526-7. 
through Big landowners desirable. Flymen 28,082-7. 

BY Ci.\E5iA FILMS: Flijiiicn (27), 27,651-7. 

Value of, Fowar (90); Deshpande (21f8). 
small Circle associations, scheme for formation of, Allan (201). 

Class towards which work directed, Allan 29,865-9. 

Conservatism of Berar peasants and slowmess to take in new ideas, 
Khaparde (4(X)). 

Co-operation with Co-operative Department, Flymen 27,650-1. 
Coroperation between farmers and staff of Agricultural Department 
necessary, Deshpande (298). 

through leading Cultivators advocated, Duhey 28,477-8, 26,637-49. 
28,637-49. 

Cultivators must be persuaded that improvement will be advantageous, 
Duhey 28,479-82. 

growing Demand, for advice and help on part of cultivators, Amanat 
Ali 31,710. 

DRMONsmATiON Fabms : 

Carrying on of, on commercial basis, desirability and possibility of, 
Sahasrahvdhe (455), 32,42()-7. 

Effectiveness of, question of, Sahasrahudhe (455). 
satisfactory Financial results desirable, Flymen 28,077-81. 

Increase in number advocated, Duhey (103). 

System, success of, Fowar (89); Flr/men 27,892-6. 
in each Tahsil advocated, Duhey (103). 

Value of, Duhey (101). 

at Yeotmal and Basim, Sahasrahudhe (455). 

Demonstration lorries, proposal, Deshpande (297). 

DemonSTBA nON Plots : 

Importance of, Flymen (27). 

In^equacy of number, Dwarhanaih Singh (495). 
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Demonstration and Propaganda — contd, 

Dsnco!NST3UTiON pLOTs— contd. 

Increase in number desirable, Powar 28,436. 

One for ^roup of 60 villages advocated, Pande (629). 
Organisation of, proposals, Plymen (27), 28,289-91. 

System and success, Powar (89), 28,434-5. 

Two or three in each Revenue Inspector’s Circle advocated, Duhey 
Value ^of, Ihihey (101); Allan <201). 

Work carried on and satisfactory results, Plymen (14-6), 27,892, 
27,896, 27,899, 28,080-1, 28,144-8. 

DmUOlN^STRATORS * 

Class of, training, ete., Plymen 27,531-6, 27,889, 28,093. 
Inadequate number, Artiatuit AH 31,701-3. 

Payment of allowances to leading cultivators to attend meetings, 
etc., of, suggestion, Dnhey (102), 28,694-8. 

Departmentiil resolutions, etc., increased translation of. into vernacular 
and free distribution necessary, Sahasvahudhe (466), 32,439. 
increase<i Expenditure on, needed, JUeshpande (298). 
increased Expenditure on, needed, but not at exipenso of research, 
Powar 28,322-5. 

Expenditure on jiropaganda and research, comparison, Plymen 
28,298-300. 

Experimental Farms : 

Akola, SahaJirahudhe (455). 

in eaf;h District, advocated. Dwhey (101). 

Profitable carrying on of, not possible, Sahaimihudhe (455). 
Experiments by cultivators not encxmraged, Powar 28,327. 

Factors influencing cultivators to improve practice, Pwarkanafh FUngk 
(496). 

Failure of: 

Chhattisgarli, transplantation of paddy, Allan (201). 
in Most cases, and reasons, Deshpande (298), 

Field Demonstrations : 

Ofvoperation between officials of Agriculture and Revenue Depart¬ 
ments, importaiHje of, h^win (342-3), 31,066, 31,292-5, 

Department should undertake work with motor tractors at cheaper 
rates than with old inetbcKls to demonstrate JKlvantage of, Brahma 
(242). 

EtfFe^'tiveness, proposals for increasing, Plymen (27); Irwin (342-3), 
Khapa,rde (400); Bhargava (427), 
must be P’ree of cost to cultivator, Bhargava (427), 32,268. 

Metliod of carrying out, proposal, Duhey (101). 

Staff, number, etc., and need for increase, Allan 29,746-9. 

Value of, Duhey (101). 

Government subsidy to men desirous of farming on improved lines, 
proposal, Duhey (101). 

to Groups of small cultivntoi's the best method, Amamat AH 31,849. 
Lantern slides and cinema films useful, Dcshpande (298). 

Measures adopted and results of, Eastern Circle, Raipur, Powar (89-90). 
proposed Measures for influencing and improving agricultural practice, 
Deshpande (297). 

Measures for influencing and improving the practice of cultivators, 
Khaparde (400); Bhargava (427). 

Methods adopted, and need for improvement, Plymen 27,525, 27,768, 
27,890-6, 27,899-903, 28,094-8. 

Policy advocated and American and English ideals should be followed, 
Sahasrahudhe (456). 

Poona Agricultural Show, steps should be taken to bring results liefore 
people, Sahasrahudhe (461), 82,438. 

Pc^ularisation of use of machinery through demonstrations and shows, 
etc., Brahma (242). 

Propaganda work, importance of, Scdictsrahvdhe (456), 

Proposal re, Kotde (M7). 

Public attitude re, Allan 29,761-6. 

Records of experiences, extent to which kept, and importance of, 

Plymen 27,587-45. 
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Demonstration and Propaganda — confd. 

E<esults of propaganda, Flymen 28,092. 

!EUjsults, suggestions re publication of, Fande (529), 33,374. 

Single purpose demonstration, effective in (certain cases, Fowwr 28,328-9. 
Staff, qualities required, Deshpande 30,510-3. 

Success, examples of, Powar (90); Duhey (102); Allan (201), 29,766-8. 
Success of, in influencing and improving agriculture, Fande (529). 
Success as result of pi^pagaiida for selected seed in Sihora tahsil, 
Fande (529). 

Touring let^turers, value of, Khaparde (400). 

Well organised intensive propaganda, necessary, Fowar (90). 

Well-to-do men should l)e encouraged to adopt new methods and might 
W rewarded by prizes, Brahma. (242). 

Work, Flymen (10, 11). 

Work easier in cotton tracts and opening of demonstration plots there 
unnecessary. Flymen 27,1X)7. 

Work not satisfactory as staff and funds inadequate, Deshpande 
20,451-2, 30,509, 30,649-50. 

DESHPANDE, Rao Bahadur M. G., Nagpur: (296-304), 30,430-30,678. 

Agricultural operations, 30,431-42, 30,493-7, 30,530-7, 30,604-8, 30,012-22. 
Distribution of .seed to tenants, 30,495-7, 30,572-5, 30,617-22, 30,660-9. 
Moneylending by, to cultivators, 30,488-92, 30,653-71. 

Pasition as landowner, system of letting out land, etc., 30,478-87. 

Administration : 

close Co-operation betw'een Agricultural Cc^o])erative, Veterinary 
and Industrial Departments n<H;essary, (302). 

Co-ordination of activities of Gn(n*ern nu^nts, fuller exchange cf 
experience and opinions btdwwn officers of Provincial Agriiuil- 
tural Departments advoc‘ated, (298). 

Meteorological Department, good work do no by, (298). 

Post and telegraph offices, in(*rease in rural areas advocated, (298). 
Kailways: 

Concession rates to farmers adv<x‘.ated, (298), (301). 

Pilfering and damage during transit, (298). 

Waggons, inadequate supply in harvest season, (298). 

Transport, improved facilities needed, (298), 30,459-63. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Develo|)ment of land moi-tgage credit on co-operative lines, pro¬ 
posal (298-9). 

Moneylenders, necessary until c<M)perative sCK’ieties able to meet 
whole demand, 80,(5.54-7. 

Nozarana not considered to be a cause of, 30,677-8. 

Agrtcultujul Service, attitude of subordinates of, (298). 

Animal Husbandry, silage making not believed in, 30,502-4. 

CO-OPBIUTI ON : 

Cattle breeding societies, failure of, (303). 

Central Provinces and Berar Provincial Bank, working of, (299-300), 
30,637-61. 

Credit -Societies: 

Applications for, and issues of loans, procedure, 39,470-7, 
Defects of present system, (302-3). 

Department: 

Assistance by officers of Revenue, Excise and Education Depart¬ 
ments, suggestions for, (302), 30,581, 

Heads, Tndi.ans as, necessary, (302). 

Men of F^rovincial experience wdth long and varied Service 
should be absorbed in, as far as possible, (304). 

Staff must be drawn from Agricultural and Industrial Depart¬ 
ments, (302). 

Encouragement of growth of, proposals for, (302), 30,582-4. 
Improvement societies, scope for, and method of organisation, (303). 
Joint farming societies, scope for, only where waste land available' 
or forest land needing to be reclaimed, (303). 
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OESHPANDE, Rao Bahadur M. G.—-contd. 

Oo-opaKATiON— contd. 

Objects attained by limited number of societies only. (304), ^0,514-6. 
Pag-hunting clubs, malaria prevention clubs, village sanitation, 
preservation societies, co-operative stores, sco})e for, (304), 
Purchase societies, importance of, and need for organisation, (303). 
Side societies, importance of, and need for organisation of, (303). 
Societies for use of agricultural machinery, scope for, and working 
of, at Jalgaon, (303), 

Urban banks, proposed formation of, (303). 

Chops ; 

Cotton, Bodeyrn. success of, until affected by wilt owtng to rainfall, 
30,633-6. 

Damage by wild animals and prevention mcjbhods, (301). 
Improvement of existing crops, meth<)ds: 

Irrigation facilities, widening of, (301). 

Use of natural manures and proper rotation, (301). 

Internal measures against infection, active action desirable, (301). 
Introducliori of Crops like Alfaira suggested where irrigation 
pixssible, (301), 

Protection from external infet^tion, measures not satisfactory, (301). 
Heeds, distribution of: 

Local Hoards should be encouraged to maintain stores, (301), 
30,o70-80. 

Maintenance of stores at Tah.sil headquarters, proiiosal, (301) 
by Malguzar, 30,495-7, 30^572-5, 30,617-22, 30,660-71. 
through Selling agencies in every Tahsil under supervision of 
l>epartment of Agriculture, pro|>osal (301). 

Ci^LTiVATiON, poor quality of bullocks, 30,498-501. 

Demon STJIATXON AN n Pkopaoxxba: 

Adoption of expert advice, means of inducing, (298). 

Agricultural Associations, Nagpur, exist only in name. 30,579-80. 
Co-operation between farmers and staff of Agricultural Department 
noetjssary, (298). 

Demonstration lorries, proposal, (297). 
increased Expenditure on, needed, (208). 

Failure of, in most cases, and reasons, (298). 

Lantern slides and cinema film.s useful, (298). 

propoM‘d AIea.sure.'> ior influencing and improving agricultural 
practice, (297). 

Staff, (lualitie.s required, 80,510-3 

Work not satistac'tory as staff and funds inadequate, 20,451-2, 
30,509, 30,549-50. 

District Hoards, demand for better education and for better com¬ 
munications, 30,461-6. 

Education : 

Adult, deficienev ol facilities, and suggestions, (297), 30,568, 
30,455-8. 

Agricultural: 

Attendance, (296). 

Clubs, scheme for establishment in Vernacular and Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, (297), 30,453-4, 30,560-3. 

College, opportunities for practical work, needed, (297). 
Facilities, need for extension, (296). 

in High Schools, as optional subject, proposal, (297), 30,454. 
Institutions and. teachers, inadequate supply, (296). 
in Normal schools, proposal, (297), 30,564-6, 

Objects to be aimed at, (296). 

Students: 

After-careers, (297), 30,609-11. 

Source of, (297), 30,505-8. 

Technical knowledge, improvement of, no movement for, 
(297), 30,538-41. 

Teachers in rural areas, advantage of drawing from agricultural 
classes, (296). 
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OESHPANDE, Rao Bahadur M. G.— contd. 

Edtjoation —con td . 

Demand far, 30,464-6, 30,66j^71. 

Nature study, approved, (297). 

School farms, approved, ^297). 

School plots, approved, (297). 

Febtiliseus : 

Adulteration, sale through licensed sellers under control of Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, proposed, (3011). 

Artificial, drawback of, as compared with natural manures in India, 
(300-1). 

Oowdung, methods of discouraging use of as fuel. (301). 

Effect of manuring with phos^iates, nitrates, sulphate of ammonia 
and potash manures not properly investigated, (301). 

Natural manures: 

Advantages of, over artificial, (300-1). 

Improvement of cattle industry desirable, (300-1), 30,576-7. 
Popularisation of new and improved fertilisers, methods, (301). 

Finance : 

Land Moitgage Banks: 

Development of, on large scale necessary, and suggestion for, 
(298-9). 30,467-74, 30,624-30. 

Essentials for success, (299). 

State HEsistance advocated, and proposals, (299). 

Money must be provided at cheaper rate in order to make farming 
pay, 30,636-7. 

Holdings, importance of aggregation, (303). 

Implements : 

Improved, measures fur hastening adoption of, easy terms for pay¬ 
ment in instalments, (301). 

Improvement of existing implements preferable to introduction of 
now typos, (301). 

Manufacture of, measures for encouragement of, (301-2). 

Railway rates, concessions advocated, (301). 

Land Tenure System, need for change, (303), 30,551-6. 

Local Boards : 

Cess on malguzars, 30,r586-92. 

Nagpur: 

special Educational cess authorised, hut not levied, 30,593-6. 
Market and other dues, levy authorised, but not carried out, 
30,596-603. 

Middle-Class Youths, selection of students for scientific training abroad, 
proposal, (297). 

Research ; 

on Cotton breeding, physiology, technology, entomology and 
mycology, suggestt^, (296). 

District research, increased facilities and funds needed, (296). 
Financing of: 

Contributions from landholders, might be received if research 
profitable to their cultivation, 30,447. 

Government should nrovide funds, 30,445. 

Taxation would not l>e favoured^ 20,675-6. 

gentlemen, suggestion for encouragement, (296), 

Gi’ganisation of, criticism, (296), 30,509, 30,520-6. 

Provincial Research Committee, scheme for formation of, at Nagpur 
under chairmans^hip of Director of Agriculture, (296), 30,443-7. 
Results rnust be brought to notice of cultivators, (296). 

Scientific staff of Government of India, increase, increased pro¬ 
paganda work advocated in preference, (298). 

Workers, Indians should be trained as, (296), (297), 30,527-6. 
Veterinary Service, attitude of subordinates of, (298). 
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District or Local Boards or Councils: 

Akola: 

Oess levied for educational purposes and increase in, Korde 30,787- 
30,746, 30,785-9. 

Expenditure on wells, Korde 80,861-3. , ^ i. -i 

Improvement of fair weather roads, work re, hut need for funafl, 
Korde 30,747-50. 

Insufficient funds, Korde 30,726, 30,736. 

Public demand for better educational facilities and better roads, 
Korde 30,726-9. 

Apathy of, re veterinary matters, Irwin 31,310-9. 

Assistance of co-operative movement by, extent to which possible, 
BraJima 30,008-9. 

Attitude rc rural sanitation, Stiles Wehh 32,079-82. 

Ckssbb : 

Amalgamation of, in Central Provinces, Irwin 31,121-2, 31,175-7. 
Iktra levied in some districts, Irmn 31,123-9. 
on Malguzars, Beshpande 80,586-92. 

Demand for better education and for better communications, Beshpande 
461-6. 

Dispensaries under, see under Veterinary. 

Expenditure on schools greater than on roads, and roads considered of 
first importance, Irwin 31,091-5, 31,120. 

Interest in rural matters, extent of, Irwin 31,329. 

Interests mainly schools, Pande 33,404-7. 

Jubbulpore, revenue, and expenditure mainly on education, Bhargava 
32,288-90. 

Maintenance of seed stores by, should be encouraged, Beshpande (301), 
30,579-80. 

Nagpuk; 

special Educational cess authorised, but not levied, Bespande 
593-6. 

Market and other dues, levy authorised, but not carried out, 
Beshpande 30,596-603. 

Revenue, proiK>i*tion given to, Irwin 31,174. 

Roads under, see that title, 

DO KRAS, M. R., Pleader, Chandur, Amroati district: (478-485), 32,491- 
32,673. 

Agricultural operations, 32,193-502, 32,586-99, 32,646. 

Bullocks bred by, and siile for racing, 32,528-30. 

Poulti*y keeping, 32,531-4, 32,629-39. 

Seed, source of, 32,643-5. 

AOMJMSm^TlOiN : 

Agriculture and education should be under same Minister, 32,492. 
Meteorological Department, of no service to general body of agri¬ 
culturalists and proposal /c, (480). 

Post Office Savings Banks, available, but not used by agriculturists. 

money hoarded as silver ornaments, 32,663-5. 

Pcxstal facilities, fairly satisfactory, 32,662. 

Railways: 

better Facilities for transport of cattle advocated, (480). 
Freight rates for agricultural produce should be lower than 
common rates, (480), 32,614-5. 

Roads, metalled, increased number advocated, (480). 

AGKICULTXJjRAL^ D»1‘ARTMKNT : 

increased Expenditure on, advocated bv decreasing number of 
excise officers, 32,606-9, 32,575-80, 32,619-21. 

Staff: 

Increase advocated, (479). 

Junior officers, transfer between wheat and cotton tracts un 
desirable, (479), 82,647-8. 
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DOKRAS, M. R.—confd. 

AOKICULTURAIi INDEBTEDNESS : 

Causes, (480). 

Credit, sources of, (480). 

Bamdopat, 32,562. 

Gambling, connection with indebtedness and evil of, and need for 
remedy, (430), 32,551-9, 32,564, 32,611-4. 

Jjegislation on lines of Punjab Alienation of Land Act, not 
^vocated, 32,552. 

Measures for lightening burden of debt, spread of education, (480), 
32,649. 

Moneylenders, passing of land into hands of, (480), 32,650-1. 
Moneylending by Brahmins, 32,560-2. 

Repayment, causes preventing, (480), 32,546. 

Restriction of credit and prohibition of non-tonninable mortgages 
not advocated, (480). 

Usurious Loans Act, not appli<!able to Berar, 32,563, 32,565. 

AGBicuLTritE Lahouk, wage6, 32,549. 

Animal Husuandiiy : 

Fodder: 

Analysis of, and determination ot nutritive oonstituents, pro¬ 
posal, (483), 32,652-9. 

Combination of feeds, proposal, (483-4). 32,652-9. 

Dry, storage of, 32,523-5. 

Bilage : 

Compulsory use of, at Government farms advocated to 
demonstrate advantages of, (484). 32,526. 

Engine neede<l for making, 32,527. 

CO-OPBKATION : 

Association of growers of each crop, proposal, (460), (484). 

Credit societies • 

Criticism of, and d(*gerierafcioii into nnmeylondiug businesses, 
32,517, 32,566. 

no Buiicrvifrsion over purpose of loans, 32,517. 

Chops : 

Cotton : 

Local mixed variety, (481), 32,513, 32,601-10, 32,608-9, 32,660-1. 
Bosemrij deterioration, 32,513, 32,541-2, 32,544, 32,600. 
Damage by wild animals ; 

Generous grant of licenses for firearms, proposed, (482). 
near Reserved forests only, (482). 

Gro^lndnut, advantage.s of, and encxmragement by Department 
advocated, (481-2). 

Improvement by seed selection, good manuring and due spacing 
advocated, (481). 

Pests and <lisesises; 

Boll-rot, no protective measures, (482). 

Cotton caterpillar, need for remedy, (481-2). 

JiM/r, smut in, means of controlling, (482). 

Root-rot, means of controlling, (482). 

Taloupj no means of controlling, known, (482). 

Seeds, distribution through Agricultural Associations advocated, 
(482). 

OtILTIVATlON , 

Harrowing, proposal re, (482). 

Mixture of juar and vrid, and juar’^mung, proposal, (482), 32,518-9. 
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OOKRAS, M. R.— conid. 

Cultivation — contd. 

Ploughing; 

by Brahmins, no caste difficulty but not usually done, 82,668. 
Consolidation of land after, need for, and suggestion re use 
of cultipacker, (483)» 32,621, 32,626. 

Mechanical, experience with, 32,620-1. 

Popularisation, proposal for, (483). 

Rotation proposed, (482). 

Education ; 

Adult, means of popularising in rural tracts, (479). 

Agricultural: 

Attendances not satisfactory and reasons, (478). 

College graduates as managers of estates would be welcomed 
and question of pay, 32,536-40, 32,594-9. 

Facilities, inadequacy and urgent need for extension, (478). 
Incentive, (479). 

in Middle schools, propo.sai, (484-5). 

in Primary schools, proposal, (478), (479), (485), 32,510-2. 

Proposals, (478-9), (484^). 

Schools in every big town advocated, (478). 

Students : 

After careers, (479). 

Source of, (479). 

Technical knowledge,* no movement for improvement known 
of, (479), 

Teachers should be drawn from agricultural classes, (478). 
Defe^ite of system in that indifference and sometimes aversion to 
agriculture created, (484). 

one Minister for agriculiuro and, advocated, 32,492. 

Nature study, advocated and proposal rc, (479), 

Primary: 

(Compulsory, not satisfactory as agriculture not included, (486). 
Depressed classes, question of sitting in same S(4iool as others, 
32,530-2. 

Small pro|>ortion of boys in fourth class, reason, (485). 

School farms, advocated, (479). 

Scliool plots, advocated, (479). 

Exc’isk, total prohibition of alcohol advoc^ated, 32,670-80, 32,615-7. 
Feiitiuseus : 

Adultcralion, guarantee of proportion of plant fo(Kls in, propoe^al, 
(481). 

free or cfieap Analysis of soil for cultivators, proposal, (481), 

Dry earth system of urine conservation, use of, even in rainy 
season should bo induced, (481). 

Effect of phosphates, etc.^ not sufficiently investigated, (481). 
Natural^ increased use of. (481). 

Popularisation of new^ ana improved proposed measures for, (481). 
Boil surveys, proposal, (4SJ). 

Trials of, on Govenniient farms and Association demonstration plots, 
proposal, (481). 

Holdings : 

Consolidation, attempt not advocated, (481), 32,667-9. 
Fragmentation below 6 acres should be prohibited (481), 32,569. 
Legislation re minors, etc., not advocated, (481). 

Imulbments ; 

Distribution, high railway freight a difficulty and reduction advo¬ 
cated, (483). 

Improved, means for hastening adoption of. (483). 

Repair, mechanical schools, training of raecnanica, proposal, (483). 
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DOKRAS, M. n.—contd. 

Maekkting : 

Co-operative associations, proposal, (480), (484). 

Cotton; 

Berar system and defe<it6, (484). 

Distance of cultivators from markets, 32,(326-8. 

Exhibition of Bombay rates, opposition by merchants, 32,505. 
Facilities not satisfactory, (484V 

Information to cultivators, etc., of market conditions, ©U*.., neces¬ 
sary, ^84). 

Market Committee, representation of cultivators advocated, but if 
impossible, representative of Agricnltural Department would be 
improvement, (484), 32,503-5. 

Middle-class yoitths, means of making agriculture attractiw to, 
Demonstration farms at every big toiwn, (479). 

Poultry breeding: 

Encouragement as subsidiary industry advocated and proposed 
measures for, (484), 32,531.’ 

Keeping of poultry to avoid tick trouble in cattle, 32,531-4, 32,629. 

Rate oe exchange, opinion re, 32,666. 

Soils : 

Erosion, moans of preventing, (481), 32,650-1, 

Improvement by levelling ana bunding, example, (481). 
Improvement, means of, (481). 

Veterinary; 

Contagious Diseases, legislation not advocated, (483). 

Department, control liy Director of Agriculture approved, (48.3). 
Dispensaries: 

under Control of District Boards and working well, (48.3). 

a ansion will become necessary, (483). 

use not made oi, owing to ignorance, (483). 

One Surgeon should be attache<l to each, separate from touring 
assistant surgeons, (470-80), (483). 
no Touring, (483). 

Transfer to c'ontrol of provincial authorities not advocated, 
(483). 

Inspectors, posts should be aholished and tlie men appointc^l to take 
charge of dispensaric^s at big towns, (480). 

Preventive inoculation : 
no Fee charged, (483). 
no Obstruction, (483). 
iSerum, no difficulty in obtaining, (483). 

•Staff, increase advocated, (479). 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Economic surveys in typical villages desirable, and proposals re, 
(485). , p r 

Social Service League, establishment of institutions on lines of, 
proposal, (485), 32,670-3. 

DASILVA, Mr., Officiating Inspector of Schools, suggestions for introducing 
agriculture in vernacular middle schools (370-2). 

DUBEY, RAMCHARAN LAL: (100-8), 28,445-28,776. 

Agricultural operations, 28,448-72, 28,499, 28,570-85, 28,695-706, 

^,713, 28,727-30, 28,734. 

Service experience, 28,474-6, 28,702-3, 28,726. 

Agricultural Department : 

Etxpansion necessary, (102). 

Men desirous of carrying on private farming should be allowed to 
retire on proportionate pension and assisted by subsidy or loan, 
(101), 28,486, 28;660-4, 26,731-3. 

Services fairly satisfactory considering small staff available, (102). 
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DUBEY, RAMCHARAN LAt--cont(£. 

Aoricxjltural Dkparthbnt— confd , 

Staff: 

Inadequacy of, (102). 

Interchange with officerB of Revenue Department would be 
advantageous, 28,772*4. 

Suitable men ehould be sent for training to more advanced 
countries, (102). 

Subordinate, incrc^ased travelling allowances advocated, (102). 
Agbictjltukal Indebtkdnbss : 

Bank for advancing mone}’ to cultivators advocated, (103), 28,650. 
Causes, (103). 

Credit, sources of, (103). 

Moneylenders: 

Dealings with, should be stopped, (103). 

Passing of land into hands ot, (103), 28,624. 

Mortgages: 

N^on-termiiiable, should he prohibited, (103). 

Right of mortgage and sale, limitation advocated, (103). 
Repayment, reasons preventing, (103). 

Agbicultctral Industries : 

Basket making, (106). 

Bee keeping, no future for, (106). 

Bidi making, diversion of labour from agriculture, (106). 
Factories for oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning and 
rice hulling, (‘stablishment by Government not advocat(>d, (107). 
Fruit and vegetable growing, desirable, (106). 

Intensive study of, desarable, (107). 

Lac culture, (106). 

Poultry rearing, prospects, 006). 

Subsidiary industry, agriculture as, (107). 

Sul)f>itliary industries other than Agricultural, objection.^ to estab¬ 
lishment, owing to risk of diversion of interest from agriculture, 
(106). 

Time spent by cultivators <»n holdings, (106). 

AoRTCui/ruRAL Labour : 

Extension of cultivation in ryotwari lands in Baihar Tahsil, sug¬ 
gestion for, (107). 
iSeasonal migration, (107). 

Shortage, (107). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Bulls, castration of: 

Legislation, proposal, (106), 28,680. 

People should be trained to <'arry out, 28,681-2. 

Condition of cattle, 28,405, 28,7414L 
Feeding, conditions, 28,491-4. 

Fodder: 

Dry, straw supply would increase with increase in out-turns 
of crops, (lOQ). 

Green, absence of, in dry .seasons, difficulty of remedying, 
(106). ' . . 
Improvement of supply, means of, (106). 

Shortage, periods of, (106). 

Grazing; 

Orass borders, caiio of, should be left to cultivator, (106). 
Overstocking of common pastures, suggestions for prevention, 

Improvement of breeds: 

1>5^ Selective brec'ding, (106). 

Stud bulls reared at Government cattle-bneeding farms, in¬ 
crease in number needed, (102), (106), 28,467-90. 
^Suggestions, (106). 

Limitation as to number of extra cattle kept by cultivator, pro¬ 
posal, (106), 28,661-9. 

Meet]tips of cultivators, proposal, (106). 

Professional cattle breeders, 28,746-8. 
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DUBEY, RAMCHARAN LAL—con^d. 

Chops : 

Clover, encouragement of cultivation by supply of seed free and 
then at concession rates until value realised, advocated, (104). 
Damage by wild pigs, joint fencing advocatleo, (105). 

Fodder, trials of, on Government experimental and demonstration 
farms advocate, (104). 

Improvement by selection and crossing on Government Farms and 
extension of work desirable, (104). 

Potatoes, source of seed, 28,50^6. 

Beplacement of present, by late and heavy yielding varieties of 
nee in areas commanded by Waingunga Canal, suggestion, (105). 

Rice: 

Coflt of cultivation per acre, 28,574. 

Improved varieties, advantages of, 28,599-605. 

Personal experience, 28,499, 28,507-32, 28,574, 28,677-85. 

Profit per acre, 28,f>77. 

Transplanting, 28,527-»‘10, 28,606-8. 

Seeds, supply from Government farms and seed farms advocated, 

( 102 ). 

Sugarcane : 

Condition of cultivation in Balaghat District, 28,539-44. 
Coimbatore, hardness of canes and need for suitable cnifeh- 
ing mill, (105), 28,454-7. 

Personal experience, 28,450-9, 28,507, 28,544-51, 28,736-40. 
Manuring, personal practice, 28,470-2. 

Profit per acre, 28,544-5. 

Wheat, Pusa, advantage over lo<'al wheat, 28,560-3. 

Cultivation : 

with Buffaloes, difficulty in connoction with, 28,549-51. 
Improveinenie, (105), 28,586-91. 

Rotation, introduction of clover as second crop after rice in 
irrigated areas under Waingunga Canal suggested, (105). 
in Ryotwari villages, conferring of proprietary rights suggested 
in order to encourage, (107). 

Tillage systems : 

Jat plough, me of, for sugarcane and garden cultivation, 
demonstration on larger scale advocai<jd, (105). 

M.S.N. plough, introduction of, (105). 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Agricultural shows on farms and in fairs, value of, (101). 
Cultivators must be persuaded that improvement will be advan¬ 
tageous, 28,479-82. 

Demonstration farm in each Tahsii advocated, (101). 

Demonstration plots: 

Two or three in each Revenue Inspector’s Circle advocated, 

( 101 ). 

Value of, (101). 

Experimental Farm in each District, advocated, (101). 

Field demonstration: 

Method of carrying out, proposal, (101). 

Value of, (101). 

Government farms : 

Increase in number advocated, (101). 

Value of, (101). 

Government subsidy to men desirous of farming on improved linos, 
proposal, (101). 

Staff, payment of allowances to leading cultivators to attend meet¬ 
ings, etc., of, suggestion, (102), 28,594-8. 

Successes, examples of, (102). 

Working through leading cultivators advocated, 28,477-8, 28,637-49. 
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OUBEY, RAMCHARAN LAL^-^contd. 

Education : 

Adult, in rural tracts, proposed measures for popularising,, (101). 
Agricultural: 

Oollege: 

Curriculum not suitable for small farmers, 28,631. 

Practical work on Government li^arm after leaving, advo¬ 
cated, (100). 

Students: 

After careers, (100). 

Source of, (100). 

in English middle or high schools, not desirable, (107). 
Institutions, increased number needed, (100). 
in Normal schools, suggestion, (101). 

Teachers: 

Source of, unimportant, so long as practical training given 
by, (100). 

Supply sufficient, (100). 

Demand for, for sons, but difficulties, 28,484-6, 28,628-30, 28,686-8. 
Primary : 

Compulsory, in rural ajeas, not desirable (107-8). 

Danger of lui)se into illiteracy after leaving, and need for 
village libraries and suitable literature, (307). 

Small proportion of boys in, reasons, Ihihey (108). 
no Radical change necessary, (107). 

School farms. 

in Middle and High Schools, of little value, (300-i). 
in Primary s(?hools, valueless, (100). 

S<‘ho/)l Plots at Primary schools in rural areas: 

Advantageous. (100). 

Flowers and vogetahles should ho groAvn, (100), 28,635-6. 

pEKTlIilSKltS : 

Adulteration. pr(»vention hy supply from depots on Gkivernment 
Farms after analysis adiocaied. (104), 28,750. 

Bones should lie crushed and u.s<k 1 as manure instead of being ex¬ 
ported, (104). 

Coddling use as fuel and measures for diecouragoment of, (104). 
28,671-7. 

lucreasenl u.se of, would rosult from low price, (104). 

Karanja leaves, suggestion le use, (104), 28,622. 

Manuring of sugarcane, (304), 28,749^62. 

Sami hemp, difficulty of growing, 28,61.5-6. 

Finance : 

Ijoans to cultivators: 

Extension, suggestions, (302). 

under Government control, suggestion, (102). 

Seed, manure and implements should be supplied through 
Agricultural Dejiartment on greater scale, (302). 28,767. 
Taccavi advances : 

Criticism of procedure and proposed modifications, (102-3). 
Expansion of system, suggestion, (103). 

Fruit, watermelons, personal exi>erience, 28,499-502, 

lioiJiiNCis : 

Consolidation: 

by Arbitration might be possible in some eases, legislation may 
be necessary, (103), 28,&6-9. 

Desirable, (103). 

Rice, subdivision beyond limit of four acres should be prohibited, 
(103), 28,616. 

Implements : 

Improved, adoption proposed means, (106). 

Sugarcane mills, suitable for small cultivators, need for, and sugges¬ 
tions, (305), 28,4^7. 
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DUBEYi RAMCHARAN LAL<-con.ii((;. 

Ibbigation : 

Department, unpopularity of, (IDS'). 

Improvement of wells and lifts needed, (107). 

Introduction of new crops under, lack of defined stable policy, (104). 
Openings in irrigation channel, improvement needed, (104)". 

Bice, (103-4), 28,657-9, 28,610-11. 

Sugarcane, (104). 
by Wells: 

Improvements proposed, (103). 

Persian wheel, personal experience, 28,462-9, 28,612-6, 28,679, 
28,724-5. 

Sinking of, not understood by people and work should be under¬ 
taken by Agricultural Department, 28,678, 28,717-23. 

Land tenuke, market value of tenancy land, 28,689-93. 

Legislative Council, little sympathy with agriculture, 28,666-9. 

Marketing, overflooding of markets and low prices at harvest times, 
change of dates of payment of land revenue and water rate suggested 
to avoid, (107), 28,496-8, 28,763-71. 

Middle-class educated men, means of attracting,, to take up agricul¬ 
ture, (101). 

Sugar: 

Gur; 

improved Boiling furnace, (102). 

Shortage of, and importation, (105), 28,704, 28,708-12. 

White, shortage of, 28,709. 

Sugarcane : 

Crushing mill, introduction of improved, (102). 

Fertilisers, introduction of, eflPortvS, (102). 

Improved varieties, introduction of, (102). 

Tahsil Agricultural Associations, proposal re payment of travelling 
allowance and daily allowance to members, and small cess might be 
levied on land revenue for, (101), (104), (105), 28,594-8, 28,665-8. 

Veterinary : 

Contagious Diseases: 

Delay in treatment and need for increased staff, 28,554-6. 
Isolation and disinfection necessary at present until accommo¬ 
dation available for segregation, (105). 

Jlepartment, control by Director of Agriculture not desirable, (105). 
Dispensaries: 

Control by District Boards, (10.5). 
no Expansion noticeable, 005). 

Placed too far from cultivators, (105). 

Touring, not fully uscni except during outbreaks, (105). 

Disposal of diseased carcases, legislation advocated, (106). 
Medicines: 

Malguzars should have stock of, and be trained to use, (105), 
28,669-70. 

Patwurls should hold stock of, and be instructed in cattle 
diseases and their treatment, (126). 

Preventive Inoculation: 

Compulsory, advocated, (106). 

Practice of, (106). 

Staff should mix more with cultivators and train people in using 
simple medicines and preparing medicines, (102). 

Surgeons, appointment by Agricultural Department for work on 
cattle farms, suggestion, (105). 

DWARKANATH SINGH, Rai Sahib Dadu, Taluqdar, Secmi: (496-506), 

32,674-32,895. 

Animal husbandry operations, 32,805-12. 

Area of villages and agricultural operations of, etc., 32,676-717, 32,788, 
32,818-62. 
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DWARKANATH SINGH, Rat Sahib Dadu— 

AOBICULTTJEAL IN]>£BT£1>NBSS : 

Causes of, (497-8), 

Conciliation Boards, considerations re, and trial of, advocated. 

(499), 32,784-9, 

Credit: 

Easy obtaining of, evils of, (497), 32,743, 

Sources of. (498). 

Measures for listening burden of debt, (499). 

Moneylenders: 

Passing of land into hands of, and evil, 32,791-2. 

System, and evils of, (498), 32,728-33. 

Mortgages, facilitation of redemption of, not advocated, (499). 
Kepayment. reasons preventing, (498). 

Rise in value of land, effect, (497), (499), 32,741-3. 

Transfer of land, suggestion for restriction. (499). 

Usurious Loans Act, strict enforcement of, desirable, (499), 32,740. 

Agricxjltubal Industbibs : 

Basket making, obstacles to development, (502). 

Embroidery and hand work, suggestion for encouragement, (502). 
Factt>rs necessary for success, (502). 

Fruit growing, prospects, (502). 

Industrial concerns, removal to rural areas, abjection to, (502). 
Intensive study of rural industries, necessary, (502). 

Lac culture, prospects, (502). 

Measures proposed for encouragement, (502). 

Poultry rearing, prospects of, and obstacle of religious sentiment 
of Hindus, <602). 

Rope making, obstacles to development, (502). 

Subsidiary industries, encouragement on co-operative lines 
advocate, (502). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings and occupation during slack 
season, (501-2), 32,863-74 , 32,877-8. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Buffalo, vow preferred by small cultivators, 32,880-1. 

Fodder shorta^ge, period of, 32,875-6. 

Bollocks : 

Feeding of, 32,690-4. 

Shortage ot, 32,802-3. 

Capital, attrac*ting of: 

prop<^ed Measures for, (505). 

Ob.stacles, (505). 

OO-OPBIUTION : 

Cattle-breeding societies^ proposals for establishment of, (504-6). 
Central Bank, supervision of staff not satisfactory, (504). 

Credit Societie.s: 

Extension, scoiie for, (498). 

Fixing of credit limit, power to Government Auditor proposed, 
(504). 

Loans should he used for productive purposes, (504). 

Problem of agricultural indebtedness cannot be solved by, alone, 
(499). 

Results, (606). 32,762-6. 

Encouragement of growth of, proposed measures for, (504). 
Extension of movement, scope tor, and proposed measures for, 
(503-4). 

Improvements, societies for, n©^ for, (604). 

Joint improvement schemes, minority should he compelled to join, 
(606). 

Organisation by Government officials, proposal, (503-4). 

Purchase Societies, desirability of, (604), 

Sale eocieties, advocated, (500), ^504). 

Societies for better standaid of living, formation proposed, (606). 
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DWARKANATH SJNGH, Rar Sahib Uadix-^contd. 

Crops : 

Damage by wild animals and methcxis of prevention, (501). 

Sann hemp, religious prejudice against, disappearing, 32,767-9. 
Seeds, dietribution of; 

Co-oporativ© seed unions, proposed establishment of, (601). 
to Tenants, by witness, 32,725-7. 

Unsatisfactory nature of present method (501), 32,774-81. 
Wheat; 

Personal experience, 32,696-9. 

32,788. 

Dkmonstiiation and Propaganda : 

Demonstration plots, inadequacy of number of. (496). 

Factors influencing cultivators to improve practice, (496). 
Education : 

Agrioulturai College Graduates, as managers of (.states would be 
Employed if available and pay tliat would be offered, 32,784-7. 
Rural economics, degree in, miglit bo useful, 32,760. 

Excise, prohibition of liquor, Kayasth community would not object, 
32,888-94. 

Fertilisers : 

Artificial, ordinary cultivators unable to afford, 32,712-3. 

Green manuring not enccessfnl, in personal experience, 32,716-7. 

Finance : 

cheap Credit, clang€>r of (497), 32,743. 

Cultivator’s necnls ior capilal. extern, 32,795-7. 

Land Mortgage Banka, conaideratioria /e, and establishment advo¬ 
cated, (496-7), 32,721-3, 32,79:M. 

Loans from Co-operative credit societies: 

Increase in number of societies desirable, (496). 

Value of flystem, (496). 

Taccavl loans: 

proposed Mfxiifications of systmn, (497). 

System, (496), (498), 32.718-20. 

full TT.S 0 not made of, and nmsons, (497). 


Forests, Grazing : 

Fees, increase not desirable unless facilities were increased, 32,813. 
Hates charged by malguzars, 32,798-801, 32,814-7. 


Holdings ; 

Comsolidation: 

Attitude of malguzars,. 32,770-3. 

Compulsion may he neces.sary when majority has agreed, (501), 
through Co-operation, in Punjab, (600). 
posi^ible Methods, (5()0-l), 32,744. 

Obstacles to, (500). 

Fragmentation of, evil of, (499-500). 

Intensive cultivation, desirability of introducing through co-operatiie 
movement, (500). 

Legislation dealing with minors, widows, etc., advocated, (501). 
Jiegislation for keeping disputes out of court, advo<jated, (501). 
Irrigation, Tanks, manurial snlistance in water from, question of, 
32,699-700. 

Marketing : 

Cotton; 

in, Berar, system and defects, (503), 32,745-6, 32,753-8, 32,884-7. 
Grading, need for, (503), 32,757-8. 

Improvement, proposals for, (503). 


vrx aiu ; 

in Central Provinces, system and defects, (603). 

Improvement, proposals for, (503). 

Information to cultivators as to market conditions and rates, desir¬ 
able, (503) 
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DWARKANATH SINGH, Rai Sahib Dadu—contri. 

Bailwatb, reduction of freight on improved implements adt^ocated, 
(602). 

Eueal Economics, ignorance of politicians and town people, (606), 
32,769-61. 

Soil, fertility, decreasing, 32,706-9. 

Wblfakb of Bubal Population; 

Economic survey of typical villages, importance of, and suggestions 
for, (506-6). 

Health of cultivators, increased attention needed, (605). 

] inprovenient of health condition by people, metheds of encouraging, 
(603). 

DYER, F., I.C.S., Commissioner, Chhattisgarh Division. Note on Consoli¬ 
dation of holding:! in Clihattisgarh, (162-^). 

Agreement with, Chhofelal 29,107; Hurton 29,108. 

Education: 

Adult: 

in Herar, position, Khaparde (400). 

Deficiency of facilities and suggestion, J)e$hpande (297), 30,668. 
Demand should be created if possible, Beckett 31,409. 
little Demand for, Beckett 31,404, 31,405, 31,409, 31,518-26. 
bv Demnn.strators and at Government farms advocated, Deshpande 
' 30,465-8. 

Education through the eye and ear, advantage of, Brahma (242). 
Encouragement of village or small circle agricultural associations, 
proposal, Allan (201). 

Experinumts made in connection with, failure of, but education 
of children of more importance, Beckett 31,404-5, 31,409, 
31,618-26. 

in flails, extension of experiment under consideration, Beckett 
31,527. 

Libraries and reading rexj-ms in villages, establishment with Govern¬ 
ment assistance advocated, Sahai^rahndhc (455). 

Mr. Mande’s scheme, Brahma 29,920-3; Khaparde (400). 

Means of popularising, Plymeiv (26); Fotrar (89); Dvhey (101), 
Allan (200); Brahma (242); T>e^htyoinde (2fl7); Irwin (d42)] Bokras 
(479). 

Night schcxils: 

Experiment tried by Gehora Central Bank, Pande 33,250-5. 
Failure of, Beckeff 31,496-8. 

Proposal, Pandeya (128); Pande (529), 33,250-5. 

Proposals, Allan 29,668-70. 

Ta-pswi Babasaheb PrajanjpeN scheme, Khaparde (400). 

Agricultural : 

Administration. 

by District Councils, Co-operative Central Banks and Village 
Panchayats, with co-ordination by Government, advocated, 
Pande (529). 

by Education Department, but supervising staff should be 
recruited partly from graduates of Agricultural College, 
Powar (89). 

on Akola farim failure, Plymen (23). 

Attendances, Plymen (26); Deshpande (296). 

Attendances not satisfactory and reasons, Dokras (478); Pande 
(529). 

Clubs, scheme for establishment in Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular 
schools, Deshpande (297), 30,463-4, 30,569-3. 

College, Nagpur: 

Affiliation to University, and effects, Plymen (21-2); Allan (208), 
29,766-7. 

Animal husbandry teaching, Allan 29,903-5. 
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Education — contd, 

AGRIOULTCURAIi— COUtd, 

College, Nagpur— contd. 

Assistants, time taJten up by teaching, no time for research, 
Allan 29,633^, 29,821-3. 

Co-operative courses under consideration, Trivedi 29,514. 

OfMst per student per annum, Allan 29,837-8. 

Course too scientific and should be more economic, Flymen 
27,517, 28,177-8. 

Courses, <fcc., Flymen (21-22), 27,939-43, 27,951-2 , 28,174-6; Allan 
(209), 29,660, 29,689, 29,774-89, 29,881. 

Curriculum not suitable for small farmers, Duhey 28,631. 
Demand for admission, increase, /Ulan (199). 

"Extension will be ne<*essary, Allan (198). 

Farm, visits to, by teachers, Allan 29,794. 

Intermediate stage as entrance standard, objection to, Allan 
29,089. 

Lectures for revenue ofiicers, etc., and question of extension 
oc'casionally, Allan 29,67fi-83, 29,790-7. 

Practical work after leaving, advocated, Ihihey (100); 
Sa hasra h }tdh c (453). 

Practical work, opportunities for, needed, and proposal, 
Deshpande (297); Irwin 31,373; Snhasrahvdhe (469). 32,438. 
Principal, work of, Allan 29,629-32. 

Resell roll work, nature of, Allan 29,H(X). 

Research workers, Uki groat proportion of time stient on teach- 
iug, Flymen 27,504-6 

Rural Economics, Chair in, desirability, Flymen 27,515-7. 
flelection of candidates for admission, Flymen (26); Alhw (199). 
Staff, and clovso collaboration of rasearch officers, Allan 29,624-8. 
Students: 

.Aiter careers. Flymen (21), 27,507-14, 27,854-7, 28,100-1; 

Dvhey (100); Allan (200), 29,807-9. 

Employment by Court of Waids, Allan 29,846-8. 

Employment on estates or cattle farms, encouragement 
desirable, Flymen 27,509-10, 

Initial pay in (iJo\ernment service and prospects, Allan 
29,876-9. 

as Managers of estates, would be employed if -available and 
pay that would be offere<l, Dokras 32,536-40, 32,594-9; 
lAwarkanaih Singh 32,784-7. 

Prospects of those taking up fanning, Allan 29,870-04. 
Quality of, Allan 29,685-8. 

Recruitment of co-operative staff from, under considera¬ 
tion, Trivedi 29,586-7. 

Small number taking to farming, reason, Allan 29,839-45. 
Source of, iMihey (100). 

Veterinary lectures and first-aid demonstrations, Wilwn 30,913, 
30,920, 31,006-8. 

Colleges: 

Graduates, special coiic*es.sionR and grants of uriassigned cultur- 
able land to, experiment might be tried, Irvnn 31,289*91. 
Grou|3fi to be catered for, and courses required, Allan (208-9), 
29,6.57-62. 

Collegiate or advanced, definand for, Allan (198). 
as Compulsory subject in schools in rural areas, advocated. Fande 
(529). 

Courses of study, modifications: 

Advocated, Fande (529). 

will be Carried out when called for, Flymen (28). 

Demand for ; 

among Educated men, Amanaf Ali 31,815-7. 

Means of encouraging, Allan (198). 
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Education — contd. 

AORlCULTtTRAL— COntd, 

Demonstration farms attached to all Vernacular middle schools and 
normal schools, advocated, Pand^ (629). 

Demonstration plots managed by Department, probable value of, 
Irwin (342). 

Facilities, Plmen (21-3), (25-6); Pande (629). 

Inadequacy of, and need for exteujJion, Powar (89); Dnhey 
(J()0); Jirahma (241); Deshpande (296); Khaparde (399); 
Sahasrahudhe, (453); Dokras (478); Pochory (516); Pande 
(529). 

Farm school under construction, Plymen (26). 

Farmers’ attitude towaixis, Plymen (26). 

Finance, charges should be charged on Land revenue, Pande (629), 
on Grovernment farms, Plymen (23). 

in High Schools: 

Advocated as compulsory subject, Fandeya (128). 
not Desirable, Duhey (107). 

as Optional subject, propoe^al, Def^bpande (297), 30,464, 
in Towns, undesirable, liecketl (369). 
in Higher or collegiate education, suggestion re, as optional 
subject, Fnnde (538). 

Home farm managers, difficultv of meeting applications for, Allan 
( 200 ). . ^ ‘ . . 
Importanc<3 of actual demonstration and pro^iaganda in connection 
with, Allan (198), 29,759-00. 

Tn<'entives, Plymen (^); Fairav (89); Allan (199); Brahma (241); 
Di/kras (479); Pochory (516). 

Tnclueion in school (Mirriculum as class room or examination subject 
not advocated, Allan (209). 

Institutions: 

Needed in Berar, Khaparde (399). 

One. in each district, advocated necessity arises, Khaparde 
(399). 

Sufficient for present demand, Allan (198). 

Instruction of agriculturists on social economy advocated, Pandeya 
(125). 

as Miairiculation subject: 

Failure of experiment, and disapproval of, Beckett 32,600-3. 
Objection to, Allan 29,691-3. 

in Middle schools, Plymen (35) 
not Desirable, Duhey (307). 

Proposal, Pandeya (128); Dokras (484-5). 
in Normal s(‘hools, proposal, Duhey (101): Deshpande (297), 
564-6; Pande (529). 

Objects to be aimed at, Deshpande (296). 

in Ordinary schools, considerations in connection with, Beckett 
(368), 

Poona College, experience of, and opinion re, Amnnat AH 31,646-56, 
31,714-6. 

Post Graduate: 

Facilities, provision not advix^ated until prospect of posts, 
Plymen 28,264-5. 

Students going abroad for, Plymen 28,262-3. 

Powerkhera iSchool, Hoshangabad; Allan 5^,643-8. 

Extension required, Allan (198). 

Becord of students, being kept, Plymen 27,620-2, 

Vocational course, Beckett 31,420. 

Practical training, importance of, Korde (317). 

Prevocational or conducted as part of rural school general educar 
tion: 

Extension of demand for, Allan (198). 

Extension, shortage of teachers would be difficulty, Allan (198). 
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Education—crji// t(L 

Aorioijltural— conid , 
in Primary schools: 

Experiment tried, but failure owing to la<*k of proper type oi 
teachers, lirahma (241), 29,910*-4. 

Possibility, Brahna (241). 

Practical tejicliing advocated, Pande (538). 

Pioposal, Pandeya (128); Bkargava (430); JJokras (478-9), (486), 
32,510-2; Pundc (538). 

Proposals, Dokras (478-9), (484-5). 
in Rural Vernacular schools. Flymen (23). 

Scholarships, suggestion for, Pande (629). 

School farms and School plots, see those titles below. 

no Schools for agricultural teaching in the moifusil, Brahma (241). 

Schools: 

little Demand for, Powar (89). 
in Every big tow?i advocated, Dokras (478). 
in Schools, type advocated, Allan (199). 

Seasonal cl avisos, Ply mm (23). 

Short course or specialized adult training, faciliti<*s, Allan (198). 
Short courses in, where experimental or demonstration farins avail¬ 
able, advocated, lirahma (241), 

Stimulation of demand for, means of, Ji/iopanie (399). 

Students ; 

see also under College ahore^ 

After careers, Powar (89); 30,609-11; Deshpande (297); 

Khaparde (400) ; Dokras (479); Pande (529). 

Source of, Plymen (26); Powar (89); Allan (199); Deshpande 
(297), 30,505-8; Do/avrv (479). 

Subsequent training, Plymen (26). 

Technical knowledge, improvement of • 

Movement for, Powar (89). 

no Movement for, Deshpande (297), 30,538-41 ; Deshpande 
(479); Pande (529). 
subsequent Teclmical training. 

DiflRcnlty, Allan (200). 

Probationao' posts, imreased number suggested, as means 
of providing, Allan (200). 

Teachers: 

Agricultural Training school iii Berar, establishment advocated. 
Hahasrahvdh e (453). 

for Boys, inadequate .supply, Brahma (241). 

Cla.ss of, Brahma (241). 

Confining of, to agricultural daas with special training of 
methods adviKatod, Korde (817). 

Course of agricultural education should be required before 
appointment in rural areas, in some cases, Brahma (241), 
30,108-9. 

Difficulty of obtaining right typo and need for improved train¬ 
ing, Korde 30,690-1. 

Drawing of, from agricultural classes: 

Advantage of, Deshpande (296). 

Advocated, Dokras (178); Pocliory (51C). 

Advocate<l, and enforcement of 25 years rules should be 
waived, Pande (529). 

Only, rule not advoc‘,ated. Plymen (26). 

Importance of, Irwin (342), 31,287. 

Insufficiency, Powar (89); Deshpande (296); Pochory (516). 
Practical course necessary after leaving Agricultural College, 
Sdlinsrabudhe. ( 453). 

from Rural conditions generally preferable to town bred men, 
Allan (199). ^ ^ 

Source of, unimportant, so long as practical training given by, 

Dvhey ( 100 ). 

Supply sufficient, Duhey (100); Allan (198). 
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Education — contd, 

A O RIOtJLTlTRAL — COUt d, 

Univsersity, Flymen^ (21^ (25-6), 
in Vernacular Middle ^book; 

Baloda Baaar and Champpossible opening of demonetration 
plots for instruction, Powa/r (89). 

Number of, in different provinces and number of scholars, 
SahasrahvdJ\e (466). 

Possibility, Brahma (241). 

Requirements for establishment of, and proposals, Sahasrahudhe 
(46A). 

Suggestions for introduction, DaSilva (370-2); BecheAt 31,463-4. 
in Village schools: 

Cash return to children for output, proposal, Allan (200-1). 
Development, scheme for, and probable cost, Brahma (242). 
Practical work advocated. Pandeya (128). 

Proposal for, Povxir (89), 28,388-402. 

Teachers must be drawn from agricultural classes, Powar (80). 
among Villagers, of main importance at present, Brahma (241), 
Vocational: 

Demand for: 

Anticipated, Alhm (198-9), 29,646. 

Extent of, Allan (198). 

Kailure of schools to attract class for which organised, Allan 
(198-9), 29,643. 

must be in Specialised institutions, Beckett (366), 31,422. 
Experiincnls and rc^sults, Phnnau (22-3), 28,301-14. 

Yeotmjil farm, students under Ixmd to take up employment as 
teachers, Flymen (26). 

Agricultural mottoes might be introduced into rural schools, Beckett 
31,564-7. 

Board composed of Directors of Public Instruction, Co-operative Credit, 
Public Health and Agriculture, might be useful, Bcoketi 31,492. 
Chemistry and phy.sic,v, provision of equipment, Beckett 31,595-9. 
Colleges, agri( iiiluro sliould be compulsory subject, Pandeya ^28). 
Criticism of, by parents, Brahma (250), 30,145-6. 

Defects of present system, Sahasrahudhe (468-9). 

DeftM^ts of system in that indifference and sometimes aversion to agri¬ 
culture created, T)okras (484). 

Demand for, PlymeM, 28,312; Powar 28,341-2; Buhey 28,484-5; 28,628-30, 
28,6a5-8; Be.shpande 30.464-6, 30,509-71; Korde 30,726; Beckett 
31,433-6, 31,447-8. 

Demand for, must be created. Pandeya 28.796-7. 

Department : 

no Co-operation with Co-operative Department, Triredi 29,505-7. 
Officers of, assistance of (?o-operativc Department by, suggestions 
for, Brshpande (302), 30,581. 

Depressed Classes : 

Attitude of, Beckett 31,503-4. 

Question of eiiting in same school as others, Bokras 32,530-2. 
Treatment of in schools. Beckett 31,563-6. 

Director of Public Instruction, also Secretary to Government in the 
Education Department, and advantages of, Bexkett 31,455-60. 

FimALE; 

Advantages to bo derived, Irwm 31,368. 

Government sc}k>o1s, Beckett 31,589. 

Literacy, low percentage, Beckett 31,583-6. 

Prirnarr, slownetsa of progrees and steps being taken to encourage, 
Beckett 31,410-4. 

Secondary, progre<?fiing, Beckett 31,410. 

Teachers, problem of. and supply, Beckett 31,586, 

Forest school, Balagbat, Witt 30,346-7. 

Garden plots in miral middle schools, suggestions re, Beckett (369). 
Gardening, advocated, Bharyava (430); Saha^srahudh e (453, 469). 

High School Education Board, composition and functions, Beckett 
31,493, 31,496. 
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Education — contd. 

High Schools : 

Agricultural instruction, see that title above. 

Manual instruction, Beckett 31,661-2. 

Scale drawing, Beckett 31,668-60. 

Situation in towns, Beckett 31,616-9. 

Hiohbb or Collrgiatr: 

Agriculture as optional subject, suggestion re, Pande (638). 

Farm economics should be studied, Pande (638). 

Importance of, as means of extending interest of landlords in agri¬ 
culture, AUan (208). 

Iniluence on agricultural efficiency, Beckett (369), 
no Radical change necessary, Dahey (107). 

Illiteracy, relapse into, and methods of preventing, Duhey (107); 

Pandeya (128); Irwin 31,337-8; Beckett (369), 31,406-8, 

Indiani boys, question of powers of observation, Beckett 31,516, 31,604-5. 
Industrial and agricultural bias, importance of providing for, Sahasra-- 
hudke (468.9)- 

little Influence on agricultural efficiency or desire to take up agricul¬ 
ture, JPlymen (34-6), 27,751-4. 

Interest in, by rural people, proposed measures for encouraging, 
Sahcuirahudhe (453-4). 

Low caste men, Plymen 28,228-31. 

Middle Schools: 

Agricultural training, see that title above. 

Elementary, no radical change necessary, Dabey (107). 

Garden plots in, suggestions, Beckett (369). 

Iniluence on agricultural efficiency, Beckett (369). 

Nature study in, Beckett (368). 

Rural, greater attention to training of hand and eye, utilizing rural 
industries and local life advocate, Allan (209). 
one Minister for agriculture and, advocated, Dokras 32,492. 

Nature study: 

Advocated, Sahasrabudhe (469); Vocliory (510). 

Advocated and proposal re, Dokras (479). 

Approved, Deshpande (297); Koide (317). 
as Compulsory subject advocated, Khaparde (399). 
in Fields desirable, and schools plots and farms desirable, Brahma 
(241), 30,151-2. 

Plots attached to normal schools, Powar (89), 

in Rural middle schools, Beckett (368). 

in Rural schools, advocated Bhargava (430). 

in vSchools, of little value, Brahma (241), 29,916, 30,151. 

present System of little practical use, Pande (629). 

Teachers, difficulty of obtaining, of right type, and proposal, Allan 
29,740-5; Beckett 31,415-8- 
lvalue, extent of, Plymen (26); Allan (199). 

Valueless, Irwiti (342). 

Normal schools, Beckett 31,419, 31,485-91. 

Nature study plots attached to, Powar (89), 

Primary t 

Agricultural teaching, see under Agricultural above. 
greater Attention to training of hand and eye, utilizing rural 
industries and rural life advocated, AUan (209). 

Glasses of schools, Beckett 31,588-91. 

Compulsory: 

would be more Acceptable if subsidiary industry taught, Plymen 
(35). 

Apathy of people towards, and means of euoouraging interest, 
Pandeya (128). 

Compulsory establishment, proposal for Government encourage¬ 
ment, Sahasrabudh e (453). 
not Desirable in rural areas, Duhey (107-8)* 

Extent to which put into force, Brahma 30,147-9, 
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Education— 

Pbimaby — contd. 

Oooupulsory— eontd. 

Extent of, method of working and results, Beckett (369-70), 
81,426-6, 31,420-32, 31,470-2, 31, 606-11, 31,637-46. 

Failure of, in Akola, Korde (320). _ 

Formation of co-operative societies for, desirable, Trivedt (172), 

29.436- 7. 

Free, definite policy of, Beckett 31,468-9. 

entirely Free, small fee charged for optional education, Beckett 

31.437- 42, 

Importance of, Beckett 31,425-32. 

Management and inspection of schools, Beckett 31,478-81, 
31,611-2. 

in Municipalities, Beckett 31,425, 31,609-10. 

Need for, Sahasrahudne (469)* 

Position rcy and proposals for increase in attendance, Sahasra^ 
budhe (454-5), 32,454-6. 

Raising of age limit to 15 advocated, Eordc (320;, 30,882. 
Reasons for slow progress in Berar, Brahma (250), 30,128-32. 
not Satisfactory as agriculture not included, Bokras (485). 

not Compulsory, Jubbulpore division, Irwin 31.336. 

Curriculum must be such as to create agricultural and industrial 
bias in minds of boys, Sahasrahudhc (453). 

Education not designed to fit boys for work in fields or create agri¬ 
cultural bias, Brahma (241). 

Establishment, survey made of needs and policy re, Beckett 31,499- 
600. 

no Fees charged, Irwin 31,130-4. 

Financing of, Beckett 31,449-52, 31,515, 31,591-4. 

Free, advocated, Korde 30,880-3- 

Functions of, and removal of illiteracy must be chief aim, Beckett 

( 868 ). 

Gardening instruction, proposal, Bahaffrahudhe (453). 

Holidays, coincidence with busy season in fields, in many areas, 
Beckett 31,606-8. 

instruction in, Stiles Wehh 31,951-3, 32,012-4. 

Influence on agricultural efficiency, Beckett (369). 

Leakage between lower and fourth classes, and causes of, Ply men 
(35); Brahma (250); Pownr 28,395-400; Korde (320); Irwin 
31,330-5^ Beckett (370), 31,511-4,- Bokras (485); Pande (538). 
Literacy should be first objective, Irwin 31,062-3. 

Practical teaching in agriculture advocated, Pande (538). 

Schools, swwpers and water carriers not provided in, Itmn 
31,841-2. 

Small proportion of boys in schools, reasons, Buhey (108). 

Teachers: 

Glass of, and gualifications, Beckett 31,533, 31,584-6. 

Difficulty and importance of right tvpe, Allan ^,663-7. 

Pay, Korde 30,801; Beckett 31,416-8, 31.474-5. 

Payvand qualifications and method of appointment, Bharaava 
32.292-7. 

Pension or provident fund, Beckett 31,482. 

Time spent by, in trying to obtain attendances, Irwin 31,335. 
Training of, Beckett 31,483-91, 31,530-2. 

Vernacular primers, Beckett 31,613-6. 

Robertson Medical School, Stiles Webb 32,116-9. 

Eukal : 

must be in Conformity with needs of agriculturists, Pande (538), 
Elasticity necessary, Ply men (35). 

Improvement of ability and culture of agriculturists, proposals for, 
Allan (209), 

general Policy, Flymen (22). 
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Education— 

RiTllAL ECONOMICS : 

Degree in, might he useful, IJwarkanath Singh 32,760. 
should be Studied in University and results taught in primary and 
secondary schools. Brahma (247). 

Scholarships for special training in England, and results, Beckett 
81,667-74, 


School faiims : 

Advoc4ited, Dokras (479); Pochory (616). 

Approved, Deshpanac (297). 

should be Associated with places giving vocational training, Flymen 
(26); Allan (199). 

in Middle and High Schcw>l&, of little value, Duhey (100-1). 
in Primary schools, valueless, Duhey (100). 

Unsuitability to rural school needs and conditions, Allan (199), 
Valueless, Irwin (342). 

Valuelet^*^ for young Ixiys, Flymen (26). 

Work on, should bo optional, Khapaide (3^>9). 

School i*lots : 

Advocated, Dokras (479); Fochory (516). 

Approved, Deshpardc (297). 
at Primary schools in rural areas- 
Advantageous, Duhey (100). 

Flowers and vegetables should be grown, Duhey (100), 28,635-6. 
at llainaiiclgaon, Allan (199). 

Ileqnirements lor success, Allan (199). 

in Rural middb». schools, Beckett (3()8), 131,648-63. 

Proposal for, Allan (209). 
on Small scale, uiscful, K ha yard e (399). 

Value of, ojiiiuou re. Flymen (26). 

ValuelesvS, Irunn (342). 

Schools, boys ovorworkcHl in, and course of study sliould be revised, 
Khaparde (399). 

Schools started partly for agricultural instruction, control by agricul¬ 
ture Department and financing hv fees, donation.^ and Government 
grants advocated, Khaparde (400). 

Sciences, extent of, Beckett 31,468-7. 

Secondary teachers, qualifications, Beckftf 81,533. 

present Sy 8 tf 3 m, interest in agriculture not encouraged by, Fandeya 
(127-8). ■ 

Teachpjis : 

see also vraler Agricultural and Primary aha re. 

Attitude of, imiioriance of, and requirements, Sahasrahudhe 
(469-70). 

Drawing of, from rural chw?ses: 

Desirable, but should not bo insisted on, Brahma 30,068-5. 
in Rural Areas, advocated, Khapaide (399). 

Fnivehsity : 

Agriculture, Faculty of, Flymen 28,062*4; Allan 29,768-73. 
Graduates, after careers, Beckett 31,578-82. 

VEUNACinvAll MIDDLE SCHOOLS : 

Agricultural instruction, see that title above, 

CVintrol of, Beckett 31,495. 

Financing of, lleckeit 81,449-52. 

Number increasing, Beehefi 31,494. 

Veterinary Studies, Board of, need for, Wilson 30,913. 

Empress Mills Co-operative Stores Ltd.: 

Grain marketing system, Peterson (445-6), 32,396-6. 

Sources of grain, Peterson 32,399-401. 





Excise : 

Department, ofiloers of, assistance of Co-operative Departanent by, 
proposals for, Deshpande (302), 30,681. 

Intoxioating liquor and drugs, decreasing consumption, Irwin 31,283-6. 

ToTAt Feohibition of ALCOMon: 

Advocated, JJokras 32,670-80, 32,615-7. 

Kayasth community would not object, hwarkaivath Singh 32,888-04. 
Famme, none for many years and reason, Flymen 27,978-81. 

Fertilisers: 

Adulteration, proposed preventive measures, Fly mm (29); Duhey 
(104), 28,760; Deshpande (301); Dokras (481); Fande (531). 
AjAKONIUM BuiOPHATfi: 

Increased use ot, Flymen (29): Allan (203). 

Successful use on sugarcane, Dhatgava (428). 

Iree or cheap Analysis of soil for cultivators, proposal, Dokras (481). 

Artifioial : 

ordinary Cultivators unable to afEord, Dwarkanaih Singh 32,712-3. 
Drawback of, as compared with natural manures in India, Desh¬ 
pande (300). 

in Dry tanning, cost not compensated for by increase in yield, 
Amanat Ali (386). 31,832-8. 

Experiments made but price too high to be paying and irrigation 
necessary, Fande 33,218-27. 

Increased use of, scope lor, Flymen (29); Allan (203). 

Increased use of, scope for, and methotls of encouraging, Fande 
(531). 

Investigations, Flymen (29). 

Preparation by Government and distribution at cheap rate, sugges¬ 
tion, Sahasrahudhe (462). 

Price, importance of reduction, Flymen (29). 

Sale through licensod sellers under (ontrol of Department of 
Agriculture, Deshpande (301). 

Supply*from depots on Government Farms after analysis advocated, 
Duhey (104), 28,750. 

Useful for certain crops, Fowar (91). 

Ashes, instruction of cultivator in use of, advocated, JKhaparde (402). 

BonEME ; 

Export, Flymen 28,()il0-l. 

Satisfactory lor patidy, but caste prejudice a difficulty, Fowar (91). 
not Used to any largo extent, Flymen 28,030-1. 

Bones, grinding up of, and use in Provinc^e desired instead of export. 

Flymen 27,617-22; Dvhvy <104). 

(>akes, increased use of, Allan (203). 

Oattik urine: 

Instruction of cultivator in aso of, proposal, Ehaparde (402); 

Sahasrahudhe (462). 

Non-use of, Fowar (91). 

Pits round villages for oollectioii of, should be compulsory, Bhargav i 
(428). 

Pres<irvation of, proposal for regular and continuous propaganda 
to encourage, Brahma (244). 

OawDUNG: 

Collection from forests, Witt 30,275-6. 

Instruction of people in use of, advocated, Kharparde (402); 
Siahasrahndhe (462). 

Pits round villages for collection of, vshould bo compulsory, 
Bhargava (428). 

Plastering of walla with, Amanat Ali 31,794, 
careful Preservation necessary, Fowar (91). 

Use as fuel: Fowar (91); Dvhey (104); Fande (531). 

Attempts to encourage use of fuel in place of, Flymen (9); 
Witt (278). 
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FertUisers — contd, 

CowjoiTXG — conid. 

Use as fuel— contd. 

Cotton stalks instead* extent to which possible, Flymen 
28,032-3. 

Cotton stalks not used for fuel, Pockory 33,006-9, 
Discouragement, measures for: 

Demonstration of greater economical value as manure, 
Flymen (29); Power (91). 

Difficulty owing to absence of equally or more cheap and 
readily obtainable fuel, Khaparde (403). 

Dislike of changing method of cooking a difficulty, Irwin 
31,362. 

Education propaganda, Deshpande (301). 

Fuel depots, establishment of, Flymen 27,624-8; Brahma 
(244). 

Ofiening of forests free to agriculturists for wood, Fowar 
(91); Pochory (617), 32,982-7, 33,002-3. 

Opening of Governmenc forests and Ix^tter facilities, Pande 
(531). 

Plantations of Karanja trees, suggestion, Duhey (104), 
28,671-7. 

Proof to cultivators of advantages of firewood, Irwin (344). 
Railway rates on inferior kinds of coal should bo reduced 
10 minimum, Fande (531). 

Regular and continuous propaganda, Brahma (244). 
Supply of fuel to villages by Forest Department, 
Sahasrabudhe (462). 

tree Taking ot fuel wood from Government forests by bona 
fide agriculturists and labourers, Ama7iat Ali (386), 31,770. 
Trees should tie planted for fuel, Duhey (104), 28,671-7. 
Increase in Berar owing to scarcity of wood fuel, Brahma (244), 
30,135-6, 

Question very serious, Flymen 27,623. 

to Small extent only in JubhuJpore district, Bhdrgava (428). 
Dry earth system of urine conservation, use of, even in rainy season 
should be induced, Dokras (481). 

Dry leaves, suggested utilisation of, Sahasrabudhe (462). 

Experiments being carried out, Flymen 27.765. 

Sann hemp: 

Obstacles in way of growing, Duhey 28.516-6; Foliard-Lowsley 
28,906, 29,034. 

not Successlul, in personal experience. Dwarkanath Singh 32,716^7. 
Use not developing as quickly as desirable, Flymen 27,766-8. 
Value of, Fowar (91). 

Increased use of: 

Economic question in connection with, Flymen 27,610, 27,614. 
would Result from low price, Duhey (104). 

Karanja cake, increased use of, Flymen (29); Allan (203). 

Karanja leaves, suggestion re use for manure, Duhey (104), 28,522. 

Manttpacturb tn India: 

by Government aid advocated, Fochory (517). 

Need for, Fande (531). 

Manure depots in each village or group of villages, proposal, 
SaJiasrahudhe (461-2). 

Manure shortage in certain areas, Pollard-LoivsUy (133). 

Materials usable for, export should be prohibited, Fande (531). 
no Natural deposits usable as, Flymen 28,062-3. 

Natural Manures ; 

Advantages of, over artificial manures, Deshpande (300-1). 

Compost making experiments. Flymen 27,613, 27,615-6. 
Conservation of, scheme for, Brahma (244). 

Improvement of cattle industry desiraWe, Deshpande (300-1), 
30,676-7. 
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Natt7rax< MANViiRS— conid, 

incj'eased U$e of: Dokras (^1). 

Preferable to iooreased uee of artificial^ Khapourdt (402). 

Scope for, Flymen (29); Fowar (91); AWxn (203); Bhargam 
(428). 

Scope for^ and methods of encouraging, Fande (531). 

Pite round villages for collection of oowdung, rubbish and cattle 
urine should be compulsory, Bhargava (428). 

New, lowest possible price, importance of, Allan (203). 

Nitrookn : 

Fixation of, from the air, Flymen 27,993-8. 
the Limiting factor, Flyman 27,611. 

OlL-CAKB: 

Importance of, Flymen 27,617. 

Use of, Fowar (91). 

Oil seeds, retention desired. Flymen 27,816. 

PhOSFHATISS, BTC. : 

Investigation: 

In<;rease needed, Allan (204). 
not Sufficient, Deahpande (301); Dokras (481). 
under Investigation, Fowar (91), 
liesults, Allan (204). 

from Phosphatic mines, suggestion, Sahajirabudhe (462). 

Popularisation of now and improved, means of, Flymen (29); Fowar 
(91); Allan (203); Deshpande (301); Amanat All (386); Khaparde (403). 
Bhargava (428); Dokras (481); Fande (531). 

Prices, reduction necM^ssary, Fande (631). 

Purchase by Agricultural Department and sale at cost price, proposal, 
Pnchory (517), 

Soil surveys, proposal, Dokras (481). 

Sugarcane, manuring of, Duhey (104), 28,749-62 

Supply to landhokh'rs by Agricultural Department at cheap rate, need 
for, Sahasrahudhe (4(11-2). 

Tilli cake, districts where use of, increased, Flymen (29). 

Trials of, on (Government farms and Ahsociation demonstration plots, 
prop(jeal, Dokras (481). 

Urgent need for supply, Sahnsrahudhe (461). 

Finance; 

Banking influence, Flymen (6). 

Barhi system of loans, Flymen 27,570-4. 

Ckbdit : 

Cheap: 

Cultivators not educated to use of, Alla/ri’ (202). 

Danger of, Brahma 29,994; Dirarkanafh Stngh (497), 32,743. 
Provision of cheaper credit than obtainable under present ey&tem 
not advocated, Flymen (28). 

Cultivator's needs for capital, extent. Dwarkaruith Singh 32,795-7. 
CJovornment should give loans nwire freely, Bhargava (427). 

Imperial Bank, advances agaiiii^t produce, system of, Irwin (343). 
Imjierial Bank Act, propose<l amendment, Brahma (243), 29,927-31. 
Indian Trust* Act, proposed amendment, Brahma (243). 

Intbubst, Statutohy Limitation: 

would be Approved if State provided money for agriculturists, 
Fande 33,242. 

Proposal, Fandeya (125); Brahma (243), 30,088, 30,117-9. 

Land Mortoagb Banks: 

Advantage doubted, Sahasrah'wdhe (460). 

Berar, scheme under consideration, Trivedi (170), 29,386-9. 
Considerations re, and establishment advocatcKi, Dwarkanaih Singh 
(496-7), 32,721-3, 32,793-4. 

Establishment advocated. Flymen (28); Brahma (243), 29,924-6; 
Bhargava (427), 32,223-9. 

Government assistance, proposal, Brahma (243), (246),. 29,927-31, 
30,091-3; Fande (637). 
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Finance — conf(L 

Land' JVIortuagb Banks — contd. 

Opinion re proposal, Sahasiabudke (459). 

Resolution of conference of Registrars of Co-operative Societies, 
January, 1926, should be given effect to, Brahma (243), 30,040-41 
Land mortgage credit on co-operative basis, development of on large 
scale necessary, and suggestions for, Deshpande (298-9), 30,467-74, 
30,624-30. 

Loans to Cultivators : 

through Co-oi>erative Societies nrid realisation of amount so 
advanced as arrears of land-revenue, scheme, Brahma (243). 
Extension, suggestions, Duhey (102). 
under Government control, suggestion, Duhey (102). 
from Government treasuries, scheme, Brahma (243). 
by big Landlords on moderate or nominal interest should be 
encouraged, Pandeya (125). 

of Money and seed to cultivators without interest by societies and 
farms advo<‘ated, Pandeya (125). 

Seed, manure and implements should be supplied through 
Agricultural Department on greater scale, Duhey (102), 28,767. 

Long Tkioi Credit : 

Facilities should he established, Pandr (.>30). 

Government should advam^e loans, Pnrhory (516); Pnnde (530). 
Money must be ])rovided at <‘heaper rate in order to make fanning 
pay, Deshpnnde 30,536-7. 

Short Term Loans ; 

Co-operative credit societies should advance, Pande (530). 
Establishment of village Oo-operative Societies advocated, Brahma 
(243). 

Taccavi Loans : 

Advisory -Oommittee appointed in each district or Tahsil to advise 
at time of giving and realising would increase popularity of, 
Bhargava (327). 

Allotments, no refusal known, Irwin 31,353-4. 

Applications usually granted if request reasonable, Dwnrkanaih 
Siiigh 32,719; Poehory 32,924-5. 

Approved, Pandeya (125). 

to Co-operative Societias' members, agency of Oo-operative Central 
Banks and Societies should be employed for, Brahma (246), 
through Co-operative societias: 

not Desirable, Irwin 31,307, 33,426-48. 

Proposed, and scheme for, Pande 33,264-82, 33,353-4. 

Question of possibility and method, Trivedi 29,430-2. 

Criticism of pr<K*edure and proposed modifications, Duhey (102-3); 

Eorde (318); Khaparde (40i); Sahoarahudhc (459). 

Elastic system not possible to any extent, Irwin 31,305-6. 
Extension, special officer to deal with, in each district, proposal, 
Allwn (202). 

Extension of system : 

Objections Irwin (343). 

Suggestion, Duhey (103). 

Failure to take up, owing to desire to remain on books of monev- 
londer, Irwin (343), 31,072-4. 

for Implements, for long terms at low rates desired, Poehory 
33,056-8. 

Issue: 

Appointment of special officers, proposal, Flymen (28), 28,103. 
Delay, Pande (530), 33,262-3. 
little Delay, Imvin 31,180. 
in Kind; 

Extension of system desirable, Flymen (28), 
proposals, Powar (90); Poehory (516). 33,069. 
little Leakage before reaching cultivator, Irwin 31,178-9. 

Method of realising, criticism, Pandeya (126). 
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Finance—coni^d, 

Taecavi Loans —conUh 

proposed Modifications of system. Korde (3X8) ; Amanat Ali (386); 

31^692; Dwarkcmath Singh (497); Pande (530), 

Objections to, Allan (202). 

Obstacles to greater nse of, Pande (530), 33,408-10, 33,437. 
Remission of interest on instalments when land revenue remitted, 
Plymen 27.576-7. 

Remissions, Joss on account of, not believed to be heavy, Plymen 
28,105. 

Speed the important thing, Plymen 28,104. 

Supervision of use of loan, proposal, Khaparde (401); Pochory (516). 
^ 923, 33,070-3. 

should be Suplementary to loans by credit societies, Powar (90). 
System, Dum^anath Stngh (496), (498), 32,718-20. 

System and statistics, Plymen (8). 

Terms should be according to ne^s, Korde (318), 

X^npopularity and reasons for, Plymen (8); Bhargava (427) 
full Use not made of, and reasons, Dvmrkanath Singh (497) 

Village banks, formation of, and exemption from Indian O^panies 
Act under certain circumstances, proposal, Brahma (243), 29,932-8, 
30,068-82, 30,n6.6, 30,153-7. 

Fish culture and fishing, ftec 'under Agricultural Industries. 

Fodder, see under Animal Husbandry. 

Food grains, difference in prices in rice or wheat tract and cotton tract, 
Plymen 28,292-4. 

Forests: 

Affoeehtation : 

no Need for further operations, Pande (537). 
not Needed in Central Provinc'es, Witt (278). 

Schemes in neighbourhood villages, opening for, where fcKlder 
and fuel supplies soar(‘e and where waste land exists, Plymen 
(33). 

in Village area, expense prohibitive, Irwin (346). 

Area and reduction in, for cultivation, 1906-07, 1916-17 and 1925-26, 
H'iff (277). 

Areas available for cultivation, Wift (276). 

Baled Hay frjom : 

Berar, experiment made but non-suoc€\ss of, Trnnn (346). 

Cost of haling, Witt 30,^156-7. 

probable Demand for, Plymen (3.3). 27,719-24. 

Distribution, method, 30,358-60. 

Experiments in supply of, for stall feeding, and absence of demand, 
Plymen (8); 1177f (273-4), 30,174-6, 30,260-8. 

T.?arge amount possible Imt difficulty of tran^iport, Allan (208). 
Quality, Witt 30,3ii5, 

Reserves, exteiusion of sy.steni, suggestion. Flymen (31). 
no Sale for Allan 29,707. 

Storage possibilities. Wifi 30,177-83, 30,290-5. 
no Casuarina, Witt 30,423-5. 

Cattle-Irreeding areas, proposal, Plymen (33), 27,718. 28,201. 
Construction and repair of wtells, tanks and anicuts, Witt (276). 
Cowdung, collection by people, Witt 30,275-9. 

Cutting and preserving fodder on large scale, Forest Department 
should carry out, but increased staff would be neoeesary, X177f 
30,173. 

Dbfartmkky : 

Coluact with Revenue Department, Witt 30,331-2, 30,349. 

Forest guards, foresters and rangers, training and pay, Witt 
a0,34f8. 
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Forests— conid, 

Dbpartmbmt — contd, 

young Officers^ attackment of, to Agricultui'al JDepartment, scheme 
not considered necessary, but not objected to, Flymen 27,726-8. 
Relations with Agricultural Department, Flymen 27,718: Witt 
30,849, 30,211-2. 

Dbteriouation : 

Causes, Wiit (278). 

from Excessive grazing doubted, in Central Provinces, Irwin 
(346), 31,089-90.“ 

Floods in Central Provinces not due to, Witt (278). 
no definite Inv^tigation being carried on, Witt 30,3i64. 
will not be Seriofus if grazing not largely extended, Witt 30,354. 
Soil erosion from, not serious, Fande (637). 

Extraction of minor forfest produce and system of working, Witf (275), 
30,272-4 30,319u^ 30,368-9, 30,377-80. 

Felling or trees within 20 yards of either bank of streams in certain 
areas forbidden Witt (278), 30,371-2. 

Firewood and fodder supplies, Irwin (346). 

Fodder and thatching grass, supply, Flymen (8-9). 

Forest Engineer, question as to scope for, Witt 30,381-3, 30,408. 
Forest produce, facilities should be allowed to villagers to make trse 
of, Sahas7'ahudhe (467). 

Fubl : 

Cost, question of possibility of reducing, Witt 30,365-7. 
Encouragement of use of, in place of cowdung, attempts and failure. 
Flymen (9). 

Increase of areas of babul bans desirable as means of increasing 
supply, but tendfency rather to reduce, (278), 30,282-9, 

30,330, 30,401-3, 30,421-2, 

Karanja trees not very suifeablo, Witt 30.420. 
no Scarcity except in Ilerar, Witt (278). 

Supply, Imargava 32,218-22. 

Supply to villagers, proposal, Sahasrahiuihe (467). 

Fuel and other produce, methods for supply of, to cultivators, and 
failure of certain experiment, Flymen (9); Witt (275), 30,385-95, 
30,232-6, 30,319. 

Grasses ; 

Quality of, Witt 30,300. 

some Research caiTied out, but not by Department, Witt 30,350-3. 
Sale of fodder and thatching grass from closed coupes, Witt (274), 
80,297, 30,342. 

8eod.s of superior kinds of, should be 6upplie<l, Fande (537). 

Use for stall feeding, Nimar district, Witt (278). 

Grazing : 

Areas should be freely opened for, Fande (537). 

Average annual value of concessions in Central Provinces, Witt 
(278). 

where not Allowed cultivators should be allowed to cut grass 
free, Bha.rgava (430). 

Buffalo: 

more Damage done by, than by bullocks, Witt 30,809-11. 

Tax on should be same as on cow or bullock, Fochory (617), 
32,943-6. 

Concessions should bte. increased, Bkargava (430). 

Dear grazing and cheap fodder; 

Effect of cheap fodder policy on keeping of useless cattle, 
possible danger, Witt 30,332-4. 

Policy advocated, Witt (277-8), 30,244-52, 30,417. 

Excessive, remedies for, in Central Provindes, Witt (278). 
Facilities, Witt (277), 30,342-4. 

Increase advocated, Fande (537). 

Facilities v, preservation of reserve of timl)er, Irwin (346). 
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Grazing — contd* 

]Foee i 

Fixation of, Witt (272), 30,241-3, 30,316, 30,361. 

- Increase not desirable unless facilities are increased, 
Dwarkanath Singh 32,813. 

Minimum rate should be charged, Pande 33,602. 

Hate paid to, Amanat Alt 31,859-62. 

’ Reduction, undesirability of, Witt 30,196-8. 

Free, for agricultural cattle proposed, Pochory 32,977-81. 

(^ate and sheep, restrictions, Witt 30,199. 

Number of cattle grazing in Central Provinces and revenue 
realised, 1922-23, 1923-24, 1924-26, Witt (272-3). 

Policy, Witt 30,302-11, 30,317. 

0|>ening of additional areas for, not desirable, Plymen (31), (i33). 
in<rreaaed Provision desirable and policy advocated re, Snhasrahudhe 
(466-7). 

Provision of facilities by mulguzars and rates charged, 
Dwarkanath Singh 32,798-«01, 32,814-7; Pande 33,604-14. 
Restriction, Wift (273). 

Scheme for areas for cattle breeding, Allan 29,700. 

Settlements in certain tracts and need for extension, WM (278). 
Statistics of areas, revenue from fees, &o., Sahasrnhvdhe (467), 
32.466-7. 

Statistics of cattle grazed and rates paid for 1924-25, W^itt 30,413-6, 
(295). 

Hay from, supply available and need for utilisation, Irwin (345). 
Industries : 

Devela])nient possible as result of research work lieing done at Dehra 
Dun, Witt 30,377. 

Utilisation officer to l>e appointed for a few months, Witt 30,378. 
Labour, system, Witi 30,202-7, 30,333-9. 

hvw propagation and cultivation, and Government policy, Witt (275), 
30,216-25, 30,272, 30,323-5, 30,368-9, 30,379. 

Leasing of areas for cultivation, cattle breeding and dairying purposes, 
proposal, Pande (537). 

Light railways, 30,254-7, 30,315-6. 

Management of portion of area by Panchayats, proposal, Saha^rahudhe 
(467). 

Match factory, question as to iirospecis of eupplv of timber for, Witi 
30,393-400. 

Myrobalams, revenue from, Witt 30,386-92, 30,427. 

Natural generation, Wdi, 30,259. 

Planting of shrubs or trees by cultivators, doubted, Plymen 27,730-1. 
Relations of forestry to agriculture, Wift (271-2), (276), 30,213-5. 
Revenue made bv, and freer hand to spend money on ueeful projects 
desired, WHt 30,23740, 30,258. 

Roads : 

Construction advocated, Pande (537). 

Construction, particulars re, expenditure on, &c., Wift (276). 
Nature of, nhtt 30,408. 

Use of, by general public, Witt (276), 30,340-1. 

Sericulture, position, Witt 30,226-31, 30,^8-9. 

Shifting cultivation, negligible, Witt 30,172, 30,334. 

Sleepers, supply, Wttt 30,254-7, 30,269-71. 

Slopes, working of, Witt 30,409-12. 

Stray cattle in, from hilly ma/gutsari villages, penalty and reduction 
advocated, Pochory (617), 32,956-63, 

Tanning materials, Witt 30.42^8. 
no Tea cultivatioUjl^'if f 30,280-1. 

Tiger population, Witt 30,327-9. 

Trees, commercial, Witt 30,253. 

full Use not being made of, for agricultural purposes and proposals, 
Pande (637). 
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Villages, system, and cultivation in, Witt 30,208-10, 30,338-9. 

Working, methods of, and preparation of working plana, Witt (271-2). 
Working plans, new establishment for drawing up and revision of, 
Irwin (346). 

Fruit growing: 

Caste objections, Irwin (345). 

Desirable, Ihihey (106j. 

Difficulty one of capital rather than ca^ste prejudice, Irwin 31,116. 
Difficulty for lack of roads, water supply and unsuitable climatic con¬ 
ditions, Bliargava (430J. 

Encouragement, proposals for, and steps taken, Tlymen (32), 27,697-701. 
Position re, Flymen 27,801-5. 

Prospects, Flymen 28,045-50; Dwarkanafh Singh (502). 

B^quirements for success, Khaparde (405-6). 

Research, need for export for, Alinn 1^,734-7. 

Water supply diffii'uJty, Jxhaparde (405-6); Sahaxrahitdhe (464). 
Watermelons, personal experience, Dnhey 28,499-502. 

Gadawara Agricultural Association; 

Evidence on behalf of, see Pooliory, Kaliiram, (516-518), 32,896-33,184. 
Membership, objects, <fec., Pochory 33,097-108, 33,125-32. 

Grain, see under Marketing. 

Gram, see under Crops. 

Grazing, see under Animal Husbandry and Forests. 

Groundnut, .see under Crops. 

Gur, see under Sugar. 

Holdings: 

COXSOLTJJATION OF : 

Advantageous, Fandeyu (125). 

Arbitration 'Societies, evStablishment of, a* in the Punjab, advocated, 
Ihahma (244). 

by Arbitration, might be possible in some cases, legislation may be 
necessary, lJuhey (103), 28,616-9. 

Attempt not advocated, Dokios (481), 32,567-9. 
previous Attempts, particulars of, Ih/er (1.52-3), (Ihhoielal 29,100-2; 
Hut ton 29,104-5, 29,108-11. 

Complete, neither possible nor desirable, Dyer (152). 

OomjJuLsion, some power of twreion desirable, liwin (346). 
through Co-operation : 

Formation of societies, possibility of in Bilaspur but not in 
other parts, Trivedi (171-2), 29,332-3. 
might be Possible, Brahma 29,997-9. 
in Punjab, Dwarkanafh Singh (5(Ki). 

as in Punjab not considered suitable to conditions, Fowar 
28,334-40. 

Succes.s doubted, Dyer (160); Burion 29,129-30. Chhotelal 
29,166-7. 

Suggested, Irwin (344). 

Demand of cultivators for, Chhotelal 29,119-21. 

Desirable, Duhey (103). 

Difficulty greater than in Punjab, Funde 33,292-3. 

Mr. Dyer's proposal approved, Fowar 28,3^1. 
by Exchange: 

liCgal difficulties, Fowar 28,376-81. 

Scheme, Korde (318-9). 

Importance of, Flymen 27,715-7; Deshpamde (803). 
by Khars, necessary, Dyer (162). 

Labour problem would be affected by, Flymen (4). 
lyegal difficulties, Dyer (156-6). 

Legislation necessary, Flymen 28.214-5; FoUard-LowsUy 28,909-10; 
Pande (531). 
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Hoidinos— 

Ck>NjSOI.lDATION OF — contd. 

Legislation that no contingent interests should interfere with, desir¬ 
able, Irwin (d44). 

Legislation necessary to compel obstructive minority to join and 
proposal re, Dyer (156-7); Chhotelal 29,114, 29,115, 29,164-7, 
29,175-8; 29,114-6; Dwaihanaih Hingh (501). 

Legislation to provide for free transfer ot existing rights neoossaiy. 
Dyer (156-6); Chhotelal 29,112-3 > BvHon 29,131-5. 

Mulguzar*s attitude, Barton 29,122; Dwarkanath Singh 32,770-3* 

Measures taken for, Poivar (91). 

possible Methods, Dwarkanath Singh (500-1). 

Necessary for obtaining full benefit ol irrigation, Foliard-Lowsley 
(133). 28,909. 

ObsiacJes in way of, Flymen (2); Dyer (155-6); Burton 29,136 J Irwin 
(344); Dwarkanath Singh (500); Fanae (531). 

Opposed by ryot class, favoured by malguzar class, as a rule, 
Fandeya (125). 

Position re, Flymen (2), 28,208-13 

Private, particulars of, and disadvantages and advantages, Dyer 
(153-6). 

proposed ProtJedure, Dyer (157-60); Burton 29,150-1; CkhoMal 
29,152-201. 

lievenuo officers should have instructions and power to compel, by 
exchange, Bhargava (428). 
by llevenue staff, impossibility, Dyer (157). 

in llyotwari villages, and application of water-course system of 
irrigation, proposal. Dyer (159); Barton 29,123-8. 

Special legislation and special staff needed, Flymen (2). 

Special stall for, proposal, Dyer (157); Chhotelal 29,118. 

Staff for. need for careful selection. Dyei (152). 

Stops being taken, Kotde 30,858-63; Chhotelal 29,137-49, 29,153-4, 
29,157-60. 

Visit of Mr. Houghton and others to the Punjab in connection with, 
Trivedt 29,433-5, 29,440-1. 

Voluntary: 

Failure of, Fande (531), 33,289-93* 

Success doubted, Fande (537). 

FkACMENTATION OF : 

owing to Effects of practice of lakhahata, Fowar (91); Dyer (152). 
Evils of, Fandeya (125) Dyer (152); Trivedi (171); Bhargava 32,^9; 

Dwarkanath Singh (499-500). 
below 5 acres should be prohibited, Dokiof^ (481), 32,569. 

Hindrance to development of irrigation. Foliard-LowMey 29,032* 
Improvements by landlords hindered by, Allan (210). 

Judicial Village Panchayuts for settlement of money claims and 
leasing of money suits, proposal, Brahma (244). 

Problem not serious in Berar, Khuparde (402). 
ttemedy for, up-to-date methods on consolidated and large holdings, 
Dwarkanath Singh (500), 32,744. 

Serious problem only in Chhattisgarh Division, Flymen (1-2). 
Stopping of, no suggestion for, Bhargava (428). 

Suits fik^d after 12 years by reversioners claiming estate after 
widow’s death should he barred, Brahma (244). 

Intensive culture, desirability of introducing thtougli co-operative more- 
nunt, Dwarkanath Singh (500). 

Joint farming societies, should be tried, Fande (537). 

Legislation ubaling with hikohs, w^inows, i%€.: 

Advocated, Pemdeya (126); Brahnrha (244): Dwarkanath Singh (501). 

not Advocated, Dokras (481). 

not Necessary in Berar, Khaparde (402). 

not Possible, Bhargava (428). 
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Legislation tor keeping disputes out oi‘ court, advocated, Brahma (244); 
JJwarkanath Singh (501). 

Legislation necessary lor extending right of pre-emption, Pande (531). 
Kioe, sub-division beyond limit of tour acres should be prohibited, Duhey 
(103), 28,615. 

Small, certain advantages, Khaparde (402). 

Small size of, drawback of, Plymen 27,523-4. 

Tenancy and Land l{-<‘venue Acts, changes needed, Pande (631). 

Implements: 

Agency for supply oi, Plymen (17). 

Agricultural Engineer, see under Agricultural Department. 
Distribution, obstacles in way of, lihargava (420); Dokras (483). 
Distribution and sale by ('o-operativo Societies and local bodies sug¬ 
gested, Brahnui 30,157-61; Pmde (533). 

Impkovko : 

Assistance ol intelligent cultivators with, suggestion, Pochary (516). 
Extension of use of, statistics, Plymen (17). 

Means of hastening adoption of: 

Convincing cultivators ol usefulness, Duhey (105). 

Costly machines should be kept at convenient centres for free 
trial or on moderate hire, Koide (319). 

Demonstration of implements and sale on hire-purchase system, 
Bhargava (429). 

Demonstrations, Powar (92); Allan (206); Plymen (307); Korde 
(319); hwin (344); Khaparde (404); Dokras (483); Pochory 

(516) ; Pande (533). 

Easy terms for payment in instalments, Deshpande (30J ). 
Expansion ol taccaviy Allan (206). 

Importation by Government and sale at cost price, Pochory 

(517) . 

Price must be reasonable, Plymen (30); Irwin (344). 
liepair facilities, Irwm (344); Bhargava (42^)); Pande (533). 
.Spare parts must be available and prices of parts must be 
reasonable, Dokras (483); Pande (53,3). 

Training of mechanice, Dokras (4S3). 

Undertaking oi work with, by parties organised by Agricul¬ 
tural Department, and sale, etc., of implements by, scheme, 
Brahma (244). 

Ploughs, introduction, Powar 28,406-8; Brahma 30,112-3. 
Impiiovbmbnts : 

Lines on winch improvement desirable, Allan (206), 29,900-2. 
vSeope for, Powar (92). 

Unsuitability of implements of w^estern manufacture to Indian 
needs, Allan (206), 29,895-9. 

Work earned out, Plymen (13). 

Investigation, importance of, and difficulty of carrying out, Allan 
(197), (198). 

Labour-saving machines, results of introduction, Pamh (537), 

Light iron ploughs, manufactured in India, material inferior, Powar 
28,408. 

Manufacture in India: Plymen (17); Khaparde 31,888. 
Encouragement desirable, Sahasrahvdhe (463). 

Government should start worksh<n) for, Pochory (517); Pande (533) 
Measures for encouragement of, Deshpande (301-2); Khaparde (404). 
Private firms should be encouraged in, Pande (533). 

Motor tractors, useful in some districts, Pochory 33,154. 

Nkw : 

Forcing of, on cultivators, objection to, Khaparde (404). 
Eequirements, Sahasrahudhe (463). 

Uee of, Sahasrahudhe (463). 

New and improved, proposals for: 

to enable Automatic regulation of sowing, Khaparde (404).. 
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New anb ikpbbvkDj proposals for— eontd, 
of Indian hoe, Kkaparde (404). 

Light harrow for work in beginning of monsoon, Bhargava (429). 
l^apers, Bhargava (429). 

Seed drills, Bhurgava (429). 

Tifan. Khaparde (404). 

Threshing machine, Bharga/va (429). 

for Wading and inter-cultivation, need for, Sahasrabudhe (4S3)> 
Obstacles in way of increased use of machinery, Brahma (242); rande 
(533) * 

Railway rates, concessions advocated, Beshpaiide (301); Dokras (483); 
Dxvarkanath Singh (50i2), 

llBPAIB : 

Difliculty and need for establislunent of centres for supply of spare 
parts and repair work, Brahma (^2). 

Facilities, need for, Irwin (344); Bhargava (429); FanJp (53ii). 
Me<‘hanical schools for training of mechanics, proposal, Dokras 
(483). 

Steam tackle outfit for ploughing, use of, and results, Bhatgava 
32,269-76. 

Sugarcane mills, suitable for small cultivators, need for, and sugges¬ 
tions, Duhey (105), 

Taocavi loans for. for long terms at low rates desired, Pochory 33,056-8. 
3'imbor for, no difficulty in obtaining, by ryots. Flymen 27,789-93. 

Tkactors : 

Non-success with, Bhargava 32,272, 32,286. 

Obstacles to use of, Khaparde (404). 

Popularisation, proposal for, Dokras (483). 

Typos fioJd, Flymen (18). 

Victoria Technical Institute, Amraoti, Sahasrabudhe (463). 

Improvements, factors discouraging landowners from carrying out. Flymen 
(35); Allan (210); Korde (320); Khaparde (407-8); Bhargava (430); 
Dwarkanath Singh (505); Fande (538), 33,482-4. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee: 

Representation of cultivators on, Flymen 27,463-6. 

Value of work, Allan (197), 29,642; Korde 30,694-8. 

industries, Department of, see under Administration. 

Irrigation: 

AgkeemenI's ; 

Guaranteeing of supply, impossibility of, FoUard-Lowsley 29,048-55. 
Long term system, compulsion on remainder of occupants if four- 
fifths agree to come under, Irwin (346). 

Non-renewal if agreements expire in good year, PoUavd-Lowsley 
28,919-21, 29,041-7. 

Non-renown, percentage, Follard-Imosley 29,081. 

System, necessity for, Pollard-Lowsley 29,005. 

Canal Deputy Collectors, advantage of revenue officers as, FoVard- 
Lowsley 28,926. 

Canals : 

fuller Development anticipated, Follard-Lowsley 28,962-4. 

Pariat irrigation scheme, irrigation of sugarcane from, iiersonal 
experience, Bhargava 32,134-8. 

Working expenses only just covered, Follard-Lowdey 28,942-3. 
Clihattiflgarh, some complaints made about rates and small supply of 
water, Fowar 28,438, 

Chief Engineer, works under Revenuo member and is also Secretary 
to Government, Follard-Lowsleu 28,940-1. 

Colonisation, Chanda scheme, Follard-Lowsley (132), 28,912-17. 
Connection with malaria, question of, Stiles Webb 32,083. 
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Consolidation of bendings necessary for obtaining full benefit of, Pollard^ 
Lowstey 28,909. 

Construction of schemes in Chhattisgarb and especially in Bilaspur die* 
trict, case for, FollardrLowsley (132). 

^instruction of schemes by private persons and charge of rate to culti¬ 
vators, FollardrLowsley 28,896-9. 

Cost of labour, increase since war, Pollard-Lowsley 29,02^4. 

Cost of works, interest, maintenance, etc., per acre, irrigated, Pollard- 
Lowsley ^,931-6. 

Council Committee on, FollardrLowsley 29,086-93. 

Crops for which required, Pollard-Lowsley (131). 

Depahtment : 

delations with Agricultural Department, Flymen 27,578-82, 27,686, 
27,827-9; Foliard-Lowsley 28,876-6. 

Relations of Public Health Department with, Stiles 32,038. 

Staff and organisation, FoUard-Lowsley 28,840. 

Unpopularity of, Duhey (103). 

Statement not agreetl with, generally, Follard-Lowsley 28,918. 

Deterioration of irrigated land in certain cases, Foliard-Lowsley 
28,887-9. 


Developmext : 

Hindered by fragmentation of lioldings, Dyer (162). 

Improvement of cultivation and consolidation of holdings necessary 
for, FollardrLowsley (133), 28,877-9, 28,886, 29,032. 

Obstacles to, FollardrLowsley (133), 29,032; Bhargava (428). 

Distribution of water, policy, FoUardi-Lov^sley 28,849, 28,852, 29,014-5. 

Districts where most needed, Flymen (28); FollardrLowsley (132-3); 
Khapavdc (402). 

Duty allowed at outlet, Pallard-Lowsley 28,999-9(X)4, 29,056-7. 

Efficiency, extent of, FollardrLowsley 28,841-2, 29,006-7. 

total Expenditure, and alisenoe of direct return at present, PoUardr 
Lowsley 29,082-5. 

Facilities, Flymen 27,824-6. 

Financial position in regard to works for 1925-26, statement show'ing, 
FollardrLowsley (150-1), 

High cost of works, FollardrLowsley (133). 

Hydro-electric schemes, none constructed, FollardrLowsley 29,061-2, 

Introduction of new crops under, lack of defined stable policv, Dubey 
(104). 

Irrigation Biilf Foliar(LLowsley 28,895-6. 

Jubbulpore Division, question of scope ior, Irwin 31,184-8, 31,273-5. 

little Lift irrigation, and not considered necessary, Follard-Lotvsley 
28,992-8. 

Mahanadi area, difficulties in connection with, FollardrLowsley 28,877-9. 

Maintenance, high cost of, FollardrLowsley (1^). 

Manurial problem.s of irrigated land, and central research organisation 
might he useful, FollardrLowsley 28,889-90, 28,906-8, 29,03^)-6. 


Minor schemes: 

Question of scope for FollardrLowsley 28,865-6. 

Scope for, but difficulty in connection with, and proposal, Flymen 
27,588-92, 27,594-6. . p f , jf 

Scope for extension in Eastern Circle, but time not ripe for co¬ 
operative schemes, Powar 28,441-4. 

Undertaking of, by cultivators, question of, FollardrLowsley 
28,866-8. 

Object of Government works, FollardrLowsley (131), 28,846. 


Offigshs : 

Extent of tou^ with cultivators, Pollard-Lowsley 28,924-8. 

Short course in Nagpur College, not considered necessary, Pollard^ 
Lowsley 28,929-30. 

Openings in irrigation channel, improvement needed, Buhey (104). 
Particulars re Government works, FoUardrLowsley (131-3), 28,841-68. 
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PlBRBKNIAX* CANALS : 

in Berar, proposal, Korde (319), 30,840-9, 30,879. 
in Narsinghpur district, advocated, Pochory (ol7), 32,930-32, 

33,031-9, 

Perennial and non-perennial canals in wheat and rice tracts, extension 
advocated, Bhargava (428). 

Private, extent of, Pollard-LowaUy (132). 

Productive projects sanctioned by Secretary of State, two will have to 
be relegated to unproductive list and question of power, Pollard- 
Lowsley 28,980-3. 

Programme, Pollard-Lowsley 28,923. 

Projects submitted to Secretary of State, basis of calculation, Pollard- 
Lowsley 28,973-9, 28,984-8. 

small Proportion only of rainfall used for, Pollard-Lowsley 28,969. 
Protective and productive schemes, Pollard-Lowsley 28,8.50-8. 

Rates : 

Contract meihoii of charge, the only satisfactory one, Pollard- 
Lowsley 28,^0-2. 

Fixing of, Pollard-Lowdey 28,900-1. 

Payment by oo<nipier, not owner of land, Pollard-Low si ey 28,937-9. 
Policy, Poliord-Lowsley 29,02o-6. 

Remission system, Pollard-Lowsley 29,060. 

Rice, Buhey 28,557-9, 28,610-11. 

Yearly increase of, detrimental to commercial crops not fully estab¬ 
lished, Pande (532). 

Recommendations of Irrigation Commission, extent to which carried out, 
Pollard-Low sic y 28,967-8. 

Requirements of various crops, investigation being carried out, Plymen 
27,584-5. 

us Reserved subject, preferred and reasons. Poliord-Lowslcy 28,948-58 
Rice, see that title. 

Silt in one canal only, Poliord-Lowsley 28,902. 

Sub-soil wator, no survey made, Pollard-Lowsley 29,070-2. 

Sugarcane, see that title. 

Surplus water, and question of encouragement of use of, for fodder 
crops, Pollard-Lowsley 29,037-9, 29,052. 


Tanks: 

Bilaspur District, Pandeya (125). 

hbetension desirable, Plymen (28); Pandeya 28,786-7. 

Facilities should be supplied at low rates, Panm (532). 
Improvement and construction: 

Difficulty of obtaining permission from Superior Proprietors or 
Taluqdars, Pandeya (125-6), 28,813, 28,8^-5. 

Restrictions should be removed and constructors of tanks en¬ 
couraged, Pandeya (126). 

Manurial subi&tanoe in water from, question of, Bwarkanath Singh 
32,699-700. 

Particulars re, Plymen 27,984-92. 

B^'pairs, carried out by Department, Pollard-Lowsley 28,902-3. 
Sites, etc., Pollard-Lowsley 29,016-22. 

Uselessness of, in Jubbulpore district, Bhargava 32,265. 
in Wheat and rice tracts, extension advocated, Bhargava (428). 
Tanks and embankments, assistance of cultivators, and pushing of, 
considered a matter for revenue officers, Pollard-Lowsley 28.859-64. 
Tanks and ponds, scope for, in Berar, extent, Korde (319). 
Uncertainty of income, Pollard-LowsUy (133), 28,944-6. 

Utilisation of surplus rainfall, processes demonstrated at Poona Agri¬ 
cultural Exhibition, 1926, should be studies by agricultural officers in 
Berar, Sahot^ahvdhe (461). 

Watercourses, difficulty of obtaining, Polhrd-Lowsley (133). 
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Irrigation— co-nUl, 

WsUiS: Dubey (103). 

Advice to cultivators not considered necessary. Pollard-Low&ley 
28,872. 

Construction, Government assistance, proposal, Pochory (517), 
33,059. 

Experiments made, Sekora district, but impossibility of, on large 
scale owing to nature of soil, Pande 33,197-200, 33,493. 
Geological survey desirable, Korde (319). 

Improvements proposed, l>uhey (103), 

Investigation of subjecjt by specialist, proposal for, Plymen (28), 
27,592-3, 23,107-9. 

Niaturc of, Pollard-Lowsley 29,073-7. 

Persian wheel, personal experience, Dubey 28,462-9, 28,612-6, 28,679, 
28,724-6. 

Personal experience, Aniamt All 31,638-42, 31,717-22; Pochory 
32,901-2, 33,061-4, 33,067-8, 33,113-5. 

Personal experience, and failure to obtain sufficient water, Korde 
30,717-23, 30,751-6, 30,765-9, 30,805-8. 

Position rc, Plymen 27,959-77. 

Provision of, in Berar, need for, and suggestions re, t^^ahasrahudke 
(460-1). 32,428. 

Pucca: 

Construction, temporary staff for advice in, could be engaged if 
ne<;essary, Foliard-Lowsley 28,874. 

Question of a department to deal with, Pollard-Low sley 
28,989-91. 

Purchase of pump and engine on hire purchase system desired^ 
Sahasrabiulhe 32,429-30. 

Saline efflorescence, proposed resting of soil in areas with, Plymen 
(28). 

little Scojie for, except in river beds, Pollard-Lowsley 28,869-73. 
Sinking of, not understood by people and work should be under¬ 
taken by Agricnlturuil Department, Jhihey 28,678, 28,717-23. 
Tnl)e, geological conditions not suitable for, Plymen ^,963-78. 
Wells and lifts, improvement needed, Dubey (107). 

Wlieat irrigation not anticipated. Pollard-Lov^sley 28,846-7. 

IRWIN, C. J., C.I.E., I.C.S., Commissioner, Jubbulpore Division: (342-347), 
31,053411,4tK). 

Adkinistration : 

Industries, Advisory Board of, functions, 31,324-5. 

Meteorological Department, reliable monsoon reports, would be 
jvdvantageous, (343). 

Railways. ne<vd ior feeder road«j, 31.111-4, 31,148-50. 

Roads: 

Attitude of District Boards, 31,121-2, 31,253-9, 31,328. 
C^onstruction of, from loans, proposal, i31,068-70, 31,096-100,, 
31,161-6. 

Control of, 31,170-3, 31,302-4. 

Feeding railways, need for, 31,141-4, 31,148-50. 

Improvement of communication, importance of, for cultivators, 
(343), 31,092-5. 

Inadequacy of fswulities, Jubbulpore district, and lack of 
money the cause, (343), 31,252-9. 

Toll systtMii nol in force, 31.155-6. 

Village: 

Bad condition, 31,135. 

Difference between wheat growing tract and rice and cotton, 
growing tracts, 31,213-4. 

Agrioultitival Department : 

Assistants, relation to Deputy (Jommiasioner, and proposal, 31,270-1. 
Services satisfactory, with re?®ourc€s at disposal, (343). 
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AoAiotrLTXTBAL Inpxbteonesb : 

Causes of, (343), 31,350-2. 

Credit, sources of, (343). 

Measures for lighieiuug burden of debt, (344). 

Moneylender, desire to remain on books of, (343), 31,072-4. 

Removal of: 

by Conciliation method, previous eflPort, 31,343-5. 

Possibility of, by steady thrift, 31,34o-7, 

Repayment, causes preventing, (343). 

Right of transfer of holdings, restriction not advocated except in 
very backward tracts, (344), 31,348-50, 

Usurious Loans Act, more free application of, proposed, (344). 
Aghicultueal Inoustiuks : 

Caste objections, (345), 31,088, 31,101-9, 31,236-42, 31,32d.7 
Cultivators have large amount of spare time, 31,192-5. 

Fishing, 31,111. 

Fruit growing, difficulty one of capital rather than caste prejudice, 
31,110. 

Industrial comerns, removal to rural areas, spare time work only 
on agriculture, suggestion not approved, (346), 

Intensive study of rural industries, no industry in Central Pro¬ 
vinces known of, which would repay, (346). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumpfion, objections 
to establishment by Government, (345-6). 

Rope making for borne use mainly, 3112-3, 31,189-91. 

AotticuLTCRAii Labour: 

Proportion of cultivators and labourers, variation in, 31,211-8. 
Seasiinal migration, (346). 
no Surplus, (346). 

Uncultivated land (large arena) bettor dealt with by settlement 
with cultivators than by imijortation of labour to work under 
local capitalist, (346). 

Animal Hitsbanuky: 

Bad condition and large number of useless cattle, 31.117-8, 31,231. 
Castrations, increase in number largely due to inTro<luotion of 
Italian metho<l, 31,316-7. 

C-attle bTwdiiig nidiustry in Mandla formerly, 3116, 31,223-5, 
Fet^ding of cattle, inadequacy of, owing to apathy^ 31,232-5. 

Fodder, no scarcity in Juhbulpore Division, 31,166-9. 

Grazing: 

Grass borders in tille<i fields, generally negligible, <345). 
Overst<Kking of common pastures, (345). 

Remedy prevented by prejudice against elimination of unfit 
cattle, (.345). 

Hay from Clovornment forests, supply available and need for 
utilisation of, (345), 

Importation of cattle, 31,116. 

Interest of landowners and cultivators in, will only result if profit 
to he made, (345). 

Jubbulpore Division, position as regards cattle, 31,219-25. 

Lack of intei‘ 0 Rt in, on the whole, 31,11-^9. 

Capital, proposed nieafluresS for attracting. (,346) 

Co-OPISRATTON : 

Credit system, development of, desirable for smaller cultivators, 
(343). 

Develojimont must not bo too quick, (346). 

Crops: 

Damage by wild animals: 

Extermination the only real means of prevention, (344). 
Extermination of wild boar should be possible with proper 
organisation, (344), 31,077-81, 31,365-6. 

Fencing, an unetionomic palliative only, (344). 

Food, 31,161-5. 
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IRWIN, C. },--contd. 

Crops— contd. 

Seeds: 

Distribution: 

Methods, 31,267-8. 

through Seed farms or arrangements with large cultivators 
to grow pure seed in Jubbulpore Division, and extension 
of methods desirable, (344). 

Improvement, good work being done by department, 31,266. 
Loans of pure seed, system, 31,268-9. 

Cultivated Land, value of, 31,280-2. 

Cultivation, variation in quality in different districts, and question 
of reasons, 31,196-210, 31,246-6. 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Adoption of expert advice by cultivators, requirements for, (343). 
Field demonstrations: 

C/o-operation between ofEcials of Agriculture and Kevenue 
Departments, importance of, (342-3), 31,066, 31,292-5. 
Effectiveness of, suggestions for increasing, (342-3). 

District Boards : 

Cesses: 

Araalgaraation of, in Central Provinces, 31,121-2. 31,175-7. 
Extra levied in some districts, 31,123-9. 

Expenditure on schools greater than on roads, aiul roads considered 
of first importance, 31,091-5, 31,120. 

Interest in rural matters, extent of, 31,329. 

Revenue, proportion given to, 31,174. 

Roads, attitude re, 31,121-2, 31,253-9. 31,328. 

Education : 

Adult, in rural areas, means for popularisation of, (342). 
Agricultural: 

College : 

Graduates, special (concessions and grants of unassigned 
culturable land to, (experiment might l>e tried, 31,289-91. 
Practical work, 31,373. 

Demonstration plots managed by De]>artment, probable value 
of, m2). 

suitable Teachers, importance of, (342), 31,287. 

Feunale, advantages to be derived, 31,368. 

Illiteracy, relapse into, absence of suital)le literature probably one 
cause, 31,337-8. 

Nature study, valueless, (342). 

Primary: 

not Compulsory, Jubbulpore division, 31,336. 
no Fees charged, 31,130-4. 

Leakage between first and fourth classes, causes of, 31,330-5, 
Literacy should be first objective, 31,062-3. 

Sweepers and watercarriers not provided, 31,341-2. 

Time spent by teachers in trying to obtain attendances, 31,335. 
School farms, valueless, (342). 

School plots, valueless, (342). 

Fertilisers, use of cowdung as fuel, methods of discouraging, (344), 
31,352. 

Finance : 

Imperial Bank, system of advances against produce, (343). 

Taccavi loans: 

Allotments, no refusal known, 31,353-4. 

through Cooperative societies not desirable, 31,307. 

Elastic system not possible to any extent, 31,30^. 

Extension of system, objections to, (343). 

Failure to take up, owing to desire to remain on books of 
moneylenders, (343), 31,072-4. 

Issue, little delay. 31,180. 

little Leakage before reaching cultivator, 31,178-9. 
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Forests : 

Aflorestation in village area, expense prohibitive, (B40). 

Baled hay from, Berar, e^eriment made but non-success of, (346). 
Deterioration from excessive gracing doubted, in Central Provinces, 
(346), 31,089 l.90. 

Firewood and fodder supplies, (346). 

Gracing facilities v. preservation of reserve of timber, (846). 
Working plans, new establishment for drawing up and revision of, 
(846). 

Holdings, Consolidation: 

Compulsion, some power of coercion desirable, (846). 

Co-operation suggested as meani^ of, (844). 

Legislation that no contingent interest should interfere with, desir¬ 
able, (844). 

Obstacles in way of, (344). 

Implements, measures for inducing adoption of improved, (844). 
Intoxicating liquor and drugs, decreasing consumption, 81,288-5. 
Irrigation ; 

long term Agreement system, compulsion on remainder of occu¬ 
pants if four-fifths agree to come under, (346). 

.Jubbulpore Division, question of scope for, 81,184-8, 31,278-5. 

Land tknurb, cultivating tenure, classes of, 81,158-60. 

Landlords, Absentee, 31,157. 

Marketing, difficulties owing to inadequate communications, 31,187-50, 
31,210. 

Public Health: 

Dispensaries: 

Placing under Public Health Department and not under 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, question of, 31,876-8, 
Touring, 31,182. 

Private practitioners, subsidising of, in rural areae, 81,188. 

Research as Central subject, probably desirable, (343), 31,260-1. 

Revenue Departmb;nt; 

Commissioners: 

Deputy, responsibilities w4th regard to agriculture and economic 
development, 31,057-8, 31,360-72. 

Ilesi)onsibilities with regara to agriculture and economic develop¬ 
ment, 31,055-6. 

IiispcK:tors, agricultural training, value doubted, 31,247-51, 31,297. 
Lower grade officers, agricultural graduates as, would be approved, 
31,299-300. 

Organisation under malguzari settlement, 31,060-1. 

Bents, system of fixing, 31,379. 

Tahsildars, short course in agriculture might be useful for, 31,297-8. 

Sou.8, Kans grass, deterioration of land owing to, Jubbulpore Division, 
and measures taken, (844), 81,262-5, 81,308-9. 

Statistics, collection methods in Central Provinces sufficiently accurate, 
(347). 

Veterinary ; 

Apathy of District Councils, 31,810-19. 

Contagious disuses: 

Examination of herds coming in from Native States desirable, 
(845). 

further Legislation not considered possible, (845). 

Department, should be independent if Director of Agriculture a 
technical officer, (844). 
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Veteiunary — contd. 

Dispensaries: 

Control by provincial authority, greater efficiency would result, 
(345)^ 31,086-7. 

Expansion not adequate, (346). 

under Ix)cal (District) Boards, apathetic attitude of District 
Councils, (346), 31,0fe-7. 

Profits from cattle-pounds should be applied to, (346). 

Touring, none, but desirable, 31,181-2. 
full Use not nmdo of, (346). 

Local Veterinary Resoan^h Institute, need for, (342). 

Outside infection, difficulty of dealing with, 31,820. 

Public interest increasing, 31,318. 

Services satisfactory, with resources at disposal, (343). 

Tours by Veterinary Aesistants, value of, (346). 

Wbleare of Rubal Poptttatton . 

Conditions, variation of, in different districts, and question of 
reason, 31,196-210, 31,245-6. 

Economic position of cultivators. (343), 31,278-9, 31,286. 

Economic surveys of typical villages, results of. to show* that no 
profit possible in cultivation of land, (347), .31,276-7. 

Improvement of health conditions, proiiosed means of encouraging, 
(340). 

Means of improving, (346), 31,226-35, 31,362-S. 

Physique in rice eating and in wheat eating tract, 31,357-Gl. 

Wild animals, tigers and panthers, pt'ople keen on killing, if possible 
in spite of reduction of rewards, 31,083-4. 

Juar, sec under Fodder, vnder Animal Husbandry and under Crops. 

Judicial administration, difficulty in oases of auctions of lands, Hiahma 
30,100. 

KHAPARDE, B. G., LL.B., M.L.C., Amroati; (399-408), 31,869-31,899. 
Agricultural operations, 31,871-2, 31,875-8, 31,8(Kj-7. 

Admintstbation : 

Indian staff advocated, (399). 

Meteorological Department, information to Beiar Agriculturists 
desirable, (400). 

Posts and telegraph services, inadequacy of, and liotHi for develop¬ 
ment in rural areals, (401). 

Relations between Government of India and IxKJal Governments, 
(400). 

Roads, mad-equate facilities in Berar, (400). 

Aoim ULT01UL Indebtedness : 

Advances by landowners to tenants, 3J,88t3-7. 

Causes, (401). 

Oedit, sources of, (401). 

Jiamdopat rule, working ol, 31,8il2-*3, 

Increase in Berar, (401). 

proposed Measures for lightening burden of debt, (401). 
Moneylenders, system, (401). 

Mortgage and sale, objections to restriction of right of, (401). 
Mortgages, facilitation of redemption, proposal for, (401). 
Repayment, causes preventing, (401). 

Usurious Loans Act, ayiplication suggested, (401). 31,890-6. 

AoBicuLTinuL Industbies : 

Biu&iket making, (405), (406). 

Bee-keopinjy, practically unknown in Berar, (405). 

Fruit growing; 

Requiromente for sucoqss, (405-6). 

Water supply difficulty, (405-6). 

Intensive study of rural industries with view to manufacture of 
required tools in India, would be approved, (406), 31,880. 

Lac culture, (406). 
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KHAPARDE, B. Q.^contd. 

Agricultural Industries— contd. 

Poultjy reariug, (405). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, establishment 
by Government desirable, (406). 

Hope making, (405), (406). 

Subsidiary industries, proposals, (405). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings and occupation during slack 
season, (405). 

Agricultural Labour : 

Berar, training of existing labour preferable to importation, (407). 
Hours of work, regulation by sunrise and sunset and need for 
alteration, (407). 

Keluctanoe of labourer to leave native place, (407). 

Shortage, causes and proposed remedies, (407). 

Uncultivated land, scheme for settlement on, (407). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Bullocks, working and trotting, proposed development, (404). 
Dairying industry, need for improvement and suggestions, (404-6). 
Fodder: 

Green: 

Absence of, in dry seasons, (405). 

Preservation of, in pits, suggestion, (405). 

Interest of landowners m question, means of encouraging, 
(405). 

Shortage, reasons of, and proposed measures lor ovei\‘oming, 
(405). 

Grazing: 

Grass borders in tilled fields, other means of maintaining cattle 
needed, (405). 

()\ erstoc'king dt common pastures, (405). 

Improvement ol breeds: 

Buffalo, importance of, (404). 

Milch COW'S, need for, (404). 

Scope for^ and suggestions, (404;. 

Mineral constituents in ftxider and feeding stuffs: 

Ahsenct* of, deterioration of cattle owing to. (405). 

Salt duty a discouragement to feeding with salt, (405). 

Capital, ancaiis of attracting, agriculture must be showm to be profit¬ 
able, (407). 

Co>OPBRATlVK CrEDII SOCIE'J'IKS : 

Ix>ans must bo advanced bv, to agriculturists at cheaper rates, 
(401). 

Position of, in Berar, 61,879. 

Boasonis for cultivators borrowing from moneylenders* rather than 
fix>m, (401). 

Crops : 

Cotton, Boseunij experience with, and results of, 31,876-8. 

Damage by loose cattle, (403). 

Damage by wdld animals, and prevention measures, (403). 
Improvement of existing crops, examples of, (403). 

Internal measures against infection, (404). 

Protection from external infection, pests and diseases, no effii- 
caciouB methods adopted (403). 

Replacement of crops, proposal re groundnut, (403). 

Cultivation : 

Plough, judicious use of, advocated, (403). 

Rotation, systems of, and suggestions, (403). 

Traditional methods, gradual transformation into modern methods 
needed, (399). 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Adoption of expert advice, means of inducing, (400). 

Agricultural shows, suggestion for^ (400). 
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Demon sTiiATiON and Pbopaganda— contd. 

Coii6>ervatibiD of Borur peasautb and slowness to take in netir 
ideas, (400). 

Field demonstrations, effectiveness of, suggestions for increasing,. 
(400). 

Improvement of practice of cultivators, actual demonstrations the 
best means, (400). 

Touring lectxirers, value of, (400), 

Education : 

Adult, in rural tracts; 

in Berar, position, (400), 

Mr, Mande’s scheme, (400). 

Tapswi Babasaheb Prajanjpe^s scheme, (400). 

Agricultural: 

Institutions; 

Needed in Berar, (3f)9). 

One, in each district, advocated as necessity arises, ^399).. 
Stimulation of demand for, means of, (399). 

Students, subsequent careers, (400). 

Nature study, as compulsory subject advocated, (399). 

School iarins, work on. should be optional, (399). 

Scljool plots, on small scale, useilul, (399), 

School started partly for agriculture instruction, control by agri¬ 
culture Department and financing by fees, donations and Govern- 
nieiit grants advocated, (400). 

Schools, bovs overworked in, and course of study should be revised, 
(399). 

Teachers in rural areas, should be drawn from agricultural cla's‘=es, 
(399). 

Fottilisers : 

Ashes, instruction of cultivator in use of, advocated, (402). 

Cattle urine, instruction of cultivator in use of, proposal, (402). 
Cowdung: 

Dung-pits, instruction of cultivator in use of, proposal, (402). 
Use as fuel, difficulty of discouraging owing to absence of 
equally or more cheap and readily obtainable fuel, (403). 
Natural manures, increased use of, preferable to increased use 
of artificial, (402). 

Popularisation of new and imj)roved fertilisers, measures for, (403). 
Finance, Taccavi loans: 

Criticism of procedure, and improvement needed, (401), 

Supervision of use of loan necessary, (401). 

Holdings : 

Fragmentation problem not serious in Berar, (402). 

Legislation dealing with minors, widows, etc., not necessary in 
Berar, (402). 

Smivll, certain advantages, (402). 

Implements : 

Adoption of, proposed measure for hastening, occular proof and 
demonstration, (404). 

Improvements: 

to enable Automatic regulation of sowing, proposal, (404). 
of India hoe, need for, (404). 
of Tifan, n-e^ed, (404). 

Manufacture in India, and proposed encouragement, (404), 31,388. 
New, objection to forcing of, on cultivators, (404). 

Tractors, obstacles to use of, (404). 

Irrigation, need for, in Berar, (402). 

Land REvamTE, reduction of, only means of assisting cultivator, 31,890. 

Landowners, improvement of land, by, discouraged by Government 
assessment policy, (407-6). 
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Midi>ib:-C!La8b youths, means of making agriculture attractive to, (400). 
EsSBAibCH : 

X>epai*tment; 

should be Independent of administrative department of Agri¬ 
culture, (899). 

Staff, should be Indians, (399). 

into Destruction of cotton crops and tur by worm, advocated, (399). 
Financing of, suggestion for, and proposed charging of fees to 
agriculturiste for making use of results, (399), 31,873-4. 
Scientific staff of Government of India, increase not advocated, 
(400). 

into Scientific value of indigenous theory and traditional meth.»ds, 
extent ot scope for, (399). 

Soils : 

Drainage for draining off rain water, need for, in Berar, and pro 
posed measures, (402). 

Improvement, example of, by erection of bund to prevent sweeping 
away of surface by rain water, (402). 

Land "gone out of cultivation, propos^ reclamatjon measures, (402). 
Vbterinauy: 

Contagious diseases, objections to legislation, (404). 

Dispensaries, extent to which use made of, and reasons for use not 
being great, (404). 

Welfare or Rural Population : 

Economic surveys of typical villages, by Committee on which repre¬ 
sentatives of the people a majority, proposal for, (408). 
Improvement of health conditions: 

Difficulties in connection with, (406). 

Propaganda, need for, (406). 

Typical ideal village, sememe, (406). 

Panchayat Committees, proposal. (408). 

KOROE, Rao Saheb T. S., M.L.C., Landlord, Murtizapur, Akola: (317-320). 
30^679-30.907. 

Agricultural operations, inmme, rent, revenue, etc., 30,758-9, 30,770-6, 
30,790-9. 

Lands let on eas^h rent and hatai system, 30,757, 30,760-4. 

Ryotwari system of owning land, 30,713-4. 

SjHKiial farm for conducting exi>€riments, particulars re work, etc., 
30,683-9. 

Administration : 

Co-ordination between provinces on common subjerts advocated, 
(317-8). 

Functions of Government of India should be mainly advisory. 
(318). 

Meteorological Department, research on reduction in rainfall and its 
uncertainty, need for, and for wide and regular publication of 
results, (318). 

Postal ServicCy inadeciuacy of, in rural areas, (318), 30,828. 
Railways, special facilities and <‘onoession rates for transport of raw 
produce and fodder advocated, (318), 30,884-5. 

Roads: 

Baluta system, return to, desired, 30,818-9. 

Fair weather, need for improvement, and Government must 
undertake, 30.747-50, 30,780-3, 30,811-7. 

Importance of, for agriculturists, (318). 

Telegraph service, rural areas, importance of development, (318). 
Aobicultural Department: 

Provincial organisation, proposal, (317). 

Service not satisfactory, (318). 

Agricultural Inuebtedness : 

Causes, (318). 

Credit, sources of, (818). 

(Government Central Banks on lines of Co-operative Banks, proposal 
for, (318), 30,874-8. 
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KORDE, Raa Saheb T. S.— contd, 

Aoricxjltukal Indebtedness— contd. 

Lending of grain in kind, practice of, 30,854-7. 

Measures for lightening burden of debt, proposals for, (318), 
30,870-5. 

Moneylenders; 

Doubling of loan in one season, (318), 30,864-9. 

Hates of interest charged by^ (318). 

Hepayment, reasons preventing, (318). 

Usurious Loans Act, need for, and proposals re, (318), JK),870-3. 
Agricultural Industries ; 

more Intensive study of rural industries desirable, (319). 
Preparation of agricultural product) for consumx^tion, (Government 
measures for establishment desirable, (319). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings and occupation during slack 
seasons, (319). 

Animal Husdandry : 

Dairying industry, proposed measures for improvement, (319). 
Fodder: 

Dry ; 

Grass supply, suggestion for improvement of railway 
facilities, (319). 

Insufficiency of, (319). 

Shortage, seasons of, (319). 

Transport of, special facilities and concession rates advocated, 
(3J8), 30,884-5. 

Capital, attracting of men with: 

Steps necessary, (320). 

Sufficiency of land for, on the whole. 30,732-6. 

Co-OPEKATION : 

Agricultural associations, suggestion for, (320). 

Central Bank, Akola, crisis owing to want of funds as result of 
bad years, 30,704-11, 30,777-9, 30,802-4. 

Oedit movement, desirability of extension, 30,715. 

Cotton : 

lioss on, during present year, 30,886-901. 

Itoseum, experience of, ^,792-6, 30,902-7. 

Cultivation, intensive, exi>eriments carried out by witness, 30,683-9. 
Demonstration and Propaganda, proposals re, (317). 

Education : 

Agricultural: 

Practical training, importance of, (317). 

Teachers: 

Confining of, to agricultural class with special training of 
methods advocated, (317), 

Difficulty of obtaining right typo and need for imiiroved 
training, 30,690-1. 

Nature study, approved, (317). 

Primary: 

Compulsory, in rural areas: 

Failure of, in Akola, (320). 

liaising of ago limit to 15 advocated, (320), 30,882. 

Free, advocated, 30,880-3. 

Small proportion of boys passing through fourth class, reason. 
(320). 

Teachers, pay, 30,801. 

Public demand for increased facilities, 30,726. 

Finance : 

Taccam Advances: 

Criticisms of system, (318). 

Procedure should be shorter, (318). 

Terms should be according to needs, (318). 
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KORDE, Rao Saheb T. 8.— contd, 

HoiiDXNQ^j consolidation of: 

by Exchange, scheme, (318-9). 

Steps being taken by (xovernment, 30,858-63, 

Implekbnts, adoption of improved, proposed measures for, (319). 

Indian OBNXftAL Cotton Committbe, value of work, 30,694-8. 

lltftIGATION: 

Perennial canals in Berar^ X>roposals for, (319), 30,840-9, 30,879. 
Tanks and ponds, scope lor, m Berar, extent, (319). 

Wells: 

Geological survey desirable, (319). 

Personal experience, and failure to obtain sufficient water, 
30,717-23, 30,751-6, 30,765-9, 30,805-8. 

LANDOWNms, discouragement of, from carrying out improvements, 
caused by shortage of funds, (320). 

Local Board, Akola: 

Cess levied for educational purposes and increase in, 30,737-46, 
30,785-9. 

Expenditure on wells, 30,851-3. 

Improvement of fair weather roads, work re, but need for funds, 
30,747-50. 

Insufficient funds, 30,725, 30.736. 

Public demand for better educational facilities and liettcr roads, 
30,726-9. 

Marxetinc : 

Cotton, in Berar, facilities not satisfactory and suggestions for 
improvement, (320), 30,820-7. 

Gram, in Berar, facilities not satisfactory and suggestions for 
improvement, (320), 30,823. 

Market Committee, majority of sellers on, advocated. 30,827. 
Public Hbaltu, drinking water, dearth of, in Berar, 30,846. 

lifisisAacii: 

Organisation : 

hy Groups according to soil and climate, proposal, (317), 
30,690-3. 

separate Institute for each Province advocated, (317). 

Scientific staff of Government of India, increase not desirable, (318). 

Soils, researith, proposal re, (317). 

Vetkiunaky : 

Ancient methods sliould be studied and systematised, (017). 

('ivil Veterinary Department, control by Director of Agriculture 
advocated, (319), 

Di&i)ensarK\s; 

Expansion not adequate, (319). 

Full use not made of, and reasons, (319). 
under l^xal (District) Boards, satisfactory working of system 
in some placed, (319), 30,730-1. 

Tralister of control to Provincial Authority, not advocated, 
(319). 

Indigenous methods, use of (319), 30,809-11, 30,830-9. 

Service not satisfactory, (318). 

Wblfaue of Eur.\l Population : 

Economic surveys in typical village bv Government, advocated, 
(320). 

Sanitary conditions, inadequate attention paid to, (320). 

Lac culture, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Land Mortgage Banks, see under Finance. 

Land Revenue: 

Berar Land Bovemie Code, proposed amendment, Brahma (248)» 
29,965, 30,102. 
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Land Revenue — coiitd. 

Burden of, oompan&on with other countries, Pande 33,630-3. 

Change in date of payment proposed to avoid overflooding of markets. 
IMhey (107), 28,496-8, 28,763-71. ’ 

Department : 

Agricultural officers should have greater insight into working of, 
Allan 29,730-2. 

Commissioners: 

Deputy: 

lleiations of Agricultui’al Assistants to, and propoeal, 
ifrio/n 31.270-1. . r rv» , 

liesponsibilities with regard to agriculture and economic 
development, hwin 31,057-8, 31,369-72. 

Hespousibilities with regard to agriculture and economic 
development, Irwin 31,055-6. 

Contact with Forest Department, Witt 30,331-2, 30.349. 

Lower grade officers, agricultural graduates as, would be approved, 
Irwin 31,299-300. 

Officers : 

of Assistance to Agricultural Department, Allan 29,674. 
Assistance of Co-Oi>erative Department by, suggestions for, 
Brahma (246); Veshpande (302), 30,581, 

Assistance in demonstration work, Plymen 27,904. 

Consolidation of holdings by: 

ImiJossibility with the ordinary staff, Dyer (157). 

Proposal, Bhargava (428). 

Co-operation of, in wnnection with field demonstrations, im¬ 
portance of, /win (342-3), 31,066, 31,292-4. 

Interchange with Agricultural officers would fie advantageous, 
Duhey 28,772-4, 

Lectures for, at Nagpur agricultural college, occasionally and 
question of extension, Allan 29,676-83, 29,790-7. 
Organisation under imilguzari settlement, Irwin 31,060-1. 
Recruitment to, agricidtural qualificatioim shdula receive more 
consideration, Powar 28,403-5. 

Tahsildars, .short (‘(iiirse in agriculture might f>e useful for, Irwin 
31,297-8. 

Increase as result of consolidation, suspicion must be avoided. Dyer 
(160), 

Inspectors, xVgricuItnriil training, value doubted, Irwin 31,247-51, 
31,297. 

Policy, improvements discouraged by, Khaparde (407-8); Pande (538), 
33,482-4. 

Suspension and remissions, m>wer to Central co-operative banks of 
recommending, advocattKl, Brahma (247), 29,954-5. 

Land Tenure: 

Change, need for, Deshpande (303), 30,551-6. 

Cultivating tenure, classes of, Irwin 31,158-60. 

Malguzar system of tenure, evils of, Allan (203). 

Market value of tenancy land, Duhey 28,689-93. 

Nazarema system, Pande 33,537-40, 33,556-8. 

not Consider^ to be a cauee of indebtedness. Desh^nde 30,677-8. 
Obstacle to growth ot co-operative movement, Trivedi (170), 29,470. 

Occupancy tenure : 

Co-operative societies no assets owing to, Pande 33,326-38. 
Percentage, Trivedi 29,232. 

Rights, should be transferable after certain period, Bhargava 
32,226, 32,310. 

Bent, system of fixing, by settlement offic6^^, Bhargava 32,832. 

Acquisition of land with rent as fixed at settlement, Irwin 31,379. 

Landowners: 

Absentee, Irwin 31,157. 
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Lafidownerft^on^d. 

Discouragement of, from carrying out improvements, factor®, Flymen 
(S5); Allan (210); Korde (320); Khapa^de (407-B); Bhargava (430) j 
Bwarkanath Singh (506); Fande (638), 33,482-4. 

Education of, to sense or responsibilities as landlords, importance 
of, Allan (208), 29.714-6. 

Interest in animal nusbandry, see that title. 

Large number have no interest in agriculture, Allan 29,865-6. 

Legislative Council: 

Attitude towards agriculture, JJuhey 28,565-9 ; Bhargava 32,312-6. 
Ineffe<ttivenes6, Fande 33,383-85. 

increasing Interest in agriculture since lletorms, Flymen 27,858-60. 

Leprosy, see under Public Health. 

Local Boards, see District or Local Boards. 

Lucerne, see under Crops. 

Malaria, see under Public Healtji. 


Marketing: 

Commercial Cassette published biweekly or daily in Hindi, dealing 
with market wnditions, <Top returns, &(., needed, Fochory (518). 
Conditions better where conimunications have been improved, Powar 
28,347-9. 

Co-operative, see Sale Societies tinder Co-operaiion 
Cotton : 

Charges, Fl'ymen 28,222-7. 

Commission agents, licensing desirable, Flymen 27,740-1. 
Co-operative sucietiee, particulars re w^orking of, Trivedi (171), 
2fl,289-330, 29,515-29, ^,573-4: Brahma (249), 29,968-84 , 30,143-4. 
Dietance of cultivators from markets, Ookras 32,626-8. 

Facilities not satisfactory and suggestions for improvement, 
Korde (320), 30,820-7. 

Grading, need for, Dwarkanath Singh (503), 32,757-8. 
Improvement, proposals for, Dwarkanath Singh (503). 

Markets, system, Flymen (3). 

(Satisfactory in theory but not in practice, Flyman 27,7334, 

, 27,743, 28,20;i-5. 

Passing of cotton through market and sale elsewhere, Flymen 
27,736-9. 

Personal experience, Amanai AU 31,666-69, 31 754-6. 

System and defe<;te, Sahasrahtime (467-6); Dokras (484); 
Ihvarkanath Singh (503), 32,745-6, 32,753-8, 32,884-7. 

Crop (cotton, wheat, riofe, oil seeds) movements, (2). 

Dalals, licensing system^ Feterson 32,363-5. 

Difficulties owing to inadequate communications, Irwin 31,137-60,. 
31,210. 

Exhibition of Bombay rates, opposition by merchants, Dokras 32,605. 
FAOILmBS : 

Eastern circle, Raipur, Fowar (93). 

Gadarwara and Kareli markets, not satisfactory, Fochory (617-8), 
33,160-1* 

Unaatiefactory, Fowar (93); Dokras (484). 


Geain: 

by Co-operative metliods, scheme, Feterson (446-6), 32,397-8: 
Fande (637). 

Cultivators’j system, Bhargava 32,194-210. 

Empress Mills Co-operative Stores Ltd., system, Feterson (446-6), 
32,396-6* 


Facilities not satisfactory and suggestions for improvement. 
Korde (320), 30.823. 

Mfeasurement should be by weight and not by quantity, Feterson 
32,424. 
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Marketing — contd. 

Grain — contd, 

System in Berai% Sahasrahudhe (467-8). 

System, defects of, and proposals for improvement, Feterson 
(442-5), 32,356-66, 32,376-92, 32,403-24; Dwarkanath Singh (503); 
Pochory (517-8), 33,162-3. 

Witness^ own system, Bhargava 32^187-94. 

Gram, i>er 80 ual experience, Avnanat Ah 31,674-5. 

Improvement, suggestions for, Pochory (617); Pande (537). 

InFOBMATION to cultivators, «fcc., AS TO MARKET CONDITIONS, CBOF 
RETURNS, &0. *. 

Advocated, Paruh 537; Dokras (484); Dwarkanath Singh (603). 
Magazine or weekly papers, suggestion, Bhargava (480), 

Proposal, Powar (93). 

Bates of main produce in important railway centres should be 
publishe<i on morniug of bazar days, Pandeya (127). 
through Special Cro]) Committees, proposed, Plyrnen (33). 

Kochiiifj, et(‘., system of trading and profit made by, Powar (93). 
Managing Cominittaies in markets, f^cheme, Pomar (93). 

Market CoMMiTTEFi: 

Majority of sellers on, advocated, Korde 30,827. 

Representation of cultivators advmiated but if impossible, representa¬ 
tive of Agricultural Department would be improvement, Dokra.^ 
(484), 32,503-5. 

Markets on lines of cotton markets, experiment worth trying, Plyrnen 
28,206-7. 

Municiyjal C/ommittees, system, Sahasrahndhe (467). 

Overflooding of markets and low prices at harvest times and change 
of dates of payment of land revenue and water-rate suggested to 
avoid, Duhey (107), 28,496-8, 28,763-71. 

Protection of villagers in sale of produce, suggestions for, Pandeua 
(127). 

Rice, Flymen 27,779. 

Defects in, and eriti(?isms of act-avitios of Marwans, Pandeya (127). 
System, Flymen (2-3). 

’Eastern circle, Raipur, Powar (93). 

Transport facilitiCvS, improvement advocated, Powar (93), 28,350. 
Vegetables, personal experience, Amwat AH 31,678-83. 

Village Bania or malguzar, system of trading and profit made by, 
Powar (93). 

Weights and Measures : 

Ootton, platform scales should he insisted on, Brahma (249), 
29,968-70. 

in Grain bazars, difficulty of tampering with, Peterson 32,414. 
Inspection, Sahasrahudhe 32,443-6. 

Multiplicity of, Peterson (442), 32,356-7, 32,373-4 , 32,403-9. 

Municipal measures, law would be approve<l, Peterson 32,414-7. 
Municipal stamping of, Peterson (442), 32,413, 32,360, 32,407, 32,413. 
Standardisation, need for, and suggestion, Peterson (442), 32,367-74, 
32,391-2; Sahasrahvdhe (468), 32,437; Pochory (518). 

Wheat . 

Dirt, cause of, Flymen 28,(X)6-8. 

Personal experience, 4manat AU 31,670-3. 

Personal experience, and inadequacy of prices, Pande 33,321-6. 

Meteorological Department, see under Administration. 

Middle class and educated men: 

Appientices, scx)pe for training of, Amanat AU 31,850-1. 
proposed Measures for encouraging taking up of agriculture by, 
Flymen (26), 27,523-4, 28,141-3; Powar (89), 28,403-5; Duhey (101); 
Brahma (241), 30,150-2; Deshpande (297); Khapwrde (400); Dohras 
(479); Pande (529), 33,248-9. 

ITnattractiveness of agriculture to, reasons for, Allan (200). 
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Milk, see under Dairying industry under Animal Husbandry. 

Moneylenders, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Mortgages, see under Agricultural indebtedness. 

Muktesar Research Institute, see wider Ilesearch under Veterinary. 

Nature study, see under Education, 

Oilseeds, see under Crops. 

Onions, see under Crops. 

PANDE, K. P,, representing the Tahsil Agricultural AsBociation, Sihora, 
Jubbulpore: (629-539), 33,186-33,668. 

Agricultural operations, and landowner ship, 33,187-246, 33,304-26, 

^3,485-91, 33,494-7. 

Administkation : 

Government of India should only deal with activities beneficial to 
whole of India, (629-30). 

Meteorologi<!al Department, existence of, little known to agricul¬ 
turists, (530). 

Railways: 

(Concessions to agricultural produce and live stock, suggestion, 
(530). 

Restraint on export of certain agricultural necessities might 
he necessary in some cases, (630). 

Roads in rural areas, importance of, (530). 

AQIUCULTUIUL DeI'AHTMENT : 

Budget, cut in, after report of C)o-operation (Committee, 33,368-67. 
Director of Agriculture: 

Indian as, advocated, (533). 
proposed Position, etc., (5^13). 

Increased funds nece8sar\’^ and question of source of, .33,541-56. 
Ptviple have little faith in activiti(*s of, 33,387-02. 

Service, improvement since introduction of Reform scheme, (630), 
33,3(V^77. 

Agrjcttltukal Indebtedness : 

Cauvses, (630). 

Ooiudliation Boards formerly, 33,411-4. 

Cre<lit, sources of, (530). 

Damdopat system, 33,286-8. 

Debt per head, increasing, (639), 33,348. 

Inherited debt, insolvency question, 33,449-54. 

1 /ending of inonev to villagers bv malguzar, and rates of interest, 
33,240-1. 

liong term credit, facilities should be established, (530). 
proi>o8ed Measures for lightening burden of debt, (530). 

Mortgage and sale, restriction of right of, not advocated as long 
as better fm‘ilities not provided, (530). 

Mortgages : 

Non-terminable, objected to, (530), 

Redemption advocated, (530), 

Rate of interest, statutory limitation would be approved if State 
provided money for agriculturists, 33,242. 

Repayment, clauses preventing, (630). 

Usurious Loans Act of little value, existence not known of, in 
province. (5.30), 33,283-5. 

AORirrLTTTRAL iNPUSTIUlSa : 

Exhibitions, proposal, (535-8). 

Industrial concerns, removal to rural areas, objections to, (535). 
Intensive .study of rural industries, advocate<l, (536-6). 

Subsidiary industries: 

Encouragement advocated, and means for, (535), 33,209. 
Experimental work in connection with, should be carried out 
by Government, (536). 

Industries suggested, (535). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings, (535). 
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PANDE, K. P.— conid. 

Agbioultithal Labour : 

Area« not at present under cultivation, leasixig out of, scheme, 
(536). 

Labour saving machines, results from introduction, (637). 

Mobility of (636). 

Moving of, from one place to another, objections to system of, 
(636, 537). 

Shortage, causes, (532), (536), 33,295-8. 
little Surplus of, (536). 

Animal Husbandby : 

Bmhmani bulls, discouragement of, should cease, (534), 33,498-9. 
Breeding farms, not paying, 33,462. 

Conditions in Jubhulpore and Hoshangabad as regards fodder and 
pasture, 33,464-9. 

Cbws, prohibition of slaughter of, adivocated, (534). 

Dairying industry: 

Ghi. import and adulteration must be stopped, (534). 

Milfc, adulteration with water must lie stopped, (634). 

Fodder: 

Dry, prohibition of export advocated, (534), 33,619-29. 

Green, encouragement of growing of. needed, (636). 
Improvement of supply, proposals for, (535). 

In^resting of landiownens in question of, means of, (636). 

Juar, tried but unable to withstand rainfall, 33,235. 

Lncenie, not profitable for draught cattle, 33,236. 

Mineral constituents: 

Insufficient and salt tax should he abolished, (535). 
Manufacture of local salts should not be discouraged, (535V 
Sann hemp, special concessions proposed to encourage growing 
of, (535). 

Shortage, (535), 33,233. 

Silage, per?=?onal experience, 33.304-16. 

Wheat straw, export to United Provinces, (534). 

Grazing: 

(■onversion of good pastures into fields, (534). 

Encroachment on village pastures should be severely dealt with, 
(535), 33,626. 

Exemption of land from land revenue proposed, (535). 

Grose borders in tilled fields, reduction, (534). 

Over-stocking of common pasture'^, question of, (534), 33,470-2 
Pasture land, proposals for maintenance/ in villages, (535). 

Impro^’cment of breeds: 

Importance of, (634). 

Services of bulls of gof>d breed in group of 50 villages, pro¬ 
posal, (534), 

Slaughter of milch cattle and other agricultural cattle should bo 
prohibited, (537). 

Capital, means of encouraging, (538). 

Co-opkration : 

Cattle breeding societies, failure in Central Provinces but should 
be tried again, and suggestion re, (537). 

Central Bank: 

Aotivities should be confined to education, training and pro¬ 
paganda, 33,403. 

Deposit of money in, by trustees and District Councils and 
Municipal Committees should be allowed, (63^. 

Local bodies should be allowed to keep money in, (637). 

Credit societies: 

Applications for, and granting of loans, procedure, 33,331-8. 
Audit, 33,402. 
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FANDE, K. P.-^-contd, 

0CK)P]tEATION — contd. 

Credit societies— conid, 

more Auditors should be appointed andi Central Bank not be 
asked to bear expense, 33,403. 

Difi&culties of, owing to tenaney< system, 33,326-38, 33,455-61. 
more Education of, required, (537). 

Debt per head, increasing, (539), 33,348-52. 

Encouragement of growth of, proposed measures for, (537), 33,480-1. 
Federation of Co-operative Societies, position, 33,^3-98. 

Housing societies. State aid advocated, (537). 

Improvement societies, advance of money to, at low rates and 
liberal number of instalments advocated, (537). 

Insolvency Act, amendment advocated, in order to protect, 
33,339-41. 

Joint farming societies, should be tried, (537). 

Joint improvement, legislation necessary, (538). 

Purchase societies, establishment advocated, (637). 

Hegistrar: 

frequent Changes, 33,342. 

Powers recommended by Committee, objection to, 33,366-7, 
33,417-9. 

fettle societies, etytablisbment advocated, (687). 

Societies, reasons for greater success not resulting from, (538). 
SfKueties for fighting diseases, establishment advocated, (537). 

Use of machinery, scope for. (637). 

Chops : 

Damage by wild animals, propo.sod measures for preventing, (532). 
increased Fertility of the soils, need for, and methods, (531), 

Fodder, difficulty in connection with, (632)^ 33,415-6. 

Food, securing of better prices or increase in yield, need for, (532). 
Cram, i^ersonal experience, 33,214-5. 

Heavy yielding food crops, proposals, (532). 

Improved varieties, high yielding nature, continuance doubted owing 
to soil, (531), 33,294. 

Introduction of new crops, Gk>vGrnment should advance money free 
of interest for three years to approved and bona fide cultivators, 
(582). 

Mixture, practice re, (533), 

Protection: 

Internal, cheap methods necessary, and provision to compel 
owners of neighbouring fields to co-operate advocated, (633). 
Methods suggesti>(l by Department generally too expensive, (533). 
llust-resisting wheat produced, (533). 

Bice: 

Perisonal experience, 33,208-9, 33,228-31. 

Transplantation, known about Injfore propagated by depart¬ 
ment. 3,3,371. 

Rotation, second crop giving as good a return as wheat without 
affecting fertility of the soil needed for, (533). 

Sann hemp, for fodder and manure, special concessions for growing 
of, under irrigation, proposal, (536), 33,317-8. 

Seeds: 

Distribution: 

through Agricultural Association, (532). 

Certified seed farmers, suggestion re supply of seed to, by 
Government, (681). 

through Government, Court of Wards and certified farms 
advocated, (862), 

by Malguzars to tenants, and rate of interest, 83,243-7. 
Introduction of selected seed, good results, (531). 

* 

Cost of cultivation, 33,237-9. 

Pefsonal experience, 33,211-8, 33,216-7, 33,237-9, 83,494-7. 
Yield, 33,216. 
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PANDE, K. P.--€ontd, 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Demonstration plots, one for group of 60 villages advocated, (529). 
Success of, in influencing and improving agriculture, (629). 

Sucxjess as result of propaganda for selected seed in Sihora tahsil, 
(529). 

Results, suggestion re publication of, (629), 33,374. 

Editoation : 

Adult : 

Niglit schools, experiment tried by Sihora Central Bank, 

33.250- 5. 

Popularisation by opening niglit schools proposed, (629), 

33.250- 6. 

Agricultural : 

Administration by District Councils, Co-operative Central Banks 
and Village Panchayats, with co-ordination by Government, 
advocated, (529). 

Attendances not satisfiictory, and reasons, (529). 

Charges should be charged on land revenue, (529). 
as Compulsory subject in schools in rural areas, advocated, (529). 
Courses of study, modiiications advocated, (629). 

Demonstration farms attached to all Vernacular middle schools 
and normal schools, advocated, (529). 

Facilities, extension, need for, (529). 

Scholarships, suggestion for, (51^^). 

Students: 

After-careers, (629). 

Technical knowledge, no steps taken for improving, (629). 
Teachers in rural areas, sliould be drawn from agricultural 
clasKses, (529). 

Higher or collegiate: 

Agriculture as optional subject, suggestion rc, (638). 

Farm economics should be Studied, (638), 

Nature study, present system of little i>ractical use, (529). 

Primary schools, practical teatdiing in agricMiIinre advocated, (63.S), 
Rural, must be in conformity with needs of agriculturists, (538). 
Rural primary schools, reasons for small proportion of hoys passing 
through fourth class, (538). 

Fertilisers : 

Adulteration, proposed preventive measures, (531). 

Artificial: 

Experiments made but price too high to be paying and irriga¬ 
tion neoc.ssary, 33,218-27. 

Increased use of, scope for, and methods of encouraging, (531). 
Cow dung, use as fuel and proposed measures for preventing, (o^). 
Manufacture in India, need for, (531). 

Materials usable for, export should be prohibited, (531). 

Natural manures, scope for increased use of, and methods of en- 
oouragingj, (631). 

Popularisation of new and improved fertilisers, proposed methods 
of, (531). 

Prices, reduction necessary, (331). 

Finance : 

Land mortgage banks, State aid advocated, (637). 

Long term loans, Government should advance, (630). 

Short term loans, Co-operative credit societies snould advance, (530). 
Taccavi loans: 

Delay in granting, (530), 38,262-3. 

Granting of, through co-operative eo<neties proposed, and scheme 
for, 33.264-82, 33,353-4, 33,420-48. 
suggested Modifications and improvements, (630). 

Obstacles to greater use of, (63(;), 83,408-10, 33,487. 
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PANOE, K. P.-^contd. 

Fobbsts: 

Afforc^station, no need for further operations, (537). 

Cultivation of better fodder crops on systematic lines advocated, 
(637). 

Grazing: 

Facilities, increase advocated, (537). 

Minimum rate should be charged, 33,502. 

Provision of facilities by maiguzars, 33,504-14. 

Leasing of areas for cultivation, cattle brooding and dairying pur¬ 
poses, proposal, (637). 

Hoads, construction advocated, (537). 

Seeds of superior kinds of grasses should be supplied, (537). 

Soil erosion due tt) deterioration of forests, not marked in Central 
Provinces, (587). 

full Use not being made of, for agricultural purposes and pro¬ 
posals, (537). 

HounNOS: 

Consolidation; 

Compulsory, legislation necessary for, (631). 

Difficulty greater than in Punjab, 33,292-3. 

Obstacles in way of, (531). 

Voluntiuy, success doubted, (531), (5.37), 33,289-93. 

Legislation necessary for extending right of pre-emption, (531). 
Tenancy and Land Ilev'enue Acts, changes needed, (531). 

Implemknt.s : 

Adoption of improved, proposed measure.^ for lias ten mg, (533). 
Distribution and sale by Oo-operativo Societies and IcKal bodies 
suggested, (533). 

Manufacture: 

by Government at C*entral workshop, proposal, (533). 

Private firms should be encouraged in, (533). 

Obstaclee in way of mcreased use of machinery, (538). 

Ploughs and haJehars worke<l by ixiwer, supply by Government on 
contract system, proposal, (532), 

Repairing facilities, need for, (533). 

Imphovements, discouragement of ov^uers of agricultural lands from 
carrying out, by Government land revenue policy, (538), 33,482-4. 

Ibbioation : 

Tanks, facilities should be supplied at low rates, (532). 

Water rates, yearly increase of, detrimental to commercial crops not 
fully established, (532). 

Well, experiments made, 6ehora district, but impossibility of, on 
large scale owing to nature of soil, 3.3,197-206, 33,493. 

Land kbvenub, burden of, comparison with other countries, 33.530-3. 

Land system: 

Nazaimia system, 33,537-40, 33,556-8. 

Occuipancy tenure, Ck>-operative societies no assets owing to, 
as,326-38. 

Legislative Council, ineffectiveness, 33,38^5. 

Local Boabd, interests mainly schools, 33,404-7, 

MABKEinNG : 

Grain, co-operative purchase and saile societies advocated, (537). 
Improvement, suggestions for, (637). 

Information to cultivators, djc., as to market conditions, crop 
returns, advocated, (637). 

( 537 J rural areas with light railways, proposal, 

Wheat, personal experience, and inadequacy of prices, 33,321-5. 

Middle class TOUTHS^ methods of making agriculture attractive to, 
(529), 33,248-9. 
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PANDE, K. P.—eontrf. 

B£J9£ARCHy increase of scientific staff of Government of India not 
advocated, (680). 

80TLS, bunding: 

Encouragement advocated, (681). 

Improvement of soils by, in Jubbulpore kaveli, (631). 

Statistics : 

Areas under cultivation, collection by village Patwaris, and 
substitution of another agency would be expensive, (639). 
Arrangement and publication should be carried out by Department 
of Agriculture, (639). 

Persons should be deputed to study American system, (689). 

Yield of agricultural produce: 

Collection by executive officers, objection to, (639). 

Taking only one-tenth acre for experiments, metluKl should be 
changed, (539). 

Vetebinaby : 

Civil Veterinary Department, independence of Director of Agricul¬ 
ture not necessary, (633), (534). 

Contagious diseases: 

Legislation not desirable at present, (634). 

Obstacles in way of <k»aling with, (534) 

Serum, difficulty experienced in obtaining, (534). 

Dispensa.ries: 

Control: 

by Extra Assistant Direckirs of agriculture desirable, (534). 
Transfer to Provincial authority not objected to if kepi in 
touch with local needs, (533). 

Expansion needed, (533). 

Ites[)onsibihty not realised by Boards owing to dual control 
with Govornmont, (63.3). 

Touring, little known of, (634). 

full Tso not made of, and reasons, (533). 

Veterinary a.ssistante, transfer to control of local bodies 
iidvocated, 33,266-61. 

Mukte<<ar Peseurcb Institute, relations with proposed provincial 
in.stitutes, (534) 

for Ordinary diseases man of lower subordinate servic<‘ in every 
Revenue circle desirable, (633-4). 

Pamphlets in vernaculars dealing with diMUiees and medicines should 
be published, (634). 

Preventive inoculation: 

no Fee charged in rural areas, (584). 

Obstai'les in way of popularising, (534). 

Propaganda w’ork should be increased, (534). 

ProMiicial Veterinary Research Institute in each province, pro¬ 
posal, (534). 

Service, improvement since introduction of Reform scheme, (630). 


WbLPAKE of RlTBAIi PoPtILATTON : 

Economic surveys of typical villages desirable and suggestions re 
carrying out of, (538-9). 

Government financial assistance needed, (638). 

Government scheme of sanitation in rural areas needed, (636), 
38,476-8* 

Im]>rovement of health conditions, Government scheme and grants 
needed, (636). 

Indian attitude re cleanliness of houses, infectious diseases, 

(538), 3334. ^ 

Physical condition of jieople in different districts, 33,473-6/ 
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PANDEYA, PURU8H0TTAM PRASAD, Malguaar, Balpur, Bilaspur Dia- 

trict: (125-8), 28,777-28,837. 

Agricultural operations, 28,781-5. 

Aokicui.tuiul Indkbteunbss : 

Causes, (126). 

Interest, rate of, question of restriction, (125), 28,826-7. 
Moneylenders, restrictions on, advocated, (125). 

Mortgages: 

Property should not be allowed to lapse to moneylenders, (125). 
Restriction would he approved, 28,8^-7. 

Repayment, causes preventing, (125). 

Rural insolvency, measures for dealing with, advocated, (126). 
Usurious Loans Act, meabures for applying, advocated, (125), 28,828. 

Aokicultuiub Ikdostbies ; 

Bee-keeping, rope-making and lao-culture, advantageous if intro¬ 
duced successfully and managed by local men, (127), 28,806. 

Charka, importance of, and suggestion re supply of cotton, (126). 
Factories in every tract controlled by Oo-operative Banks advocated, 
(127). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings, (126). 

Vegetable growing, encouragement advocated. (125), 28,778-80- 
28,831. 

Animal Husbandry : • 

Cows: 

Feeding of, 28,817-24. 

Number decreasing, (126), 28,798-800. 

Deterioration of cattle, cause, 28,825 
Fodder, shortage of, (126), 28,800-5. 

Ghi, shortage of, (126). 

Milk, shortage of, (126). 

Co-operation : 

Tendency of officials to consider profits rather than welfare of people, 
(127), 28,807-9. 

Value of, if properly run, (127), 

EnrcATiON * 

Agricultural: 

should be Compulsory subject in Colleges, High Schools, Middle 
Schools and Primary Schools, (128). 

Inducements to take interest in cultivation, (125), 28,778-80, 
28,831. 

Instruction of agriculturists on social economy advocated, 
(125). 

Demand for, must he created, 28,796-7. 

Night schools in villages, suggestion, (128). 

Primary: 

Compulsory, apathy of people towards, and means of encourag¬ 
ing interest, (128)- 
Lapse of boys ini^ illiteracy, (128). 

Travelling libraries of light literature advocated to keep up 
learning of boys, (128). 

present Systems, interest in agriculture not encouraged by, (127-8). 
Village Schools, practical agricultural work advocated, (128). 

Finance : 

Advances of money and seed to cultivators without interest by 
societies and farms advocated, (126). 

Loans by big landlords on moderate or nominal interest should be 
encouraged, (126). 

Taccam advances: 

Approved, (125). 

Method of realising, criticism, (126). 
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PANDEYA, PURUSHOTTAM PRASAD— contd 
HoLmNG#: 

Consolidation ot. 

Advantageous, (126). 

Opposed by ryot class, favoured by inalgnzar class, as a rula, 
(125). 

Fragmentation of, objections to, (125)- 

Legislation to sateguard interest of minors and widows desirable, 

Irkigation by J anks : 

Bilaspur District, U26). 

Extension desirable, 28,786-7. 

Improvement and construction: 

Difliculty of obtaining permission from Superior Proprietors or 
Taluqdars, (125-6). 28,813, 28-832-5. 

Restrictions should be removed and constructors of tanks 
encouraged, (126). 

Marketing . 

Protection of villagers in sale of produce, suggestions for, (127). 
Rates of mam produce in important railway centres should be pub¬ 
lished on morning oi bazaar days, (127). 

Rice market, defects in, and criticism of activities of Marwaris, 
(127). 

S<K;ieties should be formed to protect interests oi villagers, (127). 
Research : • 

Economy necessary, (125). 

Indian youths should be selected for work, (125)- 
Roars, District Board without sufficient funds for maintenance, Bilaspur 
district, 28,795. 

Vetehinahy : 

Dnspensaries : 

Placed too far from villages, (126), 28,790-4. 

Travelling, inadequate stock of medicine, (126). 

Officers, criticism of, (126), 28,814-5, 

Research : 

Economy necessary, (126). 

Indian youths should be selected for work, (125). 

Surgeons and subordinate officers, strength should be increased in 
every district, (126), 

AVblfare of Rural Population, suggestions for improvoinent of health 
conditions of villages, (127). 

Paper pulp and paper making, ^ee under Agricultural Industries. 
PETERSON, H. H., B.A., Secretary, Y.M.C.A., and President, The Empress 
Mills C)o-operative Stores, Ltd., Nagpur: (442-446), 32,555-32,424. 

Empress Mills Co-operative Stores, Lti>. : 

Grain marketing sy.stom, (445-6), 32,395-6 
Sources of grain, 32,399-401. 

Marketing : 

Valais, licensing system, 32,363-5. 

Grain : 

by (k)-operative methods, scheme, (445-6), 32,397-8. 

Empress Mills Co-operative Stores, Ltd., system, (445-^) 
32,395-G. 

in (ranj or market; 

Improvement, suggestions for, and sale by auction pro¬ 
posed, (442-5), 32,376-92, 32,422-4. 

System, and defects, (442), (443-5), 32,366-65, 32,382 90, 
32,403-21. 

Measurement should be by weight and not by quantity, 32,424. 
Weij^ts and measures: 

in Grain bazaars, difficulty of tampering with, 32,414. 
Multiplicity of, (442), 32,366-7, 32,373-4, 32,403-9. 

Municipal measures, law would be approved, 32,414-7- 
Municipal stamping of, (442), 32,369, 32,407, 32,413. 
Standardisation of, need for, and suggestion, (442), 32,367-74, 
32,891-2. 
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PLYMEN, F. J., I.A.8., Director of Agrioulture: <X^), 27,458-28,814, 
(88 i-88 ii). 

Evideiu^ agreed with, Fowcvr 28,320-1. 

Training and past appointments, 27,454-5. 

Administkation : 

Advisory Board in Agriculture. 27,658-01, 27,580-1, 27,608-9, 27,868, 
All-India legislation on agricultural matters, Government of India 
should have at its disposal some advisory organisation, (27). 
Board of Agriculture, CJentral, no force behind recnimmendations, 
28,270. 

Board of Agriculture, Provincial, functions, 27,916-6. 

Co-ordination between provinces: 

Bureau for summarizing of work, to be maintained by Central 
Government, proposal, (27), 27,647-50, 28,182-4. 

Financing of certain schemes by Central Government, proposal, 
(27). 

Meteorological information, improved methods would be welcomed, 

(27) , 28,186-7. 

Railways: 

Examination of rates, desirable, (27), 27,551-61. 

Provision considered satisfat'tory, 27,562. 

Roods in paddy tracts, condition of, 27,776-8. 

Agricultural Department : 

Agricultural Ba<*teriology section, proposal for expansion, (25). 
Agricultural Engineer: 

Functions, 27,948-58, 27,962. 

Post at present vacant, 27,457, 27,944. 
proposed vStatiis and functions, (30). 

Budget, and increased sum that could he spent, 28,216-21. 

Budget procedure, 27,606-9. 

Cotton paid more attention to than other crops, 27,861-5. 

Demand for services of, by cultivators, increasing, 27,658-9. 
Directors of Agriculture: 

Qualifications required. 28,130-2. 

Relations with Civil Veterinary Department, (30). 

Distribution of work, (9-10). 

Extra Assistant Directors, functions, etc., 27,458. 

Horticultural .section, pro|>osed strengthening of, (32). 

Lectures to young officers of various department on rural economy, 
27,725-9. 

Organisation, 27,457-60, 27.897-8, 28,115-20. 

Relations with Irrigation Department, 27,578-82, 27,586. 

Results of work, 27,866-70. 

special Statistical Officer and Economist should be added to staff, 
and profKJsals re status, etc., (25), 27,5(K)-3, 27,537. 

Biibordinate sei*vict?s: 

Initial pay, 28,176, 28,179. 

Organisation, 27,459-60, 

Superior Service, opinion re training, 27,845-6. 

UniiTigated areas attended to equally with irrigated, 27,528-30. 

AGRlCm.TURAL INDEBTEDNESS : 

Alienation of laud from cultivating classes, 27,757-60, 28,295-7. 
.Assistance to cultivators through agencies such as Land Mortgage 
Banks, proposal for, (28), 27,564, 28,106. 

Causes of, (6), 

Credit: 

Effects of system of obtaining, (B). 

Sources of, (6-7). 

Ijegtslaiion on lines of Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act, required, 

(28) . 

Types of loan and rates of interest, (7). 

Whole time ofiRoer, appointment proposed, for dealing with, (28). 
27,564-9, 28,106. 
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PLYMEN, F. }.—contd. 

Agricultural Industribs : 

Intensive study of rural industries necessary before steps taken for 
improvement, (d2), 27,704. 

Lac culture, (d2), 27,702-3, 28,051. 

(32). 

improved Lay-out and sanitary conditions of villages, scope for, 
(32). 

Poultry fanning, (32). 

Preparation of produce for consumption, a matter for private 
enterprise, (32). 

Removal of industrial conwrns to rural are.ns, advantages and 
disadvantages, (32). 

Rjoi)e-making, prospects, (32). 

Rural omploynient, increase of, improvemont of whole agricultural 
position only moasiin'. necessary, (32). 

Sericulture, unsatislactory results, (32). 

Vegeta])Ie and fruit growing encouragement, proposaLs for and 
and steps taken, (32), 27,(597-701. 

Agricultur4l Labour: 


Emigration, (4), 28,073. 

Migration to cotton tract, 05). 

Migration to wheat area, (4-5). 

Ryolwari villages, (33). 

Seasonal migration, (32). 

Shortage; 

and Causes, (3-4, 4, 5, 33), 28,069-72. 

Means of overcoming, (33). 

Wages, (4). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Cattle hreeding societies, Province not yet prepared for, (34). 
28,110. 

Dairying: 

Bref3ds used. 27,676-8. 

under Deputy Dirt'ctor in charge of Animal Husbandry and 
Principal of Agricultural College, 27,671. 

Improvement: 

Desiralde and possible on co-ojHU’ativc lines, (31). 
Improvement of mileb animal necessary for, (31), 

Milk; 


from Buffalo v. cow, 27,673-5. 

Nagpur system, 27,672-3. 

Produce, consumption hv cultivators and physical effects, 
27,697-94. 


Excee.sive number of inferior cattle, 27,934. 
Fodder; 


Baled grass: 

probable Demand for, (33), 27,719-24. 

Reserves, extension of eystem, suggestion, (31). 

Cakes, use of, 27,817-21. 

Feeding of cattle during periods of scarcity, 28,192-5. 

Green, absence of, in dry seasons, (31). 

Growing of crops : 

Cultivators might be persuaded to take up, if economically 
sound, 27,683, 28,199-200, 28,202, 

Remission or reduction of revenue for, question not con¬ 
sidered, 27,695. 

Mineral constituents, absence of, research in central institute 
and provinces desirable (31). 

Position re, (18). 

Problem of, (20). 

Shortage, periods of, (31). 

Operations, results and prospects, (88i-88ii). 

Sillage, nee^d for careful investigation, 27,684-6. 

Supply of dry fodder; 

Deficiency in cotton country eomeiimes, (31). 

Sufficiency in tracts wher€> wheat and rice main crops, (31). 
Supply, proposals for increasing, (20). 
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FLYMEN, F. J.—cowti. 

Animai. Husbandry — contd. 

Forest areas for cattle breeding, proposal, (33), 27,718, 28,201. 
Grazing: 

Area available, statistics, (31). 

Grass bordera in tilled fields, cutting down of area, (31), 
28,196-8. 

Opening of additional forest areas for, not desirable, (31), itiS). 
Over8to<‘king of oommon pastures, (31). 

Importance of improved live-stock, (18). 

Imiprovement of breeds: 

Extension of work, need for, and proposals, (19-20). 

Measures to be undertaken by Department, 27,794-800. 
Particulars re operations, (19), 27,679-82. 

Proposals framed for, (30). 

Improvement in cultivation dependent on improved cattle, (18» 
Landowners* interest, means of increasing, (32). 

Statistics, (18). 

Capital, means of attracting, (36). 

Council, increasing interest in agriculture since reforms, 27,858-60. 
Co-operation ; 

for Betterment of village life, need for, and suggestions, (34V 
Cattle Breeding Societies, little scope for, (.‘14), 28,110. 

Control of Co-operative Department by specially trained whole- 
time officer, proposal, (34), 27,746-8. 

Co-operative marketing, development desirable, ('34). 

Credit and Purchase Sixjieties; 

Object attained by many, but constant and detailed supervision 
utKjessary, (34). 

Tendency to attach excessive importance to making of large 
profits, (34). 

Useful and proposal for improvement, 27,749-50. 

Joint Farming Societies, extent of scope for, (34). 

Legislation advoi^ated where neceesary to compel minority to loin 
in, (34). 

Societies for co-oiK»rativo u.se of agricultural machinery, future 
for, (34). 

Crops: 

Cotton: 

Increase in acreage during last few years, but tendency to 
decrease owing to drop in price, 27,629-42. 

Introduction of improv^ varieties, (16). 

Ilosoum, extra i>rotit on, (16). 

Seed, pure, difficulty of maintaining, (15). 

Damage by wild animals, (29). 

Dangerous plants, comijuleory dastruction of, proposal, (30). 
Fodder, experiments with, (29), 27,935-6. 

Groundnut, (16), 28,040-41. 

Hemp, growing of, but prejudice of soiue cultivators against, 
28,273-7. 

Improvement work, comsideration of problem from all asiiectfi, 
27,937-8. 

Introduction of new crops and varieties; 

Improvement from, but conditions required for, (15). 
Particulars re, (16). 
llequirements for success, (29). 

Juar, (16). 

Smut in, measures taken against, (14). 

Money, change over from food crops to, but tendency again to 
revtert, 27,629-42. 

Oilseeds, nature of, and question oi acreage under, 27,810-6, 
28,040-4. 

Onions, 28,054-7. 

Potatoes, 28,054-5. 
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PLYMEN, F. J.—confd. 

Crops — contd. 

Protection: ... 

Imported plants miglit be allowed in without investigation or 
fumigation on recommendation of Director of Agriculture, 
(30), 27,603-4. 

Local Departments should have more power and responsi¬ 
bility, Flymen (30). 

Procedure, not always efficient and takes too long, (30), 
27,660-2. 

nice: 

Introduction of improved varieties, (16-17). 

Introduction of improved ploughs, and means of distribution 
from depots, 27,780-8. 
little Manuring of, 27,763-4. 

Transplantation of, (14), 27,906. 

Yield from Department seed and ordinary seed, comparison, 
27,882-8. 

Seeds: 

Combined Co-operative and st^ed producing agencies, 27,649. 
Distribution, (10-11), (16), 27,871-81, ^,034#9. 

through Seed farmers and question of extension on com¬ 
mercial basis, 27,643-9. 

Pure : 

Difficulty of maintaining, (16). 

Measures taken by recognition of seed growers, 28,283-5. 
Seeti farms, and perwntage of total requirements supplied 
by, 27,879-81, 27,905. 

/Seed Unions, results, 28,286-7. 

Sesamum, (16). 

Sugarcane, see that title Uclou\ 

Water hyacinth, destruction .should be made coinj)ulsor.v, (30), 
27,665-8. 

Wheat: 

Decrease in area under, 28,066-8, 28,262-9. 

Importation, 28,265-6. 

Impracticability of mtanuring dry wheat, 28,088-90. 

Improved varieties, (16-17). 

Ploughings, number, 28,247-8. 

Varfeties grown, 27,475-7, 27,838, 27,999-8004. 

Cultivation : 

Double cropping, 27,770-2, 

Dry farming, 28,272. 

Improvement: 

Line sowing instead of broadcasting of seed, (14). 
Improvements as result of extended use of inversion plough, 
(14). 

Transplanting of rice instea<i of broadcasting, (14), 27,906. 
Rotations or mixtures: 

Improvement, extent of scope for, (30). 

Recommendation, 28,013-6. 

Tillage systems, improvements, (30), 

Demonstration and Propaganda: 

Agricultural associations, (11), 27,705-13. 

Assistance from District Associations, &c., 27,911-4. 

Assistance from revenue officers, 27,904. 

Attention paid to, equally with research, 27,626-7. 
through Big landowners, 28,082-7. 
by Cinema films, (27), 27,661-7. 

Co-operation with Co-operative Department, 27,660-1. 
Demonstration farms: 

satisfactory Financial results desirable, 28,077-81. 

System, 27,892-6. 

Demonstration plots; 

Importance of, (27). 

Organisation of, proposals, (27), 28,289-91. 
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FLYMEN, F. J.—contd. 

Dbmonstratxom ani> Propaganda— contd. 

Work carried and satisfactory results, (14-5), 27 892, 27,896, 
27,899, 28,060-1, 28,144-8. 

Demonstrators, class of, training, 4bc., 27,531-6, 27,889, 28,093. 
Expenditure on propaganda and research, comparison, 28,298- 
300. 

Field demonstrations, proposals for increasing effectiveness, (2). 
Improvement needed and proposals, 27,525, 27,768, 28,094-8. 
Methods adopted, 27,890-6, 27,899-903. 

Hecords of experiences, extent to which kept, and importande of, 
27,537-45. 

Results of propaganda, 28,092. 

Work, (10). 

Work easier in cotton tracts and opening of demonstration plots 
there unnecessary, 27,907. 

Education : 

Adult, means of popularising, (26), 

Agricultural: 

on Akola farm, failure, (23). 

Attendances, (26). 

College: 

Afliiliation to University, expectations from, (21-2). 
Course too scientific and should be more economic, 27,517, 
28,177-8. 

Courses, etc., (21-22), 27,939-43, 27,951-2, 28,174-6. 

Research workers, t<K) great proportion of time spent on 
teaching, 27,504-6. 

Selection ol candidates for admission, (26). 

Students: 

After careers, (21), 27,507-14, 27,854-7, 25,100-1. 
Employment on estates or cattle farms, encouragement 
desirable, 27^5(^-i0. 

C’onrses ol study, uKKlifications will l)e carried out when called 
lor, ( 26 ). 

Facilities, (21-3), (25-6). 

Farm school under construction, (26). 

Farmers’ attitude towards, (20). 
on Government farms, (23). 

Inducements, }>ro.spe< t ot obtaining Government service the main 
inducement, (26). 
in Middle .sch<H>l«, (35). 

Post (iraduate: 


Facilities, provision not advocated until prospect of posts, 
28,264-5. 

Students going abroad for, 28,262-3. 

^lidd^e School, Pow^erkhera, record of student^i bedng kept, 
27,520-2. 

in Middle schools, (35). 

in Rural Vernacular schools, (23). 

Seasonal classes, (23). 

Students: 


Source of, (26). 

Subsequent training, (26). 

Teachers, from agricultural classes, only, rule not advocated, 
(26). 

University, (21), (25-6). 

Voc^ational schools, experiments and results, (22-3), 28,301-14. 
Yeotnial farm students under bond to take up employment as 
teachers, (36). 

growing Demand for, among cultivators for sons, 28,312. 

Faculty of Agriculture^ 28,062-4. 

little Influence on agricultural efficiency or desire to take up aari- 
cultnre, (34-5), 27,751-4. ^ 

2 x>w caste attendance at schools, 28,228-31. 

Nagpur University, Chair in Eural Economics, desirability. 27 615-7 
Nature study, opinion re, (26). o i. 

ci 
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PLYMEN, F. \.--contd, 

Ed ti c ATiox— cont d . 

Rural: 

Oompulsory. would be more acceptable if subsidiary industry 
taught, (35). 

Elasticity necessary, (35). 
general Policy^ (22). 

Small proportion of lioys in primary schools passing through 
fourth class, explanation, (35), 

School farms; 

Necessary in schools where agriculture taught as a vocation, (26). 
Valueless for young boys, (26). 

School plots, opinion re, (26). 

FjBiiimiSEiis: 

Ammonium sulpliato, increased use of, for cx)it/on at Hoshangabad, 
(29). 

Artificial: 

Increased use of, scope tor, (29). 

Investigations, (29). 

Price, irnportaiHic of reduction, (29). 

Bonenieal. 

Export, 28,030-1. 

not Used to any large extent, 28, 

Ikinos, grinding up of, and use in Province desired instead of 
exjiort, 27,617-22. 

C>wdung, use as fuel : 

Attempts to encourage use of firewootl in jilace of, and failure, 

Fuel dejiols^ esta-hlishment of, in Chliattisgarh Division, 27,624-8. 
Means of discouraging, (29). 

Question very serious, 27,623. 

Use of cotton stalks instead, (^xtmit to which possible, 28,032-3. 
Experiments being carried out, ^,765. 

Fiaudulent adulieraiion, prevention of, measures, (29). 

Increased use of, economic queHion in connection with, 27,610, 27,614. 
'K(xinmja (;ake, places where use of, increased, (29). 

Natural; 

Compost-making experiments, 27,613, 27,615-6. 

Increased use of, scope for, (29). 
no Natural deposits usable as, 28,052-3. 

Nitrogen : 

Fixation ol, from the air, 27,993-8. 
the Limiting factor, 27,611. 

Oil-cake, importaiico of, 27,617. 

Oil seeds, retention desired, 27,816. 

Popularisation of new iertilw^ers, methods, (29). 

Sann hemp, use not developing as quickly as desirable, 277, 

TilU cake, districts where use of, irntrcasccl, (29). 

Famine, none for many yeai'is and reason, 27,978-81. 

Finance: 

Banking influeiuHJ, (6). 

Barhi system of loans. 27,570-4. 

Provision of much cneaper credit than obtainable under present 
system not advocated, (28). 
laccavi loans: 

Issue of, in kind, extension of ^stem desirable, (28). 

Issue, appointment of special officer, proposal, (28), 28,103. 
Remission of interest on instalments when land revenue re¬ 
mitted, 27,576-7. 

Remission, loss on account of, not believed to be heavy, 28,105. 
Speed the important thing, 28,104. 

%8tem and statistics, (8). 

Unpopularity, reasons for, (8). 

Fooj> OKAINS, difference in prices in rice or wheat tract and cotton tract, 
28,292-4. 
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PLYMEN, F. }.^eontd, 

Fobbsts : 

Afforestation schemes near villages, opening for, where fodder and 
fuel supplies scarce and where waste land exists, (3B). 

Baled grass, experiments in supply of, for staff feeding, (8). 
Cattle-hreeding areas, proposal, (35), 27,718, 28,201. 

Department ; 

Relations with Agricultural D^artment, 27,718. 

Young officers, attachment of, to Agrnmltural Department, 
scheme not considered necessary, but not objected to, 27,726-8. 
Erosion of soil by monsoon rains, and preventive steps advocated, 
(33). 

Firewood, encouragement of use of, as iiiel iii place of cowdung, 
attempts and failure, (9). 

Fodder and thatching grass, supply, (8-9). 

Fuel and other produce, supply to cultivatoi'S, (9). 

Planting of shrubs or tn^es by cultivators, doubted, 27,730-1. 

Fbuit obowing: 

Prospects, 28,045-50. 

Position re, 1^,801-5. 

Holdings : 

Consolidation: 

Importance of, 27,715-7. 

Labour piGblein would be affected by, (4). 

Legislation necessary, 28,214-5. 

ObstaclcKs in w'ay of, (2). 

Position (2), 28,20^13. 

Special legislation and special stall needed, (2). 

Fnigmentutioii, serious problem only m Oliattisgarh Division, (1-2). 
Small siy.c of, drawback of, 27,523-4. 

ImWiKmknts : 

Agency lor supply of, (17) 

Improved; 

Extension of use of, statistics, (17). 

M(‘tliods ior increasing adoption cft, (30). 

Improvement, work caiTied out, (13), 

Manufacture by Indian firms (17). 

Timber lor, no difficultv in obtaining, by ryots, 27,780-93. 

Types sold, (17-18). 

Imiwivbments, discouragement of lamlowners from carrying out, due 
to general lack of interest, (35). 

Indian CtoTRAL Cotton Committee, representation of cultivators on, 
27,463h6. 

liUUOATION : 

Department, relations w^ith Agricultural Department, 27,578-82, 
27,686, 27,827-9. 

E'xtension necjossary in northern part of province, (28). 

Facilities. 27,824.(>. 

Minor sememes, scope for, but difficulty in connection with, and 
proposal, 27,588^92, 27,594-5. 

lleij^uirements of various crops, investigation being carried out. 
Tanks: 

Extension desirable, (28). 

Particulars re, 27,984-92. 

Wells: 

Investigation of subject by specialist, proposal for, (28), 
27,592-3, 28,107-0. 

Position re, 2y,969-77. 

Saline efflorescence, proposed resting of soil in areas with, (28), 
Tube, geological conditions not suitable for, 27,963-73. 
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FLYMEN, F. J.--contd. 

Marketing : 

Co-operative, development desirable, (34). 

Cotton: 

Charges, 23,222-7. 

Oommifision agents, licensing desirable, 27,740-1. 

Markets, system, (3). 

Markets, system satisfactory in theory but not in practice, 
27,7*1^, ‘27,743, 28,203-o.* 

Passing of cotton through market and sale elsewhere, 27,736-9. 
Crop (cotton, wheat, nee, seeds) movements, (2). 

Giving of information re market conditions through Special Crop 
Committees proposed, (33). 

Markets on lines of cotton markets, experiment worth trying, 
28,206-7. 

Rice, 27,779. 

System, (2-3). 

Wheat, exported, cause of dirt, 28,006-8. 

Middle Oi^ass Youths, means of attracting to agriculture, (26), 
27,523-4, 28,141-3, 28,403-5. 

Public Health : 

Drinking water: 

Improvement, must be financed along with general inijirovo- 
nient of rural areas, 27,756. 

careful Investigation necessary and appointment of special 
officer advocated, 27,755. 

Well boring, work transferred to Public Works Department, 
27,955-8. 

Reseakch : 

Agricultural Bacteriology, proposal for increaised staff, (25). 
Animal nutrition, oentral or provincial organisation, quei^tion, 
28 167-8 

Botanical, work, (11-12). 

(\mtral fund or funds provided by cess on exports of wheat, rice, 
oil sce<ls and cakes, etc., si'benic for, (24-5), 27,401-2, 27,467-9, 
27,830u3, 27,847-52, 28,13:1-8. 

Chemist, familiarity with work at Piusa and in other provinces, 
27,486-7. 

Co-operation between officers of scientific sections of various pro¬ 
vinces, 27,481-2. 

Distribution between <*entral and provincial iimtitutions, question 
of, 27,929-a3, 28,15-4-73, 28,135-8. 

Horticulturist, duties now carried out by other officers, criticism, 
(25). 

Major crops such as oilseeds, email millets and fibres, increased 
attention to, desirable, (25). 

Nature of probleriLs being dealt with, (12), (13), 27,483-5, 28,271-81. 
Pusa Institute: 

little Benefit to Provincial Departments, 27,471-4, 27,480. 
Developed before organisation of provincial departments, 
27,470, 27,834-5. 

Development for central res^^arch work and post graduate train¬ 
ing would be approved, 28,267-9. 

Poet-graduate training, sending of men to England probably 
more useful, and proposal re, 27,489-90. 

Recruitment to, opinion re, 28,121-8, 28,153. 

Training at, question of, 27,836-7, 27,839-44, 27,845. 

Scientific staff: 

Particulars re, and need for increase, 27,921-8. 

Separatioif from teaching staff desirable, 27,922, 27,927. 

Soil physics, increased attention to, desirable, (25). 

Staff and distribution of work, (9-10). 

Vimts of officers tef other parts of India useful, 27,488, 

ScAHCiTY, relief works during, 27,981-3. 
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PLYMEN, F. h-^contd. 

Soils : 

Bunding system, (28). 

diomicals taken away by different crope, work re, 28,022-5. 
Deterioration owing to growth of kans grass, and measures adopted 
for dealing with, (28), 27,599-605, 28,026-9, 28,232^3. 

Bixoess water, co-operation amongst cultivators for removal of, 
desirable, (28). 

Erosion, extent of problem, 28,249-51. 

Improvement on some Government farms, (28). 

Besting of, from irrigation, in areas where wells unsuitable for 
irrigation, (28). 

Betention of moisture, experiments carried out for, 28,271. 
no organised Survey carried out, but certain work being done, 
27,6£^-8. 

Uncultivated land, and question of encouraging settlement on. 
27,806-9, 28,074-6. 

Waterlogged, drainage proposals, (28). 

Statistics : 

Areas under cultivation and crops, suflBiciently accurate, in general, 
Crop forecasts: 

Extent of responsibility of Agricultural Department, 28,151-2. 
System, 28,234-46, 28,2f)(bl. 

Imports and exports of foods, question of availability, 28,058-61. 
Live stock and implements, reliability of, (35). 

Yield, crop cutting experiments needed and increase<l staff required 
for, (35). 

Sugar Inhustry, G'ui making only, 28,009-10, 28,017 . 

Sugarcane : 

Acreage, decrease and reason, 27,822-3. 

Coimbatore: 

Cultivation of, 27,773-5. 

Value of, 27,478-9. 

Coimbatore Station, advantage derived from, 27,480. 

Cultivation, improvements in, as result of demonstration, (14-15). 
new Furnace, benefits derived from introduction of, (15). 

Fertilisers, ^nlue of Karanja cake, 28,188-90. 

Introduction of new varieties, (16). 
notation, 28,011-6. 

Watering required, 28,019-21. 

Vbtrrinaky : 

Civil Veterinary Department : 

Close co-operation with Director of Agriculture desirable, (30) 
CVmtrol by Director of Agriculture not desirable, (30). 

Staff, increase needed, (30). 

Provincial Besearch Institute, need for, (25), (30), 27,853, 28,139-40. 
Welfare of Bural Population : 

Concentration on education, agriculture, rural sanitation and health 
advocated, 27,761-2. 

Economic surveys in typical villages: 

Desirable and suggestion re method of carrying out, (35), 
28111-4. 

Work carried out, (35). 

Improvement of hygienic conditions necessary, (35). 

PQCHORY, Kaluram, representing the Agricultural Association, Gadar- 
wara: (616-518), 32,896^3,184. 

Estate of, and agricultural operations, particulars re, 32,897-922, 32,933- 
32,942, 32,947-66, 32,988-33,181. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of, (517), 83,166-9, 

Credit, sources of, (517). 
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POCHORY, Kalur&m—contd, 

AORIOtrLTURAJC, INDEBTEDNESS— Contd, 

Moneyleiid4^rs should be bound to give loans at not more than 
settled rate of interest, (517), 32,9§<>~9. 

Monoyleiiding by malguzar, rate of interest, etc., 32,920-22. 
Mortgages of absolute occupancy land, proposed rostriction, (517). 
Hepaynjent, causes preventing, (517). 

Aorioulturad Labour: 

Binding of la):K>ur to villages, proposal, (517), *32,907-73, *33,010-20, 
33,182-4. 

Shortage: 

Causes, (517), 32,964-6. 

proposed Measures to remedy, (517). 

Wages, rates, 32,969-73, 33,080-3, 33,147-8. 

Animal IIusdandry : 

Brooding farm should be .started hy Agricultural Department in 
ovory district and hulls be supplied to cultivators on premium 
system, (517), 

Cows, feeding of, 32,949-55. 

Fodder: 

Jnar stalks, use of, 33,109-11. 

•Shortage, 32,934-5. 

Silag(3, personal experience, 32,930-42 , 33,021-7. 

Grazing; 

see also under Forests below. 

no Land reserved for pasture by cnltivatois, .‘3^1,050-3. 33,089-94. 

Ceops : 

Cotton: 

Personal experience, 38,116-21, 33,133-5. 

Yield, 3*3,042-3. 

Cotton stalks not used as fuel, 3*3,005-9. 

Damage by jackals, 33,044-B. 

Groundnut, discontinued owing to trouble with jackals, 33,044-8. 
Introduction of, by Malguzar among tenants, *32,913. 

Seeds, distribution by Malguzar to tenants, and rate of interest, 
32,914-6. 

Wheat: 

Personal experience, 33,136-42. 

Yield, 33,040-1. 

Demonstration and Pjioi’aganda : 

Assistance of intelligent cultivators wirh iiiij>r<n'<Hl iinpiemonts, sug¬ 
gestion, (516). 

Demoiivstrutioii of improved implements, proposal for, (516), 

F.ducation : 

Agricultural: 

Extension of facilities, need for. in Narsinghpur district, (516) 
Incentives indiH-ing lads to study. (516). 

Institutions, insufficiency, (516). 
lYwhers: 

Insufficiency, (516). 

in Rural areas should be drawn from agricultural clasees, 
(516). 

Nature stiuly, advocated, (*516). 

School farms, advocated, (.516). 

School plots, advocated, (516). 

Ferttliser.8 : 

Cowdung, use as fuel, opening of forests free to agriculturists for 
wo<xJ advocated, (517), 32,982-7, 002-3. 

Manufacture of some, in India by aid of Government advocated, 
(517). 

Piircihase by Agricultural Department and sale at cost price, pro¬ 
posal, (517). 
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POCHORY, Kaluram—corttc?. 

Financ® : 

Ixjng-term admiC'CR by Gk^vcrmnent at low rate advocated, (616). 
Taccavi loans: 

Applications usually granted it request reasonable, 32,924-6. 
in Kind, proposal, 33,069, (516). 

Use of loan, proposed supervision, (516), 32,923, 33,070-3. 


Forests : 

Grazing: 

Free, for agricultural cattle proposed, 32,977-81. 

Tax on buffaloes should be same ac on cx>w or bullock, (617), 


32,943-6. 

Stray cattle in, from hilly malguzari villages, penalty and reduction, 
advocated, (617), 32,956-63. 

Gabarwaba Aoricttli’uiul Association, membership, objects, etc., 33,097- 
33,108, 33,125-32. 


Implements ; 

Adoption of improved implemente, proposed measures for hastening, 
(617). 

Manufacture in India, Government should start workshop for, 


(517). 

Motor tractors, uiieful in some districts, 33,154. 

Taccavi Joans ior, for long terms at low rates desired, 33,056-8. 


Irrigation . 

rereniual </anals in Narsinghpur district, advocated, (517), 32,930- 
32, 33,031-9. 

Wells: 

Construction, Government assistance, proposal, (517), 3«3,069, 
Personal experience, 32,901-2, 33,061-4, 33,067-B, 33,113-5. 

Marketing : 

Commercial Gazette published bi-weekly or daily in Hindi, 
dealing with market conditions, crop returns, ifec., needed (618). 

Facilities in (radarwara and Karoli markets, not satisfactory, 
(517-8), 33,160-L 

Grain, aefects, and suggestions for improvement, (517-8), 33,162-3. 

Improvement, communication from interior to c-entral markets, 
should be improved, (517). 

Measures, standardisation necessary, (518), 

8t.andari) of living, increase, .33,166-9. 


POLLARD-LOWSLEY, Colonel H. de L., O.M.G., C.I.E,, D.S.O., Chief 

Engineer, Irrigation; (131-3), 28,838-29,0^1, (150-1). 

Fertilisers : 

Manure, shortage in certain areas, (133). 

Sann hemp, obstacles in way of growing, 28,906, 29,034. 

Holdings, consolidation, legislation necessary, 28,909-10. 

Irrigation ; 

Agreements: 

Guaranteeing of supply, impossibility of, 29,048-65. 
Non-renewal if agreements expire in good year, 28,919-21, 
29,041-7. 

Non-reiiewed, percentage, 29,081. 

System, necessity for, 29,006* 

Canal Deputy Collectors, advantage of revenue officers as, 28,926. 
Canals: 

fuller Deveiopnient anticipated, 28,962-4. 

Working expenses only just covered, 28,942-3. 

Chief Engineer, working under Revenue Member, and is also 
Secretary to Government, 28,940-1. 

Oolonisation/Chanda scheme, (132), 28,912-17. 

Oonsolidation of holdings necessary for obtaining full benefit of. 
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POLLARO-LOWSLEY, Colonel H. de L.—conic?. 

Ibrigation— contd, ^ 

Construction schemes, in Chhattisgarh and especially in Biiaspur 
district, case for, (132). 

Construction of schemes by private persons and charge of rate to 
cultivators, 28,896-9. 

Cost of labour, increase since war, 29,023-4. 

Cost of works, interest, maintenance, &c., per acre, irrigated, 
2S 931-6* 

Council Committee on, 29,086-93. 

Crops for which required, (131). 

Department: 

Kelations with Agricultural Department, 28,875-6 
Staff and organisation, 28,840. 

Deterioration of irrigated land in certain cases, 28,887-9. 
Development, improvement of cultivation and consolidation of 
holdings necessary for. (133), 28,877-9, 28,886. 

Distribution of water, policy, 28,849, 28,852, 29,014-5, 

Districts needing new works, (132-3). 

Duty allowed at outlet, 28.999-9004 , 29,056-7. 

Efficiency, extent of, 28,841-2, 29,006-7. 

total Expenditure, and absence of direcjt return at present, 29,082-5. 
Financial position in regard to works for 1925-26, stalement show¬ 
ing, (150-1). 

Higli cost of works, (133). 

Hydro-ehx-tric schemes, none constructed, 29,061-2. 

Irrigation Bill, 28,895-6. 

little Lift irrigation, and not (xnisidered necessary, 28,992-8. 
Mahaiiadi area, difficulties in connection with, 28,877-9. 
Maintenance, high cost of, (133). 

Manurial problems of irrigated land, and central research organisa¬ 
tion iniglit be useful, 28,889-90, 28,906-8, 29,03^1-6. 

Minor schemes, undertaking of, by cultivators, question of, 28,866-8. 
Minor w'orks, question of scope for, 28,865-6. 

Object of Government works, (131), 28,845 
Obstacles to extension of, (133), 29,032. 

Officers: 

Extfoit of ioucli with cultivators, 28,924-8. 

Short course m Nagpur College, not consideie<3 necessary, 
28,929-30. 

Particulars re, (131-3), 28,841-58. 

Private, extent of, (132). 

Productive projects sanctioned by Secretary of vState, two will have 
to be relegated to unproductive list and question of power, 
28;9S0-3. 

Programme, 28,923. 

Projects submitted to Secretary of State, basis of calculation, 
28,973-9, 28,984-8. 

small Proportion only of rainfall used for, 28,969. 

Prote<‘tive and productive schemes, 28,850-8. 

Rates : 

Contrac;t method the only satisfactory one, 28,880-2. 

Fixing of, 28,900-1. 

Payment by ocx'upier, not owner of land, 28,937-9. 

Policy, 29,025-6. 

Remission system, 29,060. 

ReK^ommeudations of Irrigation Commission, extent to which carried 
out, 28,967-8. 

as Re.served subject, not transferred, preferred and reason, 
2H.()4S-58. 

Rice: 

Agreement system, 28,891-5, 28,9e59-61. 

Delta required, 29,011-3. 

Statement of extent to which rice grown and irrigated in more 
important rice growing districts, (131-2). 

Silt in one canal only, 28,902. 
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POLLARD-LOWSLEY, C0lon#l H. ifi L,—ccm^d. 

Ierioation— coivtd. 

Sub-BOil water^ no Survey made, 29,070-2. 

Sugarcane, works not suitable for, 28,940. 

Surplus water and question of encouragement of use of, for fodder 
crops, 29,037-9, 29,062. 

Tanks: 

Repairs, carried out by Department, 28,902-3. 

Sites, etc., 29,016-22. 

Tanks and embankments, assistance of cultivators, and pushing of, 
considered a matter for revenue officers, 28,869-64. 

Uncertainty of income, (133), 28,944-6. 

Uiipoimlarity of, statement not agreed with, generally, 28,918. 
Watercourses, difficulty of obtaining, (133). 

Wells: 

Advice to cultivators not considered necessary, 28,872. 

Nature of, 29,073-7. 

Pucea: 

Construction, temporary staff for advice in, could be 
engaged if necessary, 28,874. 

Question of a department to deal with, 28,989-91. 
little Scope for, except in river beds, 28,869-73. 

Wheat irrigation not anti(‘ii>ated, 28,846-7. 

Jnar, diversion t^> rice lioped for in time, 29,009-10. 

Postal facilities, sec vnder Administration. 


Potatoes, see under Crops. 

Poultry keeping, see under Agricultural Industries. 


POWAR, Rai Bahadur TUNDi LAL, B.A. Deputy Director of Agriculture. 
Kaslern ('ircle, llaipur: (89-93), 28,316-444. 

Trainuig and past appointmente, 28,317-9. 

AGiiicunTUit\L Indebtedness ; 

Causes of, (90). 

Credit - 

Kestriction not desirable at present, (91). 

Sources of, (90). 

Increasing, 28,431. 

Measures for lighkuiiiig Imrden of debt, (90-1). 

Mortgages: 

Limitation of right of, not desirable at present, (91). 
Non-terrainablo, prohibition advocated, (91). 

Passing of land fnim cultivators, 28,343-5. 

Repayment, reasons preventing. (91). 

AoiucirLTUiuL Industries : 

Government establisiiinent not advocated, (92). 
more Intensive study advocated, (92). 

Hi'ope for, and irrigation facilities and financial help would be 
required, 28,421-4. 

Subsidiary: 

Encouragement of, a means of chocking flow of labour to 
industrial centi-es, (93), 

Establishment of, by encouraging industrial fx>nc‘erns to move to 
rural areas, not desirable, (92). 

Obsta-<‘les in way of expansion, (92). 

Requirements for successful taking up of, (92). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings, and amount of idle time, 
(92), 28,362-74. 


Aoricultuiui; Labour : 

yknplovment, extent of, and amount of idle time, 28,360. 28,365-6, 
28,369-74. 

Migration, (93). 

Returned after migrating, change in standard of living, 28,426-8. 
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POWAR, Rai Bahadur TUNDI LAL, B.A.-^contd. 

Agricultural Labour— contd. 

Shortage, Eastern Circle, and means of remedying, (93), 28,346, 
28,359. 

Taking up of other work at times, 28,360-2, 28,638. 

Animal Husbandry: 

Condition of, Chhattisgarh Division, 28,409-13. 

Fodder reserves, system, 28,439-40. 

Co-operation : 

Oi’edit societies, proposals re working of. (90). 

Purchase and siiijply of seed by, proposal, (92). 

Crops : 

Change to more valuable crops, Eastern Oir(‘Ie, 28,382-7. 

Damage to, by wild pigs, and measures taken, (92). 

Eastern Circle, natuio of, 28,351-0. 

Improvement by selection and breeding, scope for, (91). 

Introduction of new crops and improved varieties: 

Eastern Circle, 28,430. 

Requirements for success, fOl). 

Paddy, system of cultivation, (92). 

Seeds, distribution of: 

by Co-operative Societies, suggestion, (92). 

Measures for, (91-2). 

Species found most profitable, (92). 

Wheat, Pusa 100, introduction of, Chhattisgarh Division, and 
advantages of, 28,414 20. 

Cultivation, raising of standard of, a means of clieckuig flow of labour 
to industrial centres, (93). 

Demonstr.\tion .VXD Propaganda: 

by Agricultural Associations and value of, (Rfl). 

Cinemn, value of, (90). 

Demonstration Plots; 

Increase in number desirable, 28,436. 

System and success, (89), 28,434-5. 

increased Expenditure on, needed, but not at •exi>eiise of research, 
28,322-5. 

Experiments by cultivators not encouraged, 28,327. 

Inducing of cultivators to adopt expert advice more freely, rneajis, 
(90). 

Measures adopted and results of. Eastern Circle, Raipur, (8^90). 
•Seed and Demonstration Farms, success of, (89). 

Single purpose demonstration, effective in certain oases, 28,328-9. 
Success, examples of, (90). 

Well organised intensive propaganda, nwiessary, (90). 

Education : 

Adult, intensive propaganda and cinema, pro|K)sal, (89). 

Agricultural: 

Administration by Plducatioii Department, but supervising,staff 
should be recruited partly from graduates of Agricultural 
College, (89). 

Agricultural sclKK)l^^, little demand for, (89). 

Improvement of technicial knowledge of students, movement for, 
(89). 

Inducements, prof,pect of Government Service, (89). 

Students : 

After careers, (89). 

Source of, (89). 

Supply of teachers and institutions, inadequacy of, (89). 
Teachers in Village schools, must bo drawn from agricultural 
classes, (89). 

in Vernacular Middle Schools, Baloda BaBar and Champa^ 
possible opening of demonstration plots for instruction, (89>. 
in Village Schools, proposal for, (89), 28,388-402. 
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POWAR, Rai Bahadur TUNDI LAL, B.A.— 

Bbtjoation— contd . 

slight growing Demand for, 28,841-2. 

Nature Study, plote attached to normal schools, (89). 

Primary Schools, fourth class, decrease in number of boys in, com¬ 
parer! with lower classes, 28,395-400. 

Fkrttlisrrs : 

Artificial, useful for certain crops, (91). 

Bono meal, sati.sfaciorv for paday, but caste prejudice a difficulty, 
(91), 

Cattle dung: 

careful Preservation necessary, (91). 

Use a« fuel and proposed measures for discouragement, (91). 
Cattle urine, non-uso of, (91). 

Effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates and sulphate of 
ammonia under investigation, (92). 

Natural, scope for increased use of, (91). 

Oil calie, use of, (91). 

Popularisation, methods, (91). 

Sann-homp, value of, (91). 

Taccnvi advances: 
in Kind advocated, (90). 

should bo Supplementary to loans by credit societies, (90). 

Hor.DiNGS: 

Consolidation: 

through Or>-operation, as in Punjab, not considered suitable to 
conditions, 28,334-40. 

Mr. Dyer’s proposal approved, 28,333. 

Fk(‘ha.nge, legal difficulties, 28,376-81. 

Measures taken for, (91). 

Fragmentation of owing to effects of practice of Lakhabata (91). 
Implements : 

Improved methods of hastening adoption, (92). 

I mjirovernont', scope for, (92). 

Light iron ploughs: 

Introduction into Chhaitisgarh Division, 28,406-8. 

ManufncturcHl in India, material inferior, 28,408. 

iRRtCUTION : 

CJhliattivSgarh, some complaint made aliout rates and small supply of 
water, 28,438. 

Minor schemes, scope for extension in Eastern Circle, but time not 
ripe for oo-ojierativo schemes, 28,441-4. 

Mahkettno : 

(Vmditions better where oomnnmications have been improved, (3), 
28,347-9. 

(VKoporativo purchase and sale societies, proposed organisation of, 
(93). 

Facilities: 

Kiist-eni circle, Raipur, (93). 

Unsatisfactory, (93). 

Isf^ue of information re market conditions, crop returns, <&c., to 
cultivators, merchants and traders, proposal, (93). 

Kochias, etc., system of trading and profit made by, (93). 

Managing Committees in markets, scheme, (93). 

System of, Eavsterxi circle, Raipur, (93). 

Transport facilities, improvement advocated, (93), 28,350. 

Village Banin or malguzar, svstem of trading and profit made bv, 
(93). 

Mtdplk class YOtmis, moans of making agriculture attractive to, (89), 

Rkventtb Department-, recruitment to, agricultural qualifications sliouhl 
receive more consideration, 28,403-5. 

Standard oy living, improving slowly, 28,432, 
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Public Health; 

All-India Health Act desirable, Stiles Wehh 31,966-8. 

All-India Sanitary Conferences, discontinuance of, but need for, 8tUe$ 
Wehh 32,014-7. 

Assistant Medical Officers, training, qualifications and pay, Stiles Wehh 
32,073-6. 

Baby welfare work, Stiles Wehh 32,059-61. 

Birth and death statistics in rural districts and towns, 1901-1025, 
Stiles Wehh (412). 

Budget, and increased allotment of funds to, as compared with medical 
budget desired, Stiles Wehh 32,106-10. 

Departmbnt ; 

Action taken by, in educating public opinion and imparting in¬ 
struction. re prevention of epidemic diseases and results of, Stiles 
Wehh (412), 32,090-2. 

Organisation in districts, Stiles Wehh 31,907-11. 

Organisation, and inadequacy of staff, Stiles Wehh 31,904, 32,103. 
Diseases, nature of, most virulent,Stiles Wehh 32,044-7. 

Dispensakiks : 

Epidemic, work of, and need for increase in number, Stiles Wehh 
(413). 

Number and system, Stiles Wehh 31,907-8. 

Placing under Public Health Department and not under Inspecfor- 
General of Civil Hospitals, question, of Irwin 31,376-8. 

Touring, Irunn 31,182. 

District Health Officers, need for appointment in large districts, Stiles 
Wehh (412-3), 31,910. 

DbINKING WATER: 

Dearth of, in Berar, Korde 30,846. 

Disinfection of wells in case of epidemics, Siiles Wehh 31,941-2. 
Improvement: 

must be Financed along with general improvement of rural 
areas, Flymen 27,750. 

Measures being taken and progress of, and results, Stiles Wehh 
21,928-39. 

careful Investigation necessary and appointment of special officer 
advocat^, Flymen 27,755. 

Well boring, work transferred to Public Works Department, 
Flymen 27,955-8. 

Female b^pitals, forthcoming establishment of, Stiles Wehh 32,065-9. 
Fevers, difference in mortality as between town and country, Stiles 
W^ebb 32,021-8. 

(Toverament scheme of sanitation in rural areas needed, Fande (536), 
33.476-8. 

Health officers, number, jurisdiction, etc., Stiles Webb 32,048-51. 
Health Publicity officers, work of, Stiles Wehh 31,909, 32,03^1. 
Hookworm disease, work re, Stiles Wehh 31,920, 31,927, 31,943-4. 
Hygiene instruction in i>riinary sclnwlsj Stiles Wehh 81,951-3j 32,012-4* 
Hygiene lectures in jails, and question of extension, Shies Wehh 
31,974-85. 

Infantile mortality, Stiles Wehh 32,043. 

Influenza, 1918, mortality from, Stiles Wehh 32,043. 

Jail superintendents, Stiles Wehh 32,101-2. 

Journal for whole of India would be useful, Stiles Wehh 32,017-8. 

Lady dwtors, StUes Wehh 32,062-4. 

lioprosy, extent, of and measures taken re, Stiles Wehh 31,986-97, 
32,086-9. 

Malaiua : 

Connection of irrigation with, question of, Stiles Wehh 32,083. 
Eradication, expenditure on, rather than on distribution of 
quinine advocated, Stiles Wehh 31,998-9, 32,()97-100. 

Extent of, Stiles Wehh 31,919, 

Quinine: 

Distribution, Stiles Wehh 31,916-7. 

Prophylactical, disbelief in, Stiles Wehh 31,969. 
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Public Heaith-—confci. 

Malabia— contd. 

Survey in 1912 by Major Kendrick, Stiles Wehh 31.915. 32,072. 
Surveys in selected areas desirable, Stiles Wehhy 31,917-8, 31,967-73. 
Municipal Engineers, Stiles Wehh 32,062. 

Physical condition of people in different districts, Stiles Wehh 31,962-6, 
32,029-30. 

private practitioners, subsidising of, in rural areas, Irwin 31,183. 
Pxopaganda work, need for, Stiles Wehh (412). 

Public Health Museum would be useful, Stiles Webb 32,114-5. 
Registration Act desirable owing to need for uniformity of vital 
statistics, Stiles Wehh 31,966-8. 

Registration of births and deaths, unreliability of, Stiles Wehh 32,000-1. 
Relations with Medical Department, Public Works Department, Irr<ga- 
tion Department, etc., Stiles Wehh 32,038-9. 

Rbseaboh : 

Institute, proposed establishment of, Stiles Wehh (411), 32,034-7, 
32,093-6. 

Joint laboratory with Veterinary Department would be approved, 
Stiles Wehh 31,924-6. 

Malaria Bureau, creation of, advocated, Stiles Wehh (411), 
31,968-73. 

no J^aboratory facilities in province, Stiles Wehh 31,904-6, 32,002-5, 
32,aSl-2. 

Veferinary laboratory should be housed near, W'ilson 30,913, 
30,981-4. 

Roundworm, Stiles Wehh 31,920-3, 32,027. 

Rural sanitation, attitude of District Councils, Stiles TVehh 32.079-92. 
SaNITABY CONDmONB: 

in Different tracts, Stiles Wehh 32,084-5. 

Inadequate attention paid to, Korde (320). 

Sanitary Engineer, need for, Stiles IVebh 32^^038, t^lOo. 

Sanitary Inspe<5tors, number, functions, etc., JStiles Wehh 32,053-8. 
Sanitary progress, obstacles to, Stiles Webb (412). 

Spleen index of children, work done in connection with. Sides Wehh 
32,040. 

TrBEBCULOSlS : 

believed to be Increasing throughout India, Stiles W<ehb 32,111-3. 
so-called Saiuitorium at Pendra^ Stiles Wehh 32,112. 

Vmu'iiiators, training and qualifications required, Stiles irctt 31,912-4, 
32,006-9. 

Venereal disease, Stiles Wehh 32,045. 

Village Sanitation Act, Stiles Wehh 32,076-S. 

Village sanitation, proposal. Sides Wehh 31,945-50. 

Vital statistics, collection inetliod and defectiveness of system and pro¬ 
posal for improvemeni, Stiles IVebh 32,071. 

Water borne diseases, Stiles U’etb 32,010-11. 

Pusa institute, see under Research. 

Railways, see under Administration. 

Rainfall, shortage of, and need for investigation into causes, etc., Sahasra-- 
bmlhe 32,462. “ 

Rate of exchange, Dokras 32,660; Sahasrahudke (472), 32,468-9. 

Research: 

Agricultural Bacteriology^ proposal for increased staff, tlymen (26). 
Agricultural implement investigation, importance of, but dilffoulty of 
carrying out, Allan (197), (198). 

Bureau for eunimariaing of woik, proposal. Flymen (27), 27,647-60, 
28,182-4. 

as Central subject, probably de.sirable, Jrwin (343), 31,260-1. 
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Research — contd. 

Co-operation between officers of scientific sections oi various provinces, 
rhjmen 27,481-2. 

Depabtmknt : 

should be Independent of administrative department of Aiiriculture, 
Khaparde (399). 

Staff: 

should bo Indians, Khaparde (399). 

Indians should be trainetl as, Deshxxmde (296), (297), 30,627-8. 
Staff and distribution of work, Vlymen (9-19)* 

Distribution between central and proViiioial institutions, question of, 
FJymen 27,920-33, 28,104-73. 

District research, increased facilities and funds needed, Deshpande 
(29C), 

Economy necessary, Pandeya (125). 

Engineering and iiiacbinory improvement, Flymen (13). 

Financing : 

eVss oa exports of ugrieuliural produce, scheme, Flymen (24-6), 
27,461-2, 27,467-9, 27,830-3, 27,847-62, 28,133-8; Allan (197), 
29,txk)-S, 29,750-3, 29,824-8, (236-40). 

C/Ontributions from landholders, might be received if research 
profitable to their cultivation, Deshpande 30,447. 
of General research, mainly by Central Government advocated, 
Allan (1%), (201-2), 29,694-6, 29,721-4. 

Government should provide funds, Deshpande 30,445. 
of Local research by Local Governments advocated, AUan (196). 
Suggestion for, and proposed charging of fees to agriculturists 
for making use of results, Khaparde (399), 31,87*14. 

Taxation would not be favoured, Deshpande 20,675-6. 
Fruit-growing, ncjed for expert for, Allan 29,734-7, 

Fundamental, carrying out of by central institute, proposal not agreed 
with, Flymen 27,929-33. 

Government of India should send experts to study conditions in each 
Province, Bhaifpiva (427). 

Helminthic affections, work re. Sides Webh (411). 

Horticultural, lack of expert assistance, and proposal, AUan (107i, 
29,733-7. 

Horticulturist, duties now carried out by other officers, criticism, 
Flymen (25), 

Indian youths should be selected for work, Fandeya (125). 

Lines on which required. Flymen (25); Allan (197-8), (198); Deshpande 
(296); Khaparde (399); Sides Wehh (411). 

Malaria Bureau, creation of, advocated, Sides Wehh (411), *31,968-73. 
Mycologist and Chemist, familiarity with work at Pusa and in other 
provinces, Flymen 27,486-7. 

Nature of work, Flymen (11-12), 27,483-5, 28,271-81. 
by Non-official gentlemen, suggestion for encouragement, Deshpande 
’(29()), 30,529. 

Okganxsation : 

Central Body, sebome for, AUan (197), 29,639-42, 29,802-6 (202). 
Crop Committees, scheme, Flymen (^1-5), 27,461-2, 27,467; Allan 
(197), 29.640-2. 

Criticism, Deshpande (296), *30,.509, .30,520-6. 

by Groups according to soil and climate, proposal, Korde (317), 
30,690-3. 

separate Institute for each Province advocated, Korde (317). 
Plant breeding and lx>tanical research, hampered until lately by lack 
of export staff, Allan (197). 

Provincial iResearch Committee, scheme for formation of, at Nagpur 
^^de^^chairmanship of Director of Agriculture, Deshpande (296), 

Pubfic Health, sec that title, 

PiTSA Institute: 

little Benefit to Provincial Departments, Flymen 27,471-4, 27,480. 
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Research— contd. 

Pus A Institute — contd. 

Developed before organisation of provincial departments, Flymen 
27,4fo, 27,834-5. 

Development for central research work and post-graduate training 
would be approved, Flymen i^,2fi7-9. 

Excellent woi^ done by, and desirability of development, 
Sahasrabudlie (452). 

Post-graduate training, sending of men to England probably more 
useful, and proposal re, Flymen 27,489-99. 
liecruitment to, opinion re, Flymen 28,121-8, 28,153. 

IVaining at, question of, Flymen 27,836-7, 27,839-44, 27,845. 

Ilelations between Agricultural Advisor to Government of India and 
provincial officers and suggestions for better co-ordination, Sahasrch 
hudlie (452). 

Ilesults must be brought to notice of cultivators, Deshpande (296). 
Scientific staff: 

Particulars re qualifications required, etc., and need for increase, 
Flymen 27,921-8, 28,180-1. 

Separation from teaching staff desirable, Flymen 27,922, 27,927. 

Scientific staff of Government of India, increase : 

not Advofiuted, Korde (318); Khaparde (400); Fande (530). 

Increased propaganda work advocated in prelerence, Deshpande 
(298). 

w^ould be Useful, lihargava (427). 

into Scientific value of indigenous tluxir}’ and traditional methods, 
extent of scope for, Khaparde (399). 

Soil Inv<^tigation, la<‘k of staff and equipment, Allan (197). 

Soil Physics : 

increased Attention to, desirable, Flymen (25). 

Need for, Allan (198). 

Veterinary, see that title. 

Visits of officers to otlier parts of India useful, Flymen 27,4SS. 

Rice, see under Crops. 

Rinderpest, see under Contagious diseaise.s uudir Veterinary. 

Roads, see under Administration, 

Rope making, see under Agricultural industries. 

Rural economics, ignorance of politicians and town people, Dwarko/nath 
Sinyfi (506), 32,769-61. 

SAHASRABUDHE, Rao Sahib G. N., Pleader, Ellichpur, Am roati district: 
(452-472), 32,425-32,490. 

Agricultural opt>ration.s, 32,470-81. 

Experience of, (452), 

Adhinistbation : 

Meteorological Deimrtment, increased use should be made of, by 
Department of Agriculture and information pubhidied to agri¬ 
culturists, (458). 

Meteorology, lectures on relation of agriculture, and suggestion 
(458). 

Postal and telegrapli services, satisfactory, (458). 

Railways; 

Opening of branch railways advocated, (457). 

Reduced inland rates for rural produce advocated, (467). 

Roads, Village; 

Condition of, under District Oouncils not satisfactory, (457). 
Suggestions for improvement, (457). 

Aobicultxjhal Depaktment, policy, 32,441-2, 32,478. 

Aoricultukal officers, recommendations re attitude towards farmers, 
(466-7). 
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SAHASRABUDHE, Rao Sahib G. H.—contd. 

Agbioxtltural Indkbtbdness : 

Alienation of lauds, restriction not advocated, (460). 
aiuses of, (469), (459-60). 

Credit, sources of, (458), (460), 

Education the only remedy, (460). 
among. Kunbis, 32,428. 

Measures for lightening burden of debt. (460). 

Money-lenders’ Act, passing of, as in the Punjab, proposed, (460). 
Money-lenders, syetem and evils of, (459), (460). 

Mortgages, long-term, advantages over short-term, (460). 

Kate of interest, lowering of, and prohibition of ixnnpound interest 
by legislation pro|>osed, (460). 

Agricultural Industries : 

Co-operative Industrial Socielitjs, formation suggested, (466). 
Dehydrogenation, industry of drying vegetables, proposal re, (464), 
32,434-6. 

Fish culture and poultry keeping, Kiinbis would not take up, 
32,458. 

Fruit growing, water supply difficiiltj, (464). 

Government must start small industries, (466). 

Jiistructioii of rural people in, scheme, (464). 

Mango trade, rec4)inmeiidatioii by Oonimitti'e of enquiry appointed 
by Bombay Government, (464). 

Obstacles to development of email industries, and proposed reinediej», 
(465). 

Paper pulp and paper making from cottH>n stalks, expenineiits and 
proposal rc, (463-4), (460), 32,431-3. 

Proposals, (464-5). 

Hope making, (465). 

Subsidiary industries; 

previous Enquiries into, (4()i5). 

Need for, (463). 

Time spent by cultivators on holdings, (464-5). 

Weaving and suggestion re opening of School, (466). 
for Women, need for, (465). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Bulls, purchase of, at high cost from foreign countries, objwtion 
to, (463). 

Cattle-breeding and dairy farm, forthcoming establishment at 
Ellichpur, (463). 

Cattle-breeding farms, (463). 

Prizes to cattle briDcHiere, contimiam'e and development of system 
advocated, (463). 

Berar, agricultural conditions in, (460-1), 32,428. 

Co-operation : 

Central Banks, rate at which loan.s lent to primary societies, 
32,463. 

Loans from Co-operative Central banks and credit societies: 

Rate of interest too high, (459), (460). 

Suimrvision over use of money ailvanced, need for, (459), 
(468), 32,485-90. 

Value of, (460). 

Crops: 

Combination of, in America, advantage of, (462). 

Cotton : 

increased Cultivation, 32,453. 

jncrea.sed Production per acre should be considered, (462), 
32,465. 

Damage by wild animals: 

Pigs, (462). 

Prevention methods, (462). 

Gardens and orchards, Berar, but reduction latterly, (461). 
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MHASRABUDHE, Rao Sahib G. N.—coned. 

Cultivation : 

Improved methods, little progress made, (457). 

Productive power of land, not increased with increased expendi¬ 
ture, 32^451-3. 

Eotation xn Berar, (462). 

Dbmonstbation and Peopaganha: 

Agricultural Conferences, resolutions passed by, but not translated 
into vernacular and no action tatoen on, (456), 32,439. 

American metho^is, and tribute to, (456, 457). 

Cattle breeding farm at Boregaon, (455), 

Demonstration Farms: 

Carrying on of, on commercial basis, desirability and pos¬ 
sibility of, (4^), 32,426-7. 

Effectivenees of, question of, (455). 
at Yeotmal and Basim, (455). 

Departmental resolutions, etc., increased translation of, into ver¬ 
nacular and free distribution necessary, (456), 32,439. 

Ex])erimental Farms: 

Akola, (455). 

Profitable carrying on of, not possible, (4551. 

Policy advocated and American and Fnglish ideals should be 
followed, (456). 

Poona Agricultural Show, steps should be taken to bring resulte 
before people, (461), 32,439. 

Propaganda work, imp<jrtance of, (456). 

Seed Farm at Boregaon, (455). 

I^nucATiON: 

Adult, libraries and reading rooms in villages should be established 
with Government assistance, (455). 

Agricultural 

Facilities, inadequacy of, (453). 

Practical instruction after leaving Agricultural college neces¬ 
sary, and proposal, (469), 32,4»%. 

Teachers: 

Agricultural Training school in Berar, establishment 
advocated, (453). 

Practical course necessary after leaving Agricultural 
College, (453). 

Vernacular Middle S^'hools: 

Number of, in different provinces and number ol scholars, 
(455). 

Ilequirements for establishment of, and proposals, (453). 
Defects of present system, (46B-9). 

Gardening, advocated, (4^). 

Industrial and agricultural bias, impO'rtance of providing for 
(468-9), 

Interest in, by rural people, proposed measm'es for encouraging, 
(453-4). 

Nature study, advocated, (469). 

Primary: 

Compulsory: 

Compulsory establishment, proposal for Government 
encouragement, (453). 

Need for, (469). 

Position rc, and proposals for increase in attendance, 
(454-5), 32,454-6. 

Curriculum must be such as to create agricultural and indus¬ 
trial bias in minds of boys, (453). 

Gardening instruction, proposal, (453). 

Teachers, importance of attitu^ of, and requirements, (469-70). 
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SAHASRABUDHE, Rao Sahib G. N.-cc/nh/. 

Feutilisbrs : 

Artificial, preparation by Governin^ait and diabribution at cheap 
rate, .suggestion, (462). 

Cattle urine, instruction of people in use of, advocated, (462). 
Cowdung: 

Insti-uc-tiou of people in use of, advocated, (462). 

Ust» as luel, supply of fuel to villages by Forest Diepartment 
proposed, (462). 

Dry lea\’es, suggest^ utilisation of, (462). 

Manure depots in each village or group of villages, propoeal, 
(461-2). e. . 1-" . 

from Pliosphatic mines, suggestion, (462). 

Supply to landholders by Agricultural Department at cheap rate, 
need for, (461-2). 

Urgent iie^ for su})ply, (461). 

Finance: 

Land mortgage bank, opinion re proposal, (459), (460L 
Tacaici loans, procedure, criticism of, ana proposea alteration, 
(459), 32,464. 

FaaBsrs: 

Forest prodtice, facilities sliouki be alio\^Ted to villagers to make 
use of, (467). 

Fuel supply to villagers from, proposal, (467). 

Grazing: 

increased Provision desirable and policy advocated re, (466-7). 
Statistics of areas, revenue from fees, etc,, (467), 32,466-7. 
Management of portion of area by Panchayats, proposal, (467). 

Imflem&nts : 

Local manufacture and encouragement desirable, (463). 

New: 

Jlequirements, (463). 

Use of, (463). 

for Weeding and inier-cultivation, need for, (463). 

Victoria Technical Institute, Amraoti, (463). 

IllRIGATION : 

Utilisation of surplus rainfall, processes demonstrated at Poona 
Agricultural exhibition, 1926, should be studied by agricultural 
omcers in Berar, (461). 

Welle ; 

Provision of, in Berar, need for, and suggestions re, (466-1), 
32,428. 

Purchase of pump and engine on hire purchase system desired. 
32,429-30. 

Marketing : 

Cotton, system in Berar, (467-8). 

Grain, system in Berar, (467-8). 

Municipal Committees, system, (467). 

Weights and Measures: 

Inspection, 32,443-6. 

Standardisation advocated, (468), 32,437. 

IlAiNPALii, shortage of, and need for investigation into causes, etc., 
32,462. 

Hate of Exchange, (472), 32,468-9. 

Beseakch ; 

Puea Institute, excellent work done by, and desirability of develop¬ 
ment, (452). 

Relations between Agricultural Advisor to Government of India 
and Provincial officers and suggestions for better co-ordination, 
(452). 

U.S.A., Department of, Agriculture, policy of, (471-2), 32,447. 
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8AHASRABUDHE, Rao Sahib G. N. — eontd. 

Statistics : 

OoDectiou by village officers, defocts of system, (470-1). 

Field, defects of system, (470-1), 3*2,439. 

Improvements, need for, (470-1). 

YaTEBiNAiiT^ Muktoear Institute, relations between superior officers at, 
and Provincial officers and suggestions for better co-oixliaation, (452). 

WanrAiiE of Ruiul Population : 

Economic surveys in tj-^pical villages, objections to, (470). 

Facilities required for, (470). 

Model villages, scheme, (464), (458). 

Sarni hemp, see under Fodder under Animal Husbandry, under Crops, and 
under Gr€>en Manure under Fertilisers, 

Scarcity, relief works during, PUjmen 27,981-3. 

Sea freights, prosperity of cultivators injured by, and cluinge advocated, 
Bhargava (430). 

Seeds, see under Crops. 

Sericulture, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Sihora Agricultural Association, evidence on behalf of, see Pande, K. P., 
(629-639), 33,185-33,558. 

Soils: 

Bunding : 

Enoouragement advocated, Fande (531). 

Improvement of soils by, Khaparde (402); Fande (531); Dokras 
(481). 

System, Flitrnen (28). 

Chemicals taken away by different crops, work re, Flymen 28,022-5. 
Cultivable land gone out* of cultivation, jiropoeed measures for reclama¬ 
tion: Bhargatia (A2H), Khapirde (402). 

Deterioration owing to growth of kans grass, and measures adopted for 
dealing with, Flu men (28), 27.599-305, 28,020-9, 28,2i32-3; Irwin (344), 
31,262-5, 31,308-9. 

Drainage : 

liettcu* drainage during monsoon desirable in certain cases, Allan 

{20li), 

Draining off rain water, netnl for, in Borar, and proposed measures, 
KhajHirde (402). 

of Waterlogged land, proposals, Flynini (*28). 

Erosion : 

from Deterioi'iition of forests, not serious, Fande (537). 

Extent of problem, Flymen 28,249-51; WiH (278), 30,374; Pande 
(537). 

Means of preventing, Jhkras (481), 32,650-1. 
by Monsoon rains, and piwentivo steps advocated, Flymen (33). 
Excess water, co-operation amongst cultivators for removal of, desirable, 
Flymen (28). 

Fertility, decreasing, Dwarkanath Singh 32,705-9. 

Improvement: 

by Bhandhwae system, with subsequent deterioration after about 
thirty years, Bhargava (428). 
on some Gk>verninent farms. Flymen (28). 
lievelling and bunding, example, Bokras (481). 

Means or, T>okra}s (481). 

Beeearch, see that title. 

Resting of, from irrigation, in areas wdiere wells unsuitable for irriga- 
tion, Flymen (28). 

Retention of moisture, experiments carried out. Flymen 28,271. 
no oitjanisiMi Surv’^ev carried out, but certain w'ork being done, Flymen 
27,59^8. 

Uncultivated cultivable land, Flymen 28,074-6. 
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Statistics: 

AiiKAS UNDm CULTIVATION : 

sufficiently Accurate in general^ Flymen (36). 

Collection hy village Patwaris, and substitution of another agency 
would be expensive, Pande (639). 

Arrangement and publication should be carried out by Department of 
Agriculture, Pande (639). 

Collection : 

Methods in Central Provinces sufficiently accurate, Irwin (347). 
by Patwaria, detects of system, A manat Ali (388), 31,738-40. 

Trained agriculturists should be appointed as Patwaris or duties 
transferred to Agricultural Assistants, Atnanat Ali (388). 
by Village officers, defects of system, Sahasrahudhe (470-1). 

Chop pohecasts : 

Extent of responsibility of Agricultural Department, Flymen 
28,151-2. 

System, Flymen 28,234-46, 28,260-1. 

Field, delects of system, Sahasrahudhe (470-1), 32,439. 

Imports and exports of foods, question of availability, Flymen 28,058-61. 
Improvements, need for, Sahasrahudhe (470-1). 

Live stock and implements, reliability or, Flymen (35). 

Persons should he deputed to study American system, Pande (539)- 
Vital, collection method and defectiveness of systeni and proposal for im¬ 
provement, Stiles Wehh 32,071. 

Yield of Aghicultukal Pkoduce ; 

Crop cutting experiments needed and increased staff required for. 
Flymen (35). 

Estimation by executive officers^ objection to, Pande (539). 

Taking only one-tenth acre lor experiments, method should be 
changed, Pande (539). 

STILES WEBB, Lieutenant-Colonel H. G., D.P.H., D.T.M. and H. (Camb.), 
Officiating Dircx;tor of Public Health, (Jeiitral Provinces. (411-13), 
31,900-32,122. 

District Councils, attitude re rural sanitation 32,079-82* 

Education : 

Primary schools, instruction in hygiene, 31,951-3, 32,012-4. 
Kobertson Medical School, 32,116-9. 

Public Health : 

All-India Health Act desirable, 31,956-8. 

All-India Sanitary Conferences, discontinufince of, but need for, 
32,014-7. 

Assistant Medical Officers, training, qualifications and pay, 32,073-6. 
Baby welfare work, 32,059-61. 

Birth and death statistics in rural districts and towns, 1901-1925, 
(412). 

Budget, and increased allotment of funds to, as compared with 
medical budget desired, 32,106-10. 

Department: 

Action taken by, in educating public opinion and imparting 
instruction re prevention of epidemic diseases and results of, 
(412), 32 090-2. 

District Health Officers, need for appointment in large dis¬ 
tricts, (412-3), 81,910. 

Organisation and inadequacy of staff, 31,904, 32,103. 

Organisation in districts, 3l,907-ll. 

Relations with Medical Department, Public Works Department, 
Irrigation Department, &c., 32,038-9. 

Diseases, nature of most virulent, 32,044-7. 

Dispensaries; 

Epidemic work of, a need for increase in number, (413). 

Number and system, 31,907-8. 

Female hospitals, forthcoming establishment of, 32,065-9* 
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STiL£8 WEBB, Lieutenant-Colonel H. C.—eontd. 

PuBUO Hou/TH — contd. o 

Fevers, difference in mortality between town and country, 32,021-8. 
Health oificerB, number, jurisdiction. &c., 32,048-51* 

Health Publicity officers, work of, 31,909, 32,033. 

Hookworm disease, work re, 31,920, 31,927, 31,943-4. 

Hygiene instruction in primary schools, 31,951-3, 32,012-4. 

Hygiene lectures in jails, and question of extension, 31,974-85. 
Infantile mortality, 32.043. 

Influenza, 1918, mortality from, 32,043. 

Jail superintendents, 32,101-2. 

Journal for whole of India would be useful, 32,017-8. 

Lady doctors, 32,062-4. 

Leprosy, extent of, and measures taken re, 31,986-97, 32,086-9 
Malaria: 

(.Connection of irrigation with, question of, 32,083. 

Eradication of, expenditure on, rather than on distribution of 
quinine advocat/ed, 31,908-9, 32,007-100. 

Extent of, 31,919. 

Quinine: 

Distribution, 81,916-7. 

Prophylactical, disbelief in, .31,969. 

Survey by, in 1912, Major Kendrick, 31,915, 32,072. 

Surveys in selected areas desirable, 31,917-8, 31,967-73. 
Municipal Engineers, 32,052. 

Pliysical condition o( people in different districts, 31,962-6, 32,029-30. 
Public Health Museum would be useful, 32,114-5. 

Propaganda work, need for. (412) 

Registration Act desirable owing to need for uniformity of %ntal 
statistics, 31,956-8. 

Registration of births and deaths, unreliability of, 32,(KlO-l. 
Research: 

Joint, laboratorv with Veterinary Department would be 
a[>proved, 31,924-G. 

no Laboratory facilities in province, 31,fl04-6, 32,002-5, 32.031-2, 
Roundworm, 31,920-3, 32,027. 

Rural sanitation, attitude of District (Vuincils, 32,079-92. 

Sanitary conditions in different trai ts. 32,084-5. 

Sanitary Engineer, need for, 32,038j 32,105. 

Sanitfiry In.spe(?tovs, number, fimt'tions, etc., 32,053-8. 

Spleen index of children, work d<ine in connection with, 32,040. 
Tuberculosis: 

believed to l>e Increasing throughout India, 32,111-3. 
so-called Sanatorium at Pendra, 32,112. 

Vaccinators, training and qualifications required, 31,912-4, 32,000-9. 
Venereal disease, 32,045. 

Village sanitation, proposal, 31,945-50. 

Village Sani^tioii Act, 32,076-8. 

Vital statistujs, oolloction method and defectiveness of system and 
proposal for inii»roveraent. 32,071. 

Water-borne diseases, 32,010-11. 

Water supply: 

Disinfection of wells in case of epidemics, 31,941-2. 
Improvement, measures being taken and progress of, and 
results, 31,928-39. 

RasiiAROH: 

Helminthic affections, wwk re, (411). 
proposed Lines of, (411). 

Malaria Bureau, creation of, advocated, (411), 31,968-73. 

Public Health (Research) Institute, prop^^ establishment of, (411), 
32,034-7, 32,093-6. 

WbLFAHR of RtJRAI. PoPtTLATIOX: 

Salvation Army institutions, question as to existence of, 32,122. 
Sanitary progress, obstacles to, (412), 

Weakness of agriculturists physically and mentally, 31,903. 
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Sugar; 

Gub . 

improved Boiling furnace, Ihihey (102). 

Shortage of, and importation, Dtthey U06), 28,704, 28,708*12. 

Gur making only, Ptymen 28,009-10, 28,017. 

White, shortage of, Vuhey 28,709. 

Sugarcane: 

Acreage, decrease and reason, Phjmen 27,822-t3. 

CaiMBATORJE : 

Cultivation of, Phjmen 27,773-6. 

Experience of, Ihthcy 28,454-9; Bhargatm 32,301-3. 

Hardness of caries and need for suitable crushing mill, Duhey 
(105), 28,464-7. 

Value of, Plymtn 27,478-9. 

Ooimbatore station, value of, Phjmen 27,480; Allan (197). 

Condition of cultivation in Balaghat District, Thibey 28,639-44. 

Crushing mill, introduction of improved, Ihihey (1()2)- 
Cultivation, improvements in, as result of demonstration, Flymen 
(14-15). 

new Furnace, benefits derived from introduction of. Flymen (16). 
Fektimsers : 

Ammonium sulphate, successful use, Bhargava (428). 

Introduction of^ efforts, Duhey (102). 

Karanja cake, value of, Flymen 28,188-90. 

Improved varieties, introduction of, Flymen (16); Duhey (102). 
Irrigation, Duhey (104). 

Works not suitable for, Pollard-Lowdcy 28,946. 

Manuring, Allan (203), (204); Duhey (KU), 28,470-2, 28,749-02. 

Mills suitable for small cultivators, need for, and suggestions, Duhey 
(105). 

Personal experienc-e, Duhey 28,450-9, 28,507 , 28,544-51, 28,736-40. 

Profit per acTe, Duhey 28,544-5. 

Rotation, Flymen 28,011-6, 

Watering require<l, Flymen 28,019-21. 

Taccavi advances, see under Finance. 

Tanks sec under Irrigation. 

Telegraph facilities, sec under Administration. 

TRIVEDI, C. M., I.C.S., Registrar, Co-operative Societies: (!lf3B-172), 
29,202-29,619. 

Experience of, 29,204-7. 

OO-OPKIUTION . 

Agricultural Associations, 29,203-7. 

Banking crisis of 1921 and causes of, 29,446-9. 
for Betterment of village life, scope for, (172). 

Cattle-breeding societies, in Raipur diGtrict formerly, but closure 
owing to luck of interest, (172), 29,334-5, 29,576^. 

Central Banks: 

Control over, extent of, 29,349-67, 29,359-62. 

Deposits, (172). 

Directors, 29,5^k)-2, 29,568'9. 

Dividend, 29,497. 

Inspectors, class of men, &c., 29,457-61. 

Managers, class of men, iV'c., 29,454-6. 

Number, (168). 

Particulars re, working of, &c., 29,336-67, 29,496. 

Results, (172). 

Compulsion on minority to join as members of co-operative societies 
for joint improvement, objection to, (172). 

Co-operative Institute, Berar, system, (170). 
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TRIVEDI, C. M.-^contd. 

COOPBR ATION—eon^ c2 • 

OcM)perativ6 Institute for Jubbulpore and Nerbndda Divisions, 
working of, (169). 

Qredit Safeties: 

Accounting and audit, (169), 29,270-9, 29,2a>-6, 29,469. 
Application and granting oi loans, procedure, 29,244-61, 
29,460-3. 

Bye-law that members should send boys to school, one case of, 
29,636. 

Consolidation of movement. ct)noentration ot etforts on, 
advwatod, (171), 29,262. 

Contribution by one society for purchase of quinine, 29,617. 
Deficit, inopting ol, by Government, proposal, (169). 

Deposits, (172). 

Ktiucation aiuJ supervision of: 

by Central Banks, and drawbacks of system, (169), 
29,243-61, 29,36;i-o, 29.426-7. 

RoorganiHaiion of system, proposals for, and measures 
taken, (169-70), 29,270-82, 29,407, 29,489. 

Klfeot on rates charg(‘d by moneylenders, 29,660-2. 

Failure, statisticis, 29^216-7. 

Federation subscription levied irom members, proposed 
abolition, (169). 

[inprovemcnt of movement, proposals for, (171), 

Joint liability, enforcement: 

in Certain cases and etfect on reputation ot movc^nieiii, 
29,218-20, 29,237. 

Policy rc, 29,221-6. 

I>iaiis from Central Banks, system, 29,420-2. 

Loans lor purchase of implements, and joint purcdiase in one 
ciw>e, 29,618. 

Liquidations, effect on contidonee in movement, qne''tion of, 
29,392-4. 

Members borrowing lioth from, and from moneylenders, 
common, 29,287-8, 

Members, borrowing trom moneylenders or malgiizaiv, 21>,4(^10. 
Organisation, procedure, 29,39^^9. 

Bates of interest charged, 29,397, 29,493-4. 

B-eserve funds, policy re, 29,490-5. 

Bosults and position of, (172), 29,496. 

Sanitation not taken up by, 29,61(>7. 

•Statistics, (170-1), 29,486-8. 

Success of movement in Borar as compared with Central 
Provinc.es, 29,404-6. 

Succesvsful siX'iety, features of, and results, 29,4(X)-3. 
Supervision by Goveriimeut auditors desired, 2VL428-9. 
Winding-up, policy and procedure, 29,226-39, 29,374-85, 

29.499-604, 29,6:^6, 29,688-91. 

Worlcing of, (171). 

Defoi^tive organisation and defective education of members, 29,579. 
Department: 

Circles, iriereuse to five, desirability of, (168-9). 
no Co-operation with Education Department, 29,606-7. 
Organisation of, (168). 

Encouragement of jgrowth of, material advantages must be made 
clear to people, ^,390-1. 

Expenditure on, and need for increase, 29,411-2, 29.50^. 
Federation Auditors, class of men, 29,467-S. 

Gond Societies, ^,694. 

Government assistance, extent of, &c., 29,60tL12 , 29,537-40. 
Government financial assistance during banking crisis in 192(k21, 
29,366-8. 

History of tnovement. 29,209-13. 

Honorary workers ana non-official agencies, value of, and scope for, 
work by, (170). 
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TRIVEDI, C. M.-'COTitd. 

CO-OFERATION— CQUtd, 

impulse must cume from witliiu, not from the State, 29,698'9- 
Joint farming societies, question of, (172). 

Land mortgage banks, Berar, scheme under consideration, (170), 
29,386-9. 

Jm’tures in normal schools by inspector of Berar Co-operative 
Central Institute, 29,506. 

Jjocal instructors, recruitment method and salaries, 29,595-7. 
Non-co-operation movement, effect of, 29,395-6. 

Non-credit societies, loan from Central Bank to agricultural asso¬ 
ciation, 29,423. 

Non-official agency, extent of assistancse received from, and scope for, 
29,413-8, 29,476-84, 29,541-9. 

Obstacles to growth ol movement, (170), 29,470. 

Position more satisfactory than two years ago, 29,268. 

Primary Societies, number, (168). 

little Propaganda for education of public in principles of co-opera¬ 
tion in villages, 29,240-2. 

Provincial Baiik: 

Cash credit with Imperial Bank, 29,369-72, 29,561-7. 

Deposits, (172). 

Dividend, 29,497. 

Position of, 29,496. 

Iteiations with Central Banks, 29,359-61. 

Results, (172). 

Registrar, whole-time oflic^er, W'ould be desirable, and necessary if 
work of Industries Department expands, 29,438-9. 

Sale Societies : 

Co-operation of Agricultural Department, necessity for, (171). 
CJotton sale societies, (171), 29,289-330, 29,615-29, 29,573-4. 

Rice sale societies, formation in Bilaspur district to be con¬ 
sidered, (171). 

Seed societies, 29,619- 

Societies for aggregation of fragmented holdings and redistribution 
in plots of reasonable size, possibility of, in Bilaispur, but not 
in other parts, (171-2), 29,3;^2-3. 

Societies under liquidation, number, (168). 

Societies for co-operative use' of agricultural mac*hinery : 

Essentials for success, (172). 

Scope for, and consideration advocated, (172). 

Staff : 

Clerks and auditors, pay considered adequate to secure honesty, 
29,614-5. 

Courses at Agricultural College under consideration, 29,614 
Knou ledge of ** The Law and Principles of Co-operation,’* 
question of, 29,462-6. 

Recruitment from Nag^iur Agricultural College graduates 
under consideration, 29,586-7. 

Training, 29,580-7. 

Sweepers’ societies, 29.473-4. 

Transmission of money between central Banks and societies, refund 
of three-fourths of money order commission advocated, (170) 
Dnlimited liability, sale or encumbering of land in order to pay 
contribution, a few cases of, 29,600-13. 

Cbops, change to money crops from food crops, effects, 29,559*604 
29,573-2. 

Education. Compitlsor?, formation of co-operative societies for, desir¬ 
able, (172), 29,436-7. 

Holdings ; 

Consolidation: 

by Oo-operation, see that title above. 

Visit of Mr. Roughton and other® to the Punjab in connection 
with, 29,433-5, 29,440-1. 

Fragmentation, ctvil of, Clihattisgarh, (171). 
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TRIVEDl, C. 

Lani> Sybt&m:, occupancy holdings, percentage, 29,232. 

Tacoavi Loans, issue through co-operative societies, question of possi** 
bility and method, 29,430-2. 

Tubenoulotts, see under Public Health. 

UfS.A.t policy of the Department of Agriculture, Sahasrahudhe (471-2), 
82,447. 

Usurious Loans Act, see under Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Vegetable growing, see under Agricultural Industries, 

Venereal Diseases, see under Public Health. 

Veterinary: 

Ancient methods should be studied and systematised, Eorde (317). 
Apathy of District Councils, Irwin 31,310-19. 

Assistants : 

few Complainte received of, Wilson 30,959. 

Demanding of fees by, Amanat All (387), 31,844-7. 

Pay, Wilson 30,958. 

Tours by, value of, Irwin (345). 

Board of Veterinary iStudies, need for, Wtlson 30,913. 

Civil YBrasiNABY DEPA»TMBiNT: 

close Co-operation with certain other departments necessary, 
Flymen (30); DesJtpande (302). 

Control by Diroi^tor of Agriculture: 

AdvocaUd, Korde (319); Amanat Ali (387); Bkurgava (429); 
Fokras (483). 

not Desirable, Flymen (30); Dubey (105). 

Independence of Director of Agriculture: 
should Continue, Wilsoti (332). 
not Necessary, Fande (533). 

should be Independent if Dire<)tor oi Agriculture a technical 
officer, 1 1 win (344), 

Control of animal husbandry operations by, rather than by Agri¬ 
cultural Department desirable, but not suitable in Central 
Provinces, Wilson 30,929-36, 31,031-8. 

Relations w4th Agricultural Department. Wilson 30,913, 30,955. 
College, desirable, U'iljion 30,918-9, 31,039-46. 

OoNTAOiouB Diskasus: 

Delay in treatment and need for increased staff, Dubey 28,554-6. 
Examination of herds coming in from Native States desirable, 
Irwin (345). 

Legislation: 

not Advocated, JJokras (483). 

Desirable at present, Fande (534). 

Impossible owing to religious scruples of the Hindus, Wilson 
(383). 

Objections to, Kha^rde (404). 
not considered Possible, Inoin (345). 

Methods of dealing with, education and teaching of animal hygiene 
in elementary schools, Wilson (333). 

Nature of, Wtlson 30,985-7. 

Obstacles in way of dealing with, Wilson (333); Irwin 31,320; 
Fande (634). 

Propaganda recommended, and failing success, legislation, 
Ehargava (429). 

Reporting of: 

by Patwark, system and delay, Wilson 30,989-91. 

Post cards for, improvement from, Wilson 30,989. 

Rinderpest: 

Immunisation against, question of cost, and percentage of 
oattle worth, Wilson 31,047-52. 

Incidence and mortality from, Wilson 20,971-4. 
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Veterinary — contd, 

OoNTAOious Dis£asb8— contd. 

Staff dealing with contagious diseases should be under sole control 
of veterinary officer in charge of province, Wilson 30,909-12. 
Trained agriculturists should be appointed as Paiwaris and 
Revenue fii spec tors, Amnnat All (387-8). 

Troubles from borders, Wilson 30,975-9. 
little do-ordination between work of provinces and Indian States, 
WUson 30,909. 

Dispbnsabies : 

Assistants: 

Transft^r to control of lo<*al IkkUos advocated, Pande 33,256-61. 
Work satisfactory, Wilson 30,956. 

Classes of, and* control, Wilson (332). 

Control: 

by District Boards; Vubey (105). 

Apathetic attitude of District CounciLs, Irwin (345), 
31,085-7. 

Noiiiinally but Board has insufficient (jontrol, Bhtwgava 
(429). 

Responsilnlity not realiMNl by Boards owing U> dual 
control with Covernnient, Pande (533). 

Satislacfcory working of .system m some iihices, Korde 
(319), ;30;730-1. 

Working well, (4S.3) 

by Extra Assistant Directors ot Agriculture desirable, Pande 
(534). 

Transfer to Provincial Authority : 

not ^\dv'r>cat€d, Korde (315)), IBiargara (429); J)okias (483). 
greater Efficiency would result, Irwin (345), 31,085-7. 
not Ob 3 e<'ted to if kept in touch vith local iiewls, Pande 
(533). 

should 1)0 Partial only, Wilson (332). 

Expansion : 

Inadequate, Korde (319); W^ilson (332), Invin (345), Bhargava 

wiil become Necessary, Dokras (483). 

Needed, Pande (533). 

None noticeable, lJuhey (lOH). 

too Far from villagers. Dnbey (105); Pandeya (126), 28,790-4; 
Bhargava (429), 32,2M-7, 32,278. 

Local Fund, more intere.st should Ix) taken in by local board 
members, W'dso 7 i (332). 

Profits from cattle-pounds sliould be applied to, (345). 

Staff, suggostion le, Amanat AH (387). 

one Surgeon sliould l)e attacehed to oac*h, separate from touring 
assistant surgeons, Dokras (479-80), (483). 

Touring: 

not Fully used except during outbreaks, Duhey (105). 
liniw>rtauce of wxirk, W^dsitn (333). 

Inadequate stock of medicines, Pandeya (126). 
little Known of, Pande (534). 

None, Dokras (483). 

None, but desirable, Iricm 31,181-2. 

Used largely by malgujsai’S but not fully by cultivators, Wilson 
(333). 

Treatment and medicines too expensive, Bhargava (429). 

Use of; 

Extent of, and reasons for use not l>eing greater Khaparde (404). 
Full use not made of. and reasons, Korde (319); Invin <345); 
Amanat Ali (387), 31,713; Bhargava (459), 32,234-7, 32,278; 
Dokras (483)* Paiule (p&S). 

Inadequate, Wilson (332). 

Increase should be encouraged by propaganda and demonatra- 
iions and suggestions for, Wilson (3^): 
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Veterinary— 

DisPENSAnias— cuntd. 

Used generally only for inoculation and castration, Bhargava 
82,236. 

Disposal of diseased carcases, legislation advocated, Duhey (i06). 

Doctors and suWrdinate officers, strength should be increased in every 
district, Pandtya (126). 

Indigenous methods, use of, Korde (316), 30,809-10, 30,830-6; Bhargava 
32,23:M, 32,280-2. 

Inspectors, posts should be abolished and the men appointed to take 
charge of dispensaru^ at big towns, Dohras (480). 
iBoIatioii and disinfection necessary at prosoiit until accommodation 
available for segregation, Ihihfi/ HOo). 

Mbdicinbs : 

Mulgu^ors should have steak of, and be trained to use, Duhey 
(105), 28,669-70. 

Patwaris should hold stock of, and be instructed in cattle diseases 
and their treatment, Pandaya (126). 

Non-contagious dksbases : 

Oases treated, number 1901-4 and 1020-23, WUnun 30,998. 
Treatment, Wilson 30,988. 

for Ordinary diseases, man of lower subordinate service in every 
Revenue enreje desirable, Vtindf (533-1). 

Pamphlets in vernacmlara dealing with diseases and medicines should 
be puhlislied, Pfindi' (534). 

Pkeventive Inoculation : 

Compulsory', advocated, lJuhey (106). 
tremendous DernaTnl for, Wilbon *30,946. 

no Fee charginl, Dubey (106); Bhargava (429); Dohras (483); Fandf 
(634). 

Niimlier of cosee, 1901-1906 and 1920-25, Wilson (333), 39,996. 
Obstaclcii? m way of popularising, 30,996; Pande (634). 

no Obstruction, Dohras (483). 
boixmaing Popular with people, Bhargava 32,238-9. 

Practice of, Dnhcy (106). 

Propaganda iKMXJSsary, Bhargava (429). 

Simultaneous, desirable and under consideration but increase of 
.staff nw/essitated, Wihon *30,946-52. 

Propaganda work should be increased, Panch (634). 

Public health aspect of work, Wilson 30,913, ^,9*37-9. 

Public interest increasing, Irwin 31,318. 

Ri^seakch : 

E^tonomy necessary, Pandeya (126). 

Further facilities neces.sary, Wils07\ (333), 30,921-8. 

Indian youths should be selected fpr work, Pandaya (125). 
Lalioratorv should be housed near public health research laboratory, 
Wilson 30,91*3, 30,981-4. 

Laboratory staff attached at Nagpur, Wilson *30,9.12-3. 

MhkU'sar Research Institute: 

Relations with proposed provincial institutes. Fan(634). 
Relations hotiveen superior officers at, and JProvincial officers 
and suggestions for better co-ordination, Sahasrahvdhc (462). 
Work of. and of branch at Bareilly, etc,. Wilson (*332). 
Piroplasmosis the most important need, Wihon 30,994, 

Provincial veterinary Research Institutes: 
in Each province, proposal, Pande (6*34). 

Needed, Flymen (25), (30). 28,139-40; Irwin (342). 

Setting up of, scheme, Wilson (»33*3), 30,913, 30,921-8, 30,980, 
30,999. 

Sebum : 

Difficulty experienced in obtaining. Pande (534). 
no Difficulty in obtaining, Dohras (483). 

Making, of, in. provincial institute not advocated, Wihon 30,940-4. 
no Shortage, Bhargava (429). 

Supply of, and suggestions for facilitating, Wilson (333). 
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Veterinary — conid. 

Sbrvios : 

Improvement since introduction of Eefornl scheme, Pande (530). 
Control by Agricultural Department should be increased, Bhargam 
(427), 32,278. 

Satisfactory, with resources at disposal, Jrwin (848), 
not Satisfactory, Korde (318). 

Simpler methods and medicines should be used, Bhargava (427). 

Staff: 

Expansion scheme, Wilson 30,964*70. 

Increase advocated, Flymen (A)); Dokras (479). 
should Mix more with cultirators and train people in using simple 
medicines and preparing medicines, Duhey (102). 

Officers, criticism of, Pandeya (126), 28,814-5. 

Particulars Wilson 20,916-7, tSO,960-8. 

Becruitment from outside province owing to lack of training facili¬ 
ties and drawback of, Wilson 30,918, 31,019-26, 039^46. 

Training at Ma<lras^ found mast satisfa-ctory, Wilson 33,022-5 
Subordinates of, attitude of, Deshininde (298). 

SUPBHJOB VeTF^KINARY OFFICER W^TTH GOVERNMENT OF In»IA : 
Appointment, Advocated, Wilson (333), 30,909. 
proposed Functions, Wilson (»333), 30,1^. 

Surgeons, ajipointment by Agricultural Department for work on ^attle 
farms, suggestion, Jhibey (105). 

Weaving, see under Agricultural Industries. 

Weights and Measures, see under Marketing. 

Welfare of Rural Population: 

Amusements should be increased, Brahma (250), 30,162. 

Concentration on education, agriculture, rural sanitation and health 
advocated, Vlif^rtien 27,761-2. 

Conditions, variation of, in different districts and question of reason, 
Irimn 31,196-210, 31,246-6. 

Economic position of cultivators, Iru ln (*143), 31,278-9, 31,286, 
Economic surveys of typical villages : 

by Committee on which n^preseniatives of the people a majority, pro¬ 
posal for, Klaiparde (408). 

Desirable and suggestions re method of carrying out, Plymen (35), 
28,111-4; Brahma (250); Ihkras (485); Dwnrkanath Singh (505-6); 
Pande (538-9). 

by Government, advocated, Korde (320). 

Objec’tione to, Sahasrahudhe (470). 

Results of, to show that no profit possible in cultivation of land, 
Irwin (347), 31,276-7. 

Work carried out, Plymen (35). 

Facilities required for, Sahasrahudhe (470). 

Government financial assistance needed, Pande (538). 

Health of cultivatons, increased attention needc^l, Jhmrkanafh Singh 
(503). 

Improvement of health conditions 

Difficulties in connection with, Khaparde (406). 

Suggestions for, Pandeya (127); Irwin (346); Khaparde (406); 
Vwarkanath Singh (503); Pande (536). 

Improvement of hygienic conditions nec^essary (Plymen (35). 

Indian attitude re cleanliness of houses, infe<^tiou8 diseases, etc., Pande 
(538), 33,343-7. 

improved Lay-out and sanitary condiitions of villages, scope for, Plymen 
(32). 

Model villages, scheme, Khaparde (406); Sahasrahud^ie (454), (458). 
Panchayat Committees, proposal, Khaparde (408), 

Physical condition of iieople in different districts, Irwin 31,357-61; 
Pande 33,473-5. 

Salvation Army institutions, question as to existence of, Stiles Wehh 
32,122. 

Social Service League, establishment of institutions ott lines of, pro¬ 
posal, Dokras (485), 32,670-3. 
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Welfare of Rural Population— contd, 

IS^ANDABD OS' IJEVINQ : 

ImproriBg slowly, Powar 28,432. 

Incjireafie, Poehary 33,166-9. 

Suggestions for improvement, Brahma (250), 30,162; Irwin (346), 
31.226*36, 31,362-8. 

Weakness of agriculturists x)hysically and mentally, Stilea Wehh 31,903. 
Wells, see under irrigation. 

Wheat, see under Crops. 

Wild animals: 

Damage to crops by, aee under Crops. 

Tigers and i)anthem, people keen on killing in spite of reduction of 
rewards, Irwin 31,083-4. 

WILSON, C. W., M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S., Veterinary Adviser to Government, 
Central Provinces: (332-3), 30,908-31,052. 

Training and past apix)intments, 30,914-5. 

Animal HicsHANPBy: 

Bad condition ot cattle, 30,954. 

Bulls, castration: 

DilSiculty with castes accustomed to carry out work, 31,029-30. 
Progress, 31,027. 

Control by Civil Veterinary Department rather than Agricultural 
Department de^^lrabIe, but not suitable m Central Provinces, 
30,929-36, 31,a‘U-8. 

Oa urak ah a ns, 31,013-8. 

Hissar cattle tanii, 31,009-11. 

Kihtcation : 

JSagpur Agricultural C'olloge, votorinary lectures and first aid 
demonstrations, 30,913, ^30,920, 31,^XX>-8. 

Veterinary Studies, Biiard ol, need lor, 30,913. 

Vetkiunaey : 

A.sHKstanU: 

lew Complaints received of, 30,959. 

Pay, .‘i0,958. 

Board ot Veterinary Stmlies, nee<l lor, «3U,913. 

(College, desirable, 30,918-9, 31,039-46. 

Contagious Diseases; 

Foot-and-mouth disease, treatment, 31,003-4. 

Legislation for destruction, segregation and control of move- 
mtuit impossible owing to religious scruples of the Hindus, 
(333). 

Methods of dealing with, eilucation and teaching of animal 
bygieiio in elementary schools, (33i3). 

Nature ol, 30,985-7. 

Obstacle^!, met with in dealing wiili, religious scruples of the 
Hindus (333). 

Ileporting of; 

by Patwaris, system and delay, 30,989-91. 

Post cards ior, improvement from, 30,989. 

Jlimlerpest: 

Inimunisaiiou against, question of cost, and percentage ol 
cattle worth, 31,U47-52. 

Incidence and mortality from, 30,971-4. 

Periodicity in outbreaks, 31,001-2. 

Staff dealing with, should be under sole control of veterinary 
officer in charge of province, 30,909-12. 

Troubles from borders, 30,975-9. 

little Co-ol^dination between w'ork of provinces and Indian States, 
30,909. 

Department: 

Independent of Director of Agriculture, continuance advoc^ated, 
(332). 

Relations with. Agricultural Department, 30,913, 30,955. 
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Vetkrinaiiv — contd. 

Dispensaries: 

Asiii^ifistaiits, work satisfactory, 30,966. 

Classes of, and control, (332). 

Earpansion inadequate, (332). 

Local Fund, more interest should be taken in by local board 
members, (332). 

Touring : 

Importance of work, (333). 

Used largely by nialguzai‘s but not fully by cultivators, 
(333). 

Transfer of control to Provincial authorities should only bo 
partial, (332). 

Use of: 

Inadequate, (332). 

Increase should be encouraged by propaganda and 
demonstratjons and suggestions for, (333). 

Education, demand for, 31,005. 

Non-contagious diseases: 

Ca.ses treated, number of, iii 1001-4 ami 1920-25, 30,99?^. 
Treatment, 30,988. 

Preventive inoculation: 

tremendous Demand for, 30,945. 

Number ol cases in 1901-1905 and 1920-25, 30.995. 

Obstacles to pojiulaTisatiou of, (t‘f33), 30,99(>. 

8iinultaneous, desirable and under consideration but increa.Si* 
()f staff necessitated, 30.940-52. 
no Private practitioners, 31,000. 

Public health aspe<*t of work, 30,913, [JO,937-9. 
llesearcli: 

Further facilities necesscary, (3.33), 30,921-8. 

Laboratory should be housed near public health research 
laboratory, 30,913, 30,981-4. 

Lalkiratory staff attiK'hed at Nagpur, 30,992-3. 

Muktesar Imperial Laboratory and branch at Bareilly, work of, 
etc., (332). 

Piroplasmosis the most important iietvd, 30,994. 

Pi-ovincial Veterinary Kesearcdi Institution, setting up oi. 
scheme (333), 30,913, 30,921-8, 30,980, 30,9<19. 

Serum: 

Making of, in provincial institute not advocated, 30,940-4. 
Supply of, and suggestions for facilitating, (333b 
Stuff: 

Ex})ansion wheme, 30,904-70. 

Particulars rf, 20,916^7, 30,900-3. 

Becruifment from outside province owing to lack of training 
facilities and drawback of, .30,918, 31,019-26, 31,039-46. 
Training at Madras, found movst satisfiK'tory, 31,022-.5. 
Superior Veterinary Officer with Government of India: 
Appointment advwated, (.33«3), 30,909. 
jiroposed Functions, (3[J3), 30,909. 

WITT, D. 0., Chief Conservator of Forests, Central Provinces: (271-728), 
30,170-30,429, (296). 

Agricultxjiul Industries : 

Lac industry, particulars re, (275), 30,216-25, 30,272, 30,323-5, 
30,368-9, 30,379. 

Sericulture in forests, ijosition, 30,226-31, 30,368-9. 

Animal Husbandhy: 

Camels, province not suitable for, 30,404-7. 

Fodder: 

no Scarcity except in Berar, (278), 

Stall feeding, question of extension, 30,363-4. 

Grazing, see vva^r Forests. 
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Education, Forest school, Balaghat, 30,346-7. 

Fdbtilisees, cowdung, attempts to induce use of fuel instead of, in 
Chhattisgarh district, (278). 

Fobbsts : 

Afforestation, not needed in Central Provinces (278), 

Area and reduction in, for cultivation, 1906-07, 1916-17 and 1925-26, 
(277). 

Areas available for cultivation, (276). 

Baled grass: 

Cbst of baling, 30,366-7. 

Distribution, metliod 30,358-60. 

Quality, 30,356. 

Storage possibilities, 30,177-83, 30,290-6. 

Supply ior stall feeding, experiments and absence of demand 
for, (273-4), 30,174-6, 30,260-8. 
no Oasuarina, 30,42^. 

CSoustruction and repair of wells, tanks and anicuts, (276). 

Cowdung, collection by people, 30,276-9. 

Gutting and preserving fodder on large scale, Forest Department 
should carry out, but increased staff would be necessary, 30,173. 
Department: 

Contact with Revenue Department, 30,331-2, 30,349. 

Relations with Agricultural Department, 30,211-2, 30,349. 

Deterioration : 

Causes, (278). 

Floods ill Central Provinces not duo to (278). 
no definite Investigation being carried on, 30,354. 
will not be Serious if grazing not largely extended, 30,354. 
Ensilage making never tried, 30,296. 

Extraction of minor forest tiroduce and system of working, (275), 
30^272, 30,319-26, ^,368-9, 80,377-80. 

Felling of trees within 20 yards of either bank of streams in certain 
areas forbidden, (278), 30,371-2. 

Forest Engineer, question as to scope for, 30,381-3, 30,408. 

Fuel: 

Cost, question of possibility of reducing cost, 30,365-7. 
Increase of areas of hahul bans desirable as means of 
increasing supply, but tendency rather to reduce, (278), 
30,282-9, 30,330, 30,401-3; 30,421-2. 

Karanja trees not very suitable, 3(3,420. 
no Scarcity except in Berar, (278). 

Fuel and other produce, methods for supply of, to cultivators, 
and failure of certain experiment, Nistar and Paidawar, (276), 
30,185-95, 30,232-6, 30,319. 

Cirass * 

Quality of, 30,300. 

some Research carried out^ but not by Department, 30,350-3. 
Sale of fodder and thatching grass from closed coupes, (274), 
30,297, 30 842. 

Use for stall feeding, Nimar district, (278). 

Gracing; 

Average annual value of concessions in Central Provinces, (278). 
Bluffalo, more damage done by, than by bullocks, 30,309-11. 

Dear grazing and cheap fodder; 

Effect of cheap fodder policy on keeping of useless cattle, 
possible danger, 30,312-4. 

Policy advocated, (277-^, 30,244-62, 30,417. 

Excessive, remedies for, in Central Provinces, (277), (278). 
Facilities, (277), 30,342-4. 

Goats and sheep, restrictions, 30,199* 

Number of cattle grazing in Central Provinces and revenue 
realised, 1922-23, 1923-24, 1924-25, (272-3). 

Policy, 80,302-11, 30,317. 
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Forests— contd. 

G^razing— contd. 

JE^a^>os • 

bixatiou of, (272), 3D.241-8, 30,318, 30,361. 

Reduction, undesirability of, 30,196-8. 

Restriction, (273). 

iSettlements in certain tracts and need for extension, (278). 
Statistics of cattle gras&ed and rates paid for year 1924-25, 
30,413-6, (295). 

Industries: 

Development possible as result of research work being done at 
Dehra Bum 30,377. 

Utilisation omcer to be appointed for a few months, 30,378. 
Labour, system, 30,202-7, 30,8&-9. 

lisc propagation and cultivation, and Government policy, (375), 
30,216-25, 30,272, 30,323-5, 30,368-9, 30,379. 

Light railway, 30,254-7, 30,315-6. 

Match factory, question as to prospects of supply of timber for, 
30 393-400. 

Myrobalams, revenue from, 30,386-92, 30,427. 

Natural generation, 30,259. 

Relation of forestry to agriculture, (271-2), (276), 30,213-5. 

Revenue made by, and freer, and to spend money on useful projects 
desired, 30,237-40, 30,258. 

Roads: 

Construction, particulars re, expenditure on, etc., (276). 
Nature of, ^,408. 

Use of, by general public, (276), 30,340-1. 

Sericulture, position, 30,226-81, 30,368-9. 

Shifting cultivation, negligible, 30,172, 30,334. 

Sleepers, supply, 30,264-7, 30,269-71. 

Slopes, working of, 30,409-12. 

Soil erosion, in Central Provinces, not serious, (278), 30,374. 

Bta6P, forest guards, foresters and rangers, training and pay, 
30,346-8. 

Tanning materials, 30,426-8. 
no Tea cultivation, 30,280-1. 

Tiger population, 30,327-9. 

Trees, commercial, 30,253. 

Villaj^es, system and cultivation in, 30,208-10, 30,333-9. 

Working, methods of, and preparation of working plans, (271-2). 
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Achab .Fodder (knaves, pods, shoots) obtained from the babul tree 

(acacia arabka). 

Ai>at .Brokerage, commission. 

Adhia .Division of produce between two parties in equal pro¬ 

portions. 

A1) T Y A ( A 1 ) A T Y a, An agent or broker. 

Adatiya.) 

AKdLA(ho©) .A tined intereultivating injplement. 

Akna .One sixteenth of a rupee; equivalent to 1 Jd. at exchange 

rate of one and sixpence to the rupee. 

Atta .Wheat flour. 


BABUTi ... 

Bakhaii 

Vakhab). 

Balajke 

Baluta 

Ban 

Bandi ... 
Bandhi 
Bania ... 
Banjara 
Baraki 
Baree ... 
Babhi ... 
Basti ... 
Batai ... 

Beba ... 
Berseem 
Bhata ... 
Bhusa ... 
BlASl ... 
Bidi ... 
Btgha ... 

Bir ... 
Boja ... 
Bund ... 
Burad ... 

Buri ... 


.A widely distributed small tree (acacia tirahka). 

(Bakkuar, a blade harrow used as a substitute for the plough and 
also for preparing the seed bod. 

.Lit. name of a dioty. A religious cess. 

.A village servant. 

.A wood, grove. 

.A ftold of grain which has failed to mature. 

.A rice field. 

.A Hindu trader who is generally also a money lender. 

.A tribe of itinerant grain and cattle merchants. 

.Tnirrigated land depending on rain for its water supply. 

.A caste of vegetable gardeners. 

.Interest in kind upon seed-grain. 

.A village, any inhabited place. 

.Payment of rent in kind, by division of produce 

between landlord and tenant. 

.An inclosure. 

.Egyptian c]over (trifolium alexandriirum). 

.Light, red, laterite soil. 

.The husk or chafF of grain; the straw. 

.. Cross-ploughing of rice land after the crop has come up. 
.Country-made cigarette. 

.A measure of land; the standard or pwrrfi higha is 

3,025 square yards, or Ith of an acre. 

.An area reserved for the growing of grass. 

.A bag of unpressed cotton, weighing 392 lbs. 

.A dam, a field embankment. 

.The name of a Hindu caste whose main ocjcupation is 

mat-making. 

.A variety of cotton imported from America (gossypium 

. hirmtum). 


Cassava 

Chae. 

Chaebandi ... 

Ceakar 

Oharas 

Oharka (Chakra) 
Chauei 

Chaueidae ... 
Chaw ADI 
Chodiehan ... 

Ohuni. 

OsoBi}. 


... Tapioca (won vtilissima). 

... A block or portion of land. 

... Consol i dati on (of holdings). 

...A worker in skins. One of the depressed castes. 

... The narcotic resinous exud«tiou of the hemp plant, 
(cannabis sativa), 

... Spinning wheel. 

... A post wnere a watch or guard is stationed. 

... A watchman. 

... A shelter house for travellers. 

... Cloth from which the bodice worn by females is made. 

... Coarsely ground pulse, 

... Ten millions. 
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Dak (bungalow) ... A rest house for travellers. 

Dal .A generic term applied to various pulses. 

Dalal .An agent or broker. 

Damdopat ... An ancient Hindu provision by which the total in^rest 

on a loan may hoi exceed the amount of the principal. 

Dawakhana .A dispensary. 

Dawra... .An intercultivating implement. 

Derhi .times; interest at the rate of 5l) per cent. 

Deshi .Native to the country; indigenous, 

Dhaincha .A leguminous fibre plant often grown for green manuring 

{seahanid amleataX 

Dhan .The rice plant; unhusked rice. 

Diiana .Grain in general. 

Dharmada .A contribution for charitable purposes. 

Dhimah .A caste of fisbc‘rmeii. 

Dhornb .A cess devoted to cattle protection. 

Erantu .Castor seed (ricifin« comma/n'.v). 

Faltu .Extra, unnecessary. 

Ganj .A market. 

Ganja .A narcotic derived from the unfertilized flowers of 

caunahis sativa, 

Gaolo. See Gow ala. 

GAtriiAKSfiAN .A refuge home for cattle. 

Ghi .Clarified butter. 

OoND .An aboriginal hill tribe inhabiting the ('astern branelu's 

of the Vindbyn mountains. 

Goshala .Charity dc'voted to cow protection. 

Gowala (Gaol o, 

Gwari, Gowli.) ... A herdsman or milkman. 

Gram .Cluck pea {cicer ari v t in u m ). 

Guava .A small evergreen tret* (imidium guyava) grown solely for 

its fruit. 

Gur .Unrefined Indian sugar, jaggery. 

Gwari. See Gowala. 

Haissvat .A statement of assets and liabiliiit's. 

Hakim .A practitioner of one of the Indian systems of medicine. 

Hamali .Porterage charges. 

Hangam .Time, season. 

Habra .The black rayrobalan (terminalia vkebulu), 

Haq .A privilege, perquisite, right. 

Jamauar .An official in the Agricultural D(q)artment subordinate 

to the Agricultural Assistant. 

Jari .A mixture of varieties of cotton belonging principally to 

the gimypiuw neglect utn group. 

Jat (plough).A light inversion plough. 

Juaii(Jowar) .The large millet (sorgr/iam vulgarc). 


Kabuli .An agreement. 

Kalar .Saline efflorescence. 

Kamuar .Fieldman; the lowest grade of official in the Agricultural 

Department. 

Kanb .A coarse, deep-rooted grass weed (saccharurn spontamum), 

Kapas .Cotton with the seed still adhering, (imginned). 

Kakanja .An evergreen jungle tree (pomgamia glabra), 

Kakbi (Kadbi) ... Straw of juar (millet), 

Kabga .Wild rice. 

Kavasth .A caste whose main occupation is that of writer or 

accountant. 

Khadi Eumal ... a handkerchief {rumal\ the fabric of which (hhadi) is 
made from homespun yarn. 
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Kualba 

Khandi 


Khar. 

Khari. 

Kharif 

Khata. 

Khudkabut ... 


Kisan. 

Korku. 

Kotwal 

Kunbi. 

Kuiio (Kuiiu),.. 

Kusum(b) 

Kutcha 

Lakh. 

Lakhabiiata ... 


Lakhoei 
Lugua . 

Macuowa 

Mahajak 

Mahal. 

Mahar. 

Malke (Malj) 
Malouzar 


Malik Makbusa 


Mango. 

Marwari (Mahwaoi) 

Masur. 

Maunb. 


Mrgass . 

Mbhra . 

Mbston, M.S.N, 

(plough) 
Milkay at Sirkar ... 

Moharrir (Muhar) ... 
Mohwa . 

Motb. 

Muno. 

Murum . 

MtTBHAN . 

Myrqbalan. 


Lands or villages held immediately o! Government. 

A measure of weight and capacity which varies accord¬ 
ing to the commodity and» in many cases, for the same 
commodity in dilFerent localities; for cotton, 7841b.; 
at page 315, 1801b.; a t?ommon grain measure is 2(X> 
seers or 411*4 lb. nominal weight. 

A block of land, the soil of which is more or less hoino- 
gt'iieous. 

A Tiardy variety of sugarcane popularised by the Agri¬ 
cultural Department. 

The autumn harvest; crops sown at ih(* beginning of 
the rains and reaped in October-DecembiT. 

An account. 

From (self) and kasht (cultivation); land cultivated 
by the proprietor, i.o., part of the homo farm. (Any 
person who is allowed to cultivate it can aerjuire occu¬ 
pancy rights.) 

A cultivator. 

An aboriginal hill tribe. 

A police officer. 

An agricultural caste. 

A grain measure equivalent to 10 scers. 

A Forest tree (scldetchera trijuga). 

Inferior or bad [lit. “ not solid ”]. 

One hundred thousand. 

Signifies the system of fragmented holdings; an ancient 
device, now obsolete, whereby the fields of a village 
were subject to periodical re-distribution, so as to 
ensure that eac^h cultivator had a faiF share of the 
difierent qualities of land. 

The chickling vet(‘h (lathyrus safivu»\ 

A strip of cloth worn as a petticoat. 

The practice of sowing artificially germinat(‘.d seed. 

Merchant, creditor. 

A district or province. 

A low caste, generally village servants. 

A gardener. 

Lit. revenue payer. A term applied to a propri(*tor or 
co-sharer in a village held in ordinary proprietary 
tenure. 

Malik, owner, proprietor; makhaza, occupied. A culti¬ 
vator possessing a hereditary or proprietary right in 
the land he cultivates. 

An evergreen fruit tree {mangifera indica), 

A banker, broker, merchant. 

Lentil (lam esculeritaX 

A w^eiglit of 82*28 Ib, (pucca matnid)* Has different 
values for different commodities and ior tht^ same 
commodity in different localities. 

Residue of sugarcane after the juice has been expressed. 

A low caste, generally village servants. 

A very light type of inversion plough. 

Lit. (government property; plots of land of which the 
proprietor is the Government. ; 

A clerk or WTitt^r. 

A deciduous forest tree {ba$sia lafifolia) wdioso dried 
flowers are eaten as food or distilled into liquor. 

A receptacle for hoisting water from a w’^oll. 

Green gram {phaseolas radiatus). 

Light stony soil. 

A grass (iseilvia hixum). 

Tanning fruit obtained from trees of the genus Ter- 
minaUa. 
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Nahan (mill).A 3-ronor iron cane mill manufactured by the Nahan 

Co., Arabala. 

Naka .A toll or (Jiistom station; a subordinate polieo«station. 

Nistaii .Iteloase, acquittal. 

New All.A coarse cotton tape. 

Nullah .A water course. 


Padoit .Rico {oryza aativa). 

Pahadi .Belonging to a hill tribe. 

Paidawar .Pertaining to produce, outturn. 

Paili .A grain measures nominal weight in Nagpur is ]{ seer. 

Palab . ..A moderate-sized deciduous tree (htitea frondosa). 

Palla .Equivalent to throe mauvids or lliO seers. 

Pakchayat (Panctta) Lit. a committee of five. Used to describe an association 
of any number of persons, instituted for objects of an 
administrative or judicial nature. 

Patel .The headman of a ryoiwari village. 

Patka .A silken girdle or sash. 

Patwaiu .A village accountant or registrar. 

Pie .Ono-twelfth of an anna. 

PiNiRAPoiiE.A refuge home for cattle. 

PoNTA ... . A frmmit.Hclioemiim sidratum). 

PiTccA.Of good quality, up to standard, corroc^t, hubstantial. 

Purdah ... A veil, screen; the practice of keeping womcui 8(*cluded. 

Rabi ... .The spring harvest; crops sown in autumn and reaped 

at tne end of the cold weather. 

Roseum ..^ ..A coarse, short staple cotton {(jossypiam ncglectatn 

roscurn). 

Ryot .A cultivator. 

Rtotwari .A system of tenure under which the cultivator pays the 

revenue direct to Government. 


Sabul .An iron bar ; sabvl plough, a bar-pointed, inversion 

plough. 

Salai .A gum tree {brassiea serrafa). 

Sanad .A charter, a certificate of honour. 

Sakn (Sunn) .Bombay hemp ; a leguminous fibre crop (crotalaria 

juncea); also used as a green manure. 

Sarbauai .Supply; mean.s of providing for charges or expenses. 

Sart .A long cloth worn by Indian women. 

Satnami ... . A reformed sect of C/iar/iars. 

Satta .Traffic; exchange of money. 

Sawai .An excess of one-fourth; interest at the rate of 25 per 

cent. 

Seer .A weight (2.057 lb.). 

Semal .A large deciduous tree (honthcioc mnlabaricum). 

Sesamum . Aif on seed (til) (sesamum indicuia). 

Shastra .A scripture; a wwk of authority, especially one attri¬ 

buted to an inspired writer. 

Shikar .Hunting; shikari, a hnntf^r. 

SoBOHUM .A genus of grasses, the most important of which is juar, 

great millet {sorghum vulgare). 

SowoAR (SowKAR, A money lender. 

Sahukab). 

SiHAR.A light sandy soil. 

Sir .Home-farm land; the personal, family or private holding 

of a proprietor or co-sharer. 

SiKKAK.The Government; the supreme authority. 

SiHPANOH .The chief of the panch (see panchayat). 

SuBKi (Sarki) ... Cotton seed. 

Taccavi .An advance made by Government to cultivators for agri¬ 

cultural purposes. 

Tahbxl. A local revenue division of a district. 
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Tahsilbae 
Taloop 
Talijq ... 
Taluqbae 
Tamasua 
Tabwa ... 
Tbnbu ... 
Tboba ... 
Til ^Tilli) 
Tola ... 
Tonga ... 
Tur 


...A revonue officer in charge of htahsil. 

... A parasitic flowering plant luteaX 

... See TahsiL 
...A big landowner. 

... A show, spectacle. 

... A shruD {cassia auriculaia), 

... A small tree {diospyros tomentosa). 

... Rape (hrassica campestris), 

... An oilseed {sesamum indicum). 

... The weight of a silver rupee; 80 tolas equal one sesr. 
... A horse or bullock carriage. 

... Pigeon pea {cajanus indicus). 


Ubid 


A pulse (phaseolus mungoX 


Vabi ... 
Vaidaya 
Vakhab 


... An enclosed space, 

... A practitioner of one of the Indian systems of medicine. 
... See liakkhar. 
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